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Published in 1733, and the Miform*noe of an eminent pUlologist, • 
this Translation of the famoos ^omi^ior Oottoquiei still remains the onlj 
one which embraces the whole w.oi;k, although small portions haTO 
been rendered into English bj yarious writers both, of the present and 
preceding centuries. The present Edition is. printed almost exaoUj 
as it came firom the Translator, and th^s necessarily the phraseology 
bears in various respects, features of another period than the presenti 
but this drawback maj be compensated for to some extent in the 
closeness of the renderix^ / 

R^;arding the book itself^ it is unnecessary here to make any 
comment . Its very great popularity everywhere that the Latin 
language has been spoken or. ready is sufficient eyidence of the great 
interest attaching to the work. Either as descriptive of manners and 
opinions of the fifteenth and sixteenth centurieSi or as a guide to 

he student <4 OoUoqui^l Latin, there are lew works that may be 

«unpared with it» . 



PREFACE. 



MAti<n0U8 detraction, attended with the Furies, docs at this daj m 
rage throughout the whole world, that it is unsafe to publish anj book 
except it be defended bj a guard. Although what, indeed, can be leoim 
enough firom the sting of a false accuser, who, like the adder at the toim 
of the charmer, stops his ear from hearing any onn clearing himseH 
though it be ever so justly t The first part of this work, whidi is miiis 
and not mine, Was publiidied b/ reason of tho rashness of a certam 
man ; which, when I perceived it was received by the students with * 
great applause, I made use of the affection of the common peonle ior 
the fnrtnerance of studies. And so physicians themselves ao not 
always administer the most wholesome things to their patients, hut 
permit them to take some things because they have a very strong 
desire for them. So, in like manner, I thought meet to allure tender 
youth with enticements of this sort, who are more easily attracted with ' 
those things that are pleasant than those that are serious or the moab 
exact Therefore I have again corrected that which was published, 
and besides have added such things as may conduce to the forming of 
good manners, as it were insinuating into the minds of young person% 
whom Aristotle accounted not to be fit auditors of moral philosophy— 
viz., such as is delivered in serious precepts. And if any one shall 
cry out that it is an unseemly thing for an old man to sport himself 
thus childishly, I care not how childishly it be, so it bo but profitably. 
And if the ancient teachers of children are commended who allured 
them with wafers, that they might be willing to learn their first mdi- 
nients, I think it ought not to be charged as a fault upon me, that bj ^ 
the like regard I allure youths either to the elegancy of the Latin 
tongue or to piety. And besides, it is a good part of prudence to^ 
know the foolish affections of the common people and their absurd 
opinions. I judge it to be much better to instruct those out of this ^ 
little book, than b^ experience, the mistress of fools. The rules of . 
grammar afe crabrod things to many persons. Aristotle's Moral ' 
Philosophy is not fit for children. Scotus's Dlmnity is less fit, nor is 
it, indeed, of any great use to men to procure tbom understanding. \ 
And it is a matter of great moment early to disseminate a taste of the \ 
^ ^ best things into the tender minds of children ; and I cannot tell that ' 
anything is learned with better success than what is learned by play» ) 
ing; and this is in truth a very harmless sort of fraud to trick a 
person into his own profit Physicians are commended for cheating 
their patients afler this manner; and yet if I had done nothing else 
in this matter but trifled, they might seem to have borne with me, 
because besides the elegancy of the .language, I have inserted some 
things that may prepare the mind for religion. They accuse mo 
falsely; and as thougn the principles of the Christian religion wens 
here seriously set down, they examine eveiy syllable exactly. How 
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wijaMj thej do thii will appear more eridentlj when I ehmll have 
ahewn the great profitableness of some Colloquies : to emit so many 
■entenoes intermixed with jests; so many pleasant stories, and the 
natures of so many things worthy to be taken notioe o£ 

In the Colloquy oonceming Visiting of Holy Plaocs, the super- 
stitious and immoderate affection of some is restrained, who think it to be 
the ohiefest piety to have visited Jerusalem ; and thither do old bishops 
run over so great tracts of land and sea, leaving their charge, which 
they should rather have taken care o£ Thither also do princes run, 
leaving their fiunilies and their dominions. Thither do husbands run, 
leaving their wives and children at home, whose manners and chastity 
it were necessary to have been guarded by them. Thither do young 
men and women run, with the luuted of their manners and inteffrity. 
And some go the second time, ay, do nothins else all their lifo-Tong ; 
and in the meantime the pretence of religion is made the excuse &t 

* their superstition, inconstancy, folly, and rashness; and he that deserts 
Ids fiunily contrarv to the doctrin<) of St. Paul bears away the bell for 
sanctimony, and tninks himself completely religious. Paul (1 Tim. v. 
8) boldly says, ** But if any provide not for his own, and especially 
those of his own house, he hath denied the fidth, and is worse than 
an infideL*^ And vet Paul in this place seems to speak of widows that 
n^lect their children and grandchildren, and that under pretence of 
rdigion, while they give themselves up to the service of the diurdb. 
What would he say of husbands who leave their tender children and 
young wives, and that in a poor condition, to take a journey to Jeru- 
salem t I will produce but one example out of many, and not so long 
ago but that the grandchildren are stUl living, whom the great damage . 

. they sustained does not suffer to forget what was done. 

A certain great mao took a resolution to pay a visit to Jerusalem be- 

r. fore he died, with a religious intent, indeed, but not well advised. Having 
set in order the affairs of his possessions, he committed the care and 
custody of his lady, who was big with child, of his towns and castles, 
to an archbishop as to a father. As soon as the news arrived that the 
man was dead in his pilgrimage, the archbishop, instead of acting the 
part of a father, played the rolK>er, seized all the dead man's possessions, 
and besieged a strong, well-defended castle, into which the lady, great 
with child, had fled ; and having taken it by storm, lest any one should 
survive who might revenge the heinous fiict, the lady great with child, 
together with her infant, was run through and died. Would it not 
have been a pious deed to have dissuaded this man from so dangerous 
and unnecessary a journey t How many examples of this kind there ) 
are to be found, I leave others to judge. In the meantime, to say ) 
nothing of the charges, which, though I grant they be not entirely lost, 
vet there is no wise man but will confess that they might have been 
laid out to &r better purpose. But then, as to the religion of making 
such visits, St. Jerome commends Hilarion in that, though he was a 
native of Palestine and dwelt in Palestine, yet he never went to see 
Jerusalem, though it was so near, but once, lest he might seem to 
despise holy plaoea If Hilarion was deservedly commended because, 
being so neav, he forbore going to visit Jerusalem, lest he should seem 
to abut i»p God in a narrow oompass, and went thither but once, and 
thai by leaaon of the Awmew of the place^ lest hf mght igLve offtufi^ 
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Joliberato about dioonnf^ a kincl of life, and to make ohoioe of a prieat 
to wlioiii JOB ma/ oomnut your secrets, I judged it to be necessary for 
Tooag men ; nor do I see any reason why I ebould repent of it. But 
if 00^ tliere will be fewer monks and priests. It may be so ; but then, 
perliaps^ thej will be better, and whosoerer is a monk indeed will 
pcvre it sa And besides, they who endeavour to make men be of 
tlMir own persuasion, either lor the sake of their own gain or snpersti- 
tioa^ do ynrj well desenre to be defiimed by the writings of all men, 
tlMi they may be brought to repentance. 

In the Profime Banquet, 1 condemn not the ordinances of the 
drarob eonoeming fiwts and choice of meats ; but I point out the 
aup e iaii tlon of some men, who lay more stress on these things than 
they oog^t to do, and neglect those thinos that are more eonduoiye 
to piol7. And I condemn the cruelty of them who require strictly 
MO things of those persons from whom the meaning <^ the church 

aot exact them ; and also the preposterous holiness of those per- 

who condemn their neighbour for such things. Here, if any one 
aholl eonaider how great a misdiief among men accrues hence to godli- 

lie will confess that scarce any other admonition is more neces- 
Bnt in another place I shall giro a fuller answer to this 



Ib tlie Beligious Banquet, although I make them all laymen, and 
all married men, yet I suffidently shew what sort of feast that of all 
Christians ought to be. With which pattern, if some monks and 
priests compare their feasts, they will perceive how far short they fall 
of that perfection in which they ought to exceed laymen. 
• In the Canonization, I shew what honour is due to men of excel* 
loney, who have well deserved by their studies of the liberal arts. 

They are foolish who think that the Colloquy between the Maid 
and her Sweetheart is lascivious, whereaa nothing can be imagined more 
Aasta, if wedlock be an honest thing, and it be honest to be a wooer. 
And I could wish that all wooers were such as I suppose one in this 
CbQoqny to be, and that marriages were contracted with no other dia- 
c oma c sL What can you do with those of a sour disposition, and averse 
to all pleasant discourse, who think all that is friendly and merry is 
«ncbaslel This young maid refuses to give her sweetheart a 
Idsa at his departure, that she may preserve her vir^;inity for him 
entira But what do not maids now-a-days grant to their sweetheartsl 
Besides, they do not perceive how many philosophical sayings are inter- 
mixed with jests concerning marriages so hastily made up ; concerning 
the dioioe of bodies, but much more of minds ; concerning the firmness 
of Biatrimony ; concerning not contracting marriages wi&out the con- 
mn% of parents, and of keeping them chastely ] of the religious educa- 
tim of childFan : and in the last place, the young maid prays, that 
Christ hy his fiirour would make their marriage happy. Is it not fit 
that jirang men and maids should know those things I And persona 
who think that this lesson is hurtful to children, by reason of the wan« 
toaiMM of it^ soffer Plautus and the jests of Poggius to be read to 
ttoBB. Oh exoeUent judgment I 

Jm, tho Virgin that is ATone to Maniage, I abhor those that by 
ttrfr alhnoaients draw young men and maids into monasteries, con- 
tmiy to tht ainda of their parents : making a handle either of their 
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tnd on I^lm-Sandftf deronilr perform % ridioaloafl Mtion, and dng 
an ut bj k rope, nuJdng thomBftlTM at moat u mere bbmi ai tli« 
irooden a» Oivj drag alon^ They alio that have gone on pUgrimu» 
to Compostella have knitated them in thia. Let these practioes M 
allowed, let tliem be allowed to gntiff the bnmonrs of men ; but it U 
an iiuufferable thing Uiat thej i^onld make it a part of '^xAj. Thoaa 
perto|u also are remarked t^n «ho show vinoertain relica ior oartain 
onea, titad attribute more to them than ought to be, and baaelf make » 
gain of them. 

In the lohthrophagia, or Fish-eating, I treat of human oonatitationi 
which some wboUj reject, deviating mnoh from right reason : and on 
the other hand, some in a manner prefer them before divine laws ; and 
some again abase institutions both human and divine to nin and 
ijiKOaj. I therefore endeavour to temper both parties to moderation, 
by inquiring from whenoe bnman constitutions have had their original, 
and hj what steps they have advanoed till this time ; on what persona, 
and how lar they are obligatoi; ; to what ends thej are oseful, now tar 
thej differ from divine ; shewing by ^e way tbe preposterous judg- 
ments of men of which the world u now full, and frvm whence this np- 
roar in the world proceeded. And I have treated of these things mors 
at large for this reason, that I muht give occasion to the learned to 
write more accurately of them ; lor those that have written of them 
hitherto have not given satisfaction to the curious. It was not so much 
to the purpose to write aeainst whoring, drunkenness, and adultery, b6> 
cause none are deceived By these things ; but true piety is endangered 
by the other, which either are not perceived or do allure by a deceitful 
show of sanctitiy. 

In the Funeral, inasmuch as death commonly triea tlie hope of a 
^ Christian, I have represented a different kind of death in two privata 
' persona, as it were by a lively image, representing the different departure 
of those that put their trust in fictions and of those who have placed 
the hope of Uieir salvatl<m in the Lord's mercy ; by the way reproving 
the foolish ambition of rich men, who extend their pride and luxur/ 
even beyond their death, which death at least ought to take away; also 
reprehending the error of those who abuse tbe folly of those men td 
their own profit, when it is their business in an especial manner to 
correct it. For who is he that shall presume to admonish with freedom 
men of power and wealth, if monks, who profess themselves dead to the 
world, soothe their vices I If tbere are not any such as I have described, 
yet I have produced an example that ought to be avoided ; but if more 
accureed things than I have set forth are reported to be commonly 
practised, then those Ui^ aire just ought to acknowledge my civility, 
and amend that in wbich they are to blame ; and if they are blameless 
themselves, let them either reform or restrain those who do offend. I 
have reviled no order, unless he shall be accounted to defame all 
Christendom that by way of admonition shall say anything against the 
corrupt manners of Christians. Those that are so concerned for the 
honour of the order, ought to be hindered from finding fault with me, 
especially by those who by their actions do openly disgrace the order. 
And since they own, oheriu, and defend such as are brother-companions, 
with what faoe oan they pretend that the honour of the order is lessened 
by one that &itbfiill/ «■*""*"'-''— I although what reason ia tlier» 
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^AiA dietaiH tiuk thEi or tiiat tnternitjr gWOd ba M rMpeeted, tUt 
tt* •o m exBi profit of OhruUatu ahoa!<l bo neglect«d t 

l^ tb« CoUoqnj of tli« Difforenoe of NaioM and Things I find fimlt 
^Ih tbo pmMCtonnujiidgment of some. 

1^ tA» Unagiutt FsMrt, I ahe* what is «greekble to nTiUtf. 
1a Chuon I ibow IDT ftbliorranoe of ■ntx among Chrutiaoi. 
Ta tlw Anemblj of OnmrnKruos I draido the itudy of k oertaia 
ChrtliutiMi, TOj iMToed in his own opinion, irho, irhereM it wu his 
cMtosK fcoHdilT to mil s^slnst tho Qreek tongns, iuith now pnt & Qrenk 
titia to hia ho»; hut ridioaloiulf oftllin^ them Antioomsrit», whom he 
A— Id h»v« aJ1«d Antemsriuu, or AntidieomariMis. 

Ib du Pfdopa I reprore snoh t> hsve the gospel in their mouth, 
■^■1 ■iilliiiiii li^ii the gospel appears in their liTes. 

Ib th» Une^[ual MMTUge I set forth the follf of people in oommon, 
vbn in imitflhing tiieir daughters they hare re^^rd to uie wmlth, but 
Ancgud tlM pox of the bridegroom, which is worse than any leproey. 
Aad, tbkk noir-«-d»ji is so oommon a practice that nobody wonden at 
H^ altboi^ Bothinsean be more omel against their children. 

Ib u* False luiight I describe a sort of men who, under the , 
dank ti noUlitf, think they may do anything, which is a very great 
flifB* to Germany. 

In the Parliament of Women I was about to reprehend some of 
tte Yioes of women, but oirilly, that nobody miebt expect anything 
Kin what is in Juvenal. But while I was about this, the knight with- 
out a horse presented itself^ sooording to the old saying, Talk of the 
deril and he appeara. The rest are in a manner all composed for 
diTvmon, and that not dishonest, which is not to defame the orders, 
but to instruct them. Wherefore it would be more to the adTsntage 
flf all the orders, both prirately and publicly, if they all would lay 
■ode the rase of reviling, and would with candour of mind embrace 
whatsoever is offered with an honest intention for the publio good. 
On« hsa one gift snd another has another ; some are taken with one 
thing and some with another, and there are a thousand ways by which 
aca ar* attrsoted to piety. The study of Jnvenons is commended, 
who published the Eutory of the Saertd GotpeU in 7erte. And Amtor 
ii Bot without his pnusee, who didthesameby the Acts of the Apostles. 
roiaij blew the trumpet against heretics, Augustine argues sliarply, 
Jsnma argues hj way of dialogne, Prudentius maintains the combat 
in n Tiriona kind of vene, Thomas and Sootos fight with the anxili- 
niH Vt log» and philosophy. Their studies have the same tendency, 
bnt tbt Drthod of eaoh is different That diversity is not to be blamed 
that tonda to the tame end. Peter the Spaniard is read to boys, that 
tbaj vaj be the better orepared to read Aristotle ; for he haUi set 
then » good step forwsras that hath given them a relish. But this 
hoo^ if It bo first reed by youUi, will mtroduoe them to many useful 
pnta flf aeiano»— to poetry, rhetoric, physics, and ethiot ; and lastly, to 
thsM thbiga that ^ipertain to Christian piety. I have taken upon me 
- la asstain tha person of a fbol, in blaxoning my own merit ; but I have 
haasiBdnaod to it pwtly by the malice of soom who reproach every. 
tU^ «ad partly &r the advantage of Ohristian youth, the benaflt of 
^y^ nil on^t with their utmost endeavour to further. 

IhMti^ nattan «tand Utns, and aia naoifisstly ao to all persona o( 
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nndenrtanding, yet ther» !■ » stupid genentum of men vlunn th« 
Frenoli mil digpwtoJt ,- and for tbu reuon, u I rappOBe^ beokiue thar 
ore but dimisntivelf polite who speak thus of mj Colloquies, Thej m* 



nligions, and hj vousg meD, because the fasts and abatinenoea of tli« 
ohoTch are therein set light bjr, and the intercession of tlie blenod 
Virgin M&17 drolled upon ; and that Tirginitj is not oompfii^ble to k 
marriage state, &nd beoanse tdl are dissoaded from entering npon religioB, 
and beoauM in it the bud and difficult qnestions of dirini^ an pro- 
pounded to weak gramntarians, eontiary to the orders sworn to bf tlia 
masters of arts. Candid reader, yon are not unaoqu^ted with the 
Athenian eloquence. I shall fint give an answer to the last of thea» 
objections. As to what Uie masters of art propound to their pupils \ 
know not. The matters treated of in mv CoUoquies conoemmg the 
creed, the mass, &sting, rows, and confession, contain notlu^ <^ 
theological difficulty j bat tbey are of that kind that every one <«glit 
to be acquainted with. And besides, seeing the Epistles of St. I^ol 
are read to boys, what danger is there in giving them a taste of 
theological dispntatione t And further, whereas they know that 
the intricate questions of greatest difficulty (I do not say of Taia 
■abtlety) conceming the divine persons are veiy carl^ propounded . 
to young stadenta in sophistry, why are they not willing that b(»a , 
should learn that which concerns common life I And now, if this M 
their opinion, it is no matter what is said in the person of suoh or antdi 
k one ; then they must suppose tiiet there are majiy things in th» 
vrritings of the evangelists, and of the apostles, which, according to titii 
rule, are downright blasphemy. In many places I approve of &stiiig, 
uid nowhere condemn it He that shell assert the contrary, I wUl 
ledare him to be an impudent liar. But, say they, in the Childialt 
Piety there are these words [I have nothing to do with fasting]. BuppoBO 
these words were spoken in the person of a soldier, or a drunkard, does 
Erasmus of necessity condemn fasting I I think not. Now they ar» 
ipoken by a youth not yet arrived at that age from which the law 
requires Uie obeervation of fasts ; and yet that youth prepares himself 
for iaeting rightly; for be proceeds thus. But yet, iff find oooaaion, I 
line and sap sparingly, that I may be more lively for Bpiritoal uei^ 
nsei on bofy-aays. And how I condemn abstinonoy, these words ia 
Jie Pro&ne Feast declare : In a great many oircuiostances it is not th« 
idag but the mind tl:iat distinguishes us from Jews ; they held their 
landi from certain meats, aa unclean things that would poUnte th« 
nind ; but we, undervtanding that to the pore all things are pore, yet 
ake away food from the wanton flesh as we do hay from a mmpwed 
lorse, that it may be more ready to hearken to the spirit. We some- 
limes ohastlse the immoderate use of pleasant things by the pain of 
ibstinenoe. And a little after he gives a reason why the diurah has 
brbidden the eating of oertain meats. To the question. To whom doea 
he injunction do good t says he, To all ; for poor folks may eat eoeklea 
>r frogs, or gnaw npon onions or leeks. The middle sort of pe<q>le will 
nake some abatement in their usual provision ; and though the kiob do 
oake it an oooasioa o/tbeir living delicioual^, they ought to impute that 
o their gluttony, and not Uune the oonstitotion of the churut. And 
igun I speak thna, I know dootoif do rwj naoh find &ult with tha 
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of fiab ; Irat oar anoesion thoaght otherwiBe, and it is our duty 
■"^Mj them. And prttsenily, in the same plaoe, I teach. Bat the 
i^<de of the weak onght to be aroided» 

Xt lA ae fklse that the fiiVt>arof the bletfed Yiigin and other sainte 
dxolled upon in my Golloqaies, but I deride thoee who b^ thoee 
pi of the eainti wluch they dare not aek of a good man; or pray to 
>in aainti with this notion, ao if this or that saint either oould or 
^^^^ml^ sooner grant this or that thing than another saint or Ohrist 
^ ielfwooldda Tea, and in the Child's Piety the lad speaks thas, 

Ivte Jesos again in Uiree words^ and all the saints, either men or 
^«n, bat the Virgin Mary by name, and especially that I acooant 
^^ pecaliarly my own. And afterwards he mentions by name 
^^^. saint he salutes daUy. And is it any strange thing that a suitor 
-^^^^ young maid should commend a married life, and says, That chaste 
^^^^oek does not come fiur short of viiginity t Especially when St. 
^^^^tiii hitaself prefers the polygamy of the patriarchs before our 
^^^S^9 life. 

lif^^ -^a to what they ol^ect concerning the entering into a religious 

^ij^l^^tiy words dedlare how plainly vain it is in the yirgin hating 

ti(^^?^^ge; for the maid speaks thus. Are yon then in the main against 

^^^«titution of a monastic life t The young man answers. No, by no 

^^^^; but as I will not persuade anybody against it, that is iJready 

emI in this sort of life, to endeavour to get out of it, so I would 

undoubtedly caution all young women, especially those of generous 

^ «rs, not to precipitate themselres unadyisedly into that state, from 

l^c^^^^^oe there is no getting out afterwards. This is the conclusion of 

^^^^^ Colloquy, howerer they had disputed before. Pray, does this 

ade from entering upon a religious lifel The entering into it is not 

^.T^^emned, but the unadvised rashness of it. Therefore, they malici- 

.^^^y wrest my words in order to reproach me. But, at the same time, 

^^ey do not animadvert how many things young students thence learn 

^^t oppugn the opinions of the Lutherans. 

In the Childish Piety the way of hearing the mass well pnd profit^ 
aUjr is taught, and the true and effectual way of confession is shewn. 
Young students are there instructed that those things that are used by 
Christians, though they are not found in the scriptures, most never- 
theless be observed, lest we give occasion of offence to any person. 

In the Profane Feast they are instructed that they ought rather to 
obey the institutions of popes than the prescriptions of physicians, 
only they are given to understand tiiat in case of necessity tiie force of 
a human law ceases, and the intention of the lawgiver. There a 
certain person approves of liberality towards the colleges of monks, if 
men give for real use, and not to support luxury, and especially if given 
to those that observe the discipline of religion. 

In the Colloquy concerning Eating of Fish, this is said concerning 
human institutions, — Well, let them fight that love fighting; I think 
wb ought with rev e rence to receive the laws of our superiors, and reli- 
gionsly observe them as coming from €k>d ; nor is it either safe or 
religioas either to conceive in mind or sow among others any sinister 
suspicion oonoeminff than; and if tiiere is any superstition in them 
that docs not oomptt us to impiety, it is better to Dear it than sedi- 
«ioostytomist 



^ ■^ 




Tonng atadenU 11U17 ]e*m mut; saoh things out of mj CoUoqaiea, 
•gkinat which thne men nuke auah a mnrmnring. But, aaf thaj, it 
does not become a diTine to jest; but let them grftnt me to do this, ftt 
lout unon^ boya, which they themaelvea take Uie Ubert; to do unoi^ 
men in their Va&ptritB, u ihtj oall them, a foolish thing by & fboli^ 



Ai for those foolish oalnmniM that some Spaniards hare out u] 
me, I have shewn that thej are mere dreams M men th 
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sober nor well nnderstanding the Latin tongue; nor has that less of 
learning in it, where one has said that it is an heretical expreBsion that 1 
in the creed the Father is called aimplr the Author of all things; fbr j 
he, being deceived hy his ignonuioe 01 the Latin ton^oe, thinks that I 
author Bigni£es nothing else but creator or fraraer. But if he shall ' 
consult those that are well skilled in the Latin tongue, if he ahall read 
Hilary and other ancient anthors, he will find that authority is taken 
fbr that which the schoolmen call the meet perfect canse of the 
beginning, and therefore they attribute it peonliarly to the Father, and 
by the name of Author often mean the Father, when they compare the 
persons among themselTea. WheUier the Father can rightly be called 
the cause of the Son does not concern me, seeing I have nerer used the 
word Son; unless that this is most true, that we cannot apeak of Ood 
but in improper worda, nor are the Fountain, or Beginning, or Original 
more proper words thui the Cause, 

Now, reader, consider with me what sort of persons sometimes 
they are, who by their notions bring men to the stake. There is 
nothing more base than to find fitnlt with that thou doat not under- 
stand. Bat that vice of vilifying everything, whst does it produce bat 
bitterness and discord I llierefbre let us candidly interpret Other 
men's works, and not esteem our own as oracles, nor look upcm th» 
judgments of those men as oracles who do not understand wlukt they 
reai Where there is hatred in)udging,jadgment is blind. Uaythat 
Spirit which is tlie Pacifier of all, who uses his instruments Tarioos 
ways, make as all agree and oonsent in sound doctrine, and holy 
manners, that we may all oome to the fellowship of the new JenualoB 
that knows no disoords. Amen, 
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FamiliIae Colloquies. 



FORMS OF SALUTATION. 

At thb Fi^st Mebtiko. — A certain person teaches, and not ^ 
without reason, that we should salute freely. For a courteous and 
kind salutation oftentimes engages friendship, and reconciles persons 
at variance, and does undoubtedly nourish and increase a mutual 
benerolence. There are, indeed, some persona that are such churls, 
and of so clownish a disposition, that if you salute them, they wiU 
scarcely salute you again. But this Vice is in some persons rather tne 
effect of their education, than their natural disposition. 

It is a piece of civility to salute Uiose that come in your wav; 
. either such as come to us, or those that we go to speak with. And in 
like manner such as are about any sort of work, either at sapper, or 
that vawn, or hiccup, or sneeze, or cough; But it is the part of a maa 
that IB civil even to an extreme, to salute one that belches or breaks 
wind backward. But he is uncivilly dvil that salutes one that is 
making water or easing nature. 

God save you, fiither ; Qod save you, little mother ; Grod saT«i yoo, 
brother; Ood save you, my worthy master; God save you heartily, 
uncle ; God save you, sweet cousin. 

It is courteous to make use of a title of relation or affinitv, unless - 
when it carries something of a reflection along with it ; then indeed it 
is better not to use such titles, though proper, but rather some that 
are more engaging, aa when we call a mother-in-law, mother ; a son- 
in-law, son; a father-in-law, father; a sister^s husband, brother; a 
brother's wife, sister. And the same we should do in titles, either of 
age or office. For it will be more acceptable to salute an ancient man 
by the name of fiither or venerable sir, than by Uie surname 6f age ; 
although in ancient times they used to make use of & ylpov as an 
honourable title. God save you, lieutenant ; God save you, captain ; 
but not, God save you, hosier or shoemaker. God save you, youth, or 
young man. Old men salute young men that are strangers to them 
by the name of sons, and young men again salute them by the name 
of £either8 or sirs. 

A Mors Affectiokatb Salutation between Lovers. — God save 
u you, my little CorDelia^^ my life, my light, my delight, my sweetheart, 
my only pleasure, my little heart, my hope, my comfort, my glory. 

Either for the Sake of Honour, or Otherwise. — Sal, O master, 
God blesa you. Am, Oh ! good sir, I wish you the same. SaL Qod 
bless you, most accomplished and most famous sir. God bless you 
again and acain, thou glory of learning. God save you heartily, my 
very good £rien<L God save you, my Mecttnas. Am, God save you, 

A 
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mj «wgnl^i' patron. Ood sare 70a, most approved sir. God save 70a J 
tlia on^ ornament of this age. €k>d bless 70a, the delight of German7/ 

SJL Ck>d bless 70a all together. God bless 70a idl alike. Am, 
God blen 70a, m7 hnro Ixnra SoL God save you, meny companion. 
Ood blen TOO, de8tro7er of wine. An$. God oless 70a, glutton and 
«nmereilaf derourer of cakes. SaL God bless 7on heartil7, presi- 
dent of all Tirtae. Am. God bless 70U in like manner, pattern of 
«mrenal bonest7. SaL God save 70U, little, old woman of fifteen 
jeus of Me. An». God save 70U, sirl, eight7 7ears old. Sal. 
Modi good ma7 it do 70U with 7our bald pate. Am. And much 
Mod ma7 it do jovl with 70ur slit noee. As vou salute, so 70U shall 
DO aalutod again. If 70a sa7 that which ia ill, 70U shall hear that 
"wludi itf worsei 

S&L Ck>d save 70U again and again. Am. God save 70U for ever 
aod ever. SaL God save vou more than a thousand times. Ans. In 
trvth» I liad rather be well once ^or alL SaL God bless 7on at much 
OS 70a can desire. An». And 70U as much as 70U deserve. SaL I 
imuk 70a well An$. But what if I will not be so t In truth, I had 
laAer be sick, than to 01^07 the health that 70U want 

God blen 70ur holiness, ^our greatness, 7our highness, 7our 
* ity, Tonr beatitude, 70ur high mishtiness, are salutations rather 

b7 the vulgar, than approved b7 the learned. { 

Iv THS Thibd Pebson. — Sapidus wishes health to his Erasmus. I 
Sepidus salutes his Beatus, wishing him much health. 

Akotheb Form. — SaL God bless 70U, Onto. I wish 70U well, 
l^ood sir. An». And I wish 70U better. Peace be to thee, brother, 
ia indeed a Christian salutation, borrowed from the Jews, but 7et not 
to be rejected. And of the like kind is, A ]iapp7 life to 70U. Hail, 
master. An». In truth I had rather have than crave. Xafp€. An». 
fiemember 70U are at Basel, and not at Athens; how do 70U then dare | 
to speak Latin when 70U are not at Rome t 

/ Fomiis OF Well-wishing. — ^And to wish well is a sort of salutation. 
I To ▲ WoMAK WITH Child. — God send 70U a good deliver7, and 
thai 70U ma7 make 70ur husband father of a fine child. Ma7 the i 
ITirgin Mother make 7on a happ7 mother. I wish that this enlarged ; 
abdomen ina7 assuage happil7. Heaven grant that this burden 70U 
carr7, whatsoever it is, ma7 have as eas7 an out-coming as it had an 
in-going. God give 70U a good time. 

To Guests.— Happ7 be this feast. Much good ma7 it do all the 
eoinpan7. I wish all happiness to 70U alL Ckni give 70U a happ7 
beaquel 

To Oks that Sveezes. — Ma7 it be luck7 and happ7 to 70U. 
God keep 7ou. Ma7 it bo for 7our health. God bless it to 70U. 

To OVB THAT 18 ABOUT TO BEGIN ANT BUSINESS. — Ma7 it prove ' 

liappj and prosperous for the public good. Ma7 that 70U are goinff 
aboat be an universal good. Gkni prosper what 70U are about God 
bless jour labours. God bless 70ur endeavours. I pra7 that b7 God*s 
assistance 70U ma7 happil7 finish what 70U have begun. Ma7 Christ 
im lieaTen prosper what is under 70ur hand. Ma7 what 70U have 
begnn end iiappil7. Ma7 what 70U are set about end happil7. You 
aieaboot e good work, I wish 70U a good end of it» and that propitious 
Heavsn assj &voar Tour pious undertaking. Christ give prosperit7 
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to 7oar enterprue. May irlikt 7011 htm aaderUken prosper. I 
heartily beg of Almighty God that thia design nuij be m aneoeMful aa 
it ia hnnoanble. Mat the affair k> happily Degun more happily end. 

I wish you a good journey to Italyi and a oettcr retnm. I «iili 
you a IiftPpy voyage, and a more happy return. I pray Ood 
that this journey being happily perfor>ned, we may in a short 
time haTe the opportunity of congratulating yon anon yonr hai^ 
return. Uay it be your good fortune to make a good voyage tfc'uur 
and bade again. May your jonraey be pleasant, but your rsttun mors 

Sleaaant 1 wish thia journey may aucceed acoording to yonr heart's 
esire. I wish thia journey may be as pleasant to yon, as the want of 
your good company in the meantime will be tronblesome to ol Maf 
you set sail with promising preeagesi I wish this jonmey m»y 
succeed according to both our wishes. I wish this bargain m^ be finr 
the good and advantage of us both. I wish this may be a happy 
matdi to «a aU. The blessed Jesna Qod keep thse. Kind Heaven 
retnm yon safe. Ood keep thee who art one-half of my life. I wish 
you a safe return. 

I wish thst this New-Tear msy begin happily, go on mon happily, 
and end meet happily to you, and that you may have many of them, 
and every year happier than other. An». And I again wiah yon 
many happy ages, that von may not wiah well to me gratis. I wish 
you a glorious day to-day. Msy thia sunrising be a happy one to 
you. Am. I wish you tiie same. May this be a happy and a proe- 
]ierous morning to both of us. Father, I wish you a good nigh^ I 
wbh you 'good repose to-night May you sleep sweetly. Ood giro 
you good rest May you sleep without dreaming. Ood send yoa 
may either sleep sweetly or dream pleasantly. A good night to you. 
An*. Since yon always love to be on the getting band, I wish yon a 
thousand happinesses to one you wish m(v 

Fabewbll at Fabtinq. — Fare ye all well. Farewell l\Jce ear* 
of your health. Taka a great care of yonr health. I bid yon goodbyei 
Time calls me away, fiire ye well I wish you as well as may Mk 
Farewell mightily, or if you had rather have it so, lustily. Fare yoa 
well as you are worthy. Fare you as well as you deserve. Farewell 
for these two days. If you send me away, farewell till to-morrow. 
Would you have anything with met Have you anything else to say 
to mel An». Nothing but to wish you well Take care to preserve 
your bealth. Take care of your health. Look well to your health. 
See that at next meeting we see you merry and bcarty. I charge yoa 
make much of yourseJE See that you have a sound mind In a healthful 
body. Take care you be universally well both in body iind mind. - 
Am. I will promise you I will do my endeavour. SaL Fare you 
well also ; and I again wish you prosperous health. 

Saluting by Akothek. — SaL Remember my hearty love to Fro- 
benius. Be sure to remember my love to little Erasmus. Remember 
me to Oertmde'a mother with all imaginable respect ; tell them I wish 
them all well Remember me to mj old companiona. Remember me 
to my frienda. Give my love to my infe. Remember me to your brother 
in your letter. Remember my luve to my kinsman. Have you any 
service to command by me to your friends 1 Ant, Tell them that I 
wish them all heartily well Have yoa any reoommendationi to send by 
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> TOUT firiendst An$, Much health to them all, but espeoiallj to 
ther. Are there any penone to whom you would command me 
aenrioef To all that ask how I do. Hie health you hare brought 
k mj friends to me, cany back again with much interest. Gurry 
hearfy aenrice to all them that hare sent their service to me. 
^ do so much as be my representative in saluting my friends. I 
>€y«a]d have written to my son-in-law, but you will serve me instead of 
^lieAter to him. 

8oho^ sohoy whither are you going so &8tf AiUi, Straight to 

Uonanin. Stay a little, I have something to send W you. Am, But 

it is iooonvenient for a footman to carry a fardeL What is it t Ana. 

TliAt you recommend me to (Jodenius, nutgerus, John CampensiB, and 

•U tike society of trilinffuists. Am. If you put nothing into my snap- 

«Acik Vat healths^ I shul cany them with ease. SaL And tliat you 

^■^7 not do that for nothing, I pray that health may be your com- 

panioii both going and coming back. 

How WB OUGHT TO GOKORATULATB OVE THAT IS BlTURinCD FBOM ▲ 

^^^MMn.^SaL We are glad you are come well home. It is a pleasure 

l^yoa sre come home safe. It is a pleasure to us thatyou are come 

^^ home. We congratulate your nappy return. We give Qod 

^f^^b that you are come safe home to us. The more uneasy we were 

^^1^ Want of you, the more glad we are to see you again. We con- 

^^*^te yon, and ourselves, too, that you are come home to us alive 

^wjVT^ Your return in the more pleasant by how much it was less 

^i>o^ed. Am. 1 am glad, too, that as I am well myself I find you 

U^^^^^ %m veiy glad to find you in good health. I diould not have 

/^^^^ myself welcome home if I hM not found you well ; but now 

^^^^ myself safe, in that I see you safe and in good health. 

FORMS OF INQUIRY. 

Owrge^ Livinua. 

Oa^ '^ Form of askiito Questions at thb First Meeting. — Oe. 

ma ^^^ what hen-ccop or cave came you ? Liv, Why do you ask 

vo^ ^^ch a question 1 Ge, Because you have been so poorly fed ; 

ke^^ ^ore so thin a person may see throiiffh you, and as dry as a 

^sCiS^ Whence came you fromt Liv. From Montacute College. 

bix^ "^^en sure you are come laden with letters for us. ' Liv. Not so, 

Li^ '^^th Uce come I am. Ge. WeU, then, you had company enough. 

oo^^ In truth it is not safe for a traveller now-a-days to go without 

W'^^^^^my. Ge. 1 know well enough a louse is a scholar's companion. 

but do you bring any news from Paris 1 Liv. Ay, I do, and 

in the first place that I know you will not believe. At Paris a 

s wiie, and an oak preaches. Ge. What ib that you tell me 1 

*«^\i^ That which you hear. Ge. What is it I hearl Ltv, That 

U^i^,^^>h I tell you. Ge. Oh monstrous 1 sure mushrooms and stones 

H^^^^ be the hearers where there are such preachers. Liv, Well, but 

even so as I tell you; nor do I speak only by hearsay, but what J 

to be true» Ok Sure men must needs be very wise there where 

and oaks are so. Zw. Tou are in the right of it. / 

Ii^viBaro oovcBEViNO HBAUB."-0a Are you well f Liv. Look 
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In m; &M. Gs. Wliv do jrou not rathsr bid me cast your mterl 
Do jron take me for » doetor! ' I do not ask 70a if yon vn in heMltli, 
for yonr fkoe bespeftki joa so to be ; but I uk jou how yon like your 
own condition t lAv, I «n reiy well in my body, but aiok in my 
mind. Gt. He is not well indeed that in uok in that part. Liv. 
Thia is my cue, I am well in my body, but nok in my pookel 6». 
Yonr mother will easily onre uat distemper. How have yon don* 
for this lonf( timet Zte. Bometimea better, and sometimes wonc^ U 
human afiairs commonly go. 

, Gt. Are you very well in health 1 Are your affairs in *jKeod 
condition) Are your oircnmstanoes aa yon would have them I Hava 
von always had your health wellt Lio. Very well, I thank Qod. 
By God's goodnoes I have always had my heeJu very walL I have 
always been very well hitherto. I have been in very good, &vonmbIe, 
secure, happy, prosperous, suooessful, perfect health, lUce a prince, like 
a champion, fit for anytlung.\ G*. Qod send you may always eiUoy 
the same. I am glad to hear'it. You give me a pleasure in saying 
BO. It is very pleasant to iA« to hear that. I am glad at my heart* 
to hear this from 70U. This is no bad news to me. I am exeeeding 
glad to bear you eay so. I wish you may be so alwaya I wish yoa 
may enjoy the same health as loag as you live. In oongratnlanng 
you, I joy myself, thanks to Heaven for it ZAv. Indeed I am venr 
well if you are so. Oe, Well, but have you met with no trouble ui 
this wlulet Liv. None bat the want of your good comiMUiy, G». 
Well, but how do you do though t Liv, Well enough, finely, bravely, 
very well as may be ; very well indeed, happily, oommocuonsly, no 
way amiss. I enjoy rather what health I wiab, uian what I deaerved. 
Frmcely, herculean, ohampion-like. G». I was expecting when yoa 
would say bull- like too. 

Ok Bkixo Ili. — 0», Are you in good health I Li. I wish I were, 
Not altogether so well as I would be. Indeed I am so so. Pretty well. 
I am as well as I can be, since I cannot be so well as I would Iml As 
I use to be. 60 as it pleases Qod. Truly not very well. Never 
worse in all my life. As I am wont to Iml I am as they use to be 
who have to do with the doctor. 0». How do vou do ) Li. Not 
as I would do. Why truly not well, ill, very ill, in an unhappy, 
unprasperous, unfavourable, bad, adverse, unlucky, fbeble, dubious, 
indifferent state of health, not at all as I would, a tolerable, snoh as I 
would not wish even to my enemies. 

Ge. You tell mc a melancholy story. Heavens forbid it. God 
' forbid. No more of that I pray. I wish what you say were not tniCL 
But yon must be of good cheer, you must pluck up a good heart. A 
good heart is a good help in bad circumstances. You muRt bear up 
your mind with the hope of bettor fortune. What distemper is it} 
What sort of disease is it? What distemper is it that afflicts yout 
What distemper are yon troubled with ? Li. 1 cannot tell, and in that 
my condition is. the more dangerous. G». That is tnie, for when the 
disease is known it is half cured. Have you had the advice of any 
doctor } Li. Ay, of a great many; Oe. What do they say to yonr 
case t Li. What the lawyers of Demiphon (in the play) said to nim. 
One says one thing, snother he says another, and the third he will ooi^ 
aider it. But they all agree in this, that I am in a sad ooaditio|L 
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1(1^2^ ^j: How long have joa been taken with this illness ? How long* 
•^^^^ 70a been ill of this distemper ? How long has this illness seized 
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V LL About twenty days more or lesS| almost a month. It is 
near three months. It seems an age to me since I was first taken 
^^ €f€. Bat I think 70a ought to take care that the distemper do not 
Y^W upon 70Q. LL It has grown too much upon me already. Ge. 
^ it a dropsjt Lf. They say it is not, Ge, Is it a djrsentery t 
U. I think not G^ IsitafcTer? Z^L I beUeve it is a kind of a 
^^^%r, but a new one, as ever and anon new ones spring up that were 
^^iiknown before. Ge. There were more old ones than enough before. 
^ Thus it pleases Nature to deal with us, which is a little too severe. 
Gi. How often does the fit oomet Li. How often do you say t Every 
diy, ni^ every hour, indeed. Oe, Oh wonderful I It is a sad afflio- 
tum. Mow did you get this distemper I How do you think you came 
hy it! LL Bj reason of want Ge. Why, you don't use to be so 
superstitioos as to starve yourself with fiwting. LL It is not bigotry 
butpenuij. 0e, What do you mean by penury t LL I mean I could 
get no victuals. I believe it came by a oold. I fancy I got the dis- 
temper by eating rotten egg^ by drinkii^ too much water in my wine. 
This eruoity in m^ stomach came by eatutg green apples. 

Cfe. But consider whether you have not contracted this distemper 
by long and late studying! by hard drinking, or immoderate use of 
Yeneryt Why don't you send for a doctor t Zi. I am afraid he 
should do me more harm than good. I am afraid he should poison me 
instead of curing me. Ge. You ought to choose one that you can 
confide in* ZiL If I must die, I had rather die once for al], than to be 
tormented with so many slops. Ge. Well, then, be your own doctor. 
If you cannot trust to a doctor, pray God be your physician. There 
have been some that have recovered their health by putting on a 
Dominican or a Franciscan friar's cowl. Li. And perhaps it had been 
the same thing if they had put on a wlioremaster's cloak. These things 
-have no effect upon those that have no faith in them. Ge. Why, then, 
- believe that you may recover. Some have been cured by making vows 
to a saint LL But I have no dealings with saints. Ge, Then pray 
to Christ that you may have faith, and that He would be pleased to 
bestow the blessing of health upon you. LL 1 cannot tell whether it 
would be a blessing or not Ge. Why, is it not a blessing to be freed 
from a distemper t LL Sometimes it is better to die. I ask nothing 
of Him, but only that He would give me what would be best for me. 
Ge, Take something to purge you. LL I am laxative enough already. 
€r€. Take something to make you go to stool. Tou must take a purge. 
LL I ought to take something that is binding rather, for I am too 
laxative. 

Imqcibiko op a Person upon his Return. — Ge. Have you had 
a good and prosperous journey t LL Pretty good ; but that there is 
such robbing everywhere. Ge. This is the effect of war. Xt. It is 
• ao^ but it is a wicked one. Ge. Did you come on foot or on horseback t 
LL Part of the way on foot^ part in a coach, part on horseback, and 
MFt by sea. Ge. How go matters in Francet LL All is in cdn- 
foadiiy there is nothing but war talked o£ What mischiefii they mav 
liring upon their enemies I know not; but this I am sure o^ the French 
theaaolVes are aiBieted with inexpressible calamities. 
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Ce. Whence 00m« all these tomnltiury wani Xi, Wbonce 
ahonld thej oome, but IVom the ambition of monaroha. 0«. Bnt u 
would be mora their pmdenoe to appeaM these atoniis of hnman 
' affaira. LL Appease tfaem I a^, to uie; do, ae the eouth wind doet 
the sea. Thej aaioy Ihemeelves to be godi, and that the world waa 
made for their Bakea. Os, Ifa/, rather a prince was made for the 
good of the eommonwealth, and not the oommonwealth for the nke of 
the prince. Zi. Naj, there are elergymen too, who blow np thv . 
ooals, and Krand an alarm to these tumulta. Qt. I would hare them 
set in the front of the battle. Li. A7, Ay, but they talce can to keep 
out of harm's way. 

G«. But let us loave these public aflaits to FroTidenee. How go 
jour own mattersT LL Very well, bappilj, indifferently ww, 
tolerably. 6«. How goea it with your own bunoessT As 70a 
would hsTe it. lA. Nay, bettor than I could have wished for, batter 
than I deserve, beyond what I ooold have hoped for. <?a Are all 
things aooording to your mind 1 Is all well I Has ereiTthing *no- 
ceedfld I Li. It cannot be worse. It is imposaiblo it should be worse 
than it is. Ge. What, then, hare yon not got what yon songht fori 
Have you not caught the game you hnsted) Li. Hunt I ay, I did 
hunt indeed, but with vary ill success. G». Bnt is thera no hopa 
tbent Li. Hope enough, bnt nothing else. G». Did the bishop 
gire you no hopes I Li Yea, whole cartloads, and whole shiploads of 
hope; bnt nothing else. (?«. Has he sent yon nothing yett Li Ha 
promised me largely, bat he has never sent me a farthins. Ot. Then 
you must live in hopes. Li Ay, but that will not fill tne belly ; they 
that feed nnon hope, may be said to hang, but not to live. (?*. Bat 
however, then, you were the lighter for travelling, not having your 
poohels loaded. Li I confess that, nay, and safer too ; for an empty 
lK>clcet is the best defence in the world against thieves ; bnt for aU 
that, I had rather have the burden, and the danger too. Oa You 
was not robbed of anytlung by the way, I h^ 1 2Ji Bobbed I What 
can you rob a man of that has nothing I There was more resson for 
other folks to be afraid of me than I of them, having never a pennj 
in my pocket. I might sing and be starved all the way I weaU 
Hare you anything mora to say I 

G». Whera ara yon going now I Li Straight home, to see hoir 
all do there, whom I have not seen this long time. Ge. I wish you 
may 6nd all well at home, LL I pray Qod I may. Has anything 
new happened at our house since I went away I Ge, Nothing, bat 
only you will find your &mily bigger than it was ; for your Catula has 
brought you s little Catulus since you have been gone. Your hen has 
laid you an egg. Li That is good news ; I like your news, and I will 
promise to give you a gospel for iL Ga. What gospel I The gospel 
according to St. Matthew I Li Xo, but according to Homer, Here, 
take it. Ga. Keep your gospel to yourself, I have stones enough at 
hom& Li Do not slight my present, it is the eagle's stone ; it is ^ 
good for women with child ; it is good to bring on their labour. G*. 
Bay Tou so t Then it is a very aceeptable present to me, and I will 
endeaTour to make you amends. /C The amends is made alreftdy 
by your kind acoeptanoe. Gt. Nay, noUting in the world conid 00m» 
more seasonably, for my wife's bolly ia up to ber mouth alnunt. Itii 
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Tlien I win make ihifl bamdn with 70a ; that if she has a hoy, jovl 
shall lei me he the god&ther. Oe. Well I will promise jou that^ 
and that T^m diall name it too. Li. I wish it maj he for hoth our 
good. M Naj, lor all our good. 

MmmcBf Cyprian. 

Jfk Ton are oome hack fittter than 70a used to he. You are 
taller. Cy. But in truth I had rather it had heen wiser, 
or more learned. Ma, Tou had no heard when jou went away ; hut 
jroQ haTe Inrought a little one hack with you. You are grown some- 
"what i^dish nnce yon went away. What makes you look so pale, so 
lean, so wrinkled t Cy. As is my fortune, so is the hahit of roy hody. 
J/ia. Has it heen hut had thent Cy. She is never otherwise to me, 
but nerer wwse in my life than new. Ma. I am sorry for that. I 
am aerry for your misfortune. But pray, what is this mischance t 
CJyi I haTO lost all my money. Ma, What, in the seat Cy. No, 
on aborey hefore I went alKMird. Ma. Where Y Cy. Upon the 
Snglish ooast. Mm. It is well you escaped with your life ; it is hotter 
to Mae your money than that; the loss » of one's good name is worse 
than the loss of mon^. Cy. VLj life and reputation are safe ; hut 
mj money is lost if a. The loss of life never can he repaired ; tlie 
loas of reputation yery hardly ; hut the loss of money may easily he 
made up one way or another. But how came it ahout t Cy. I can- 
not tell, unless it was my destiny. So it pleased Ood. As the devil 
would have it Ma. Isovr you see that Jeaniing and virtue are the 
safest riches ; for as they cannot he taken from a man, so neither are 
they hurdensome to him that carries them. Cy, Indeed you philo- 
aophise very well ; hut in the meantime I am in perplexity. 

' Claudius, BaUmi. 

CI I am glad to see you come well home, Balbus. Ba. And I 
to see you alive, Claudius. CL You are welcome home into your 
own country again. Ba. You should rather congratulate me as a 
lugitiTe from France. CL Why so t Ba. Because they are all up 
in arms there. CL But what have scholars to do with arms t Ba. 
But there they do not spare even scholars. CL It is well you are got 
offeale. Ba. But I did not get off without danger neither. CL 
You ate come hack quite another man than you went away. Ba. 
How so Y CL Why, of a Dutchman you are become a Frenchman. 
Ba. Why, was I a capon when I went away t CL Your dress shews 
that you are turned m>m a Dutchman into a Frenchman. Ba. I had 

^rather suffer this metamorphosis, than to he turned into a hen. 

S^ut as a cowl does not make a monk, so neither does a garment a 
Frenchman. 

^ CL Have you learned to speak French Y Ba, Indifferently well. 

CL How did you leam itY Ba, Of teachers that were no dumb ones,' 
I assure t6u. CL From whom Y Ba. Of little women, more full of 
tongue wan turtle doves. C^ It is easy to leam to speak in such a 
•diooL Do you pronounce the French wellY Ba, Yes, that I do, 
and I pronounoe JLatin after the French mode. CL Then you will 
sever write good Tersea. Ba. Wh^ so Y CL Because you will make 
fiJae quantitiea, Ba. The quality is enough for me. 
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CL Ii Pftm oImt ^ th« pkgne I ilti. Xot quite, bat it ia not i 

oontiniul ; sometuneB it klMitea, «nd anon it retunu agun ; Mmetinietf I 
it ■Uokeiu, knd then rues Kgun. (7JL Is not wh itself pUgne enoughl ' 
Ba It ifl BO, nnleu God thought otherwiw. CL Sure biwd intut ba 
veiy dear there. Ba. There ia a great Mardt^ of it. There it » 
great want of ereTything bnt wicked aoldien. 0«od men are wonder- 
foUf cheap there. CL What ia in the mind of the French to go to 
war with the Germans t 'Ba. They have a mind to imitate the beetle, 
that will not giTe piMe to the eagle. Ererjr one thinki himeelf an 
Hercnlea in war. CL I will not detain f ou any longer ; at lome other 
Ume we will dirert onraelTee more largelj, when we can both apars 
time. At pnaent I have a little bnaiDeaa that calla me to another 
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, PaUr, i/idat, a Boy, JodoeuM. • 

Pe, Soho, aoho, boy 1 doea nobody oome to the doort Mi. I 
think this fellow jrill bmt the door down. Sure he mnat needs be 
aome intimate aoquaintanoe or other. Oh, old friend Peter, what hast 
brought I Pa. Uyaelf. Mi. In truth then yon have brought that 
vhi<£ ia not much worth. Pe. But I am aure I oost my father a great 
deal. Mi. I believe bo, mere than you can be aold for again. P§. 
Put ia Jodooua at homel Mi. I cannot tell, but I will go see. P». 
Go in first, and ask him if he pleases to be at home now, Mi. Qo .' 
yourself, and be your own errand boy. Pt. Soho I Jodocoa, are yon - 
at home I Jo. Ko, I am not. Pt. Oh 1 you impudent fellow I don't 
I hear yon sjieakt Jo. Kay, tou are more impudent, for I took 
vour maid'a word for it lately, that yon were ilot at home, and yon 
won't believe me myaelt i*a. You are in the right of it, you have 
served me in my own kind. Jo. Aa I aleep not for everybody, ao I 
am not at home to everybody, bnt for time to oome ahall always be at 
home to you. 

Pa. Methinks yon live the life of a snail. Jo. Why sol Pt. 
Because you keep (dwaya at home and never stir abroad, jnst like a 
lame cobbler always in hia atalL You ait at home till your breech 
growB to your seat Jo. At home I liave something to do, but I have 
no busineSB abroad, and if I had, the weather we have had for several 
days peat would have kept me from going abroad. Pa. But now it is 
fair and would tempt anybody to walk out; aee how charmmgly pleasant 
it is. Jo. If you have a mind to walk I will not be ELgainat it. Pt. 
In truth, I think we ought to take the opportunity of this fine weather. 
Jo. But we ought to get a merry companion or two to go along with 
us. Pe. So we will; bnt tell me who you would have then. Jo. 
What if we should get Hught Pt, There ia no great difference 
between Hugo and Nuza Jo. Come on, then, I like it mighty welL 
Pe. What if we should call Alardus T Jo. He is no dumb man, I 
will assure you; what he wants in hearing he will make up in talking. 
Pt, If you will, we will get Nnvius along with us, too. Jo. If we 
have but him, we shall never want merry atoriea. I like the companT 
mainly, the next thing is to pitch upon % pleasant place. Pt. I wiU 
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ahflv 700 ft place where joa shall neither want the shade of a grove» 
nor this pleasant Terdure of meadows, nor the parling streams of foiin- 
tnins; joa will say it is a phu» worthy of the muses themselves. 
J^ Tou pmnise nobly. Pe, Ton are too intent npon your books ; 
jtm^ lit too dose to your books ; you make yourself lean with immod- 
erate study. /0, 1 had rather grow lean with study than with love. 
LP* We don't live to study, but we therefore study that we may live 
l]^easantly. «/Sx Indeed, I could live and die in my study. Pe, I 
«pptova wen enough of studying hard, but not to study myself to 
death. Has this walk pleased you I Jo. It has been a charmingly 
pleasant one. 

OUm^ Lwnard, 

OL Where is our Leonard gomst Le» I was coming to yon. 
€fU That you do but seldom. Le, Why so t Oi. Because you have 
not been to see me this twelve months. Zd I had rather err on that 
band to be wanted, than to be tiresome. M I am never tired with 
the company of a good friend ; nay, the oftener you come the more 
welcome you are. Le, But, by the wav, how goes matters at your 
lumse I &». Why, truly, not many things as I would have them. 
£«. I don't wonder at that, but is your wife brought to bed yet? 
GL Ay, a great while ago, and had two at a birth toa Zd How, two 
mi once t GL Tis as I tell you, and more than that, she is with child 
again. Le, That is the way to increase your family. Oi. Ay, but I 
wish fortune would increase my money as much as my wife does my 
family. 

Lt, Have you disposed of your daughter yet t Gi, No, not yet. 
XeL I would have you consider if it be not hazardous to keep such a 
great maid as she at home ; you should look out for a husband for 
her. Gi, There is no need of that, for she has sweethearts enough 
already. Le. But why, then, don't you single out one for her, him 
that you like the best of them t Gi. They are all so good that I 
cannot tell which to choose. But my daughter will not hear of marry- 
ing. Le. How say you I If I am not mistaken, she has been mar- 
riageable for some time. She has been fit for a husband a great while, 
ripe for wedlock, ready for a husband this great while. Gi. Why 
not, she is above seventeen, she is above two-and-twenty, she is in her 
nineteenth year, she is above eighteen years old. Le. But why is 
ahe averse to marriage t Gi. She says she has a mind to be married 
to Christ. Le. In truth, He has n^ great many bri det^. But is she 
inanied to an evil senius that lives chastely with a Eusband 7 Gu 1 
don't think so. £e. How came that whimsey into her head 7 ^i. I 
cannot tell, but there is no persuading her out of it by all that can be 
said to her. Le. Tou should take care that there be no tricksters 
that inveigle or draw her away. Gi, I know these kidnappers well 
enough, and I drive this kind of cattle as far from my house as I can. 
Le. But what do you intend to do then t Do vou intend to let her 
'have her humour t Gi. No; I will prevent it if possible. I will try 
every method to alter her mind ; but if she persists in it, I will not 
£Mee her against her will, lest I should be found to fight against Qod, 
or rather to fight against the monks. Le. Indeed, you speak very 
religionsly; but take care to try her constancy thoroughly, lest she 
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should afterwards repent it when it is too late. OL I will do m j 
utmost endeavours. 

Zd What employment do your sons follow I 0%, The eldest has 
been married this good while, and will be a fiither in a little time ; I 
haye sent the youngest away to Paris, for he did nothing ~ 
while he was here. Le, Why did von send him thither t 
he might oome back a greater fool than he went. J>. Don' 
Gi. The middlemost hui lately entered into holy orders. £«L I wish 
them all well 

Afoptut, Droma, 

ifo. How is it t What are you doing, Dromo t Dr. I am sitting 
still. Mo. I see that ; but how do matters go with you t Dr. As 
they use to do with unfortunate persons. Mo, God forbid that that 
should be your case. But what are you doing t Dr. I am idling, as 
you see ; doing just nothing at all. Mo. It is better to be idle than 
doing of nothing ; it may be I interrupt you, being employed in some 
matters of consequence Y Dr. No, really, entirely at leisure ; I just ' 
began to be tired of being alone, and was wishing for a merry oom* 
panion. Mo. It may be I hinder, interrupt, disturb you, being about 
some business t Dr. No; you divert me, being tired with being idle. 
Mo. Pray, pardon me if I have interrupted you unseasonably. Dr, 
Nay, you come very seasonably ; you are oome in the niek of time ; I 
was just now wishing for you ; I am extreme glad of your company. 

Mo. It may be you are about some serious business, that I would 
by no means interrupt or hinder t Dr. Nay, rather it is according 
to the old proverb, Talk of the devil and he will appear ; for we were 
just now speaking of you« Mo. In short, I believe you were, for my 
ear tingled mightily as I came along. Dr. Which ear was it t Mo. 
My left, from which I guess there was no good said of me. Dr. Nay, 
I will assure you there was nothing but good said. Mo. Then, the * 
old proverb is not true. But what good news have you t Dr. They 
say you are become a huntsman. Mo. Nay, more than that, I have 
gotten the game now in my nets that I have been huntixig after. 
Dr. What game is it ? Mo. A pretty girl, that I am to marry in, a 
day or two ; and I entreat you to honour me with your good oompany 
at my wedding. Dr. Pray, who is your bride t Mo. Alice, the 
daughter of Chromes. Dr. You are a rare fellow to choose a beauty 
for one ! Can you fancy that black-a-top, snub-nosed, sparrow-mouthed, 
paunch-bellied creature? Mo. Prithee, hold thy tongue ; I marry her 
to please myself, and not you. Pray, is it not enough that I like her Y 
The less she pleases you, the more she will please me. 

Sj/ms, Geta. 

Sy. I wish you much happiness. G€. And I wish you double 
what you wish me. Sy. What are you doing t Ge. 1 am talking. 
Sy. What, by yourself) Ge. As you see. Sy. It may be you are 
talking to yourself, and then you ought to see to it that you talk to 
an honest man. Ge, Nay, I am conversing with a very facetious 
companion. Si/. With whom t Ge. With Apuleius. Sy. That, I 
think you are always doing, but the muses love intermission ; you 
study continually. Ge. 1 am never tired witii study. Sy. It may 
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be a(s ^^ 7^ 7^^ ought to set boandB ; though study ought not to be 
omitlad, jet it ought sometimes to be intermitted ; studies are not to 
be quite thrown «sidey yet they ought for a while to be laid aside ; 
there is nothing pleasant that wants yariety i the seldomer pleasures 
are made use <^ the pleasanter they are. You do nothing else but 
study. Tou are always studying. Tou are continually at your books. 
You read incessantly. Tou study night and day. You never are but 
a studying. You are continually at your study. You are always 
intent upon your books. You know no end of, nor set no bound to 
study. You give yourself no rest from your studies. You allow 
jourself no intemussion in, nor ever give over studying. Ge, Very 
well 1 This is like you. Yon banter me as you use to do. You make 
a game of me. You joke upon me. You satirise me. You treat me 
with a sneer. I see how you jeer me well enough. You only jest 
with me. I am your laughing-stock. I am laughed at by you. You 
asake yourself merry with me. You make a mere game and sport of 
me. why don't you put me on asses' ears too t My books, that are 
sU orer dusty and mouldy, shew how hard a studier I am. Sy, Let 
me die if I don't speak my mind. Let me perish if I don't speak as I 
think. Let me not live if I dissemble. I speak what I think. I speak . 
the truth. I speak seriously. I speak from my heart I speak 
aothing but what I think. 

Ge, Why don't you come to see me t What is the matter you 
have not come to see me all this while 7 What is the matter you visit 
me so seldom Y What has happened to yon that you never have come 
to me for so long timet Why are you so seldom a visitor? What is 
the meaning that you never come near one for so long time 1 What 
has hindered you that you have come to see me no oftener 7 What 
has prevented you that you have never let me have the opportunity of 
seeing you for this long time ? 

iffy. I could not by reason of business. I had not leisure. I 

would have come, but I could not for my business. Business would 

not permit me hitherto to come to see you. These floods of business 

that I h&79 been plunged in would not permit me to pay my respects 

to you. I have been so busy I could not come. I have been harassed 

with so many vexatious matters that I could not get an opportunity. 

I have been so taken up with a troublesome business that I could 

never have so much command of myself You must impute it to my 

business, and not to me. It was not for want of will, but opportunity. 

I could not get time till now. I have had no time till now. I never 

have had any leirare till this time. I have been so ill I could not 

come. I could not come, the weather has been so bad. Ge. Indeed 

I accept of your excuse, but upon this condition, that you don't make 

Qse of it often. If sickness has been the occasion of your absence, 

your excuse is juster than I wish it had been. I will excuse you upon 

this condition, that you make amends for your omission by kindness, 

if you make up your past neglect by your future fie^uent visits. 

iSy. You don't esteem these common formalities; our friendship is more 

firm than to need to be supported by such vulgar ceremonies. He 

yisiis often enough that loves constantly. Ge. A mischief take those 

eneombranoes that have deprived us of your company. I cannot tell 

what to wish fiir bad enough to those afiain that have envied us the 
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oompftnjr of m good » friend. A misohisf take that ftrer tluU hftth 
tonneDt«d ub so long irith the want of yon. I wish thftt fever nwj 
perish, BO thoa th/aelf vert but Bftfe^ 

Jamu, Sapidu4. 
CoHHAMOiMO Ann FROKiBtHO. — •/& I pi«7 you tolce ft meoial 
care of thia matter. I eameitlj entreat joa to take care of thU 
affair. If you hare any reapeot for me, P^^Y manage this aflair 
diligently. Pray be very careful in thia afiW. Pray take a great 
deal of care about this busineas for my aake. If yon are indeed 
the man I always took you to be, let me Bee in this eonoem what 
esteem you have for me. So. Say no more, I will dispatoh this 
affair for you, and that very shortly toa I cannot indeed wanmnt 
you what the event shall be, but this I promise you, that neither 
fidelity nor industry Bhall be wanting in me. 1 will take mor* 
care of it than if it were my own affiur. Though, indeed, that 
which is my friend's I account as my own. I will so manage the afikir, 
that whatever is wanting, care and diligence shall not be wanting. 
Take you no care about the matter, I will do it for you. Do yon b« 
easy, I will take the management of it npoD myself. I am glad to 
have sn opportunity put into my hand of shewing you my respect. 
I do not promise you in words, but I will in reality perform what- 
soever is to be expected from a real friend, and one that haartilr 
wishes you well. I will not bring you into a fool's luradise. I wiU 
do that wLich shall give you occasion to say you trusted the afiair to 

Success. — So. The matter succeeded better thnn I oonld have ex- 
pected. Fortune has favotired both our wishes. If fortune had been 
your wife she could not have been tnore observant to yon. Your affur 
went on bravely with wind and tide. Fortune has outdone our very 
wishes. You must needs be a favourite of fortune, to whom all things 
fall out just as you would have them. I have obtained more than I 
could presume to wish fur. This journey has been performed, from 
beginning to end, with all the fortanate circumstances imaginal>Ie. 
The whole affair has fallen out according to our wish. This chanoa 
fell out happily for us. I think we have been lucky to admiration, that 
what has been so imprudently enterprised has so happily snooeeded. 

A GiviNo ONE Thanks.— ^o. Indeed I thank you, and shall thank 
you heartily as long aa I live for that good service you have done me. 
I can scarce give you the thatiks you deserve, and shall never be able 
to make you amends. I see how much I am obliged to you for your 
kindness to me. Indeed I don't wonder at it, for it is no new thing, 
and in that I am the more obliged to you. My Sapidus, I do, and it 
is my duty to love you heartily for your kindness to me. Inasmuch 
as in this affair you have not acted the part of a courtier, I do, aod 
always shall thank you. I respect you, and thank you that you made 
my affair your care. You have obliged me very much by that kind* 
ness of youis. It is a great obligation upon me that you Have managed 
my concern with fidelity. 

Of all your kindnesses, which are indeed a great many, yon have 
shewed me, none baa obliged me more than thJ& I cannot possibly 
make yon a return aooording to your merit. Too mooh owemoay 
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between jou aiid«f i8 nnneoessarj, bat that which is in my p<nrer I 

viU do. I will be thankful as long as I live. I confess mjrself lughl j 

oUiged to yon for your good service. For this kindness I owe you 

more than I am able to pay. By this good office you have attaciied 

me to yon so firmly that I can never be able to disengage mysel£ 

Too have laid me under so manv and sreat obligations that I shall 

Mfer be able V> get out of your debt Ko slave was ever so engaged 

IB daty to his master as you have engaged me by this office. You 

liiTe by this good turn brought me more into your debt than ever I 

■Ul be able to pay. I am obliged to you upon many accounts, but 

upon none more than upon this. Thanks are due for common kind- 

My but this is beyond the power of thanks to retaliate. 

Thb Ahswbb. — Sck Forbear these compliments; the friendship 

between you and I u greater than that we should thank one another for 

tty service done. I have not bestowed this kindness tipon you, but only 

nuulearetum of it to you. I think the amends \b sufficiently made, if 

ny most sedulous endeavours are acceptable to you. There \b no reason 

' jim should thank me for repajring this small kindness for those unoom- 

Bioik kindnesses I have so often received from you. Indeed, I merit no 

pndae, but should have been the most ungrateful man in the world if 

I had been wanting to my friend. Whatsoever I have, and whatsoever ' 

I am do^ you may call as much your own as anything that you have 

^ best title to. I look upon it as a fovour that you take my service 

^B^y. Tou pay so great an acknowledgment to me for so small a 

^^ess, as thouffh I did not owe you much greater. He serves him« 

ielf that serves nis friend. He that serves a fiiend does not give 

^^^y hii service, but puts it out to interest. If you approve of my 

•*'^oe, pray make frequent use of it ; then I shall think my service is 

^^'^Ptable, if as ofien as you have occasion for it you would not 

"^^^eat but command it 

RASH VOWS. 

Amoldua, Comeliui, 

n ^r. O Cornelius, well met heartily; you have been lost this 

lon^^^^^ years. Co, What, my old companion Amoldus, the man I 

.J^^'^f) to see most of any man in the world t God save you. A r. We 

^ €^Ve thee over for lost. But, pritheo, where hast thou been rambling 

^ ^^J^ whUet Co. In the other world. Ar. Why, truly a person 

{7o^^ think so by thy slovenly dress, lean carcase, and ghastly phyz. 

gV^^Vell, but I am just come from Jerusalem, not from the Stygian 

2^7^^ Ar. What wind blew thee thither! Co. What wind blows 

ln^'^^^t many other folks thither t Ar. Whj, folly, or else I am mis- 

^£^^^ Co. However, I am not the only fool in the world. Ar. What 

1^^ ^vn hunt after there f Co, Why, misery. Ar. You might have 

g^^^4 that nearer home. But did you meet with anything worth 

1^^^^^ tiiere t Co. Why, truly, to speak ingenuously, little or nothing. 

^/^^y shew us some certain monuments of antiquity, which. I look upon 

^J^ most of them counterfeits, and mere contrivances to bubble the 

^^Ple and eredulous. I don*t think thej know precisely the place 

^^ Jerusalem anciently stood in. 
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Ar. What did roa wa, Uient Co. A. grMt dwl of lMirti«ritj 
' ererfwixen. Ar, Bat I bop« joa ue oome M«k more holr than tou 
went. Co. No, indeed, rather ten timet woTM. Ar, Wsll, bat thm 
^an are richer! Co. Vkj, rath«r poorer than Job. Ar. Bat dmi't 
yoa repent 70U have taken to long a joame7 to lo little purpoaaf 
Co. No, nor I am not ashamed neither, I have so many companion! of 
m^ folly to keep me in ooontenanoQ; and a* for repentanoe^ it ia too 
late now. Ar. What, do yoa get no good, then, by so daogeroui s 
voyaget Co. Yea, a great deal. Ar. What ia it! Co. Whr,"! 
shall lire more plfasantlf for it for time to come. Ar. Wut, 
becaaae yon will liave the pleaanre of telling old etoriea when tlw 
danger ia oTert Co. That u Bomething indeed, bnt that ia not alL 
Ar. It there any other advantage in it hesidea that I Co. Yea, there 
ia. Ar, What ia iti pray tell me. Co. Why, I can divert myaelf 
and company, as oft ae I have a mind to it, in romancing upon my 
adventures over a pot of ale or a good dinner. if r Why, tnly that 
ia something, as yoa say. Co. And beaides, I ahall take as maoh 
pleasure myself when I hear othera romancitig about things they 
never heard nor saw ; nay, and that they do with that asauianoev thaf 
when they are telling the moat ridiculous and impossible thiiwa in 
nature, they penuade themselves they are speaking truth aU the 
while. 

Ar. This ia a wonderful pleasure. Well, then, you have not loat 
all your cost and labour, as the aaying is. - Co. Nay, I think this is 
eomothing better still than what they do, wbo, for the sake of a little 
advance money, list themselves for aoldiers in the army, whidi ia the 
nursery of all impiety. Ar. But it is an ungentleman-lilce .thing to 
take delight in telling lies. Co. But it b a little more like a gentle- 
man than either to delight others, or be delighted in slandering other 
fonona, or lavishing away a man's time or substance in gaming. Ar. 
ndeed I muat be of your mind in that. Co. But then there is 
another advantage. Ar. What is that T Co. If tliore shall be any 
friend that I love very well, who ahall happen to be tainted with this 
frenzy, I will advise him to stay at home ; as your mariners that hav« 
been oast away advise them that are coing to sea, to stoer clear of the 
jilace where they miscarried. Ar. I wish you had bean my monitor 
in time. Co. What, man I have you been mfectod with this disease 
too t Ar. Yes, I have been at Rome and Compostella. Co, Qood 
tiod ! how I am pleased that yon have beon as great a fool as 1 1 
What I^illas put that into your head I Ar. No Pallaa, but Morin 
lather, especially when I left at home a hand&ome young wife, several 
children, and a family who had nothing in the world to depend upon 
for a maiotenance bnt my daily labour. (7o. Sure it must be some 
important reason that drew yon away from all these engaging relatione. 
Prithee, tell me what it was. Ar. I am ashamed to tell it. Co. 
You need not be ashamed to tell me, who, yon know, have been sick of 
the same distemper. 

Ar. There was a knot of neighboun of ns drinking together, and 
when the wine began to work in our noddles, one said he had a mind 
to make a visit lo St. James, and another to St. Peter ; presently tliere 
was one or two that promised to go with them, till at last it waa 
concluded upon to go all together ; and I, that I might not seem a, 
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^^lAgreaiible oompuiioiiy rather tlian break good oompan j» promised t 

1^ too. The next question was, whether we should go to Rome o 

l^Qpostellat Upon the debate it was determined that we should al 

pd willing, set out the next day for both plaoes. Co. A gjnave deere 

^(ter to be written in wine than engraved in brass. Ar, Presently i 

/^per was put about to our good journey, which, when every mai 

T^ taken <« in his tum« the vote passed into an act, and became in 

f^^ble. (7o. A new religion 1 But did you all come safe back 

{•^•^ All but three, one died by the way, and gave us in charge to giv< 





'VTas he so gw>d a man, then t Ar, The veriest droll in nature 

"^Thy do you think he is in heaven, then t Ar. Because he hai 

'^ole satchelful of large indulgences. Co. I understand you, bu 

m long way to heaven, and a very dans erous one too, as I am told 

lesson of the little thieves that infest die middle region of the air 

TThat is true, but he was well fortified with bulls. Co. Wha 

were they written in t Ar. In Latin. Co. And will the] 

n I Ar. Tes, unless he should happen upon some spirit thai 

not understand Latin; in that case he must go back to Home, an'c 

■t new passport. Co. Do they sell bulla there to dead men too 

^ea; Imt hj the way, let me advise you to have a care what yoT 

W finr now there are a great many spies abroad. I don't speali 

A^tingly of indulgences tiiemselves, but I laugh at the folly of mj 

^SJUng companion, who though he was the greatest trifler that evei 

bom, yet chose rather to venture the whole stress of his salvation 

a skin of parchment than upon the amendment of his life. Bui 

shall we have that merry bout you spoke of just now t Co, 

opporuinity offers we will set a time for a small collation, and 

some of our comrades ; there we will tell lies, who can lie fastest. 

divert one another with lies till we have our bellies full. Ar. 

on, a match. 

BENEFICE-HUNTING. 

Pa mphaguBy Codes. 

Pom. Either my sight fiuls me, or this is my old pot-<x>mpanioD 
Co. No^ no, your eyes don't deceive you at all, you see a 
L]«nion that is yours heartily. Pa. Nobody ever thought to have 
_. -^yon again, you have been gone so many years, and nobody knew 
^'^^^was become of you. But whence come you from 1 Prithee, tell me. 
^^ From the Antipodes. Pa. Nay, but I believe you are come firom 
^^ fortunate Islands. Co. 1 am gladyou know your old companion, I 




. ^^ afraid I should come home as Ulysses did. P<». Why, pray ? 

^^^Wr what manner did he come homcrf Co, His own wife did not 

n^»w him; only his dog, being grown very old, acknowledged his 

*^Mier, by wagging his taiL Pa. How many years was he from 

■^^^Hel Co. Twenty. Pa. Touhave been absent more than twenty 

TSf^ ^^ 7^ ^ knew your &ce asain. But who tells that story of 

vI^smI Oo^ Homer. Pa. Het They say he is the &ther oi all 
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fkbaloui itoriM. It majr bs hi* wife had gotten henelf ft gklUat in 
the meantime, and therefore did not know her own Ulynw. Co. 
Ho, nothing of that ; ab» wh one of the ohaateit women in the world. ■. , V 
Bat Pallu had nutde TTljMea look old, that ^e poicht not be known. lV '^ 
Pa. How oame he to be known at last I Co. Bj a little wart that b* f \ \ 
bad upon one of his toes. Hia norse, who was now a verjr old woman, . i v" 
took notioeof that as the was wasbins his feet v * '^ 

Pa. A cnrions old bag. Well, tuen, do f on wonder tiiat I know ' 
yon that has so remarkable a nose t Co, I am not at all sonj tot t j'^ 
this noie. Pa. No, nor have jon anj ooaa^ion tai be sorry fiH: having 
a thin^ that is fit for so mauT uses. Co. Tot what uses I Pa, Fint 
of al], it will serve instead of anextingnisberto pntout oandles. Co. 
Oo on. Pa. Again, if you want to draw aaythmg oat of a deep pitf 
it will serve instMd of an elephant's trunk. Co. Oh vonderfol I /*a< 
If your hands be employed it will serve instead of a pin. Co. Jait 
good for auythingelse 1 Pa. It yon have no bellows it will serve to 
blow the fire. Co. This is very pretty ; have yon any more of it } 
Pa. If the light offends you when you ore writing, it wUl serve lor an 
umbrella. Co. Ha, ba, ha I Have yon anything more to say 1 Pa. 
In a sea fight it will serve for a grappling-hook. Co. What will it 
serve for in a land fight t Pa. Instead of a shield. Co. And what 
else T Pa. It will serve for a wedge to cleave wood withaL Co. 
Well said. Pa, If you mot the part of a herald, it will be for a - 
trumpet ; if you sound an alann, a horn ; if you dig, a spade ; if yon 
reap, a sickle ; if you go to sea, an anchor ; in the kitoben it will serve 
for a flesh-hook ; and in fisbing, a flsb-book. 

Co. 1 am a happy fellow indeed, I did not know I carried about 
me a piece of household -at nff tbat would serve for bo many uses. But 
in the meantime, in what comer of the earth have you hid yourself i 
all this while 1 Pa. In Borne. Co. But is it possible that in so I 
public A place nobody should know you were alive 1 Pa. Oood men I * 
are nowhere in the world so much ineoffnito ss there, so that in the I 
brighteet day yon shall scarce see one in a thronged market. Co. 



deed I hunted after them diligently, but I had no lucoess ; for the I 
way of fishing there is according to the proverb, with a golden hook. ■ 
Co. That is a foolish way of fishing. Pa. No matter for that, some, 
folks find it a very good way. Co. Are they not the greatest fools 
In nature that change gold for leadt Pa. But don't you know that 
there are veioa of gold in holy lead 1 Co. What, then, are you ooms 
back nothing but a FampbaguHt Pa. No. Co. What then, prayl 
Pa. A rsTcnoua wolf. Co. But they make a better voyage of it 

' that return laden with budgets full of benefices. Why had you 
rather have a benefice than a wifet Pa. Because I love to live at 
eoae. I love to live a pleasant life. Co. But in my opinion they 
live the moat pleasant life that have at home a pretty girl, that they 
may embrace aa often oi they have a mind to it. Pa, And you may 

. odd this to it, aometimes when they have no mind to it. I love r 
continual pleasure; he that marries a wife is happy for a month, bat 
he that gets a fat benefioe lives merrily all his life. 

' Co. But solitude is so melanchcdy a life, tbat Adam in Pandis* 
oould not have lived happly unless Ood had given him an Sva, 
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^ K^ will^'neirer need to want an Eve that has gotten a good 

^1^'''^^^ Co. Bot that pleasare cannot really be «died pleasure 

^l^ ^^CTiei an ill name and bad oonsoienoe with it Pa. You say 

^^^>ui therefore I design to divert the tediousness of solitude by 

^'^^«rsation with bookSi Co, They are the pleasantest companion» 

- ^ ^^ worid. But do you intend to return to your fishing againt 

^ ^^ I would if I could get a fresh bait. Co. Would you have 

^9^den one or a silver onet Pm. Either of them. Co. Be of 

^??^^ ^eer, Tour &ther will supply you. Phl He will part with 

^^^; and especially he will not trust me again, when he comes 

1^ J^^entand I hare spent what I had to no purpose. Co. That 

jf ^^ diance of the dice. Pa. But he don*t_ liae those dice. Co. 

^^ ^e «haU absolutely deny you, I will shew you where you may have 

^ ^iich as you please. Pa. You tell me good news indeed; come 

^^^^ it me, my heart leaps for joy. Co. It inhere hard by. Pa. 




l^_^^7,liaTe yon gotten a treasure) Co, If I had I would have it 

^I^^^iiiTael^ not for you. Pa. If I could but get tosether one bun- 

v^TL^^ ducats I should be in hopes again. Co. I will anew you where 

nay have 100,000. Pa. Prithee, put ine out of my pain then, 

not teaie me to death. Tell me where I may have it Co, 

the Asse Bud»i; there you may find a great many ten thon- 

whether yon would have it gold or silver. Pa. Qto and be 

with your banter; I will pay^ou what I owe yon out of that 

Co. Ay, so you shall, but it shall be what I lend you out of 

Pa. I know your waggish tricks well enough. Co, I am not 

^ compared to you for uiat 

-■^ Pa. Nay, you are the veriest wag in nature ; you are nothing but 

^>r^ ggery; you make a jest of a serious matter; in this affair it is a fur 

llj^^er matter to tease me than it is to please me; the matter is of too 

^^^t a consequence to be made a jest of; if you were in my case you 

^Uld not be so gamesome; you make a mere game of me; you game 

^^4 banter me; you joke upon me in a thing that is not a joking matter. 

^^* I don't jeer you, I speak what I think; indeed I do not laugh, 

^ ^p«ak my mind, I speak seriously, I Mi»eak from my heart; I speak 

T^c«rely, I speak the truth. Pa. So may your cap stand always 

^IH^ your head, as you speak sincerely. But do I stand loitering 

^?^>e, and make no haste home to see how all thinss go there 7 Co. 

i^Hi will find a great many things new. Pa. I beUeve I shall; but 

^^"ish I may find all things as I would have them. Co. We may 

^ '^rish so if we will, but never anybody found it so yetL Pa. Our 

^^bles will do us both this good, that we shall like home the better 

il^ 'tiffle to come. Co. I cannot tell that, for I have seen some that 

played the same game over and over again; if once this infection 

a person he seldom' gets rid of it 

THE SOLD/EH'S CONFESSION. 

Hamno^ Thta$ffmachu9. 

J fl n wC L How comes it about that you who went away a Mercury, 
back a Yalcant Tht. Wlat do you talk to me of your 
and your Yuleaaa fcr I Ha. Bdcause jou seemed to bft. 
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nsady to flj when 700 went awdjr, but 70a are come limping homi*. 
3'kr. I am come buck like a soldier then. 2/a. You a wldier, that 
would outrun a stag if an enemjr were at jroar heels. Thr. The hojw 
of bootj made me valiant. 1/a. Well, hare 70U brought home a good 
deal of plunder then 1 Thr, Empty pockota I/a. Xhsa you *ere 
the liffliter for travelling. T&r. But I iraa heavy laden with sin. 



,am.of, 
n must I 
jy, and I 



campaign than in the whole course of my life befura 

Ha. How do you like a soldier's life I Thr. There 
life in the world more wicked or more wretched. Ha. What then a 
be in the minUi of tjiose people that for the sake of a little money, s 
some out of ouriosity, make as niaoh hast« to a battle as to a banquet? 
T/a; In truth, I can think no other but they are possessed ; for if the 
devil were not in them they would never anticipate their fate. Ha, Bo 
one would think ; for if you would put them upon any honest bnainess, 
they will scarce stir a foot in it for any money. But tell me, how went 
the battle 1 who got the better of it 1 T/tr. There was such a halloo-' 
ing, hurly-burly, noise of guns, trumpets, and drums, neighing of horses, 
ftud shouting of men, that I was so fkr from knowing what others were 
A doiDg, tliat I Bcsrcely knew where I was myself. Ha. How oomes it 
about then that others, after a fight is over, do paint you out every. 
circumstance so lo the life, andiell you what such an officer said, and 
what the other did, as though they had been nothing but lookers on 
all the time, and liad been evei-ywbere at the same timet TAr. It ia 
my opinion that they lie confoundedly. I can tell you what was done 
iu my own tent, but as to what woe done in the battle, I know nothing 
at all of that. Ha. Don't you know how you came to be lame neither t 
TAr. Scarce that, upon my honour, bnt I suppose my knee was hurt by 
a stone, or a borsehoel, or so. Ha. Well, but I can tell you. T/tr. 
You tell me I Why, has anybody told youl Ha. No, but I gueaa. 
Thr. Tell mo, then. Ha. When you wore running awa^ in a fright, 
you fell down and hit it against a stone. Thr. Let me die if yon haro 
not hit the nnil on the head. Ha. Qo, get you home and tell your wife 
of your exploits. JVir, She will read me a junipcr-lectm-o for ooming 
. home in such a pickle. I/a. But what restitution will you make for 
what you have stolen t Thr. That is made alroi\dy. Ha. To whom 1 
Thr. Why, to whores, sutlers, and gamesters. //a. That is like, a 
soldier for all the world; it is but just that what is got over the devil's 
back should be spent under his belly. Ha. But I hnj>eyou have kept 
your fingers all this while from aacrileget Thr There is nothing ' 
sacred in hostility; there we neither spare private houses nor churches. 
J/a. How will you make satisfaction t Thr, They say there ia no 
satisfaction to be mode for what is done in war, for all things are lawful 
there. Ha. You mean by the law of arms, I suppose t Thr. Yon are 
right. Ha. But that law is the highest injustice. It was not the love 
of your country, but the love of booty that made you a soldier. TAr, 
1 confess so, and I believe very few go into the army with any better 
design. Ha. It is indeed some excuse to be mad with the greater part 
of mankind. TAr, I have beard a parson say in his pulpit that war 
waa lawful Ha. Pulpits indeed are the oracles of truth. But war 
may be lawful for a prince, and yet not so fbr you. Thr. I h^^e hefttd 
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tibti 9ff/rj man must live by liis trade. J7a. A very HonouraUe trade 
ind^Hwli to Imm HouseSy rob churches, ravish nuns, plunder i ae poor, and 
sunder the innocent ! Thr. Butdiers are hired to kill beasts ; and « 
"wkj b <mr trade found &ult with, who are hired to kill men t i 

Hm, But were you never thoughtful what should become of your l, 
«oul if you happened to be killed in the battle) Thr, Not very 
Biiicii ; I was very well satisfied in my mind, having once for all oom- 
ssended myself to St Barbara. Ha. And did she take you under her 
protection) Thr. I fancied so, for methought she gave me a little 
nod. ifo. What time was it ? In the morning. Tkr. No, no ; it 
was after supper. Ha, And by that time I suppose the trees seemed 
to walk tool Thr, How this man guesses everything! But St. 
' CSirii^oplier was the saint I most depended on, whose picture I had 
always in my eye. Ha. What, in your tentt Thr. We had drawn 
1dm with charcoal upon our sail-doth. Thr. Then, to be sure that 
Christopher the collier was a sure card to trust to. But, without jest* 
^ing, I do not see how you can expect to be forgiven all these villanies, 
^uess you go to Rome. Thr. Tes, I can ; I Imow a shorter way than 
thatb HuL What way is that 9 7%r. I will go to the Dominicans, and 
the re I can do my business with the commissaries for a trifle. Ha, 
Whati for saorilegeY Thr. Ay ; if I had robbed Christ himself and 
cat off His head afterwards, they have pardons would reach it, and 
fXMnmissions lai*ge enough to corajiound for it. Ha. That is weU 
indeed, if God should ratify your composition. Thr. Nay, I am 
rtther afraid the devil should not ratify it ; God ia of a forgiving 
nature. 

Ha, What priest will you get vou t Thr, One that I know hfts 
hut little modesty or honesty. //a. Like to like. And when that 
is orer, you will go straight away to the communion, like a good 
Obrittian, will you not f Thr, Why should I not 7 For afler I have 
<^no6 discharged the jakes of my sins into lis cowl, and unburdened 
, >i^7self of my loggage, let him look to it that absolved me. Ha, But . 
\ ^ov can you be sure that he does absolve you 1 Thr^ I know that J 
' ^^ enough. Ha. How do you know it 9 Thr, Becauje he lays I 
'^ hand upon my head and mutters over something, I don't know 
^■^t Ha. What if he should give you all your sins again when he 
^Ja his hand upon your head, and these should be the words he 
^^tters to himself t— I absolve thee from all thy good deeds, of whioh 
I find few or none in thee ; I restore thee to thy wonted manners, and 
!^>e thee just as I found thee. Thr^ Let him look to what he says ; 
^ Ui eumgh for me that I believe I am absolved. Ha. But vou run 
* Si^eat haaurd by that belief, for perhaps that will not be satisfiiction 
^ Qody to whom thou art indebted. Thr. Who in mischief put you 
^ ^7 way to disturb my conscience, which was very quiet before t 
Al Hay, I think it is a very happy enoounter to meet a friend that 
|^^«s good advice. Thr. I cannot tdl how good it is, but I am sure it 
* M TCfj pleasant. 
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T//£ COMMANDS OF A MASTER. 

Xaban»», Syrut. 

Oallinq up trb Sleeper.— As. SoIio, who, rascal, 1 am Iiomm 
n bawling to you, aad you lie anoring atill ; you will aleep for arer I 
lliink in my oonscienoe ; either get up preaently or I will rouM yon 
with n good cudgeL When will you have «lept out your yeatenUy'* 
debauch 1 Are you not aahained, yoa sleepy sot, to lie a-bed till this 
time of dayl Good eervaata rive aa hooq aa it ia day, and take ears 
to get everything in order before their muter rises. How loth this 
drone is to leave his warm neat I Be is a whole hour acmtching, and 
stretcbin^, and yawning. S;/. It is scarce day yet Xa. I twliero 
nob to you ; it is midnight yet to your eyea, S}^ Whut do yon want 
uietodot 

Jia. Make the fire bum, brusli my cap and cloak, dean my shoes 
nnd guloshes, tnke my stockings and turn them Inside oot, and bruBh 
them well, Srat within and then without, bum a little perfume to 
sweeten the air, light a candle, give me a clean shirt, air it well before 
a clear fira Sy. It shall be done, sir. So. But make baste then ; 
all this ought to have been done before now, Sj/. I do make hasta, 
air. Jia. I sec what baate yoa make, you are never the forwarder, 
you go a snail's gnllop. Sy. Sir, I cafinot do two things at onoe. 
lia. You scoundrel, do you speak sentences too 1 Take away tli« 
chamber-pot, lay the bed-clothes to rights, draw back tlie onttains, 
sweep the house, sweep the chamber- floor, fetch me some water to wash 
my hands. What are you a aliviug about, you drone T Yon are k 
year a lighting a candle. Sj/. I can t find a spark of fire. Xa, It is 
BO you raked it up last night t Sy. I have no bellows. So. How 
the knave thwarts me, as if he tliat has you can want bellows. Sff. 
What an imperioiia master have I gotten I Ten of the nimblest 
fdlowa in thn world are scarce sufficient to perform his orders. Jia. 
What, is that you say, you slowback I Sy, Nothing at all, sir. So. 
No, sirrah, did I not hear you mutter t Sy. I was saying myprsyers. 
Ha. I believe so, but it was the Lord's Prayer backwards then, rny, 
what was that you were chattering about imperiousuess 1 Sy. I was 
wisbiDg you might be no empei'or. 

Ii(t. And I wish you may be made a man of a stamp of a tree. 
Wait upon me to church, and then Fun home and make toe bed, and 
put everything iu its place ; let the house be set to rights from top to 
bottom, rub the chamber-pot, put these foul things out of sight, 
perhaps I may have some gentry come to pay mo a visit ; if I find 
anything out of order I will thresh you soundly. Sy. I know your 
good humour well enough in that matter. Ha. Then it behoves you 
to look about you, if you are wise. i^. But all this while here is not 
one word about dinner. So. Out, you villain, one may see what 
your mind runs on. I do not dine at home, therefore come to me ft 
little before ten o'clock, that you may wait upon me where I am to go 
to dinner. Sy. You have taken care of yourself, but there is not a 
bit of bread for me to put into my head. So. If yon have nothing 
to eat, you have something to hunger after. Sy. But futing von^t 
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fin tlie bdly. Ra. There is bread for you. Sy. There is so, but it 
Is as black as mj hat, and as coarse as the bran itselfl Ra. You 
dsiniy chapped fellow, jou ought to be fed with hay, if you had such 
commoDS as you deserre. What, I warrant jou, Mr. Ass, you must 
be fed with plumcakes, must you ? If you cannot eat dry bread, take 
sk leek to eat with it, or an onion, if you like that better. 

SsHDixa ABOUT YABious BUSINESSES. — Ra, You must go 

to market Sy. What, so &r 1 J?a. It is not a stone's-throw oiT, 

bvi it seems two miles to such an idle fellow as you ; but, however, 

I win saye you as much labour as I can ; you shall dispatch several 

Inisiiiesses in one errand; count them upon your fingers, that you 

tesj not forget any of them : first of all step to the salesman, and bring 

inj watered camblet doublet, if it be done ; then go and inquire for 

CSomelius the waggoner Hie is commonly at the sign of the Koebnck, 

lie uses that house), ask him if he has any letters for me, and what day 

lie sets out on his journey ; then go to the woollen draper, and tell him 

from me not to be uneasy that I have not sent him the money at* the 

time appmnted, for he shall have it in a very little time. Sy, Whent 

To-morrow come never t Ra, Do you crin, you pimpt Yes, before 

the first <rf March : and as you come back, turn on the left hand and 

go to the bookseller, and. inquire of him if there be any new books 

eome out of Germany — learn what they are, and the price of them ; 

then desire Goclenius to do me the honour to come to supper with me 

—tell him I must sup by myself if he don't Sy, What do you invite 

guctts tol You have not victuals enough in the house to give a mouse 

a netL Ra. And when you have done all these, go to the market 

^d buy a shoulder of mutton, and get it nicely roasted : do you hear 

^ut Sy, I hear more than I like to hear. Ra, But take you care 

you remember them all. Sy, I shall scarce be able to remember half 

^ tbem. Ra, What, do you stand loitering here, you idle knave ? 

ToQ might have been back before now. Sy, What one person in the 

vorld can do all these t Truly I must wait upon him out, and attend 

^pon him home ; I am his swabber, his chamberlain, his footman, his 

derk, his butler, his bookkeeper, his brawl, bis errand-boy, and last of 

^\ he does not think I have business enough upon my hands unless I 

^ his cook too. 

RiDiHO. — Ra, Bring me my boots, I am to ride out Sy, Here 
^h«j are, air. Ra, You have looked after them bravely; they 
^ all over mouldy with lying by ; I believe they have not been 
^c^tned nor greased these twelve months ; they are so dry, they 
^p acain; wipe them with a wet cloth, and liquor them well 
■'^^ Uie fire, and chafe them till they grow soft. Sy, It shall be 
^<^ sir. Ra, Where are my spurs t Sy, Here they are. Ra, 
^h here they are indeed, but all eaten up with rust Where is 
>>7 bridle and saddle t Sy, They are just by. Ra, See that noth- 
^g is wanting or broken, or ready to break, that nothing may be a 
hindruice to us when we are upon our journey. Bun to the saddler's 
^ get him to mend that rein ; when you come back, look upon the 
poises' leet^ and shoes, and see if there be any nails wanting or loose, 
now Ifltn and rough these horses are 1 How often do you rub them 
^VB, or eomb them in a year t Sy. I am sure I do it every day. 
^ Ihsi BBS/ be seen ; I believe they have not had a bit of victusJa 
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^ for three daya together. Sg. Indeed ther hare, air. J7«. Yon nj 
to, but the hone* would tell me another tele if thej oonid bat ipeftk, 
though indeed their leennesa apeaki loud enough. Sy, Indeed I take 
all the oare in the world of them. Jia. JRow oomei it about then 
itbat thej do not look aa well as yoa dol Sy. Became I do not eat 
httj. Ha. You hare lliig to do atill ; make readj taj portmanteMi 
qaickly. Sy. It ahall be don» 



THE SCHOOLMASTER'S ADMONITIONS. 

SehoUmaiUr and Bog. 

Sah. You aaem not to hare been bred at oonrt-, but in a oow- 
atall; you behave youraalf so clomiahlf. A gentleman ought to behave 
himself like a gentleman. Aa often or whenever any one that is 

J 'our Ruperlor apeaka to you, stand straight, pull off your hat, and 
ook neither doggedly, surlily, sauoily, malapertly, nor unsettledlj^ 
- but with a staid, modest, pleasant air in your countenanoe, and a 
bashful look fixed upon the person who apeaka to you ; your feet set 
close one by the other; your hands without action : don't stand titter 
totter, tirst standing upon one foot, and then upon another, nor play- 
ing with your fingers, biting your lip, scratching your head, or picldng 
your ears. I^et your clothes be put on tight and neat, that your whole 
dress, air, motion and habit, may bespeak a modest and bashfol tem- 
per, flo. What if I ahantvy,sirt J/o. Do so. JIo. Is this rightl 
Jfa. Not quite. So. Hurt I do sot Ma. That is pretty weU. 
So. Must! stand sol 

J/o. Ay, th%t u very well, remember that posture;. dont be ft 
prittle prattle, nor prate apace, nor be minding anything but what 
is said to you. If you are to ma)ce an answer, do it in few words, 
and to the purpose, every now and then prefacing with some title 
of respect, and sometimes uae a title of honour, and now and then 
make a bow, eapecially when yon have done siieaking. Nor do yon ' 
go awAy without asking leave, or being bid to go. Kow come let me 
see how yon can practise this. How long have you been from hornet 
So. Almost six months. Ma. You shonld have aaid, air. Bo. Al- 
moat six montha, air. Ma. Don't you long to see your mother t 
Bo. Yes, sometimes. Ma. Have you a mind to go to see her I B**. 
Yes, with your leave, sir. 

Ma. Now you sliould have mads a bow; tliat is very well, re- 
member to do ho; when you speak, don't ajicak fast, stammer, or 
a(>eak in your throat, but uae ypuraelf to pronounce your words 
diatinctly and clearly. If you pass by any ancient person, a magistrate, 
a minister, or doctor, or any person of figure, he sure to pull off your 
hat and make your reverence : do the aame when yon p4aa by any 
aaored place, or the image of the cross. When yon are at a feast, 
behave yourself cheerfully, but always so as to remember what be- 
comes your age. Serve youraelf laat; and if any nice bit be ofiered 
yon, refuse it modestly; but if they press it upon you, («ke it, and 
thank the person, and i^itting off a bit of it, offer iho rest either to 
Mm that gave it yon, or to iam ^^ wts next to you. If aajrbod^ 
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drinks to roa menily, tluuik lum, and drink moderatel/. If j<m do nol 
cire to dnnky koweyer, kiss tke cup. Look pleasantly n]K>n him tkat 
^leaks to yon; and be sure not to speak till you are spoken ta If 
•aytking tkat is obscene be said, don't laagh at it, but keep your 
countenance, as tkougk you did not understand it; do not reflect on 
anybody, nor take place of anybody, nor boast of anything of your 
own, nor undenralue anything of another person's. Be courteous to 
your companions that are your inferiors; traduce nobody; do not be a 
blab with your toiigne, and by this means you will get a good char- 
acter, and gain friends without envy. If ^e entertainment shall be 
long^ desire to be excused, bid mudi good may it do the guests, and 
withdraw from the table. See that you remember these things. J?a 
I will do my endeayour, sir. Is there anything else you would haye 
do! Ma. Kow go to your books. A>. Yes, sir. 



VARIOUS AMUSEMENTS. 

ITiehcloif Jerome, Cocbe, the MaaUr, 

Kie, I haye had a great mind a good while, and this fine weather 

^ is a great inyitation, to go to play. Hi. These indeed inyite you, 

% but the master <^n't. ifie. We must get some spokesman that may 

extort a holiday irom him. HL Tou did yeir well to say extort, 

^ yoa may sooner wrest Hercules' club out of his hands than get 

* pl>J-day from him; but time was when nobody loyed play better 

^^ he did. Nie. That is true, but He has foigot a great while 

H^ nnoe he was a boy himself; he is as ready and free at whipping 

^ anybody, but as sparing and backward at this as anybody in the 

T^<1 Bi. We must pick out a messenger that is not yery bashful, 

*^ Won't be presently dashed out of countenance by his surly words. 

2^ Let who will go, for me I had ratlier go without play than 

^idm for it Hu There is nobody fitter for this business than 

y^^ ilTtc. Nobody in the world, he has a good bold face of his 

V?^ and tongue enough; and besides, he knows his humour too. 

xJl 9^ Codes, you will highly oblige us alL Coe, Well, I will try ; 




W _^^ ^^ ^^ _^^^ ^^ 

^ Alercury send me good luck of my errand. 

f Qod saye you, sir. Ha. What aoes this idle pack wantt Coe. 

2 ^^^ seryant, reyerend master. Ma. This is a treacherous civility !. 

Y^l^^ wdl enough already. Tell me what it is you came for. Coo. 
ey^r^^ whole school b^ a play-day. Ifa. You do nothing else but play, 
oqI^^ without leaye. Coe. Your wisdom knows that moderate play 
V^fe^^ciM ^0 ^^ M 70^ ^9kye taught us out of ** Qnintilian." Ma. 



tlyi^^^ well, how well you can remember what is to your purpose t They 
^ij^ labour hard had need of some relaxation : but you that study idly, 
i^^_^tolay laboriously, had more need of a curb than a snaffle. Coe. If 
^J^^wng has been wanting in times past, we wiH labour to make it 
^^^^ fritnre diligence. Ma. Oh rare makers up 1 Who will be sure- 
^^ mr the peiftmninff this promise! Coe. I will yenture my head 
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npon it. Ma. "Stij, nther renture jour UiX. I know tliar» u but 
little ilependenM upon jonr word; but, howerer, I will tiy this tini* 
what oredit mvf be giTSn to foa; if joa daoeive me now, jaa sbftll 
' never obtun ui^thiug fh>ra me agkin. Let them play; but let tbem 
keep together in the field; don't let them go a. tippling or woree 
exeioises, and eee the/ oome home betimes, before annset. Coe. W« 
will, sir. 

I hsTe gotten leaTe, but with much ado. Jer, bnT« lad I 
we all love jtnx dearly. Coe. But we must be sure not to tranigreM 
our orders, for if we do, it will be all laid upon mj back; I have en- 
gaged for jon alt, and if je do, I will nerer do jour spokeaman again. 
J«r. We will take care. But what plaj do you like best I Cm. We 
will talk of that when we oome into the fields. 

Ifiehola» and Janma, 

Platiko at Ball. — Nie. So play is better to exercise all parts of 
the body than atoolball; but that is fitter for winter than summer. 
Jer. There is no time of the year with us but what is fit to play in.^ 
Nie. We shall sweat less if we play at tennis. Jer. Let us let nets 
alone to fishermen; it is prettier to catch it in our hands. Nie. ' 
Well, come on, I don't much matter; but how much shall we play 
fort Jer. For a fill-up, and then we shall not lose much money. 
Nie, But I had rather spare ray corpus than my money. Jtr. And 
I value my corpus more than my money. We must play for somethins, 
or we shall never play our best. Nie. You say true. Jvr. Whicn 
hand soever shall get the Srgt three games, eliall pay the uxth part 
of a groat to the other, but upon oonditioa that what is won ■hall be 
■pent among all the oompany alike. 

Nie. Well, I like the proposal; come, done, let ub choose hands; 
but we are all »o equally matched that it is no great matter who 
and who is together. Jer. You play a great deal better than L | 
Nie. But for aU that, yon have the better luck. Jer. Has fortune I 
anything to do at this playl Nie. She has to do everywhere. Jsr. ' 
Well, oome, let us toss up. boys, very well indeed, I have got the 
partners I would hav& Nie. And we like our partners very welL 
Jer. Come on, now for it, he that will win must look to his game, 
let every one stand to his place bravely. Do you stand behind me 
ready to catch the ball if it goes beyond me; do you mind there, and 
beat it back when it oomea from our adversaries. Nie. I will war^ 
rant ye I will hit it if it oomes near me. Jw. Go on and prosper, 
throw np the ball upon the house. He that throws and does not 
speak first, ihall lose his oast. Nie. Well, take it then. Jttr. Do 
you toss it; if you throw it beyond the bounds, or short, or over the 
tiouie, it shall go for nothing, and we will not be cheated: and truly 
yon throw nastily. As yon toss it, I will give it you again; I will 
give you a Roland for an Oliver; but it is better to play fairly and 
honestly. Nie. It is best at diversion to boat by fair play. 

Jar, It ia so, and in war too ; these arts have each their respective 
laws. There are some arts that are very unlair ones. Nie. I believe 
so too, and more than seven too. Slark the bounds with a shell, or 
brickbikt, or with your hat, if you will. Jur. I would rather do it 
with yours. Si^ Take Um ball again. Jtr. Throw it; loore it up. 
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Kic We luiTe two good wide goals. Jer. Prettjr wide, Vat they are 
aoimitof reaeh. Nic Thejr may be reached if nobody hinders it. 
J€t. Oh Inmyey I have gone beyond the first goal. We are fifteen. 
. Plaj sioatlj; we had got ^is too, if yon had stood in your place. 
Wdly now we are equd. Nic. Bnt you shall not be so long. \Velly 
we ai« thirty ; we are forty-five. Jer. What, sesterces t Nic No. 
^cr. Wbal^ tiien! Nie. Numbers. Jer. What signifies numbers if 
jcm have nothing to payt Nie. We hare gotten this game. Jer. 
Toa are a little too hasty ; you reckon your chickens before they are 
hat che d , I have seen Uiose lose the game that have had so many for 
lerei War and play is a mere lottery. We have got thirty, now we are 
equal again. Nie. This is tlie game stroke. Oh brave 1 we have got 
the better of you. Jer. Well, but you shall not have it long ; did I 
notaajaof We are equally fortunate; fortune inclines first to one 
eide^ and then to the other, as if she could not tell which 'to give' the 
^ictovj ta Nie. Fortune, be but on our side, and we will help thee 
to a husband. Oh rare ! she has answered our desire, we have got 
this game, set it up, that we may not forget. Jer. It is almost night, 
«mI we have pli^ed enough, we had better leave off; too much of one 
thii^ is good wt nothing, let us reckon our winnings. Nie. We 
hnve won three groats, and you have won two ; then there is one to 
he spent Jer. But who must pay for the balls % Nie. All alike, 
every one his part ; for there is so UtUe won, we cannot take anything 
finomthal 

Jdolphue, Bemardtu, the Arbilratare. 

Bowl PLAViNa — AdoL You have been often bragging what a 
mighty gamester you- were at bowls. Come now, I have a mind to try 
what a one you are. Ber. I will answer you, if you have a mind to that 
sport. Now you will find according to the proverb ; you have met with 
jour match. AdoL Well, and you shall find I am a match for yon 
too. Ber. Shall we play single hands or double hands? Add. I had 
rmther play single, that another may not come in with me for a share 
oCthe victory. Ber. And I had rather have it so too, that the victory 
may be entirely my own. A dot. They shall look on, and be judges. 
Ber. I take you up ; but what shall he that beats get, or he that is 
beaten lose. Ber. What if he that beats shall have a piece of his ear 
cut ofil Nay, rather let one of his stones be cut out. It is a mean 
thing to play for money ; you are a German, and I a Frenchman : we 
will both play for the honour of his country. If I shall beat vou, 
yon shall cry out thrice, Let France flourish ; if I shall be beat (which 
i hope I shall not), I will in the same words celebrate your Germany. 
AdcL Well, a match. 

Ber. Now for good luck ; since two great nations are at stake in 
this game, let the bowls be both alike. AdoL Do you see that stone 
that lies by the port there t Ber. Yes, I do. AdoL That shall be 
the Jsf^ Ber. Very well, let it be so ; but I say let the bowls be 
alike. Ad(d. They are as like as two peas. Take which you please, 
it IS all one to ma Ber. Bowl away. AdoL Heyday, you whirl 
yonr howl as if your arm was a sling. Ber. Ton have bit your lip, 
and whirled your bowl long enough : come, bowl away. A strong 
howl indeed, hut I am best. Ad(d, If it had not been for that mia- 
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dilevonB bit of k briokbftt then that lay ia mj w«j, I had beat 70a 
off. B«r. Stand fair. AdoL I will not chwt ; I int«ud to beat 70a 
b7 art, and not to ob«at 70n, nnoa we oontond for the prixe of honour : 
' rub, nib : ft.great oaat in trotlb AdoL Nav, do not laugh beforo 70a 
' bare «on. B«r. Wo ara eqnal yet This is who sh^ H« that 
hits the Jack ii up. Aaol, 1 hare beat 70U, sing. Btr. Sta7, 
70U ahoald have nid how many 70U would make np, for 017 hand i« 
not oome is 7et. AdaL Jadgment, gentlemen. Art». Three. Btr, 
Ver7 well. 

Adot. Well, what do 70a ■a7 now I Are 7on beat or no 1 Ber, 
Yon have had better lack than I, but jet I will not vail to 7on, as to 
;«trength and art ; I will stand to what the company fuyi. Arh, The 
Oerman haa beat, and the vioton is the more gloriona, that he has 
beat aogood a gamester. AdoL Now, oooV, crow. Ber, lamhoane. 
Adol. That is no new thing to ooclu; but if you cannot crow like an 
old oook, crow like a oookeril. Btr. Let Germany flonriah thrice. 
AdoL You ought to have said «o thrice. Ber. I am dry; let na 
drink somewhere, I will make an end of the song there. AdoL I will ^ 
fiot stand upon that, if the cotnpaay tikes it. Ari>. That will be the 
beat, the oook will orow clearer when his throat is gargled. 

Gatpar, Eramtu. 
Thi FLA.T or Strikivo a Ball thbodoh ak Irok Biitg. — 
Gm. Come, let us begin, Harcolphus shall come in in the loser's 
p]ac& Er. But what shall we play fori Go*. He that is beat 
shall make and repeat extempore a distich in praise of him that beat 
him. Er. With all my heart. Go». Shall we toaa up who «hall go 
firstt Er. Do you go first if you will, I had rather go lasL Gai. 
You have the better of me, because 70U know the ground. Er. You 
are upon your own groand. Oai. Indeed I am better aoquainted 
with the ground than I am with my books ; but that is but a small 
commendation. Er. You that are so good a gamester ought to give 
me odds. Go*. Nay, you should rather give me odds; but there it no 
great honour in getting a victory when odds is taken. He only can 

■ properly be said to get the game that gets it by Li» own art ; we are 
ns well matched as can be; yours is a better ball than mine. Er, 
Play fair, without cheating and ooiening. Gat. You shall say you 
have had to do with a &ir gamester. Br. But I would first know the 
orders of the bowling-alley. Gat. We make four up ; whoever bowls 
beyond this line it goes for nothing ; if yon can go beyond those other 
bounds, do it fairly and welcome. Whoever hits a bowl out of his 
place loses his cost. j?r. I understand these things. 

Gat. I have shut you out. Sr. But I will give you a remove. 
Ga$. If you do that I will give you the game. Er. Will you, upon 
your word I Go». Yes, upon my word ; you have no other way for 

. It, but to bank your bowl so as to make it rebound on mine. Er. I 
will try. Well, what aa7 yon now, friend 1 Are you beaten away I 
(Have I not struck you away I) Qtu. I am, I confess it ; I wish you 
were but as wise as you are lucky ; you can scarce do so once in a hun- 
dred times. Er. I will lay 70U, if you will, that I do it once in throe 
times. But oome, pay me what I have won. Go*. What is that t 
Er. Why, a distich. Om. Well, I will pay it now. Er. And aa 
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one toa Whjr do yon bite your nails t Oa$. I liare it 
Jh. Baoito it oat Am. As loud as jou will. 

Toong standers-by, clap ye the conqueror brare. 
Who me has beat is the more learned knave. 

HaTO yon not a distich now t Er, I haye, and I will giro you as 
good as you bring. 

Vinoent^ Laurence. 

LianKa — Ft. Have you a mind to jnmp with met Lou. That 
play is not good presently after dinner. Vi. Why so 1 Lau, Because 
that a fulness of belly makes the body heavy. Ft. Not very much to 
those that live upon scholars' commons, for these oftentimes are ready 
te a sapper before they have done dinner. Lau. What sort of leaping 
IS H that yoa like best t Ft. Let us first begin with that which is the 
plainest ** that of grasshoppers ; or leap-frog, if you like that better, 
ix)th feet at once, and close to one another ; and when we have played 
cnoagh ai this, then we will try other sorts. Latu I will play at 
any sort where there is no danger of breaking one's legs ; I have no 
mind to make work for the surgeon. VL What if we should play at 
hoppingf Lau. That the ghosts play ; I aid not for that ri. It is 
the dleverest way to leap with a pole. Lau. Running is a more 
BoUo exercise; for ^neas in Yirgil proposed this exercise. Ft. 
Very true, and he also proi)osed the fighting with whirly-bats too, and 
I do not like that sport Lau. Mark the course, let this be the 
starting-place, and yonder oak the goal. Vi. I wish ^neas was here, 
that he mighl propose what should be the conqueror's prize. Lau, 
GloTj is a reward sufficient for victory. Ft. You should rather give 
a reward to him that is beat, to comfort him. Lau. Then let the 
victoi^a reward be to go into the town crowned with a bur. Vi. 
Well, it is done, provided you will go before playing ui>on a pipe. 

Lau. It is very hot Ft. That is not strange when it is mid- 
summer. Latu Swimming is better. Ft. I don't ^love to live like 
a frog ; I am a land animal, not an amphibious one. Lau. But in old 
times this was looked upon to be one of the most noble exercises. Vi. 
Nay, and a very useful oue too. Lau. For what? Fi If men are 
Ibroed to fly in battle, they are in the best condition that can run and 
swim best Lau. The art you speak of is not to be set light by ; it 
is as praiseworthy sometimes to run away nimbly as it is to fight 
stoutly. VL I cannot swim at all, and it is dangerous to converse 
with an unaccustomed element. Lau. You ought to learn then, for 
nobody was bem an artist Vi. But I have heard of a great many of 
t h ese artists that have swum in, but never swam out again. Lau. First 
try with oorks. VL I cannot trust more to a cork than to my feet ; if 
jon have a mind to swim, I had rather be a spectator than an actor. 

TJIB YOUTirS PIETY. 

Eramnue^ Oaeper. 

Xr. Whence came you finem t Out of some alehouse t Oa, No, 
iMbid. Mr. What^ firom * a bowling-green t Oa. No^ nor (com 
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th^ioe neiUier. Xr. Wh»t, from tb« toTem, then I Go. No. Xr. 
Well, sinee I oaimot gaeea, tell me. Go. ^m St. Mary'i Cltiire}i. 
Xr. What bniinen luu 70a tieral ffa. I nlnted some persoiui. 

, £r. Who I Oa. Ohriet, And some of the ninta. J£r. 'Son have 
more religios than U common to one of jour «ge. Go. Seligien U 
beooming to ever? k& £r. If I had a mind to be rcligiooa, I vould \ 
become a monk. Ga. And so woald I too, if a monk's hood carried I c 
in it as much piety aa it doea warmth. £r. There is an old saTing, I 
a yonng saint and an old deriL Go. But I believe that old UTing 
eame from old Satan : I eaa hardly think an old mui to be trul7 
religions that has not been bo in his young dajo. Nothing is leaned 
to greater adTontage than what we learn in our youngest years. 

£r. What is thatwhioh is called religion 1 Ga, It is thepure 
worahip of Ood, and obeerration of His oomntandments. Sr. Whst 
are tbeyl Oa. It is too long to relate all ; but I will tell you in 
short, It ooosists in four things. Sr. Whst are theyt Ga. In the 
.first place, that we have a true and piuue apprehension of Ood himself 

• and the holy Scriptures ; and that we not only stand in awe of Him as. 
a Lord, but that we love Him with all our heart, as a most benefioent 
father ; 2nd, That we take the greatest care to keep ourselTes blame- 
lesa — that is, that we do no injury to any one ; 3rd, That we exercise 
charity, i.»., to deserve well of all persons (as much as in us lies); 4th, 
That we practise patience, «.«., to bear patiently injuries that are offered 
us when we cannot prevent them, not revenging them, nor requiting 
evil for evil £r. Ton hold forth finely ; but do you practise what 
yon teoehl Ga. I endeavour it manfully. Xr. How can you do it 
like B man, when yon are but a boyi Ga. I meditate according to 
my ability, and call myself to an account every day, and correct 
myaelf fbr what I have done amiss. That was unhandsomely done, 
this saucily said, this was incautiously acted ; in that it were better 
to have held mv peaoe, that was neglected. Br, When do you come 
to this reckoningi Go. Host commonly at night; or at any time 
that I am most at leisure, 

Er. But tell me, in what studies do you spend the day I Oa. I 
will hide nothing from so intimate a comi>anion. In the morning, as 
noon as I am awake (and that is comroouly about six o'clock, or some- 
times st five), I sign mjrself with my finger in the forehead and breast 
with the sign of the cross. Br. What, thenl Oa, I begin the dar 
in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. Br. Indeed that is 
very piously done. Ga. By and by I pnt up a short ejnculation to 
Christ. Br. What dost thou say to Himt Go. I give Him thanks 
that He bos been iilessed to bless me that night ; nnd I pray Him 

- thai He would in like manner prosper me the whole of that day, ao ss 
may be for His glory and my soul's good ; and that He who is the 
true Light that never seta, tbe eternal Sun that enlivens, nourishes, 
and exhilarates all things, would vouchsafe to enliven my soul, that t 
may not fittl into sin ; but by His guidance, may attain everlasting lif& 
Br. A very good beginning of the day indeed. Go. And then, having 
bid my parents good morrow, to whom next to Ood I owe the greatest 
reverence, when it is time I go to school ; but so that I mav pass by 
some church, if I can conveniently. Br. What do you do therel 
Ga. I salute Jean* agaia in three words, and all the saintly eitlwr men 
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or women; Imt the Yirgin Mary by namoi and espeoialljr tliat I 
aoeoant most peculiarly my own. 

£r, Indeedy yoa seem to hare read that sentence of Cato, Saluia 
Ubadttf to good porpose ; was it not enough to have saluted Christ in 
tlfto momingi without saluting Him again presently 1 Are you not 
afraid leat tou should be troublesome by your over offioiousnesst 
€rfL, Christ lores to be often called upon. J£r, But it seems to bo 
ndicokNis to speak to one you don't see. Oa, No more do I see that ^ 
part of me that speaks to Mim. Er. What part is thati (?fik My 
mind. St. Bat it seems to be labour lost to salute one that does 
not salute you again. Go. He frequently salutes again by His secret 
inspuation ; and he answers sufficiently that gives what is asked of 
him. Er. What is it you ask of Him t for 1 perceive your saluta- 
tions are petitionary, like those of beggars. Ga, Indeed you are very 
right ; finr I pray that He who, when He was a boy of about twelve 
years of age, sitting in the temple, taught the doctors themselves, and 
to whom the heavenly Father, by a voice from heaven, ^ave authority 
to teach mankind, sayins, '' This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased, hear ye Him;" and who is the eternal wisdom of the 
moat high Father, would vouchsafe to enlighten my understanding to 
reostve wholesome learning, that I may use it to His glory. 

Er. Who are those saints that you call peculiarly yours ? Go. 
Of the apostles, St. Paul ; of the martyrs, St. Cyprian ; of tlie doctors, 
Jerofne ; <rf the viigins, St Agnes. Er. How came these to be youra 
more than the resti Was it by choice or by chancel Ga. They fell 
to me by lot Er. But you only salute them, I suppose ; do you beg 
anything <rf them 1 Ga, I pray that by their sufifrages they would 
recommend me to Christ, and procure that by His assistance it may in 
time come to pass that I be miide une of their company. Er, Indeed, 
what you ask for is no ordinary thing. But what do you do, then ? 
GiL, I go to school, and do what is to be done there with my utmost 
endeavour ; I so implore Christ's assistance, as if my study without it 
would signify nothing ; and I study as if He offered no help but to 
him that labours industriously ; and I do my utmost not to deserve to 
be beaten, nor to offend my master either in word or deed, nor any of 
my companions. Er. You are a good \>oy to mind these things. 
GiL, When school is done I make haste home, and if I can I take a 
<^iireh in my way, and in three words I salute Jesus again ; and I 
pay my respects to my parents ; and if I have any time, I repeat, 
either by myself or with one of ray school-fellows, what was dictated 
inw^ooL 

Er. Indeed you are a very good husband of time. Ga. No 
wonder I am of that, which is the most precious thing in the world, 
and when past is irrecoverable. Er. And Hesiod teaches that good 
hnabandry ought to be in the middle ; it is too soon in the beginning, 
and too late in the end. Go. Hesiod spoke right enough concerning 
wine, but of time lio good husbandry is unseasonable. If you let a 
liogshead of wine alone it will not empty itself; but time is always 
flyuigy aleepinff or waking. Er. I confess so ; but what do you do 
after thatt Ua. When my parents sit down to dinner I say grace, 
and then wait at table till I am bid to take my own dinner; and 
InTiDg retomed thanks^ if I have any time left I divert myself with 
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laj eompuiiona with some Uwfal recreation till the time oomea to go 
to «ohool ftgain. Jr. Do 70U uluta Jeaiu agtun ? Oa. Tea, if I 
hftve ui opportunitj j bat if it m happen that I hare not an oppor- 
, tunitj, or tt be not leeaonable, u I p»u by the church I salute Him 
' mentally ; and then I do «rhat ia to be done at eohool with alt m; 
might i and when I go home «gain I do what I did before dinner. - 
AAer aupper I divert mjeelf with Bome pleasant itoriee; and after- 
warda bidding my parente and the &miiy good night, I go to bod 
betimes, and there, kneeling down by the bedaide, aa I hare aaid, I Bay 
over thoee thinga I have been learning that day at aohool ; if 1 have 
oommitted any great fault, I implore Ohriat's clemency, that Ke would 
pardon me, ana I promiie amendment : and if I hare committed no 
ikult, I thuilc Him for Hia goodneas in preeerring me from all rioe, 
and then I oommend myself to Him with all my soul, that Ue would 
preserre me from the attempta of my eril geniua and filthy dreama. • 
When this ia done, and I am got into bed, I orou my forehead and 
breast, and oompoee myself to rest Xr. In what poature do yon 
oompoae ^ourselft Oa. I don't lie upon my face or my hock, but 
first leanmg upon my right side, I fold my arma across, ao that they 
may defend my breast, as it wnre with the figure of a cross, with my 
right hand upon my left shoulder, and my left upon my right, and to 
I sleep sweetly, either till I awake of myself or am called up, Sr. 
You are a little aaint that can do thus. Oa. You are s little fool for 
saying so. Sr. I praiae your method, andl would I could practise 
it Oa. Give ronr mind to it and you wilt do it ; for when onoe you 
hare aoouatomed youraelf to it for a few montha, theae thinga will be 
pleasant and beoome natural. 

Sr. But I want to hear oonoeming dirine serrice. Oa. I don't 
neglect that, especially upon holy days. Er. How do you manngo' 
youraelf on holy dayst 6a. In the first place, I examine myaelf if 
my mind be polluted by any stain of sin. Sr. And if you find it ia, 
what do you then 1 Do you refrain from the altar 1 Go. N'ot by toy 
bodily presence, but I withdraw myself, aa to my mind, and atanding 
aa it were a&r ofiT, aa though not daring to lift up my eyes to God the 
Father, whom I hare ofiended, I strike upon my breast, crying out 
with the publican in the gospel, " Lord, be merciful to me a ainner." . 
And then, if I know I have offended any man, I take care to make 
him aatisfaotion, if I con, presently ; but if I cannot do that, I resolve 
in my mind to reoondle my neighbour as soon aa possible. If anybody 
has oSended me, I forbear revenge, and endeavour to bring it about 
that ho that has ofiended me may be made sensible of liis fault and be 
sorry for it ; but if there be no Lope of that, I leave all vengeance to 
God. Sr. That is a hard task. Go. Is it Lard to forgive a small 
oSenoe to your brother, whoso mutual forgiraness thou wilt stand in 
frequent need of, when Christ Las at once forgiven us ail our offenoea, 
and is every day forgiving usf Nay, this seems to me not be Uberalicy 
to oiir neighbour, but putting interest to God ; just as though one 
fellow-aervant should agree with another to forgive him three groats 
that his lord might forgive him ten talents. 

Er. You, indeed, argue very rationally, if wbat^ou say be tme. 
Go. Can yon deaire anything trner than tiie Qoipel] Sr. That ia 
unreasonable ; bnt there are aome who cannot belia?e themselvM to be 
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IChristiaiit xaaHtm A^j hmt vam^ as they oall it, erery day. (7tf. 
Indeed I don't condemn the practice in those that have time enough, 
I and spend whole da^ in profane exercises ; but I only disapprove of 
those who superstitioasly fimcy that that day must needs be unfod^ 
innate to them that they have not b^gan with the mass; and preeentlyi 
after divine service is over they go either to trading, gaming, or the^ 
eonrt^ where whatsoever succeeds, though done justly or unjustly, thejT 
attribute to the mass. JPr. Are there any persons that are so absurd 
Gm. The matest part of mankind. 

£r. Sat return to divine service. Ga. If I can I get to stand 
ao dose by the holy altar that I can hear what the priest reads, 
especially me epistle and the gospel ; from these I endeavour to pick 
aom'ethingy which I fix in my mind, and this I ruminate upon for 
some timei Mr. IXm*t you pray at all in the meantime t Go, I do v 
pray, but rather m entiJlv than vocallv. From the things the priest 
reads I take occasion o^ prayen'"* Br. Explain that a little more, I 
don't well take in what you mean. Ga. 1 will tell you ; suppose this 
episUe was read, ^ Purge out the old leaven, that ye may be a new 
lump, as ye are unleavened." On occasion of these words I thus 
address myself to Christy ** 1 wish I were the u?ileavened bread, pure 
from all leaven ci malice; but do thou, O Lord Jesus, who alone art* 
pure and free frtmi all malice, grant that I may every day mora and 




^ Uiren ground He of His great ffoodness would make me good 
groond, wi^iout whose blessing nothing at all is good." These, for 
rumple sake, for it would be tedious to mention everything. But if 
I happen to meet with a dumb priest, such as there are many in 
^^^^nnany, or that I cannot get near the altar, I commonly get a little 
l>ook that has the gospel of that day and epistle, and this I either say 
^^ tloud or run it over with my eya 

£r. 1 understand; but with what contemplations chiefly dost 
^pu pass away the timet Go. 1 give thanks to Jesua Christ for 
His uospeakable love, in condescending to redeem mankind by His 
r^Ui ; I iiray that He would not sufier His most holy blood to be shed 
iQ >ain for me, but that with His body He would always feed my soul ; 
f^d that with His blood He would quicken my spirit, that, growing 
V little and little in the increase of graces, I may be made a fit 
J^ber ci His mystical body, which is the church ; nor may ever fall 
{^ that holy covenant that He made with His elect disciples at the 
'Mt supper, when He distributed the bread and gave the cup ; and 
^Wigh tiiese, with all who are engraffed into His society by baptism. 
And u I find my thoughts to wander, I read some pM^ltnn^ or some 
pious matter, that may keep my mind from wandering. JSr. Have 
you any particular psidms for this purpose 1 Gtk 1 have ; but I have 
not so tied myself up to them but that I can omit them if any medita- 
tion comes into my mind that is more refreshing than the recitation of 
duwepsalma. 

ifr.. What do you do as to &stinff t Oa. I have nothing to do . 
with fitfting; for ao Jerome has taught me, thai health is not to be'^ 
iaspairid by ftsting until tha body is arrived at its frill strengtlu I 
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ftm not quit* Mrenteen yeftn old ; bat yet, if t fiod oocwon, I dina 
yind inp ■puingly, thftt I nuiy be more Hrely for spiritusl exarcUes on 
holy dfty». 

Br. Since I have began, I will go through with my inqniries. 
How do yon find yourwlf affected towards sermona t Oa. Tory welL ' 
I go to them as deroutly aa if I was going to a holy auembly ; uid 
yet I pick and choose whom to hear, for there are some one had better 
not hear than hear ; and if anoh an one happens to preach, or if it 
happen that nobody preaches, I pass this time in reading tiie scrip- 
turea. I read the gospel or eptntle, with Chrysostom's or Jeromes 
interpretation, or any other learned interpreter that I meet with. 
Sr. But word of mouth is more affecting. Oa. I oonfeas it ia. I had 
rather hear, if I oan but meet with a tolerable preacher ; but I don't 
seem to be wholly destitute of a sermon if I hear Ohrysoetom or 
Jerome speaking by their writings. 

£t. I am of your mind ; but how do yon stand affected as to 
confession 1 Oa. Tory well, for I confess daily. Sr. £very day 1 
(To. Yes. Er. Then yon ought to keep a priest to younelC Oa,, 
But I confess to Him who only truly remits sins, to whom all the 
\/power is given. Er. To whom) ffo. To Christ. Sr. And do you 
think that is sufficient I Git. It would be enough for me, if it were 
enough for the rulers of the church, and received custom. Er. Who 
do you call the rulers of the church 1 Ga. The popes, bishops, and 
apostles. Er. And do you put Christ into this numberl ffo. He 
' is, without controversy, the chief head of them all. Er. And was He 
the author of this oonfeasion in use ? Oa. He is, indeed, the author 
of all good; but whether He appointed confession as it is now tised 
in the church, I leave to be disputed by divines. The authority of my 
betters is enough for me that am but a lad and a private person. This 
is certainly the principal confession; nor is it an easy matter to confess 
to Christ ; nobody confesses to Him but he that is angry with his sin. 
If I have committed any great offence, I lay it open, and bewail it to 
Him, and implore His mercy ; I C17 out, weep and lament, nor do I 
give over before I feel the love of sin thoroughly purged from the 
bottom of my heart, and some tranquillity and cheeifulness of mind 
follow upon it, which is an argument of the sin being pardoned. And 
when the time requires to go to the holy communion of the body and 
blood of Christ, then I make confession to a priest too, bnt in few 
words, and nothing but what I am well satisfied are &ulta, or such 
that cany in them a very great suspicion that they arc such ; neither 
do I always take it to be a capital or enormnaa crime everything that--i 
<3 done contrary to human constitutions, unless a wicked contemn- ' 
tuousness shall go along with it ; nay, I scarce believe any crime to 
capital that has not milice joined with it — that ia, a perverse wilL 

Er. I commend you, that you are so religious, and yet notk^ugei^j^ 
Btition& Here, I think, the old proverb takes place, 2ftc omtua, nso 
pattim, nac qvibudibet, that a person should neither speak all, nor 
everywhere, nor to all persons. Oa. I choose me a priest that I can 
trust with the secrets of my heart. Er. That is wisely done, for 
there are a neat many, as is found by experience, do blab out what in- 
confeasions is disoorered to them ; sind there are some vile impudent 
follows thakiaqnire of the person oonfMsing those things .that it wtra 
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better if thej were ooncealed ; and there are some tinleamed and 
feoliflh fellows who, for the sake of filth/ gain, lend their ear, but apply 
not their mind, who cannot distinguish oetween a fault and a good 
deed, nor can neither teach, comforti nor advise. These things I have 
beard from man/, and in part hare experienced myself Ock. And I, 
too^ much; therefore, I choose me one that is learned, grave, of 
mproTed integrity, and one that keens his tongue within his teeth. 
Br. Truly, you are happy that can make a judgment of things so early. 
Co. But, above aU, I take care of doing anything that I cannot 
safely trust a priest with. Er. That is the best thing in the world, 
if you can but do so. Ocl Indeed, it is hard to us of otirselves, but 
by the help of Christ it is easy ; the greatest matter is, that there be 
a will to it. I often renew my resolution, especially upon Sundays ; 
and, besides that, I endeavour as much as I can to keep out of evil 
eompany, and associate myself with good comjiany, by whose conversa- 
taon I may be bettered. Er, Indeed you manage yourself rightly, 
for evil conversations corrupt good manners. Ock, I shun idleness as 

I the plague. Er, You are very right, for idleness is the root of all 
W I evil ; but, as the world goes now, he must live by himself that would 

I keep out <rf bad company. Oa, What you say is very true, for, as the 
Greek wise men said, the bad are the greatest number. But I choose 
the best out of a few, and sometimes a good companion makes his 
companion better. I avoid those diversions that incite to naughtiness, 
smd use those that are innocent I behave myself courteous to all, but 
^uniliarly with none but those that are good. If I happen at any 
time to &11 into bad company, I either correct them by a soft admoni- 
tion, or wink at and bear with them, if I can do them no good ; but I 
be sure to get out of their company as soon as I can. 
y ty' Er, Had you never an itching mind to become a monk. Ga, 
Never ; but I have been often solicited to it by some that call you 
into a monastery, as into a port from a shipwreck. Er. Say you so t 
Were they in hopes of a prey t Oa. They set upon both me and my 
parents with a great many crafty persuasions ; but I have taken a 
resolution not to give my mind either to matrimony or priesthood, nor 
to be a monk, nor to any kind of life out of which I cannot extricate 
myself be fgre I know myself- Tary welL Er, When will that be t 
Cki. Perhaps never. ISut before uie twenty-eighth year of one's age 
nothing should be resolved on. Er, Why so 1 Oa. Because I hear 
everywhere so many priests, monks, and married men lamenting that 
they hurried themselves rashly into servitude. Er, Tou are very 
cautious not to be caught. Oct, In the meantime I take a special 
care of three things. £r. What are they t Ocl First of all, to make 
a good progress in morality, and if I cannot do that, I am resolved to 
maintain an unspotted innocence and good name ; and last of all I 
furnish myself with languages and sciences that will be of use in any 
kind of life. Er, But do you neglect the poets t Oa, Not wholly, 
but I read generally the chastest of them ; and if I meet with anything 
thai 18 not modesty I pass that by, as Ulysses passed by the syrens, 
•topping his ears. 

Er. To what kind of study do you chiefly addict vourself t To 

phynfl^ the common or civil law, or to divinity t For languages, the 

and. philosophy, are all conducive to any profession whatso- 
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eT«r. Go. I Iiave not yet ^oronghlj betaken myself to kij one \ 
porticulArlj, but I take x taste of all, that I be not wholly ignorant of 
any ; and the rather, that having tasted of all I may the better chooso ' 
that I am fittest for. Uedidne ia a certain portion in whatsoever 
land a man is ; the law ia the way to preferment ; bnt I like divinity 
the best, saving that the manners of some of the professors of it, and 
the bitter contentions that are among them, displease me. Sr. H« 
irill not be very apt to fell that goes so warily along. M&ny in theae 
(lays are frightened from divinity, because they are afraid they should 
not be found in the Catholic faith, because they see no prinoipU of 
religion but what is called in question. 

Go. I believe firmly what I read in the Holy Scriptnrei, and tb« 
creed called the apostles, and I don't trouble my hea!d any further. 
I leave the rest to be dispnted and defined by the clergy, if they please ; 
and if anything is in common nse with Christians that is not repugnant 
to the Holy Scriptures, I observe it for this reason, that I may not 
offend other people. Er. What Thales taught you that philosophy t 
Go. When I was a boy and very young, L happened to live in the * 
house with that honestest of men, lonn OoleU^ do you know him t Sr. _ 
Know him, ay, as well as I do yod. Oa. We instructed me when I was 
young in these precepts. Er. You will not envy me, I hope, if I 
endeavour to imitate you \ Go. Nay, by that means yon wiJl be 
much dearer to me. For you know, &miliarity and good will are 
closer tied by similitude of nuoinen. Sr. True, but not among 
candidates for the same office, when they are both sick of the same 
disease. Go. No, nor between two sweetbearte of the same mistreae, 
when they are both sick of the same love. Er. But without jesting, 
I will try to imitate that course of life. Go. I wish yon aa good 
suooess as may be. Er. It may be I shall overtake thee. Go. I 
wish yon might get before me ; but in the meantime 1 will not stay tar 
you ; bnt I will every day endeavour to out-go myself utd do yon 
endeavour to out-go me, if you can. 



HUNTING AND FISHING. 

Faxd, Thomat, Vinc&nt, Laurmet, Bt^lMui, 

Fa. Every one to his mind. I love hnntlng. Th. And so do I 
too ; but where are the dogs 1 the hunting poles t and the hunting nete 1 
Fa. Farewell boars, bears, bucks, and foxes, we will lay snarei fbr 
rabbits. Vi. But I will set gins for locusts and crickets. Za. But 
I will catch frogs. Ba. I will hunt butterfiiea Za. It is diSctdt to 
follow flying creatures. So. It is difficult, but-it'is foe sport ; nnleai 

C think it finer sport to hunt after -fearthwonns, snails, or cookie^ 
use they have no wings. 

La. Indeed I had rather go a fishing ; I have a neat hook, Ba. 
But where will you get baite t Za, There are earthworms enough 
everywhere to be bad. Fa. So there is, if they would but creep out 
of the ground to yon. Za. But I will make a great many thousands 
jump out presently. Ba. How t By witchcraft t Za. You shall 
■ee the art. Fill this bucket with water, break these green peela of 
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'wahtnU to piaoM and pat into it : wet the ground witli the water. 
Ifow mind alitUe, do jon aee them coming oat t Ba. I aee a miracle. 
I beliere the armed men started oat of the earth after this manner from 
the serpents' teeth that were sown. Bat a great manj fish are of too 
fine SAG delicate a palate to be caaght bj such a vulgar bait. La, I 
know a oertain sort of an insect that I used to catch such with. Ba, 
8ee if you can impose upon ihe fishes so ; I will make work with the 
ftogs. La. Howy with a net t Ba, No, with a bow. La, That is 
a new waj.of fishing I Ba, But it is a {feasant one ; you will say so 
wImojou see it. 

VL What if we two should plaj at holding up our fingers t Ba. 
Thai is an idle, clownish plaj, indeed, fitter for them that are si^^^ in 
a chimnej corner^ than those that are ranging in the field. Vi, Wnat 
if we should plaj at cob-nut t Po. Let us let nuts alone for little 
ciittiy we are great bojs. Vi And yet we are but bojs for all that. 
^Ok But they that are fit to play at cob-nut are fit to ride upon a hobby- 
bone. Vi Well tiien, do you say what we shall play at ; and I will 
plaj at what you wilL Pa. And I will be conformable. 



SCHOOL EXERCISES AND PLAY. 

SyMui, John. 

jijf. What makes you run so, John t Jo. What makes a hare run 
before the dogs, as they use to say Y St/. What proverb is this Y Jo. 
Because unless I am there in time, before the bill is called over, I am 
sure to be whipped. Sy. You need not be afraid of that ; it is but a 
little past five. Look upon the clock, the hand is not come to the half 
hour point yet. Jo. Ay, but I can scarce trust to clocks, they go 
wrong sometimes. Sy. But trust me, then, I heard the clock strike. 
Jo. What did that strike Y Sy. Five. Jo. But there is something 
«Ise that I am more afndd of than that ; I must say by heart a good 
long lesson for yesterday, and I am afraid I cannot say it Sy. I am 
in the same case with you ; for I myself have hardly got mine as it 
should be. Jo. And you know the master^s severity. Every fault is 
m capital one with him : he has no more mercy of our breeches than if 
they^were made of a bull's hide. Sy. But he will not be in the school. 
Jo. Who has he appointed in his place Y Sy. Cornelius. Jo, That 
squint^ed fellow I Woe to our backsides, he is a greater whipmaster 
than Busby himselC Sy. Ton say very true, and for that reason I 
hare often wished he had a palsy in his arm. Jo. It is not pious to 
wish ill to one's master : it is our business rather to take care not to 
fiJl under the tyrant's hands. Sy. Let us say one to another, one re- 
peating and the other looking on the book. Jo. That is well thought 
oil Sy. Come, be of good heart ; for fear spoils the memory. Jo. 
I ooold easily lay aside fear, if I were out of danger ; but who can be at 
sase in his mind that is in so much danger Y Sy. I oonfois so ; but 
w are not in danger of our heads, but of our tails. 

CormeHuif Andrmo. 
WniXDra—'<7A You write finely, but your paper sioks, Yourgager 
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is dunp, «nd the ink nnka throngh it Ai^ Pnj nuke me «pen of thii. 
C& I Aftye not a penknife. An. Here ia one for jon. Co, Out on 
it, how blunt it ia ] An. lUe the hone. Co. Do yon lore to write 
with ft hard-nibbed pei or ft soft 1 An. Hake it fit for joor own hand. 
Co. I nwd to wiiht with ft aoft nib. An. Frftjr write me out the 
ftlphftbet Co. Greek or Latin t An. Write me thelAtin fii>t; I 
will tiy to imitate it. Co. Give me some paper, then. An. Take 
■ome. Co. But mj ink i> too thin bjr often pouring in of water. 
^n. Bnt mj ootton ia quite drj. Co. Squeeae it, or else piss in it. 
An. I had rather get somebody to give me some. Co. It ia better to 
faftve of one'a own than to borrow. A n. What ia a soholar without pen 
and ink t Co. The same that a soldier is without shield or sword. 
An. I wiah mj fingen were so nimble, I oonnot^write as £utu another 
speaks. Co. Let it be your first ohief oare to write well, and your next 
to write quick : no more haste than good speed. A n. Tery well ; say 
to the master when he dictates, no more haste than good speed, 

Ptter, Chrittian. 

A FORM or oivitro thakkb.— i*<. Ton have obliged me, in that 
you have written to me eometimes. I thank you for writing to me 
often. I loTo you, that you have not tbought much to aend me now 
and then a letter. I give you thanks that you have visited me with 
, frequent lettera. I thank you for loading ma with packets of letters. 
I thank you heartily. Thanks that you have now and then provoked 
me with letters. You have obliged me very much that yon have 
honoured me with your letters. lam much beholden to you for your 
moat obliging letters to me. I take it as a great favour, that yon have 
not thought much to write to me. 

ThI Answkb. — Ch. Indeed I ought to beg pardon for my preaumji- 
tion, who dared presume to trouble a man of so much business, and to 
much learning with my unlearned letter. I acknowlodge your usual 
liumanity, who have Uken my boldness in good part. I was afraid 
Diy letters bad given you aome offence, that you sent me no answer. 
There is no reason that yon should thank me ; it is more than enough 
for me, if you have taken my industry in good part 

A FORM OF ASKING AFTIB If EWB. — Pe. Is there no news come &om 
our oountryl Have yon had any news from our countrymen t What 
news f Do yon bring any news I Is there any news come to town t 
Is there any news abroad from our country 1 

Tbb Abswkb. — Ch. There is much news, but nothing of truth. 
News enough, indeed; but nothing oertain, A great deal of news; but 
nothing to be depended upon. Not a little news ; but not much truth. 
There is no news come. I have had do news at all. Something of 
news, but nothing certain. There are a great many reports come to 
town ; bnt they are all doubtful There ia a great deal of talk; but 
nothiog true, nothing oertain. If lies please, I have brought you a 
whole cartload of them. I bring you whole bushels of tales. I bring 
you as many lies as a good ship will carry. Pg, Then unlade yourself 
aa fast aa you can, for fear you should sink, being so over-freighted. 
Ch. I have nothing but what is the ohat of barbers' shops, oooohes, and 
boata. 

Hatx hot tou mxozrrxD urr Littem— tbz Forx. — Pt. Have 
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ymi bad no lettenY Hare 70a had any letters out of your own 
conntiy Y Hare no letters been brought to you t Have you reoeired 
any letters t Hare you had any letters! Have you receired any 
letters from your friends! Are there no letters come from France! 

The Avswxb. — Ch, I hare received no letters. I hare not had so 
nndi as a letter» I hare not had the least bit of a letter. Nobody 
Las sent me any letter. There is not the least word oome from any- 
body. I hare receiTed no more letters for this long time than what 
fon see in my eye. Indeed I had rather hare money than letters. 
had rather reoeiye money than letters. I don't matter letters, so the 
moDBT does but oome. I had rather be paid than be written ta 

I BELiKVB SOUTHS FoRX. — Pe. I easily believe you. That is 
not liard to be believed. It is a very easy thing to believe that. 
Who would not believe you in that! He will be very incredulous 
that won't believe you in that matter. In truth I do believe you. 
Ton will easily make me believe that. I can believe you without- 
swearing^ What jou say is very likely. But for all that, lettera 
Iwingsome comfort. I had rather have either of them than neither. 

Faonr— A Form.— ^A. What si^pifies letters without money! 
What signifies empty letters! What do empty letters avail! What 
good do they do, what do they profit, advantage ! To whom are letters ' 
grateful or acceptable without money! What advantage do empty 
letters bring! What are idle letters good for! What do they do! 
What use are they of! What are they good for! What do they 
Iningwith them of moment! What use are empty letters of! 

The Answer.— Pe. They are useful, fit, proi)er, to wipe your 
breech with. They are good to wipe your backside with. If you don't 
know the use of them, they are good to wipe your arse with. To wipe 
your breech with. To wipe your backside with. They are good to 
cleanse that part of the body that often fouls itself. They are good to 
wrap mackerel in. Good to make up grocery ware in. 

Of wishing well: 1. To a Man whose Wife is with Child. 
—Pa What, are our little friends well! How does your wife do! 
Ch, Yery well ; I left her with her mother, and with child. P«. I 
wish it may be well for you, and her too : to you because you are shortly 
to be a father and she a mother. God be with you. I pray and desire 
that it mav be prosperous and happy to you both. I pray, I beg of 
Ood that sne, having a -safe delivenr, may bear a child worthy of you 
both ; and may make you a father of a fine child. I con^mend you that 
you have shewed yourself to be a man. I am glad you have proved 
yourself to be a man. Tou have shewed yourself to be a Gallus but 
not Cybele'Si Now you may go ; I believe you are a man. Ch, You 
joke upon me, as you are used to do. Well, go on, you may say what 
jtm I^oase to me. 

To ONE ooHiNO Home into his own Country. — Ch. 1 hear you 
have lately been in your own country. Pe, 1 have so, I had been out 
of it a pretty while. I could not bear to be out of it lonff. I oould 
not bear to be out of my parents' sight any longer. I tiiou^t long till 
I enjoyed my friends' company. Ch. xou have aoted very piously. 
Ton are Ytacr good humoured to think of those matters. We have m1 
a sirmnge afiectum for the country that hath bred us and brought us 
iBCtk 
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As Ovid says : 

Nescio quA natale solum dulcedine cuncios 
Dadt, et immemores non sinit esse soL 

** Ftbj tell me how did jou find all things there." 

All Things kkw — the Form. — JPe. Nothing but what was new. 
All things ohanffed, all things become new. See how soon time changes 
all human afiairs. Methought I came into another world. I had 
scarce been absent ten years, and yet I admired at everything, as 
much as Epimenides, the prince of sleepers, when he first waked oat of 
his sleep. Ch, What story is thatt what fable is that! Pe. I will 
tell you, if you are at leisure. Ch. There is nothing more pleasant. 
Pe. Then order me a chair and a cushion. Ch, That is very well 
thought on, for you will tell lies the better sitting at ease» P«. His* 
torians tell us a story of one Epimeuides, a man of Crete, who, taking 
a walk alone by himself without the city, being caught in a hasty 
shower of rain, went for shelter into a cave, and there fell asleep, and 
slept on for seven*and-forty years together. . 

I don't believe it — THE FoBM.— -CA. What a story vou tellt It 
is incredible. What you say is not very likely. Tou tell me a fiction. 
I don't think it is true. You tell me a monstrous story. Are you not 
ashamed to be guilty of so wicked a lie 1 This is a fable fit to be put 
among Lucian^ legends. Pe, Kay, I tell you what is related by 
authors of credit, unless you think Aulus Gellius is not an author of 
approved credit. Ch. ^ay, whatsoever he has written are oracles to 
me. Pe. Do vou think that a divine dreamed so many years Y for it 
is storied that he was a divine. Ch. I am with child to hear. 

The Answer.— P«. Whatisit morethan what Scotusand the school- 
men did afterwards 1 But Epimenides, he came off pretty well, he came to 
himself again at last ; but a great many divines never wake out of their 
dreams. Ch, Well, go on,^ou do like a poet, but go on with your lia 
p€, Epimeuides, waking out of his sleep, goes out of his cave and looks 
about him, and sees all things changed — the woods, the banks, the 
rivers, the trees, the fields ; and, in short, there was nothing but was 
new. He goes to the city and inquires ; he stays there a little while, 
but knows nobodv, nor did anybody know him. The men were 
dressed after another fashion than what thev were before, they had 
not the some countenances, their speech was altered, and their manners 
quite different. Nor do I wonder it was so with Epimenides, after so 
many years, when it was almost so with me, when I had been absent but 
a few years. Ch. But how do your father and mother do f Are they 
living) Pe. They are both alive and well, but pretty much worn out 
with old age, diseases, and lastly, with the oUamities of war. Ch. This 
is the comedy of human life. This is the inevitable law of destiny. 

Words: Names op Affinity.— Pe. Will you sup at hometonlayl 
Ch. I am to sup abroad; I must ro out to supper. Pe. With whom! 
Ch. With my father-in-law, wit£ my son-in-law, at my daughter-in- 
law's, with my kinsman. They are called affinea, kinsmen, who are 
allied not by blood, but marriage. Pe. What are the usual names of 
affinity! Ch. A husband and wife are noted names. 

SoetTf Is my wife's fiither. 

GmnTp My daughter's husband. 
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SoenUf My wife's mother. 

NunUf My eon's wifa 

LemTf A hosbiind's brother. Lerir is called by the wife, as Helen 

ealls Hector Leyir, because she was married to Paris. 
J^ratria, My brother^s wife. 
Glo9f A husband's sister. 
VUHeuBf My mother's hnsbiuid. 
Jfaverta, My father^s wife. 
PringmUf The son of my wife or husband. 
Frimgna^ The daughter of either of them. 
RivaU»^ He that lores the same woman another does. 
PdUx^ She that loves the same man another does; as, Thraso is 

the rival of PhrcBdria, and Europa the pellex of Juno. 
IvTimio TO A Fkast: Dinb with mi To-mobrow. — Pe. I give 

ra thanks, I commend you, I invite you to supper asainst to-morrow, 
entreat your company at supper to-morrow. I desire you would 
come to dinner with me to-morrow. I would have your company at 
dinner to-morrow. 

I FEAR I CAHHOT OOMS. — Ch, I fear I cannot. I am afraid I cannot. 
I wiU come if I can, but I am afraid 1 cannot. 

Why t— P«. Why cannot you $ How so t Why so t Wherefore t 
For what reason t For what cause t Wliat hinders you that you cannot 1 

I MUST STAT AT HoMR. — Ch. Indeed I must be at home at that 
time. I must needs be at home at night. I must not be abroad at 
that time. I shall not have an opportunity to go out anywhere to- 
morrow. I must not be absent at dinner. I expect some guests myself 
upon that day. Some friends have made an appointment to sup at 
our house that night. I have some guests to entertain that night, or 
else I would come with all my heart. Unless it were so I would not 
be unwilling to come. If it were not so I should not want much 
entreating. I would make no excuse if I could come. If I could 
eome, I would not be asked twice. If I could by any means come, I 
would come with a very little, or without any invitation at all. If I 
oould, I would obey your command very readily. It is in vain to ask 
one that is not at his own disposal, and there would be no need to 
ask me if I could come; but at present, though I had ever so much 
mind, I cannot; and it would be altogether unnecessary to ask one that 
is willins. Pe, Then pray let me have your company the next day 
siter. However, I must needs have your company at supper the next 
day after to-morrow. You must not deny me your company four days 
henoe. You must make no excuse as to coming next Thursday. 

I CARROT PROMISE. — Ch, I cannot promise. I cannot positively 
promise you. I cannot certainly promise you. I will come when it 
shall be most convenient for us both. 

You OUGHT TO SRT THR Dat. — Ps. I would have you' appoint a 
day when you will come to sup with me. You must assign a day. 
You must set the day. I desire a certain day may be prefixed, pre- 
scribed, appointed, set ; but set a certain day. I would nave you tell 
the day. 

I WOULD ROT HAVR Tou XROW RRFOBRHARn. — Ch, Indeed I don't 

to set a day for my friends. I am used to set a day for those I 

at law with. I would not have you know beforehand. I will 
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tekfl jroa tt anftwam, I will oome niiexpwtedlj. I will afttch ^oa 
when 70U don't think on m& 1 ahall tftlc« yon when you don't tlunk 
on me. I will oome nnlooked for, I will oome upon you before yoa 
Mfi ftwKre. I will oome ui nninTited ftnd unexpected guest. 

I WOULD urow BKFORiHAVD. — F». I wodld know two days before- 
hand. I would know two dayi before. Give me notice two day* 
before yon oome. Uake me acquainted two days before. 0i. If 70a 
will have me, I will make a «ybaritical appointment, that yon may 
have time enough to provide aforehand. Pe. ^hat appointment is 
that t CK The Sybarite* invited their gneata against Uie next year, 
that they raigbt both have time to be prepared. P». A.^n.j with the 
Sybarite* and their troubleaome entertainment*; I invite an old orony, 
and not a ooartier. 

Yoir Desiri to touk owk DrraninfT. — CA. Indeed It 'ii to 
your detriment. Indeed it i* to your own harm. To your own 
loaa. Yon wi*h for iL You pray for that to your own ill-con- 
venience. Pe. Why ao, wherefore I Ch. I will oome provided. I 
will oome prepared. I will set upon you accoutred. I will oome_ 
furnished with a aharp stomach; do you take oare that you have' 
enough to aatialy a vulture. I will prepare my belly and whet 
my teeth; do you look to it, to gut enough to satisfy a wolfi Pt, 
Come and welcome. I dare you to it. Come on, if you can do any- 
thing, do it to your utmost, with all your might. Ch. I will come, 
but I will not come alone. P«. You ahall be tbe more welcome for 
that; but who will you bring with yon 1 Ch. Myumbra. P*. Ton 
cannot do otherwise if you come in the day-time. Ch. Ay, but I will 
bring one umbra or two that have got teeth, that you shaJl not have 
invited me for nothing. P«. Well, do as you will, so you don't bring 
any gboste along with you. But, If you please, enpluin what i* the 
meaning of the word umbra. Ck. Among the learned they are called 
umbne, who, being uninvited, bear another pemon that is invited 
company to a feast P*. Well, bring anch ghost* along with you, a* 
many a* you will. 

IJ PKOKiax npox this Cohdition. — Ch. Well, I will com^ but 
viion this condition, that you shall come to supper with me the 
next day. I will do it ppon this condition, that you shall be my 
guest afterward*. Upon that condition I promise to come to supper, 
that you again shall be my guest I promise I will, but upon these 
terms, that yon in the like manner ehall be my guest the next 
day. I promise I will, I give you my word I will, upon this con- 
Bideration, that you dine with me the next day. Ft. Come on, 
let it be done, let it be ao. It shall be as you would have it If 
you command me, I will do it. I know the French ambition, you 
will not sup with me but you will make me amends for it And 
so by this means feasts use to go round. From hence it cornea 
to pass, that it is a Ions time before we havs done feasting one with 
another. By thia intercnangeablenesB feasts become reciprooil without 
end. Ch. It is the pleasanteat way of living in the world, if no moi"* 
provision be made, but what is used to be ro^e daily. 

Bnt, I detain yon, it may be, when you are going some whither. 
P*. Nay, I believe, I do you. But we will talk more largely and 
more freely to-morrow. But we will divert ourselves to-motrow mora 
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|ile&lifiillj. In the meantime take care of your health. In the mean* 
tint take care to keep yourself in good health. Farewell till then. 

Wkithke au tou Going T---THK Form.<»(7A. Where are joa 
a i^oing now! Whither are yon going bo fast! Where are you 
going in such great haste 1 Whither go tou t What is your way 1 

I QO HoxB— THE FoBM. — Pe. I go homc. I return homa I go 
lionieu I return home. I go home. I go to see what they are a 
doing at home. I go to call a doctor. I am going into the countrpr. 
I made an apnointment just at this time to go to speak with a certain 
great man. . I made an appointment to meet a great man at this time. 
Ck, WhomY Pe. Talkative Curio. C%. I wish tou Mercury's assist- 
ance. Ps. What need of Mercury's assistance! Ch. Because you 
liaTo to do with a man of words. JP& Then it were more proper to 
wish the assistance of the goddess Memoria. Ch. Why sot Pe. 
Becaoso you will hare more occasion for patient ears, than a strenuous 
tongue. And the ear is d^cated to the goddess Memoria. 

Ck. Whither are you ffoingt Whither will you got Pt. This 
way, to the left hand. This way, that way, through the market. 
Ck, Then I will bear you company as far as the next turning. Pa 
I wiU not let you go about. You shall not put yourself to so much 
tnmble upon my account Save that trouble till it shall be of use ; it 
is altogether unnecessary at this time. Don't go out of your way upon 
my account. Ch. I reckon I save my time while I enjoy the company 
of so good a friend. I have nothing else to do, and I am not so lazy, 
if my company will not be troublesome. Pe, Nobody is a more 
pleasant companion. But I will not sutTer you to go on my lefl hand. 
I will not let you walk on my lefl hand. Here I bid God be with 
you. I shall not bear you company any longer. You shall not go 
fiirther with me. 

A Form of Recommendino. — CK Becommend me kindly to Curio. 
Recommend me as kindly as may be to talkative Curia Take care to 
recommend me heartily to Curio. I desire you to have me recom- 
mended to him. I recommend myself to him by you. I recommend 
myself to you again and again. I recommend myself to your favour 
with all the earnestness possible. Leave fwommendo instead of com^ 
mtndo to barbarians. . See that you do not be sparing of your speech 
with one that is full of tongue. See that you be not of few words 
with him that is a man of many words. 

A Form of Obsequiousness. — Pe. Would you have me obey you t 
Would you have me be obedient! Shall I obey you t Then you com* 
mand me to imitate you. Since you would have it so, I will do it 
with all my heart Don't hinder me any longer ; don't let us hinder 
one another. Ch. But before you go, I entreat you not to think much 
to teach me how I must use these sentences, in mord, in eautd, in 
€9dpd; yon used to be studious of * elegancy. Wherefore come on, I 
entreat yon teach me ; explain it to me, I will love you dearly. 

1« OuLFA, IH Causa, in Mora. — Pe. 1 must do as you would have 
ma The fiiult is not in me. It is not in thee. The delay is in thee. 
Thon art the cause, is indeed grammatically spoken ; these are more 



/a Culpd.^^1 am not in the fault The fitult is not mine. I am 
«ithoat fiMilt Your idleness has been the causey that you have made 
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no profidenoj, not yonr master nor yoar father. You are all in fault 
You are both in fitult You are both to be blamed. Ye are both to 
be accused. Ye are both in fault. You have gotten this distemper 
hj jour own ill manaffement. In like manner they are said to be in 
rttfo, to whom the fitult is to be imputed ; and in erimiMt they who 
are to be blamed ; and m damno mm, who are loafers. This sort of 
phrase is not to be inrerted commonly. Damnum in iUo €iL Vi^ium 
m iUo eH. 

In Cau$d. — Sickness has been the occasion that I hare not 
written to you. My affairs have been the cause that I hare written 
to you so seldom, and not neglect. What was the cause Y What 
cause was there t I was not the cause. The postman was in the fault 
that you hare had no letters firom me. Lore and not study is the 
cause of your being so lean. This is this cause. 

In Mord, — I will not hinder yotu What has hindered touY 
You have hindered us. You are alwavs a hindrance. What hindered 
you 1 Who has hindered you t You have what you asked for. It is 
your duty to remember it You have the reward of your respect 
Farewell, my Christian. Ch. And fieure you well till to-morrow, my 
Peter. 

Christian^ Austin, 

At Meeting. — Ch, God save you heartily, sweet Austin. Au, I 
wish the same to vou, most kind Christian. Good morrow to you. I 
wish you a good day ; but how do you do 9 Ch, Very well as things 

fo, and I wish you what you wish for. Au, 1 love you deservedly, 
love thee. Thou deservent to be loved heartily. Thou speakesi 
kindly. Thou art courteous. I give thee thanks. 

I AM Angbt with thee— the Form. — Ch. But I am something 
angry with you. But I am a little angry with you. But I am a little 
angry with you. But^I am a little provoked at you. I have some- 
thing to be angry with you for. 

For what Cause — ^the Form. — Au, I pray what is it! Why 
sot But why» I beseech yout What crime have I committed Y 
What have I done 9 Promareor bona, I deserve good ; Commereor malc^ 
I deserve ill, or punishment The one is used in a good sense, and the 
other in an ill. Demeremtr turn is said of him that we have attached 
to us by kindness. 

Because tou don't Regard me. — Ch, Because you take no care 
of ma Because you don't regard me. Because you come to see us so 
seldom. Because you wholly neglect us. Because you quite neglect 
me. Because you seem to have cast off all care of us. Au, But 
there is no cause for you to be angry. But you are angiy without my 
desert, and undeservedly ; for it has not been my fault that I have 
come to see you but seldom. Forgive my hurry of business that has 
hindered me from seeing you as often as I would have done. Ch. 
I will pardon you upon this condition, if you will come to supper with 
me to-night I will quit you upon that condition, if you come to 
supper with me in the evening. Au, Christian, you prescribe no 
hard articles of peace, and therefore I will come with all mv heart 
Indeed I will do it willingly. Indeed I would do that with ail readi« 
ness in the world, I shidl not do that unwillingly. I will not want- 
.much courting jto that There is nothing in the world that I would 
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do widi num retdinni. I will do it with a willing mind. Ch. I 
commend your obliging temper in tiiis, and in all other things. Am, 
I «te always to be tiios obsequious to my friends^ especially when they 
nqnire nothing bat what is reasonable. Oh, ridiculous I Do you think 
I would refuse when offered me, that which I should have asked for of 
my own accord. 

Dov't Dccxnrx »— thi Form. — Ch. Well, but take care you 
don't delude me. See you don't deceive ma Take care you don't 
mske me feed a vain hope. See you don't fail my expectation. See 
you dont disappoint me. See you don't lull me on with a vain hope. 
Am, There is no need to swear. In other thines, in other matters you 
may be afraid of perfidy. In this I will not deceive you. But hark 

Co, see that you provide nothing but what you do daily : I would 
ve no holidEay niade upon my account. Tou know that I am a 
goesk, that am no great trencher man, but a very merry man. Ch. I 
win be sure to take care. I will entertain you with scholars' commons. 
If not with slenderer fare. A%l Nay, if you would please me, let it be 
with Diogenes's &re. Ck, Tou may depend upon it, I will treat you 
with a Platonic supper, in which you shall have a sreat many learned 
stories, and but a little meat, the pleasure of which shall last till the 
next day: whereas they that have been nobly entertained enjoy 
periiaps a little pleasure that day, but the next are troubled with the 
neadache and sickness at the stomach. He that supped with Plato 
had one pleasure firom the easy preparation and philosopher's stories ; 
and another the next day, that his head did not ache, and that his 
stomadi was not sick, and so had a good dinner of the same of last 
ni^fs supper. Au, I like it very well, let it be as you have said. 
Ck, Do you see that you leave all your cares and melancholy airs at 
home, and bring nothing hither but jokes and merriment ; and, as 
Javenal says, 

Protenus ante meum, quicquid dolet, exue limen. 
^ Lay all that troubles down before my door before you come into it" 

A%t, What, would you havo mo bring no learning along with me 1 
I will bring my muses with me, unless you think it not convenient, 
Ck, 8hut up your ill-natured muses at home with your business, but 
bring your good-natured muses, all your witty jests, your bywords, 
your banters, your pleasantries, your pretty sayings, and idl your 
ridicolosities along with you. Au, 1 will do as you bid me ; put on 
til my best looks. We will be merry fellows. We will laugh our 
Allies fulL We will make much of ourselves. We will feast jovially. 
^ will play the Epicureans. We will set a ^ood face on it, and be 
^^^ blades. These are fine phrases of clownish fellows that have a 
P^^^diar way of speaking to themselves. Ch, Where are you going 
l^fcstt Au, To my son-in-law's. Ch, What do you do there t 
^y thither! What do you with himt ifu. I hear there is dis- 
^^^saoe among them ; I am going to make them friends asain, to 
^^^ them to an agreement ; to make peace among them. Ch, You 
^ >ery well, though I believe they do not want you ; for Uiey will 
"^0 tiie matter up better among themselves. Au, Perhaps there is 
^^^tsation of arms, and the peace is to be concluded at night. But 
*^^ you anything else to say to mat Ch, I will send my boy to call 
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r^u. Au. When YOU please. I shall be at home. FaiewdL CK. 
wish Tou well »m that you be here by fire o'clock. 

Soho Peter» call Austin to sapper, who you know promised to 
come to sapper with me to-day. Ps. Soho! poet, Ood bless you, 
sapper has been ready this good while, and my master stays for you at 
home, yon may oome when you wilL Au, 1 oome this minute. 

THE PROFANE BANQUET. 

AutUf^ Chtuiiaint a Boy. 

Au, my Christian, God bless yon. It is rery well that you are 
come. I am glad you are oome. I congratulate myself that you are 
come. I believe it has not struck five yet Bo, Tes, it is a good while 
past fiva It is not far firom six. It is almost six. You will hear it 
strike six presently. Au, It is no great matter whether I oome before 
five or after five, as long as I am not oome after supper ; for that is a 
miserable thing, to oome after a feast is over. What is all this great 
preparation fort What means all this provision t What, do you 
think I am a wolf t Do you take me for a wolf Y Do you think I am 
a vulture Y Oh, Not a vulture, nor yet do I think you a msshopper, 
to live upon dew. Here is nothing of extravagancy ; I always loved 
neatness, and abhor slovenliness. I am for being neither luxurious nor 
niggardly. We had better leave than lack. If I dressed but one dish 
of pease, and the soot should chance to fall in the pot and spoil it, what 
should we have to eat then Y Nor does everybody love one thing ; 
therefore I love a moderate variety. Au, Are you not afraid of the 
sumptuary laws Y Ch, Nay, I most commonly offend on the contrary 
side. There is no need of the Fannian law at our house. The slender- 
ness of my income teaches me frugality sufficiently. Au, This is 
contrary to our agreement. Tou promised me quite otherwise. Ch, 
Well, Mr. Fool, you don't stand to your agreement ; for it was agreed 
upon that you should bring nothing but merry tales. 

But let us have done with these matters, and wash, and sit down 
to supper. Soho, boy, bring a little water and a basin ; hang a towel 
over your shoulder, pour out some water. What do you loiter for Y 
Wash, Austin. Au, 1)0 you wash first. CJi, Tray excuse me. I 
had rather eat my supper with unwashen hands this twelve months. 
Afi, Oh, ridiculous 1 It is not he that is the most honourable, but he 
that is the dirtiest that should wash first ; then do you wash as the 
dirtiest. Ch, You are too complaisant You are more complaisant 
than enough, than is fitting. But to what purpose is all this ceremony Y 
Let us leave these trifling ceremonies to women, they are quite kicked 
out of the court already, although they came from thence at first 
Wash three or four at a time. Don't let us spend the time in these 
delays. I will not place anybody; let every one take what place he 
likes best He that loves to sit by the fire will sit best here. He 
that cannot bear the light let him take this comer. He that loves to 
look about him, let him sit here. Come, here has been delays enough. 
Sit down. I am at home, I will take my supper standing, or walking 
about, whioh I like best Why don't you sit down, supper will b« 
spoiled. 
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AnL Now let «8 ei^oj onnelyes, and eat heartily. Now le t vb be 

Emcorea. We have nothing to do with Baperoilionsness. rarewell 

/&Lref let all ill will and detraction be biuuBned. Let us be merry, 

/ pleasant, and facetions. Ch, Austin, pray who are those Stoics and 

/ xSpieoresI Au, The Stoics are a certain melancholy, rigid, parsimonious 

I sect of philosophers, who make the iummum hanum of mankind to 

I consist in a certain, I can't tell what^ h<me$tutn. The Epicures are the 

I rererse of these, and they make the felicity of a man to consist in 

I pleasure. Ch, Pray what sect are you of^ a Stoic or an Epicure 1 Au. 

^ 1 recommend Zeno's rules; but I follow Epicurus' practice. Ch, 

Austin, what you speak in jest a great many do in earnest, and are 

only .philosophers by their cloaks and beards. Au, Nay, indeed they 

' ontliTe the Asots in luxury. 

CA Dromo, oome hither. Do your office, s^ grace. Bo, ** May 
He that feeds all things by Bm bounty command His blessing upon what 
is or shall be set upon this table. Amen.** CA, Set the victuals on 
the table. Why do we delay to eat up this caiK>nt Why are we 
afraid to carre Uiis cock t Au, I will be Hercules, and slay this beast. 
Which had you rather hayoi a wing or a leg t Ch, Which you will, 
I don't mind which. Au, In this sort of fowls the wing is looked 
upon the best ; in other fowls the leg is commonly esteemed the greater 
dainty bit. Ch. I put you to a great deal of trouble. Tou take a 
great deal of trouble upon you upon my account. Tou help erery- 
body else, and eat nothing yourself I will help you to this wing ; 
but upon this condition, that you shall give me half of it back. Au. 
Say you so ; that is serving yourself and not me ; keep it for yourself. 
I am not so bashful as to want anybody to help me. Ch. You do 
▼ory welL 

A u. 'Doyou carve for a wolf I Have you invited a vulture t Ch. 
T<m fast. Tou do not eat Au. 1 eat more than anybody. CA 
Nay, rather, you lie more than anybody. Pray be as free as if yon 
were at your own house. Au. 1 take myself to be there, I do so. I 
mm resolved so to da I design to do so. CA How does this wine 
please you f Does this wine please your palate t Au. Indeed it 
pleases me rerr welL Indeed it pleases mightily. It pleases me 
well enough. It pleases me very welL CA Which had you rather 
have, red or whita 

It is no Matter what Colour it is. — Au. Indeed I like both 
alike. It is no matter what colour it is, so the taste be pleasing. I do 
not much mind how the wine pleases the eye, so it do but please the 
palate. I am not much moved at the sight of it, if the taste be but 
grateful It is no great matter what colour it is of, or what colour it 
has, if it does but taste well. I do not desire to please my eyes, if t 
can but please my taste. If it do but please the palate, I do not regard 
the colour, if it be well relished. Ch. i believe sa But there are 
some persons that are mighty deeply read in table philosophy, who 
deny toat the wine can be good unless it pleases four senses : the eye, 
with its colour ; the nose with its smell ; the palate, with its taste ; 
the ears, by its fiune and name. Au, Oh, ridiculous I What signifies 
£une to drink! Ch. Am much as many that have a good palate 
mightily approve of Louvian wine when they believe it to be Berne 
Au. Itmayba they had q^ed their palate by mudidxioJdng. 
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Ch, No, before tbey had drank one drop. But I hare a mind to hear 
your opinion, who are a man of great sloll in these matters. 

Au, Our countrymen prefer white before red, because the red is a 
little more upon the add, and the white a smaller wine ; but that is 
the milder, and in my opinion the more wholesome. We hare a pale 
red wine, and a yellow wine, and a purple colour wine. This is new 
wine, this yearns wina This is two years old. If anybody is for an 
old wine, we hare some four years old, but it is grown flat and dead 
with age. The strength is gone with age. Au. Why, you are as 
rich as Lucullus. 

Ch. Soho, boy, where are you a loitering! You gire us no 
attendance ; don't yon see we have no wine here. What if a fii'e 
should happen nowl how should we put it out! Give erery one a 
full glass. 

Ck, What is the matter that you are not merry t What makes 
you sit so melancholy f What is the matter with you, that you are not 
cheerful 9 You are either troubled at something, pr you are making 
verses. You play the Crysippus now, you want a Melissa to feed you. • 
Au, What story is this you are telling me off Ch, Crysippus is 
reported to have been so intent uppn his logical subtilties, that he 
would hare been starred at table, unless his maid Melissa had put the 
meat into his moutL Au, He did not deserve to have his life saved ; 
but if silence is an offence to you, and you love' a noisy feast, you have 
gotten that will make ona CL I remember I have. That is very 
well minded : we must drink more fireely, we ought to drink more 
largely, more wine and less water. 

You HAVE HIT ON THK Mattbb. — Au. You have hit the nail on 
the head. You are in the right You have hit the mark. For 

FoBcundi calicos quem non fecere disertum 1 

Ch, That is very Jeamedly spoken, Austin, and so indeed is all 
that comes from you ; but since we are fallen into a discourse con- 
cerning wine, since we have happened to make mention of wine, I have 
a mind to ask vou, for what reason the ancients, who will have Bacchus 
the inventor of wine, call him the god of the poets t What has that 
drunken god to do with the poets, who are the votaries of the virgin 
muses t Au, By Bacchus, this is a question fit to be put over a bottla 
But I see very well what your question drives at Ch. What, prithee! 
Au, You very cunningly put a question about wine, by a French 
trick which I believe you learned at Paris, that you may save your 
wine by that means. Ah, go your way ; I see you are a sophist; you 
have made a good proficiency in that school Ch. Well, I take all 
your jokes; I will return the like to you when opportunity shall offer. 
But to the matter in hand. Au.1 will go on, but I will drink first, for . 
it is absurd to dispute about «a tippling question with a dry throat 
Here is to you, "Christian. Half this cup to you. Ch. I thanbyou 
kindly, God bless it to you, much good may it do you. 

Au. Now 1 am ready, at your service. I will do it as well as I 
can after my manner. That they have given a boy's face to Bacchus 
has this mvstery in it^— that wine being drank, takes away cares and 
vexations from eur minds, and adds a sort of a cheerfulness to them. 
And for this reaseni it adds a sort of youthfiilness even to old men, ia 
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tliAt it makes them more cheerful, and of a better complexioiL The 
same thing Horace in many places, and partioolarl j testifies in these 

Admare com reni, generosnm et lene reqniro, 
Quod curas abigat^ quod cum spe divite manet. 
In venas, arimumque meum, quod verba ministret^ 
Quod me Lucan» jurenem oommendet amic». 

For that thej hare assi^ed the poets to this deity, I beliere by it they 
designed to intimate this, that wine both stirs up wit and administers 
eloquence, which two things are very fit for poets. Whence it comes 
to pass, that your water dnnkers make poor verses. For Bacchus is 
of a fiery constitution naturally, but he is made more temperate being 
united with the nymphs. Have you been answered to your satisfac- 
tion! Oh, I never neard anything more to the purpose from a poet. 
Too deserve to drink out of a cup set with jewels. Boy, take away 
this dish, and set on another. Au, Tou have got a rerj clownish boy. 
C9L He is the unluckiest knave in the world. Au. Why don't you 
teadi him better manners t Ch. He is too old to learn. It is a hard 
matter to mend the manners of an old sinner. An old dog will not be 
easily brought to wear the collar. He is well enough for me. Like - 
master like man. 

Ir I KNBW WHAT TOU UKED I WOULD HELP TOU. — Au, I WOUld 

cnt you a slice, if I knew what would please you. I would help vou if 
I knew your palate. I would help you, if I knew what you liked best. 
If I knew the disposition of your palate, I would be your carver. In- 
deed my palate is like my judgment Ch. You have a very nice palate ; 
nobody has a nicer palate than you have. I don't think you come 
behind him of whose exquisite skiU the satirist says, 

Ostrea callebat priroo deprendere morsu, 
£t semel aspecti dicebat littus echini. 

Au, And you, my Christian, that I may return the compliment, ^ 

seem to have been scholar to Epicuru s, or brought up in the Catrnn t 

/ schooL For what is more delicate or nice than your palate f Oh, * 

' If I understood oratory so well as I do cookery, I would challenge 

Cicero himsel£ Au. Indeed, if I must be without one, I had rather 

I want oratory than cookery. Ch, I am entirely of your mind ; you 

judge gravely, wisely, and truly. For what is the prattle of orators 

i good for, but to tickle idle ears with a vain pleasure i But cookery 

' Mods and repairs the palate, the belly, and the whole man, let him be 

I as big as he will. Ciceto says, CaneedcU iaurta Unguot^ but both of 

< them must give place to cookery. I never very well liked those Stoics, 

who, rdTemng all things to their (I cannot tell what) honestum, 

thought we ought to have no regard to our persons and our palates. 

Aristippus was wiser than Diogenes beyond expression, in my opinion. 

iii*. I despise the Stoics with all their fasts. But I praise and 

tapprove E picuru s more'inan that cynic Diog^es, who lived upon raw 

lierbs and water: and therefore I don't wonder that Alexander, that 

fortunate king, had rather be Alexander than Diogenes. Ck, Nor 

indeed would I myself^ who am but an ordinary man, ohaiufe my 

pliiloaophy for Diogenes's; and I believe your Oatuis would xetose to 
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do it ioa The pldlotopliers of our time are wiser who are content to ] 
dispute like Stoios, but in living outdo even Epicurus himsell And ^ 
yet for all that, I look upon phi lgso phv to be one of the most excellent 
things in nature, if used moderately. I don't approve of philosophising . 
too much, for it is a very jejune, barren, and melancholy thinff. When 
I fall into any calamity or sickness, then I betake myself to ^liloaophy 
as to a physician; but when I am well again I bid it farewell Au. I • 
like your method. Tou do philosophise very welL Tour humble ^ 
servant, Mr. Philosopher, not of the Stoic school, but the kitchen. ^ 

Ch. What is the matter with you, Erasmus, that you are so 
melancholy t What makes you look so frowningly f What makes you 
so silent t Are you angry with me because I have entertained you 
with such a slender support Er, Nay, I am angry with you that vou 
have put yourself to so much charge upon my account Austin laid a 
strict charge upon you that you would provide nothing extraordinary 
upon his account. I believe you have a mind we should never come 
to see you again; for they give such a supper as this that intended to 
make but one. What sort of guests did you expect ? Tou seem to 
have provided not for friends, but for princes. Do you think we are * 
gluttons t This is not to entertain one with a supper, but victualling 
one for three days together. Ch. Tou will be ill-numoured. Dispute 
about that matter to-morrow; pray be ffood-humoured to-day. We 
will talk about the charge to-morrow; I nave no mind, to hear any» 
thing but what is merry at this time. 

Au, Christian, whether had you rather have beef or mutton ) 
Ch, I like beef best, but I think mutton is the most wholesome. It is 
the disposition of mankind to be most desirous of those things that are 
the most hurtful. Au, The French are wonderful admirers of pork. 
Ch, The French love that most that costs least Au, I am a Jew in 
this one thing — there is nothing I hate so much as swine's flesh. Ch. 
Nor without reason, for what is more unwholesome! In this I am not 
of the Frenchman's, but of the Jew's mind. Er. But I love both 
mutton and pork, but for a different reason, for I eat freely of mutton» 
because I love it; but hog's flesh I don't touch, by reason of love, that 
I may not give offence. Ch, Tou^ are a clever man, Erasmus, and a 
very merry one too. Indeed I am apt to wolider*frd'ui"whencerlt comes 
to nass that there is such a great diversity in men's palates, for if I-may 
make use of this verse of Horace, — 

Tres mihi conviv» prop^ dissentire videntur, 
Poscentes vario multiim diversa palato. 

Er. Although, as the comedian bays, So many men, so many 
minds, and every man has his own way; yet nobody can make me 
believe there is more variety in men's dispositions than there is 
in their palates; so that you can scarce find two that love the same 
things. I have seen a great many that cannot bear so much as the 
smell of batter and cheese. Some loathe flesh, one will not eat roast 
meat, and another will not eat boiled. There are many that prefer 
water before wine. And more than this, which you will hardly 
believe, I have seen a man who would neither eat bread nor drink 
wine. CSL What did that poor man live ont Er. There was 
nothing else but what he could eat^-meat, fish, herbs, and fruit Ch. 
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"Would j<m hare me beliere yout Er. Tos, if you will Ch, I will 
belieTe you, but upon this oondition, that you shall beliere me when I 
tell a lieu Er. Well, I will do it, so that you lie modest ly. Ch, As 
if anytiuDg oould be more impudent than your lie. Er. What would 
jonr confidence say, if I should shew you the man! Ch. He must 
needs be a starrelmg fellow, a mere shadow. Er. Tou would say he 
was a champion. Ch. Nay, rather a Polyphemus. Er, I wonder 
tlua should seem so strange to you, when there are a great many that 
cat dried fish instead of bread ; and some that the roots of herbs serve 
fott the same use that bread does us. Ch. I believe you, lie on. 

Er» I remember I saw a man, when I was in Italy, that grew fat 
with sleeps without the assistance either of meat or drink. Ch. Fie 
for shame; I cannot forbear making use of that expression of the satirist. 
Tunc immema eavi tpirarU mendaeia/oUes. Thou poetisest. You play 
the part of a poet. I am loathe to give you the lie. Er. I am the 
gravest liar in the world, if Pliny, an author of undoubted credit, has 
not written that a bear in fourteen dayt* time will- grow wonderfully 
fiit with nothing but sleep : and he will sleep so sound, that you can 
aearce wake him bywounding him ; nay, to make you wonder the more, 
I will add what Theophrastus writes, that, during that time, if the 
flesh of the bear be boiled, and kept some time, it will come to life 
again. Ch. I am afraid that Parmeno in Terence will hardly be able 
to comprehend these things. I beliere it readily. I would help you 
to some renison, if I were well enough accomplished. 

Er. Where have you any hunting nowY How came you by 
renison Y Ch. Midas, the most generous spirited man living, and a 
▼ery good friend of mine, sent it me for a present, but so that I often- 
times buy it for less. Er, How so ! Ch, Because I am obliged to 
gire more to his servants than I could buy it for in the market. Er. 
Who obliges you to that Y Ch, The most violent tjrrant in the world. 
Er. Who is he Y Ch, Custom. Er, Indeed, that tyrant does fre- 
quently impose the most unjust laws upon mankind. Ch, The same 
tyrant hunted this stag but the day before yesterday. What did you do, 
who used to be a very great lover of that sport Y Au, Indeed I have 
left off that sport, and now I hunt after nothing but learning. Ch, 
In my opinion learning is fleeter than any stag. Au, But I hunt chiefly 
-witbr two dogs — that is to say, with love and industry: for love affords 
» great deal of eagerness to learn, and as the most elegant poet says, 

Labor improbus omnia vindt. 

Ch. Austin, you admonish after a friendly manner, as you used to do ; 
and therefore I will not give over, nor rest, nor tire, till* I attain. Au, 
Venison is now in the prime. Pliny tells us a very admirable story 
concerning this animaL Ch, What is it, I pray youY Au, That as 
often as they prick up their ears, they are very quick of hearing ; but 
on the contrary, when they let them down they are dea£ Ch. That 
▼ery often happens to myself; for if I happen to hear a word spoken 
of receirinff guineas, there is nobody quicker of hearing than I; for 
then, with ramphilns in Terence, I pride up my ears ; but when there 
is any mention made of paying them away, I let them down and am 
prasfHutly hard of hearing. Au. WeU, I commend you; you do as 
70a ahoold da 
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Ch. Would you have some of the leg of this hare Y* Au. Take it 
70ur8el£ Ch. Or had jou rather have some of the back t Au, This 
creature has nothing good but its flank and hind legs. Ch, Did jou 
ever see a white harel Au, Oftentimes. Plinj writes, that on the 
Alps there are white hares ; and that it is believed in the winter time 
thej feed upon snow : whether it be true or no let Pliny see to that ^ 
for if snow makes a hare's skin white, it most make his stomach white 
too.' Ch. I don't know but it may be true. Au.1 have something for 
you that is stranger than that ; but it may be you have heard of it. 
The same man testifies that there is the same nature in all of them — that 
is, of males and females — and that the females do as commonly breed with- 
out the use of the male as with it. And many persons assert the samr^ 
and especially your skilful hunters. Ch, x ou say right ; but if you 

E lease, let us try these rabbits, for they are fiit and tender. I would 
elp that pretty lady if I sat nigher to her. Austin, pray take care of 
that lady that sits by you, for you know how to please the fair sex. 
Au. I know what you mean, you joker. Ch. Do you Ioyo goose t 
Au. Ay, I love them mightily, and I am not very nice. I don't knom 
what is the matter, but this goose don't please me; I never saw anything 
drier in all my life, it is drier than a pumice-stone, or Furins's mother- 
in-law, upon whom Catullus breaks so many jests. I believe it is 
made of wood. And in troth I believe it is an old soldier, that has 
worn itself out with beins upon the guard. They say a goose is the 
most wakeful creature living. In truth, if I am not out in my guess, 
this goose was one of them, who, when the watch and their dogs were 
fast asleep, in old time defended the Roman capitoL Cft» As 1 hope 
to live, I believe it was. for I believe it lived in that age. Au. And 
this hen was either half-starved, or else was in love, or was jealous; for 
this sort of creatures are much troubled with that distemper. This 
capon fattened much better; see what cares will da If we were to 
geld our Theodoricus, he would grow fat much the sooner. Th. I am 
not a cock. Au. 1 confess you are not Qallus Oymbelles, nor a dung- 
hill cock, but it may be you are Gallus Gallaoeus. Ch,. Wliat wora 
is that ? Au.1 leave that word to be unriddled by you ; I am Sphinx 
and yon shall be (Edipus. 

Ch, Austin, tell me truly, have you had no conversation with 
Frenchmen, have you had no affinity with them 1 Had you nothing 
to do with themt Au. None at all, indeed. (%. Then you are so 
much the worse. Au. But perhaps I have had to do with Frmch 
women. Ch. Will you have any of this goose's liver 1 This was 
looked upon as a great delicacy by the ancients. Au. 1 will refuse 
nothing that comes firom your hand. Ch, You must not expect 
Roman dainties. Au. What are theyt Ch. Thistles, cockles, 
tortoises, conger-eels, mushrooms, truffles, Sco, Att.1 had rather have 
a turnip than any of them. You are liberal and bountiful. Christian. 
Ch, Nobody touches these partridges nor the pigeons. To-morrow is a 
fast-day appointed by the Church ; prepare against that hunger, ballast 
your ship against the impending storm. War is a coming, furnish your 
belly with provision. Au. I wish you had kept that word in, we 
should have risen from supper more merrily. You torment us before 
the time. Ch. Why sot Au, Because I hate fish worse than I do a 
snake. Ch, You are not alone. Au. Who brought in this trouble- 
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cmtant 0%» Who ordered you to eat aloes, wormwood, anci 
.•nBWftany in pliTBiot Au, But these things are given to folks that 
[aie sick. CL So these things are given to them that are too welL 
It is better sometimes to be sick than to be too welL A%$, In mj 
opinion the Jews themselves did not labonr under such a burden. 
Indeed I eould easUy refinun from eels and swine's flesh, if I might fill 
taj beUr nith capons and partridges. Ch. In a great many circu m* 
rttnces it is not the thing, but the mind that distinguishes^ us from 
' — '"' ej held their hands frdmoertaih inctfits, as from uncIeanlbEings 



t&i would pollute the mind ; but we, understanding that " to the pure 
•n thijDgs are pure," jet take away food from the wanton flesh, as we 
do hay fitnn a pampered horse, that it ma^ be more ready to hearken 
to the nyiiit, We sometimes chastise the immoderate use of pleasant 
tiungi, by the pain of abstinence. Au, 1 hear you ; but by the same 
tigiraien^ eircUmcision of the flesh may be defended, for that moderates 
the itch of coition, and brings pain. If all hated fish as bad as I do, I 
^oaU scarce put a parricide to so much t(»ture. Ch, Some palates are 
^^otker pleaaea wiUi fish than flesh. Au. Then they like those things 
tW please their gluttony, but don't make for their health. 
• ."^ Ckl have heard of some of the .^!sops and Apitius's that have 

^ked upon fish as the greatest delicacy. Au: How then do dainties 
^if^ with punishment t Ch. Everybody have not lampreys, scares, 
^d stiUrgeonk Au, Then it is only the poor folks that are tormented, 
with whom it is bad enough if they were permitted to eat flesh ; and 
^ ofteh happens that when they may eat flesh for the church, they cannot 
^ their purse. Ch. Indeed, a very hard injunction I Au. And if 
J^^ prohibition of flesh be turned to delicious living to the rich, and 
^ tto poor cannot eat flesh many times when otherwise they might, 
^^x* cannot eat fish because they are commonly the dearer, to whom 
^^^ the injunction do goodt Ch, To all ; for poor folks may eat 
^^^^es or firoffs, or may gnaw upon onions or leeks. The middle sort 
t|^ i^Oople wiU make some abatement in their usual provision ; and 
t^ ^^^^%h the rich do make it an occasion of living deliciously, they ought 
tli^^^pute that to their gluttony, and not blame the constitution of 
al^ ^hurch. Au. You have said venr well ; but for all that, to require 
o^^^inenoe from flesh of poor folks who feed their families by the sweat 
^^^eir brows, and live a great way from lakes, is the same thing as to 
^nand a fiimine or rather a bulifnia. And if we believe Homer, it is 
^^ ^^miserablest death in the world to be starved to death. Ch, So 
^V^^^emed to blind Homer ; but with Christians he is not miserable 
^^^^]% dies wdL Au. Let that be so, yet it is a very hard thing to require 
"W^^^hody to die. Ch. The popes do not prohibit the eating of flesh 
^^ ^^h that design, to kill men, but that they may be moderately afflicted 
%ii^^ ^ey have transgressed; or that taking away their pleasant food, 
Xa^^^ir bodies may be less fierce against the spirit. Au, The moderate 
^^^^^ of flesh woiUd efiect that. Ch. But in so great a variety of bodies 
^^^^^ttain bounds of flesh cannot be prescribed, a kind of food may. A u» 
l^^liere are fishes that yield much aliment, and there^ are sorts of flesh 
^^^^at yieid but little. Ch, But in general flesh is most nourishing. 
>^^ A%L Tnj tell me, if you were to ^ a journey any whither, would 
^^oa clioose a lively horse that was a little wantdta; or a diseased horse, 
^ho would often stumUe and throw his ridert Ch. What 4p 70« 
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UMD by thati ^w. B«cftiiu Sab wting, bj ita oormpt Immouni, 
re&d«n th« body luble to « gTMit nuuiy diMMes, Uut it cumot luboerve 
the spirit M it would da t7A.Towbftt dimsetl Jw. QonU, fevera, 
leproaiaa, th« kiWi-VTiL Ci. How do yoa know t ^u. I believe 
phyiiaiuu. I humther do so than tn the experiment CA. Perhaps 
that hsppeu to b few. ^u. Indeed I believe to s great many besideB, 
iasamnon as the mind acta by the materia] organs of the body, which 
are affected with good or bad humoun, the ittstramentB being vitiated, 
it oaonot exert its power as it would. Ch. I know doctors do very 
maoh find &ult with the eating of fish, but our ancestors thought other- 
wise, and it is our duty to obey them. 

if «. It was a piece of religion formerly not to break the Sabbath ; 
but for all that, it was more eligible to save a man on the Sabbath 
day. Clk. Every one consults his own health. Au. If we will 
obey St Paul, let nobody mind his own thin^, but every one the 
things of another. Ch. How come we by this new divine at our 
table 1 Whence comes this new upstart master of curst ^y. Be- 
oanse I don't like fishes. Ch. What, then, will not you abetain from 
flesh % ^u. I do abstwn, but gmmblingly, and to my great detri- 
ment too. Ch, Charity suflers all things. Au. It is true; but 
then the same requires but littl& If it aufiers all things, why will 
not it sufler us to eat those meats the gosne l has given us a liberty 
to eati Why do those persons, from whom Christ has so often re- 
quired the love of Himself, suffer so maqy bodies of men to bo 
endangered by capital diseases, and their souls to be in danger of 
etern^ damnation, because of a thing neither forbidden by Christ .- 
nor necessary in itqelf T Ch. When necessity requires it, the forca"! *■ 'V 
of a human constitution oeasea, and the will of the lawgiver oeasesJ^A>- 
Au, But the ofience of the weak does not cease. The scruple of a 
tender oonsrience dcea not cease. And lastly, it is uncertain with 
what limits that necessity shall be bounded; shall it be vhen the fish- 
eater shall be a giving up the ghost) It is too late to give flesh 
to a man when he is dying; or shall it be when his body becomes 
all feverish I The choice of meats is net of so much OQnsequenee. 
C%. What would you have prescribed theni Au. I can tMl well 
enough, if I might be allowed to be « dictator in. eocleaiaiUoal affiurs. 
Oh. What do you mean by that) —t 

Au, If I were pope I would exhort all persons to. a perpetnal% j 
sobriety of life, but especially before an holy-day; and moreover, 1 1 | 
would give every one leave to eat what he would for the health of I | 
his bo^, so he did it moderately and with thanksgiving; and I 1 I 
would endeavour that what was abated of these observations should jj J 
be made up in the study of true piety. Ch. That in my opinion 
is of so great weight, that we ought to make you pope. Au, Tot 
all your laughing, this neck could bear a triple crowr;. Ch. But 
in the meantime. take care that these things he not entered down 
in the Borbonne at Paris. ^u. Nay, rather let what is said be written 
in wine, as it is fit those things should that are said over our oups; 
but we have bad divinity enough for a feast We are at supper, 
not at the Sorbonne. CH. Why may not that be called Sorbonne where i 
we sup plentifully I Au. Well, let ns sup then, and not dispute^ \ 
iMt tbe Sorbonne be called after uji.fi?>m«orn*, and not ttmamtrCmtL^ } 
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CkrUtian^ Ouetti^ Mida»^ Eratmu$^ the Boy^ Auiiin, 
Ck, Welly oome mj kmd gnests, I pray you that you would take 
iSbSm little sapper in good part, though it be bat a slender one. Be 
mtnj and good hamoarea, thoagh the sopper be but mean and 
■lender. I, reljing upon your familiarity, nuMie bold to inyite you; 
and I will assure you, your company and presence is not only very 
mteftil to me, but Tery pleasant. Gu. We do assure you, good 
Christian, that we esteem your supper to have been Tory pretty 
and aoUe; and we baye nothing to find fiiult with, but that you 
luike «zooses for it, for that it was Tery magnificent; for indeed I 
look upon the entertainment to be splendid to the greatest degree, 
tiiat in tbe first place consisted of courses agreeable to nature, and 
seasoned witn mirth, laughter, jokes, and witticisms, none of 
baye been wanting in our entertainment. But here is some- 
comes into my mind, as to the number of the guests, which 
YsRO writes should not be fewer than three, nor more than nine. 
For the Graces, who are the presidents oT humanity and benevolence, 
are three; and the Muses, that are the guides of commendable studies, 
are nine; and I see here we have ten guests besides the virgins. 
Au, Nothing could happen more agreeably; we are in that some- 
thing wiser than Yarro, for we have gotten here three pretty maids 
fiDrtire three Graces; and as it is not to be thought that Apollo is 
ever absent firom the chorus of the Muses, we have very much 
mprvpo$ added the tenth guest. Ck, You bave spoken very much 
like a poet. If I had a laurel here 1 would crown you with it, and 

rm shoold be poet laureate. iiti. If I were crowned with mallows, 
should be poet maleat; I do not arrogate that honour to myself. 
This is an honour that I don't deserve. 

Haud equidem tali me dignor honore. 

Ch, Will you, every one of you, do as much for me as I will 
do for yon t Gu. Ay, that we will with all our hearts. Ch. Then 
let every one drink off his cup round as I do. Here is to you first, 
Midas. Mi, 1 thank you heartily. I pledge you heartily ; for which 
the vulgar says pnestolor. Indeed I will not refuse. I wOl not refuse 
anything for your sake. Ch, Now do you drink to the rest. Aii, 
Srasmus, half this cup to you. JSr, 1 pray it may do you good. May 
it do you good. Much good may it do you. PrqficicU is an out of the 
wsy word. C^ Why does the cup stand still Y Why does it not go 
about Y Is our wine gone 9 Where are your eyes, you rascal 1 Run 
quickly, fetch two quarU of the same wine. 

Say. Erasmus, your humble servant, there is one wants to speak 
with you at the door. JSr. Who is it 1 Bay, He says he is one Mr. 
Slore 8 man ; his master is come out of Britain, and he desires you would 
make lum a visit, because he sets out for Germany to-morrow by break 
of day. 

JSr, Christian, gather the reckoninff, for I must be going. Ch. 
The reckoning, most learned Erasmus, of this supper, I will discharge 
thai. You have no need to put your hand in your pocket. I thank 
joa that you honotured me with your company ; but I am sorry you 
are called away before the comedy is ended. £r. Have I anvthing 

todobuttobidyoafiurewellandbemeny t Ch, Farewell; we 
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cannot take it uuin bM»nH 70a don't leftve k iboulder of mutton for 
A ihoep's hekd, but go from friendi to & better friend. Sr, And I in 
like manner retnm yon mj thuiks, that you tuve been bo kind u to 
invite me to thie moat pleuunt entert&inment. Uy rerj good friendi, 
U,tK JO well. Drink beertily &iid live merrily. 

Ch. Soho, Dromo^ You, all of you, have nt itill a good wluleh 
Does Knybody please to have anytbtng elte t Gu. Homing st all. 
We have ate very plentifully, (A. Then taJce awsj these things, 
and set on tb« dessert Change the trenohera and the plates, Tilke 
up my knife that is &Ilen down. Pour some vine over the pears. 
Hera are some early ripe mulberries that grew in my own garden. ' 
Gu. They will be the better for being of your own growth. Ch, 
Here are some wheaten plumbs: see, here are damasoenea, a rare sight 
■with us : see, here are mellow apples ; and here is a new sort of an 
apple, the stoek of which I set with my own hands : and chestnuts, 
and all kinds of delicacies, which our gardens produce plentifully, 
^u. But here are no flowers. Thoy are French entertainments, who 
love that sort of splendour most that costs least ; but that is not my 
humour. 

CA> Dut bark yon, Austin, do yon think to come off so t What, 
won't you pledge me when I drink to you 1 You ought to have taken 
off half the cup of him that drank to you. Au. He excused me for 
that a great while ago. He discharged me of that obligation. Ch. 
Pray who gave him that power I The pope himself can hudly dispense 
with this obligation. You know the ancient law of drinkuig, either 
drink or go your way. Au. He that an oath is made to has power to 
suspend it, and especially he whose concern it was to have it kept. ' 
Ch. But it is the duty of all guests to observe laws inviolably. Au. 
Well, oome on, since this is the German custom, I will drink what is 
left. But what business hare you with me ? C/i. You must }>ay for 
alL Why do you look pale t Don't be afraid, you may do it very 
easily ; do as you have often done, that by some elegancy we may rise 
from table more learned ; nor are you ignorant that the ancients over 
the second course used to dispute of some more diverting subjects. 
Come on then, by what and after how many ways may this sentence 
be varied, Indignutn tntditu t 

It is mot wobth HKAKixa — Au. You have very fitly made use 
of the latter supine. It is not worth hearing. It is unworthy to be 
heard. It is not worthy to be heard. It is unworthy Co be heud. It 
is so light, it ought not to be heard. It is scarce worth while to relate. 
It is not of such value as to be heard. It is too Billy to be heard. It 
is not worth while to teil it. Ch. How many ways may this sentence 
be turned, ifa^no mihi ctmtlat t 

The B1.T10 or VAniiNa this Sbktzkce. — i/ayno mihi eontUU, — 
Aii. By these words, impvado, intwno, impertio, contlai. I have taken 

fins much in teadiing you. I have taken much pains in that matter, 
have not spent less money than I have care upon that matter. I 
have not spent a little money, but much time, and very much labour, 
and some study. I have spent much atudy. This thing has cost me 
many a night's aleep, much sweat, much endeavour, very much labour, 
' ' ' 'money. It has cost me more than you 
k leas than my horse. Ch. But what 
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\m the meanings Austixiy that you put sometimes an ablative and some- 
times a senitiye case to the verb eanttat f Au, You have stated a 
rtTj useral and veiy copious question. But that I maj not be trouble- 
aome to the company hj mj too much talk, I wiU dispatch it in a few 
words. But I desire to hear every man's opinion, that I may not be 
tnraUesome to any man, as I have said. Ch, But why may not the 
damsels desire the same t Ati, Indeed they do nothing else but hear. 
I wiU attempt it with Grammatica's assistance. 

** You know that verbs of buying and selling, and some others, 
are of a like signification, to which these genitives are put alone, with- 
oat substantives, ianiij quanH^ pturtt^ minoria, tanUdem, quaniivuf, 
fuantiamque : but in case substantives be not added, which, if they 
happen to be put, they are both turned into the ablative case ; so that 
if A certain pnoe be set down, you put it in the ablative case ; if by an 
a4jecttve put substantively, you put it in the ablative case, unless you 
had rather make use of an adverb. Ch, What are those verbs that 
you n)eak off Ati, They are commonly emo, mereor; redimo (that 
Uy a thing either taken or lost), vmdOf venundo ; revendo (that is, I sell 
again that which was sold to me), veneo (that is, I am sold), whose 
preter tense is venivif or venUf the supine venutn ; hence comes venalis ; 
and firom that, t.«L, vindo, comes vtfndibUis ; mereo, for imervio and ati- 
pen d iu m /aeiOf «.«., to serve under (as a soldier). Comparo, that is, to 
boy, or commit Computo, I chanee, 1 exchange with. Cambire is 
wholly barbarous in this sense. (EstxmOj to tax. Indieo, for I estimate, 
rate. LieeoTf ItcerU ; licUory licUaria, to cheapen, to bid. Destrabor, «.«., 
I am carried about to be sold. Metwr^ for I estimate or rate. Constat, 
far it is bought. Conducere, to let to hire. FcenerOf I put to interest. 
F^aeneraTf I take at interest (to usury). Paci$ecry pacttu «urn, pango, 
ftpigif «.«., I make a bargain. Ch, Give an example. 

Selliito and Buying — the Forms. — Au, How much do you 
let that field for by the year f We will answer. For twenty French 
pounds (franc). Whoo 1 you let it too dear. Nay, I have let it for 
more before now. But I would not give so much for it. If you hire 
it for less I will be hanged. Nay, your neighbour Chromes offered me a 
field, and asks for it — How much f Just as much as you ask for yours. 
But it is much better. That is a lie. I do as they use to do who 
cheapen a thins. Do you keep it yourself at that price. What, do 
you cheapen, ask the price, when you will not buy any tiling 1 Whatso- 
ever you shall let it me for shall be paid you very honestly. 

Another Example. — How much do you sell that conger-eel for ? 
Sfra, Y<ift fivepence. That is too much, you nasty jade. Nay, it is 
too little ; nobody will sell you for less. Upon my life it cost me as 
much within a trifie. You witch, you tell a lie, that you may sell it 
for twice or three times as much as it cost you. Ay, I will sell it for a 
hundred times as much if I can, but I cannot find such fools. What if 
I should ask the price of yourself t What do you value yourself at t 
Aeoordinf^ as I Uke the person. What do you prize yourself at t 
What pncedo you set upon yourself t Tell me what price do you 
nte yourself at t What pnoe do you put upon yourself Y Ten shillings. 
Whoo^ wo much t Oh, strange I Do ^ou value me at least Time was 
when I have had as much ror one night. I believe you may, but I 
Mieye yon are not now worth so much as a fish by a great deal Go 
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hang jouraeli^ jovl pimp. I Talue you as litUe as yoa do me. He 
that shall give a fartning for you buys you too dear. But I will be 
sold for more, or I woirt be sold at all. If you would be sold at a 
great rate you must get you a mask, for those wrinkles in your fore- 
head won't let you be sold for much. He that won't give so much 
for me shall not haye mo. I would not give a straw for you. I 
cost more. 

A Third Example. — I have been at an auction today. Bay you 
so t I bid money for a share in the customs. But how much t Ten 
thousand pounds. Whoo 1 what, so much t There were those that bid 
a great deal more ; Tory few that offered less. Well, and who had the 
place at last t Chromes, your wife's ffreat friend. But guess what it 
was sold for. Ten. Nay, fifteen. 5 good Qod ! I would not give 
half so much for him and all his fiimily together. But he would give 
twice as much for your wife. 

** Do you take notice, that in all these, wheresoever there is a 
substantive of the price, that is put in the ablative case ; but that the 
rest are either put in the genitive case, or are changed into adverbs. • 
You have never heard a comparative without a* substantive, except in 
these two, pluri» and minoria. There are some other verbs, of which 
we have spoken, that are not very much unlike these, sumt faeio^ habeo^ 
dueOf (BiHtno, pendo, which signify (in a manner) the same thing, like- 
wise JiOf and they are for the most part joined with these genitives, 
mulU, maani ; parvi, pkuritf plurimi ; minori$j mtmmt, maaami ; tanti^ 
quanU ; floeei^ pili ; mhUi, nauei, ht^m, and any other like them." Ch, 
Oive examples. 

Yaluino — THE FoRii. — Au, Do you know how much I have 
always valued you t You will always be made of such account by men 
as you make account of virtue. Gold is valued at a great rate now-a- 
days ; learning is valued at a very little, or just nothing at all. I value 
gold less than you think for. I don*t value your threats a rush. I 
make a very little account of your promises. I don't value you a 
hair. If wisdom were but valued at so great a rate as money, nobody 
would want gold. With us gold without wisdom is esteemed to be of 
more worth than wisdom without gold. I esteem you at a greater rate, 
because vou are learned. You will be the less esteemed on here because 
you don t know how to lie. Here are a great many that will persuade 
you that black is white. I set the greater value upon you because you 
love learning. So much as you have, so much you shall be esteemed by 
all men : so much as you have, so much you shall be accounted of 
everywhera It is no matter what you are accounted, but what you 
are. I value my Christian above any man else in the world. 

''There are some other verbs found with these genitives and 
ablatives, which in their own nature don't signify buying, or any- 
thing like it" Peter bought a kiss of the maid for a shilling. Much 
good may it do him; I would not kiss at that rate. How much do 
you play fort What did you pay for supper 9 We read of some that 
have spent six hundred sesterces for a supper. But the French often 
sup for a halfpenny. What price does Faustus teach for f A very 
small matter. But for more wan Delias. For how much then t For 
nineteen guineas. I will not learn to lie at so dear a rate. Phcdra 
in Terence lost both his substance and himselt But I would not lova 
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it tliai imie. Some penons paj a great price for sleeping. Demoa- 

thoiet had more for holding his tongue than others had for spealdngt 

I piaj yoa to take it in good part 

^ There is another sort of verbs that require an aocnsatire case 

vith a genitiTo or ablatiye, which are, oeeufo, %.«., I object a crimO) or 

odpo; also one that is absent: ineuMO^ ie., I blame without judgment ; 

siyiio^ I reprehend, «nftiftu/o, «.«., I throw in a suspicion of a fault. 

/Wtelby «Ay I require yon to answer at law, acoeno^ I impeach, damnOf 

I eimdemn, I pronounoe him to be in fault. Adnumto^ I admonish." 

flL For «sample sake^ 

FonMS OP Aocusiiro. — Atik, Scipio is accused of courting thepopu-- 

]see# Thou who art the most impudent, accusest me of impudence. 

Lepidns is accused of bribery, x ou are accused of a capital crime. 

If yoa shall ailily insinuate a man to be euilty of covetousness, jou 
shall hear that which is worse again.- Put him in mind of his former 
fiirtane. Men are put in mind of their condition by that very word. 
Ptat Lefudns in mind of his promise. 

^ ^ere are many that admit of a double accusative case. I teach 
thee lettera. He entreats you to pardon him. I will unteach thee those 
manners. Here I must put you in mind of that matter, that in these 
the passives also obtain a second accusative case. The others will have 
a genitive." You are taught better by me. They accuse me of theft. 
I am accused of thefts Thou accusest me of sacrilege. I am accused 
of sacril^^ I know you are not satisfied yet. I know you are not 
satisfied in mind. For when will so great a glutton of elegancies be 
satisfied t But I must have regard to the company, who are not all 
equally diverted with these matters. After supper, as we walk, we 
will finish what is behind, unless you shall rather choose to have 
it omittecL Ch. Let it be as you say. Let us return thanks to 
divine bounty, and afterwards we will take a little walk. Mi, You 
say veiy well, for nothing can be more pleasant, wholesome, than this 
evening air. 

Ch, Peter, come hither, and take the things away in order, one 
alter the other, and fill the glasses with win& Pe, Do yon bid me 
return thanks ^ CK, Aye, do. Pt, Had you rather it should be done 
in Greek or in Latin. Ch. Both ways. In both. Pe, " We thank 
thee, heavenly Father, who by thy unspeakable power, hast created all 
things, and by thy inexhaustible wisdom govemest all things, and by 
thy inexhaustible goodness feedest and nourishest all things : grant to 
thy children that they may in due time drink with thee in thy king- 
dom that nectar of immortality which thou hast promised and pre- 
pared for those that truly love thee, through Jesus Christ, Amen. 
Ck, Say in Qreek too, that the rest may not understand what thou 
aajest. 

My most welcome guests, I give you thanks that you have 
iKmouied my little entertainment with your company. I entreat you 
to accept it kindly. Gu, And we would not only have, but return 
omr thiuiks to you. Don't let us be over oeremonious in thanking, but 
father let us rise firom table, and walk out a little. Au. Let us take 
these vizgins along with ns, so our walk will be more pleasant. Ch. 
Yon ptopose very welL We will not wantflowers, if the place we 
walk m aon't afford any. Had you rather take a turn in our garden, 
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in a poeiioal manner, or wmlk out abroad bj the river-aide. A%^ 
Indeed, your gardens are yerj pleasant, but keep that pleasure for 
morning walks. When the sun is towards setting nvers afiord wonder* 
fill pleasant prospects. Ch. Austin, do jou walk foremost, as a poet 
should do, and I will walk bj your side. A%a. good God, what a 
jolly company we have, what a retinue hare 1 1 Christian, I cannot 
utter the pleasure I take, I seem to be some nobleman. 

Ch, Now be as good as your word. Perform the task you have 
taken upon you. Au. What is it you would have me speak of 
chiefly Y Ch, I used formerly to aamire many things in PollioV 
Orations ; but chiefly this, that he used so easily, so frequently, and 
beautifully to turn a sentence, which seemed not only a great piece of 
wit but of great use. - Au. You were much in the right of it, Christian, 
to admire toat in Pollio. For he seems, in this matter, to have had a 
certain divine faculty, which I believe was peculiar to him, by a 
certain dexterity of art, and by much use of speaking, reading, and 
writing, rather than by any rules or instructions. Ch. But I would 
fain have some rule for it, ll there be any to be given. Ai^ You say 
very well ; and since I see you are very desirous of it, I will endeavour 
it as much as I can : and I will give those rules, as well as I can, which 
I have taken notice of in Pollio's Orations. Ch, Do, I should be very 
glad to hear theuL Au, I am ready to do it. 

In the first place, it is to be set forth in pure and choice Latin 
words ; which to do is no mean piece of art : for there are a great many 
who do, I don't know after what manner, afiect the copia and variation 
of phrase, when they don't know how to express it once right. It is 
not enough for them to have babbled once, but they must render the 
babble much more babbling, by first one, and then by another turning 
of it ; as if they were resoTvea to try the experiment how barbarously 
they were able to speak ; and therefore they heap together certain 
simple synonymous words, that are so contrary one to the other, that 
they may admire themselves how they do agree together. For what 
is more absurd than that a ragged old fellow that has not a coat to his 
back but what is so ragged that he may be ashamed to put it on, 
should every now and then change his rags, as though he designed to 
shew his beggary by way of ostentation. And those afiectators of 
variety seem equally ridiculous, who, when they have spoken bar- 
barously once, repeat the same thing much more barbarously ; and then 
over and over again much more unleamedly. This is not to abound 
with sentences, but solecisms. Therefore, in the first place, as I have 
said, the thing is to be expressed in apt and chosen words. 2. And 
then' we must use variety of words, if there are any to be found that 
will express the same thing ; and there are a great many. 3. And 
where proper words are wanting, then we must use borrowed words, 
so the way of borrowing them be modest. 4. Where there is a scarcity 
of words, you must- have recourse to passives, to express what you 
have said by actives ; which will afibrd as many ways of variation 
as there were in the actives. . 5. And after that, if you please, you 
may turn them again by verbal nouns and participles. 6. And last of 
all, when we have changed adverbs into nouns, and nouns sometimes 
into one part of speech and sometimes into another, then we may 
sx>eak by oontrarieSi 7. We may either change affirmative sentences 
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mto n^^Te, or the oontrai^. 8. Or, at least, what we have spoken 

indicatiTel/ we maj speak interrogatiyelj. Now, for example sake, 

lei us take this sentenoe: LUerm turn magtwpm^ me deleetdntnif your 

letters have delighted me Terj much. LUerw — Epistle, little epistles, 

"Writings, sheets, letters. Magnapere — ^After a wonderful manner, won- 

^«rfoll/, in a greater, or great manner, in a wonderful manner, above 

O^eaaore^ veiy much, not indifferently (not a little), mightily, highly, 

^^erj greatly. Me — My mind, my breast, my eves, my heart, Christian. 

^^eleeUbryni — ^They have affected, recreated, exhilarated with pleasure, 

^ >ve been a pleasure, have delighted, have bathed me with pleasure ; 

ve been veiy sweet, very pleasant, dro. 

• Now you have matter, it is your business to put it together : let 

tiy. Ch, Thy letters have very greatly delighted me. Thy epistle 

wonderfully cheered me. Au, Turn the active into a passive, 

en it will look with another iace. As, It cannot be said how much I 

ve been cheered by thy writings. 

Also bt othbb Yxbbs bffbctiko-tbb samb thing. — I have re- 
ived an incredible pleasure from thy writings. I have received veiy 
udi pleasure firom your highness's letter. Your writings have brought 
e not an indifferent joy. Your writings have overwhelmed me all 
ver with joy. ^ But here you cannot turn these into passives, only in 
e last, perjfueue gaudio, as is commonly said ; pleasure was taken by 
le, joy was brought^ is not so commonly used, or you must not use so 
uently." 

Bt Aincia — ^Thy letter hath affected me with a singular 
pleasure 

Chanob it into a Passivb. — I am affected with an incredible 
'pleasure by thy letter. Thy little epistle has brought not a little joy. 
Bt Sum and Noun Adjectives. — Thy letters have been most 
pleasant to me many ways. That epistle of thine was, indeed, as 
sooeptable as any thing in the world. 

Bt Nouns Substantives. — Thy letter was to us an unspeakable 
pleasure. Your letter was an incredible pleasure to us. 

Changb it into a Negative. — Thy letter was no small joy. 

)9'othing in life could happen more aelightful than thy letters. 

" Although I have sometimes already made use of this way, which is 

^ot to be passed over negligently. For when we would use muUumf 

Piurimunif to signify nngtUarUer, we do it by a contrary verb.** As, 

^enry loves you mightily : he loves you with no common love. Wine 

l^leases me very much : it pleases me not a little. He is a man of a 

lingular wit: a man of no ordinary wit. He is a man of admirable 

learning : he is a man not of contemptible learning. Thomas was bom 

in the highest place of his family; not in the lowest place. Austin 

>ras a most eloquent man : he was not ineloquent. Cameades the 

f>rator was noble: not an ignoble, not an obscure man. *'And the 

like, which are veiy frequently used." But the mention of a thing 90 

Jilain is enough ; nor are you ignorant that we make use of a two-fold 

tnanner of speech of this kind ; for modesty's sake, especially if we 

sipeak of ourselves, also for amplification's sake. For we use rightly 

and eleffantly not ungrateftd, for verv grateful; not vulgarly, for 

«ngnlariy. 1. For modesty's sake, I have bv jrour letters gained 

•ooM lepatalion of leaniingi I have always made it my business not 
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to have the last place in the gloi^ of learning. & The examples of 
amplification are mentioned Mfore. Now let as return to our own* 
Nothing ever fell out to me more gratefully, acceptably, than thy letter. 
Nothing ever was a greater pleasure than your letter* I nerer took 
so much pleasure in anything as in thy most loving letters. ** After 
this manner all the before-mentioned sentences may be varied by an 
interrogation." What in life could be more pleasant than thy letters! 
What has happened to me more sweet than thy letter! What has 
ever delighted me like your last letter t And after this manner yon 
may vary almost any sentenee. 

" Ck, What shall we do nowt Au, We will now turn the whole 
sentence a little more at large, that we may express one sentence^ a 
circumlocution of many worcU. Ch. Give examples. Ati. ^^at 
which was sometimes expressed by the noun ineredtUle, and then again 
by the adverb ineredUnUter, we will change the sentence in some 
words." I cannot express how much I was delighted with your letters. 
It is very hard for me to write, and you to believe how much pleasure 
your letter was to me. I am wholly unable to express how I rejoiced 
at your letter. " And so ad ir^nUum; again, after another manner. 
For hitherto we have varied the sentences by negations and interro- 
gations, and in the last place by infinitives. Now we will vary by 
substantives or conditionals, after this manner." Let me die if any« 
thing ever was more desired and more pleasant than thy letters. Let 
me perish if anything ever was more desired' and more pleasant tlum 
thy letter. As God shall judge me, nothing in my whole life ever 
happened more pleasant than thy letters. " And also a great many 
more you may contrive after this manner." Ch, What is to be done 
now? Au. Now we must proceed to translation, similitudes, and 
examples. 

There is a Trahslatiox m these. — I have received your letters, 
which were sweet as honey. Your writings seem to be nothing but 
mere delight. Your letters are a mere pleasure ; and a great many of 
the like kinds. '' But care is to be taken not to make use of harder 
translations, such as this that follows,— 

Jupiter hybemas can& nive conspuit Alpes. 

such as this is " The suppers of thy writings have refreshed me with 
most delicious banquets. 

A CoMPARisoK BT SiMiLE. — Thy writings have been sweeter 
than either ambrosia or nectar. Thy letters have been sweeter to 
me than any honey. Your kii^d letters have excelled even liquorish 
locusts, and Attic honey, sugar ; nay, even the nectar and ambrosia of 
the gods. " And here, whatsoever is ennobled with sweetness may be 
brought into the comparison.'* 

From Examples. — I will never be induced to believe that Hero 
received the letters of her Leander, either with greater pleasure or 
more kisses than I received yours. I can scarce believe that Scipio, 
for the overthrow of Carthage, or Paulus JSmilius, for the taking of 
Perseus, ever triumphed more magnificently than I did when the 
postman gave me your most charming'letter. " There are a thousand 
things of this nature that may be found in poets and historians. 
Likewise similitudes are borrowed from natural prdlosophy, the nature 
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of a great many of which it is necessary to keep in memory. Now, if 
jon please, we will tiy in another sentence. 

I WILL VKYEB FoBGKT Tou WHiLB I LfFS.— I will always re- 
member you as long as I live. Foimtfolness of yon shall nerer seize 
me as long as I liye. I will leave off to live before I will to remem- 
ber yon. 

Bt Ck>XPARi80K&— If the body can (get rid of) its shadow, then 
tlus mind of mine may forget you. The ]£yer Lethe itself shall nerer 
be able to wash away your memory. 

*< Besides by an impossibility, or after the manner of poets, 
by (contraries). 

Dum juga mentis aper, fluvios dum pisois amabit. 
Ante leves ergo, dca 

^hieh is no hard matter to invent." But lest I should seem tedious, 
at the present let these suffice. At another time, if you please, we will 
talk more copiously of this matter. C4. I thought, Austin, you had 
been quite exhausted by this time. But thou hast shewn me a new 
tre as ure beyond what I expected, which if you shall pursue, I perceive 
joa will sooner want time than words. A%t. If I can perform this 
writh my little learning and indifferent genius, what do you think 
Cioero himself could do, who is storied to have vied with Rosdus the 
player t But the sun is going to leave us, and the dew rises; it is best 
to imitate the birds, to go home, and hide ourselves in bed. Therefore, 
sweet Christian, farewell till to-morrow. Ch, Fare you well likewise, 
moat learned Austin. 



THE RELIGIOUS BANQUET. 

JSuBebius, Timothy^ TheophHu», Chrysoglothu, Araniiu, 

Eu. I wonder that anybody can delight to live in smoky cities, 
when everything is so fresh and pleasant in the country. TV. All 
are not pleased with the sight of flowers, springing meadows, fountains, 
or rivers; or, if they do take a pleasure in them, there is something 
else in which they take more. For it is with pleasure, as it is with 
wedges, one drives out another. Eu, You speak perhaps of usurers, 
or covetous traders, which, indeed, are all one. Ti, .1 do speak of 
them; but not of them only, I assure you, but of a thousand other 
sorts of people, even to the very priests and monks, who, for the sake 
of gain, make choice of the most populous cities for their habitation, 
not following the opinion of Plato or Pythagoras in this practice, but 
xather that of a certain blind beggar, who loved to be where he was 
crowded, because» as he said, the more people the more profit. Eml 
Prithee^ let us leave the blind beggar and his gain— we are philo^ 
sophera. 

TL So was Socrates a philosopher, and yet he preferred a town 
Ufii before a country one; because he being desirous of knowledge had 
theans tiie opportunity of improving it. In the country, it is true, 
ilMTO are woods, gardens, fountains, and brooks, that entertain the 
mf^%l bat they are all mute^ and therefore teach a man nothing. Iknow 
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Socrates puis the cue of a man's walking alone in the fields; altbovgliy 
in mj opinion, there nature is not dnmb, but talkative enough, and 
speaks to the instruction of a man that has but a good will and a 
capacity to learn. What does the beautiful face of the spring do, but 
proclaim the equal wisdom and goodness of the Creator t And how . 
many excellent things did Socrates in his retirement both teach his 
Phedrus and learn m>m himt If a man could have such pleasant 
company, I confess» no life in the world could be pleasanter than a 
country life. 

Eu, Have tou a mind to make trial of itt If you haye, come 
take a dinner with me to-morrow : I have a pretty neat little country 
house, a little way out of town. Ti, We are too many of us, we shall 
eat you out of house and home. Eu. Never fear that, you are to 
expect only a garden treat, of such cheer as I need not go to market 
for. The wine is of my own growth; the pdmnions, the melons, the 
figs, the pears, the apples and nuts are onered to you by the trees 
themselves; you need but gape, and they will fall into your mouth, as y 
it is in the Fortunate Islands, if we may give credit to Ludan. Or, it • 
may be, we may get a pullet out of the hen-roost, oi^ so. Ti. Upon 
these terms we will be your guests. Eu, And let every man briug 
his friend along with him ; and then, as you now are four, we shall be 
the just number of the muses. Ti. A match. Eu. And take notice 
that I shall only find meat, you are to bring your own sauce. Ti. 
What sauce do you mean — pepper or sugar! Eu, No, no, something ^ 
that is cheaper, but more savoury. Ti. What is tliat ) E%t. A good ^ 
.stomach. A light supper to-night, and a little walk to-moiTOw 
morning, and that you may thank my. country house for. But at 
what hour do you please to dine at f Ti. At ten o'clock, before it 
grows too hot. Eu. I will give orders accordingly. 

Serv. Sir, the gentlemen are come. Eik. You are welcome, 
gentlemen, that you are come according to your words; but you are 
twice as welcome for coming so early, and bringing the best of company 
along with you. There are some persons who are guilty of an unman- 
nerly civility, in making their host wait for them. Ti, We came the 
earlier that we might have time enough to view all the curiosities of 
your palace; for we have heard that it is so admirably contrived every- 
where, as that it speaks who is the master of it. Eil And you will 
see a palace worthy of such a prince. This little nest is to me more 
than a court ; and if he may be said to rei^ that lives at liberty 
according to his mind, I reign here. But I think it will be best, while 
the wench in the kitchen provides us a salad, and it is the cool of the 
morning, to take a walk to see the gardens. Ti, Have you any 
other besides thisY For truly this is a wonderful neat one, and 
with a pleasing aspect salutes a man at his entering in, and bids 
him welcome. 

Eu. Let every man gather a nosegay, that may put by any worse 
scent he may meet with within doors. Every one likes not the same 
scent ; therefore, let every one take what he likes. Don't be sparing, 
for this place lies, in a manner, common; I never shut it up but at 
nights. Ti. St Peter keeps the gates, I perceive. Eu. I like this 
porter better than the mercuries, centaurs, and other fictitious monsters 
that some paint upon their doors. Ti. And it is more suitable to a 
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Jj-^*ria*ian toa JKu. Nor is mj porter dumby Ibr ha speaks to yoa in 
^^i«e Imngaaget. ^ Wliat does he s^ t B%k. Bead it joorself. 
,^r/^ It is too tar off for mj ejes.* Bu. Here is a reading-glass that 
J^ -^ make yon another Lynoeus. TL I see the Latin, Si vit ad vkam 
li, §erva numdata (Matt xix. 17), '*li thou wilt enter into life, 
^p the oommandments." JSu. Now read the Greek. lY. I see 
C^reeky bat I don't well know what to make of it. I will refer that 
THieophilus, who is never without Greek in his mouth. Th. 
'«vo^oori j^ lwwQbfHKT% npo&iiiv r^ rptrw, *' Repent and be con- 
^''(ActoiiL 19). CSA. I will take the Hebrewupon myself; htP 
J pnSh ** '^^ t^® J^^ «^^ ^^^ ^7 faithfulness." Does he 
n to be an unmannerly porter, who at first dash bids us turn from 
iniquities and apply ourselves to godliness ; and then tells us that 
^"^^ution oomes not nom the works of the law, but fh>m the faith of 
gospel ; and, last of all, that the way to eternal life is by the 
rvance of evangelical precepts. 

TL And see the ^ap^l there on^the right hand side that he 
~^i OS to, it is a veiy fine one. Upon the altar there is Jesus 
looking up to heaven, and pointing with His right hand towards 
the Father and the Holy Spirit ; and with His left He seems to 
^^ and invite all comers. £u. Nor is He mute. You see the' 
^l^^^^'^b, Effo 9wn via, veriias, el vUa^ " I am tiie way, the truth, and 
,^^^^^ life." *Ey& §lfu ri fiA^a j^ ri w/ilya. In Hebrew, ^lp y^^f^ 

^^^^^ \dS Cpms bn rnrrnS'l^» " Come, ye children, hearken unto me ; 
^^yll teach yau tne tear of the Lord." Ti, Truly, the Lord Jesus 
^^^utes us witlk a good omen ; but that we may not seem uncivil, it is 
^^^et that we pay back an acknowledgment, and pray that since we 
^^^ do nothing of ourselves. He would vouchsafe of His infinite good- 
ness to keep us from ever straying out of the path of life ; but that 
^e, casting away Jewish ceremonies and the delusions of the world, 
|ie would guide us by the truth of the gospel to everlasting life, draw- 
ing us of Himself to Himself. It is most reasonable that we should 
#1« pray, and the place invites us to it Eu. The pleasantness of the 
garden draws a great many persons to it, and it is a rare thing that 
any passes by Jesus without an ejaculation. I have made Him keeper, 
> not only of my garden, but of all my possessions, and of both body and 
mind, instead of filthy Priapus. 

Here is, you see, a little^ fountain pleasantly bubbling with whole- 
f some waters : this in some measure represents that only fountain of 
life that by its divine streams refreshes all that are weary andXeavy- 
laden ; which the soul, tired with the evils of this world, pants after, 
just as the hart in the psalmist does after the water-brooks, having 
tasted of the flesh of serpents. From this fountain, whoever thirsts 
may drink gratis. Some make it a matter of religion to sprinkle 
themselves with it; and others, for the sake of religion, and not of 
thirst, drink of it. You are loath, I perceive, to leave this place ; but 
at is time to go to see this little square sarden that is wallea in, it is a 
neater one than the other. What is to oe seen within doors you shall 
•ee after dinner, when the heat of the sun keeps us at home for some 
houn^ like snails. TL Bless me, what a delightful prospect is here I 
Eu. All this plaoe was designed for a pleasure-garden, but for l^est 
^easpre; for the entertainment of the sights the reoreating the nostrils' 
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and refretbing tba mind; nothing grows here but Bweei herbe» nor 
erery lort of Uiem, hot onlj choice onee, and ereiy kind has ite bed 
bj itaelf. Tu I am now oonvinoed thai pknis are not mute with 
YOU. £tL You are in the right; others hare magoifioent hooaea, 
bat mine ia made for oonyenation^ eo that I can never be alone in it^ 
and 80 you will say when yon have seen it alL As the sereral plants 
are, as it were, formed into seyeral troops, so every troop has its 
standard to itself^ with a peculiar motto^ as this marjoram's is, Ab§ime, 
#u#, nan iibi ipiro^keep off, sow, I don't breathe my perfume for thee; ^^ 
for though it be of a very firagrant scent» yet sows have a natural y 
aversion to it. And so eveiy sort has its tiUe, denotuig the peculiar ^ 
virtue of the plant. 

Ti. I have seen nothinff yet more delightful than this little foun- 
tain, which, being in the midst of them, does, as it were, smile upon 
all the plants, and promises them refreshment against the scorching 
heat of the sun. But this little channel, which shews the water to the 
eye so advantageously, and divides the garden -everywhere at such 
equal distances that it shews all the flowers over, on both sides again, • 
as in a looking-glass, is it made of marble 1 Eu. Marble, quoth Uiee, 
how should marble come hither 1 It is a counterfeit marble, made of 
a sort of loam, and a whitish colour given it in the glazing. Ti, But 
where does this delicious rivulet discharge itself at last t Eu, Just 
as it is with human obligations, when we have served our own turns. -^^ 
Afler this has pleasured our eyes it washes our kitchen, and passes 
through the sink into the common-shore. Tu That is verr hard- 
hearth, as I am a Christian. Eu, It had been hard-hearted if the 
divine bounty of providence had not appointed it for this use. We < 
are, then, hard-hearted when we pollute the fountain of divine truth ;^ 
that is much more pleasant than this, and was given us for the refresh- 
ing and purging our minds from our lusts and vicious appetites, 
abusing the unspeakable bounty of Gk>d; for we make no bad use of .^/^ 
the water if we put it to the several uses for which He appoiz^ted it 
who supplies everything abundantly for human use. TV. You say 
right. But how comes it about that all your artificial hedges are green 
toot Eu, Because I would have everything green here. Some 
are for a mixture of red, because that sets off green ; but I like this 
best» as every man has his &ncy, though it be but in a garden. 

Ti, The garden is very fine of itself; but methinks these three 
walks take off very much from the lightsomeness and pleasantness of • 
it. Eu, Here I either study or walk alone, or talk with a friend, or 
eat, as the humour takes me. Ti, Those speckled, wonderful, pretty 
|>arty-coloured pillars, that at equal distances support that edifice, are 
they marble 1 Eu, Of the same marble that this channel is made of. 
Ti, In truth, a pretty cheat. I should have sworn they had been 
marble. Eu, For this reason, then, take care that you 'neither believe t^ 
nor swear anything rashly. You see how a man may be mistaken. 
What I want in wealth I supply by invention. Ti, Could you not 
be content with so neat and well-furnished a garden in substance, 
without other gardens in picture besides! Eu, In the first place, one 
garden will not hold all sorts of plants ; and in the second, it is a 
double pleasure to see a painted flower vie with the life; and in one ^ 
we oontempkte the artifice of ziature, in the other the skill of ,ihe 
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'y punter, «ad in both the goodness of Ood, who f^ves all things for oar 

I vse^ in ereiTthing eqnallj admirable and amiable; and in the last 

'places a garden is not always green, nor the flowers always fresh, 

Imt tiiis garden is fresh and green all the winter. Ti. But it is not 

^ fragranib JSu. But, then, on the other hand, it wants no dressing. 

TL It only delights the eye. Eu, But, then, it does that always. 

TL Fiictares themselyes grow old. Eu. They do so, but yet they 

J oatlire ns; and, besides, whereas we are the worse for age, they are 

the better for it. TL That is too true, if it oould be otherwise. 

Al In this walk that looks toward the west I take the benefit of 
the morning sun, in that which looks toward the east I take the cool 
of the erening, in that which looks toward the south, but lies open to 
the north, I take sanctuanr against the heats of the meridian sun; but 
wo will walk them orer, if you please, and take a nearer view of them. 

ySaa liow green it is under foot, and you hare the beauty of painted 
flowers in the Terr checkers of the pavement. This wood that you 
■oe painted upon this wall affords me a great variety of prospect; for, 
in toe first place, as many trees as you see so many sorts of trees you 
ooe^ and all expressed to the life; as many birds as you see so many 
kinds you see, especially if there be any scarce ones, and remarkable 
upon any account; for as for geese, hens, and ducks, it is not worth- 
-while to draw them. Underneath are four-footed creatures, or such 
Inrds as live upon the ground, after the manner of quadrupeds. Tu 
The variety indeed is wonderful, and everything is in action, either 
doing or saying something. There is an owl sits peeping through the 
leaves; what says she Y £u. She speaks Greek. She says, Soi^povcc 
i wamv Iirrii/u, she commands us to act advisedly ; I do not fiy to all, 
because an inconsiderate rashness does not (all out happily to all 
persons. There is an eagle quarrying upon a hare, and a beetle 
interceding to no purpose; there is a wren stands by the beetle, and 
she is a mortal enemy to the eagle. TV. What has this swallow got 
in h er mouth Y JSu. The herb celandine, don't you know the plant? 
*With it she restores sight to her blind young ones. TV. What odd 
aort of lizard is this Y Eti, It is not a lizard, but a chameleon. Ti, 
Is this the chameleon there is so much talk of? I thought it had been 
* beast twice as big as a lion, and the name is twice as long too. 
Eu. This chameleon is always gaping and always hungry. This is a 
wild fig-tree, and that is his aversion, fie is otherwise harmless; and 
jet the little gaping creature has poison in him too, that you may not 
eontemn him. Ti. But I don't see him change his colour. Eu. 
Tn% because he does not change his place; when he changes his 
plaoe Toa will see him change his colour too. Ti, What is the mean- 
ing of that piper Y Etu Don't you see a camel there dancing hard 
by f TL I see a very pleasant fancy — the ape pipes and the camel 
dances. Eu. But it would require at least three days to run through 
the particulars one by one; it will be enough at present to take a 
I canoffy view of them. You have in the first spot all sorts of famous 
plants painted to the life ; and, to increase the wonder, here are the 
.( steeogeet poisons in the world, which you may not only look upon but 
bniidM too without danger. 

TL Look ye^ here is a scorpion, an animal very seldom seen in 
tUs eiw mfa y , bat very fi'equent in Italy, and very misdiiovous too. 
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. But the colour in the picture seems not to be naturmL B%. Whjsot 
TL It seems too pale, methinks, for those in Italy are bladcer. Xu. 
Don't you know the herb it has fallen upon Y Tu Not ytacj welL 
Su, That is no wonder, for it does not grow in these parts. It is 
wolfs-bane, so deadly a poison, that upon the toxt toudi of it * 
scorpion is stupefied, grows pale, and yields himself OTereome ; bat 
when he is hurt with one poison he seeks his remedy with another. 
Do you see the two sorts of hellebore hard by Y If the soorpion oaa 
but get himself olear of the wolfs-bane, and get to the white hellebore^ 
he recovers his former vigour, by the verv touch of a different poison. 
Ti, Then the scorpion is undone, for he is never like to get off firom 
the wolfs-bane. But do scorpions speiJc here Y Eiit, Yes, they do^ 
and speak Greek toa Ti, What does he say Y Eu. ES^ di^C rov ^"^ 
a\iT^6vy " Qod hath found out the guilty." Here, besides the grass, 
you see all sorts of serpents. Here is the basilisk, that is not only 
formidable for his poison, but the very flash of his eyes is also mortaL 
TV. And he says something toa iu. Yes, he says, Oderini^ dum 
metuant — Let them hate me, so they fear me. Ti, Spoken like m ^ 
king entirely. Evu Like a tyrant rather, not at all like a king. ^ 
Here a lizard fights with a viper, and here lies the dipsas serpent upon • 
the catch, hid under the shell of an estridge egg. Here you see the 
whole policy of the ant, which we are called upon to imitate by 
Solomon and Virgil. Here are Indian ants, that carry gold and hoard 
it up. Ti, Oh, good God I how is it possible for a man to be weary 
of this entertainment Y Eu, And yet at some other time you shall ' 
see I will give you your bellyful of it. 

Now, look before you at a distance: there is a third wall, 
where you have lakes, rivers, and seas, and all sorts of rare fisheii. 
This is the River Nile, in which you see the dolphin, that natural 
friend to mankind, fighting with a crocodile, man's deadly enemy. | 
U^ion the banks and shores you see several amphibiouiB creatures, as / 
crabs, seals, beavers. Here is a polypus, a catcher caught by an 
oyster. Fi, What does he say, o/pwv alpifiah the taker taken. 
7H, The painter has made the water wonderfully transparent Eu. 
If he had not done so we should have wanted other eyes. Just by 
there is another polypus, playing upon the fiice of the sea like a little 
cock-boat; and there you see a torpedo lying along upon the sands, 
both of a colour; you may touch them here with your hand without 
any danger. But we must go to something else, for these things feed 
the eye, but not the belly. TL Have you any more to be seen, then f 
Eu, You shall see what the backside affords us by and by. 

Here is an indifferent large garden parted. The one a kitchen 
garden, that is my- wife's and the famil/s; the other is a physio 
garden, containing the choicest medical lierbs. At the lef^ hand there 
is an open meadow, that is only a green plot enclosed with a quickset 
hedge. There, sometimes, I take the air, and divert myself with good 
company. Upon the right hand there is an orchard, where, when you 
have leisure, you shall see a great variety of foreign trees that I have 
brought by degrees to endure this climate. Ti, Oh, wonderful I the 
king himself has not such a seat. Eu, At the end of the upper walk 
there is an aviary, which I will shew you after dinner, and there you 
will see various^ t^rms and hear various tongues, and their humours 
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•re M Tarious. Among some of them there is an agreeablenees and 
mntnal lore, and among others an irreooncileable aversion. And then 
thej are so tame and &miliar that when I am at supper they will 
come flying in at the window to me, even to the table, and take the 
meat ont of my handa If at any time I am upon the drawbridge you 
see there, talking, perhaps, with a friend, they will some of them sit 
liearkening, others of them will perch upon my shoulders or ^rms, 
"witbout any sort of fear, for they find that nobody hurts themT At 
tlie further end of the orchard I have my bees, which is a sight worth 
seeing. But I must not shew you any more now, that I may hare 
aomething to entertain you with by and by. I will show you the rest 
mfter dinner. 

Set. 8ir, my mistress and maid say that the dinner will be spoiled. 
JBvk Bid her have a little patience, and we will come presently. My 
firiendsy let us wash, that wo may come to the table with dean hands 
as well as hearts, dca The very pagans used a kind of reverence in 
this esse; how much more then should Christians do it, if it were but 
f 4 in imitation of that sacred solemnity of our Saviour with his disciples 
\j at His last supper. And thence comes the custom of washing of 
l^/|liaBdsy that if anything of hatred^ ill-will, or any pollution should 
remain in the mind of any one, he miffht purge it out before he sits 
' down at the table. For it is my opinion that the food is the whole- 
aomer for the body, if taken with a purified mind. Ti. We believe 
that it ii a certain truth. Eu, Christ Himself gave us this example, 
that we should sit down to the table with a hymn; and I take it from 
this, that we frequently read in the evangelists that he blessed or 
gave thanks to His Father before He broke bread, and that He con- 
dnded with giving of thanks. And if you please, I will say you a 
grace that St. Chrysostom commends to the skies in one of his 
homilies, which he himself interpreted. Ti, We desire you would. 
Eu. ** Blessed be Thou, O God, who hast fed me from my youth up, and 
providest food for all flesh : fill thou our hearts with joy and gladness, 
that partaking plentifully of thy bounty, we may abound to every 
good work, through Christ Jesus our Lord, with whom, to thee and 
the Holy Ghost, be glory, honour, and power, world without end. 
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Eu. Now sit down, and let everv man take his friend next him. 
U The first place is yours, Timothy, in right of your grey hidrs. Ti, 
II The only thing in the world that gives a title to it, . Eu, We can 
only judge of what we see, and must leave the rest to God. Sophro- 
nius, keep you dose to your prindpaL Theophilus and Eulalius, 
do you take the right side of the table; Chrysoglottus and Theodi- 
dactus they shall have the left Euranius and r^ephalius must make 
a shift with what is left. I will keep this comer. Ti, This must not 
be, the master of the house ought to take the first place. Eu, The 
i bouse is as much yours as mine, gentlemen; if I may rule within my 
own jurisdiction, 1 will sit where I please, and I have made my choice 
abneady. Now may Christ, the emivener of all, and without whom 
nothing can be pleasant, voudisafo to be with us, and exhilarate our 
minds or His presenca TL I hope He will be pleased so to do ; but 
where shall He sit» for the pLioes are all taken upt Eu, I would 
bara Hias in every monel a|id drop that we eftt and drink; but 
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espeoially in our minds. And the better to fit us for the reception of 
BO divine a guest, if jou will» yon shall have some portion of scripture 
read in ^ the interim, but so that you shall not let that hinder you from 
eating your dinner heartily. Tu We will eat heartily» and aiiend 
diligently. 

Eu. This entertainment pleases me so much the better, because it 
diverts vain and frivolous discourse, and affords matter of profitable 
conversation. I am not of their mind who think no ente^ainment 
diverting, that does not abound with foolish wanton stories and bawdys 
songs. There is pure joy springs from a clear and pure conscienoe ; ] y 
and those are the happy conversations where such things are men- \g/ 
tioned that we can reflect upon aderwards with satiraustion and J 
delight ; and not such as we shall afterwards be ashamed o( and have 
occasion to repent of Ti, It were well if we were all as careful to 
consider those things as we are sure they are true. Eu^ And besides, 
these things have not only a certain and valuable profit in them, but 
one montlrs use of them would make them become pleasant too. TL 
And therefore it is the best course we can take to accustom ourselves 
to that which is best. Eu, Read us something, boy, and speak out 
distinctly. Boy, Prov. xxi " The king's heart is in the hand of the \/ 
Lord; as the rivers of waters, He turneth it whithersoever Qe wilL 'a 
Every man is right in his own eyes, but the Lord pondereth the 
hearts. To do justice and judgment is uiore acceptable to the Lord ^ 
than sacrifice," ver. 1-3. 

Eu, Hold there, that is enough ; for it is better to take down a ^ 
little with an appetite than to devour more than a man can digest. 
Ti. It is better, I must confess, in more cases than this. Pliny wo^ld 
have one never have Tnlly*s " Offices " out of one's hand ; and in my 
opinion, it were well if all persons, but especially statesmen, had him 
every word by heart. And as for this little book of Proverbs, I have, 
always looked upon it as the best manual wo can carry about with us. ' v 
Eu, I knew our dinner would be unsavoury, and therefore I procured fix. 
this sauce. TV. Here is nothing but what is very good ; but if you ^ 
had given us this lecture to a dish of beets only, without either pepper, 
wilie, or vinegar, it would have been a delicious treat. Eu, I could 
commend it with a better grace if I did but perfectly understand what 
I have heard. And I would we had some able divine among us that 
did not only understand it, but would thoroughly expound it. But I 
do not know how far it may be lawful for us laymen to descant upon ^ 
these matters. Ti, Indeed I see no hurt in it, even for a Tarpawlin 
to do it, abating the rashness of passing sentence in the case. And I 
who knows but that Christ Himself (who has promised to be present I • 
where two or three are gathered together in His name) may vouchsafe) 
His assistance to us, that are a much larger congregation. I 

Eu, What if we should take these three verses, and divide them >/ 
among us nine guests. 7^ We like it well, provided the master of 
the feast lead the way. Eu, I would not refuse it; but that I am 
afraid I shall entertain you worse in my exposition than X do in my 
dinner. But, how'ever, ceremony apart, that I may not seem to want 
much persuasion, omitting other meanings that interpreters put upon 
the plaoe, this seems to me to be the moral sense : ** That private 
men may be wrought upon by admonition, reproofs, laws, and menaces; 
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l>ttt kings, who are aboTO fear, the more they are opposed the fiercer 
their displeasure; and therefore kings, as often as they are resolutely 
hent upon any, should be left to themselres ; not in respect of any 

11 confidence of &e goodness of their inclinations, but because Qod many 
timet makes use of their follies and wickedness as the instruments for 
, the punishment of the wicked." As He forbade that Nebuchadnezzar 
should be resisted, because He had determined to chastise His people 
by bim as an instrumentb And peradrenture, that which Job says 
looks this way: ''Who maketh the hypocrite reign for the sins of 
His people.'' And perhaps that which David says, bewailing his sin, 
has toe same tendency : '' Against thee only haye I sinned, and done 
thir eril in thr sight." Not as if the iniquity of kings were not fatal 
to the people, but because there is none that has authority to condemn 
them but Uod, from whose judgment there is indeed no appeal, be the 
person nerer so great. Ti. I Uke the interpretation well enough thus- 
ttr; but what is meant by the rivers of waters t 
. Eu, There is a similitude made use of that explains it. The 
Iwrath of a king is impetuous and unruly, and not to be led this way 
jor that way, but presses forward with a restless fury; as the sea 
li|»reads itself over the land, and flows sometimes this way and some- 
tames that way, not sparing pastures nor palaces, and sometimes buries * 
• in its own bowels all that stands in its way; and if you should 

attempt to stop its course, or to turn it another way, you may even as 
Well let it alone. Whereas, let it but alone, and it will sink of itself 
%« it happens in many great rivers, as is storied of Achelous. There 
il ii« less injury done by quietly yielding than by violently resisting. ' 
iS^ ; ^L Is there no remedy, then, against the unruliness of wicked kings ? 
J^ .^J&tf* The first will be, not to receive a lion into the city; the second 
V'^^ to tie him up by parliamentary and municipal laws, that he cannot 
^anly break out into tyranny. But the best of all would be to train 
.l^im up frx>m his childhood in the prindpTes of piety and virtue, and to 
^Tbrm his will before he understands his power. Good counsels and 
viMersuasions go a great way, provided they be seasonable and gentle. 
}l %)nt the last resort must be to beg of God to incline the king's heart 
II %o those things that are becoming a Christian king. TL Do you 
excuse yourself because you are a layman t If I were a bachelor in 
^livinity, I should value myself upon this interpretation. Eik, I 
^sannot tell whether it is riffht or wrong, it is enougn for me if it were 
Xiot impious or heretical However, I have done what, you required 
^3f me; and now, according to the rules of conversation, it is my turn 
'Co hear your opinion. 

TL The compliment you passed upon my grey hairs gives me 

.j^ome kind of title to speiJc next to the text, which will bear yet a 

^nore mysterious meaniuff. Au. 1 believe it may, and I should be 

-* Iglad to hear it. Ti. " By the word king may be meant a man so 

]>erfected as to have wholly subdued his lusts, and to be led by the 

^^pulse of the Divine Spirit only. Now, perhaps, it may not be 

'Inroper to tie up such a person to the conditions of human laws, but 

^ leave him to his Master, by whom he is governed. Nor is he to 

^ judsed according to the measures by which the frailty of imperfect 

isen adTanoes towvds true holiness; but if he steers another course, 

;we ought to say with St Paul|*God hath accepted him, and to 
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own Master he stands or fiJls. He that is s;)iritual judgeth of all 
things, but he himself is judged of no man.' " To such, therefore, let 
no man prescribe; for the Lord who hath appointed bounds to the 
seas and rirersy hath the heart of His king in His hand, and inclines . 
it which way soeyer it j^leases Him. What need is there to prescribe 
to him that does of his own accord better things than human laws^ 
oblige him tot Or, how great a rashness were it to bind that person- 
by human constitutions who, it is manifest, by evident tokens, is " 
directed by the inspirations of the Holy Spirit Eu, O Timothy, ' 
thou hast not only got grey hairs on this head, but you have likewise a 
mind yenerable for experimental knowledge. And I would to God 
that we had more such kings as this king of yours among Christians, 
who, indeed, all of. them ought to be sudi. JBut we haye dwelt long 
enough upon our eggs and herbs; let them be taken away, and some-^, 
thing else set in their room. Tu We have done so well already on this 
oyation, that there is no need of any more, either of supplication or 
triumph. But since, by God's assistance, we have succeeded so well 
in the first verse, I wish your umbra would explain the other, which 
seems to me a little more obscure. 

Soph, If you will put a good construction upon what I shall say, 
I will give you my thoughts upon it. How else can a shadow pretend 
to give light to anything t Eu, I undertake that for all the com- 

Cy; such shadows as you give as much light as our eves will well 
r. * Sapk. The same thing seems to be meant here that St. Paul 
says — '' That there are several ways of life that lead to holiness.** 
Some afiect the ministry, some celibacy, others a married state; some 
a retired life, others public administrations of the government, accord- 
ing to the various dispositions of their bodies and minds. Again, to 
one man all meats are indifferent, another puts a difference betwixt -j 
this meat and that; another he makes a difference of days, another 
thinks every day alike. In these things St, Paul would have ererjf 
one enjoy his own freedom of mind, wiUiout reproaching another ; no? ^^^ 
should we censure any man in those cases, but leave him to be judeed 
by Him that weigbetn the heart It oftentimes happens that he £at ' 
eats may be more acceptable to God than he that forbears; and he I 
that brc«ks a holy-day than he that seems to observe it; and he that 
marries is more acceptable to God than a great many that live single. 
I, who am but a shadow, have spoken my mind. 

Eu, I wish I could have conversation with such shadows often. 
I think you have hit the nail on the head. But here is one that has 
lived a bachelor, and not .of the number of saiJiis who have made 
themselves eunuchs, but was made so for the sake of the kingdom of 
God, by force to gratify our bellies {*' till God shall destroy both them 
and meats.") It is a capon of my own feeding. I am a great lover of 
boiled meats. This is a very good soup, and these are choice lettuces 
that are in it. Pray every one help himself to what he likes best But 
that you may not be deceived, I tell you that we have a course of roast 
coming, and after that* some small dessert, and so conclude. 

Ti. But wo exclude your wife from table. Eu. When you bring 
*your own wives mine sliall keep them company. She would, if she 
were here, be nothing but a mute in our company. She talks with // 
more freedom among the women, and we are more at liberty to^ 
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HiilosopluBe. And besides that, there would be danger lest we shonk 

» senred as Socrates was, when he had several philosophers at tabl< 

ith him, who took more pleasure in talking than they did in eating 

id held a long dispute, had all their meat thrown on the floor bj 

^^Kantippe, who in a rase orertumed the table. Tu I believe 701 

Slave nothing of that to be afraid o£ She is one of the best-humourec 

^%romen in the world. Eu, She is such a one, indeed, that I should hi 

Bomthe to change her if I misrht ; and I look upon myself to be ver^ 

Xutppj upon that account, Sor do I like their opinion who think f 

snaa happy.because he never had a wife; I approve rather''wha€'th< 

S^brew sage said, '' He that has a good wife has a good lot," It 11 

^omQionJy our own fitult if our wives be bad, either for lovmg such at 

«ure bad, or making them so, or else for not teaching them better. 

B^ Yon say very risht j but all this while 1 want to hear th< 

^hird verse expounded, and methinks the divine Theophilus looks at 

he had a mind to do it. Theo, Truly my mind was upon my belly 

>iit^ however, I will speak my mind, since I may do it without offence 

Nay, it will be a &vour to us if you should happen to be in any error 

^S>ecaa8e hj that means you will give us occasion of finding the truth 

^^Th, The sentence seems to be of the same importance with that the 

-Xx>rd expresses by the prophet HoseaVchap. vL), *' I desire merc^ and 

»o t sacrifice, and the knowledge of God more than burnt offerings.' 

^This is fully explained, and to the life, by the Lord Jesus in St. Matthew 

^chapu ix.), who being at table in the house of Levi the publican, 

^^rith several others of the same stamp and profession, the Pharisees, 

^"^rho were puffed up with their external observance of the law withoul 

-^Buiy r^ard to Uio precepts of it, whereupon the whole law and prophetc 

^dq>ena, (with a design to alienate the affections of His disciples from 

Hffim) asked them why their Master sat at the table of publicans and 

LOTS Y firom whose conversation those Jews that would be accounted 

more holy abstained to that degree, that if any of the stricter sori 

met any of them by chance, as soon as they came home they would 

themselves. And when the disciples, being yet but raw, could 

iveno answer, the Lord answered both for Himself and them : " They," 

\jn Ha^ ** who are whole need not a physician, but they that are sickj 

^^mt go you and leam what that meaneth, I will have mercy and not 

^sacrifice; for I came not to call the righteous but sinners." ^u. 

^^ndeed you have very handsomely explained the matter by the com- 

^«^Muing of texts, which is the best way of expounding Scripture. But 

^ ^ would £un know what it is He calls sacrifice and what mercy. Foi 

^ow can we reconcile it that God should be against sacrifices, who had 

commanded so many to be offered Y 

Th, JLcm far God is against sacrifices He himself teaches us in the 
^&aX chapter of the prophet Isaiah. There were certain legal obliga- 
tions among the Jews which were rather significations of holiness than 
^ the essence of it— of this sort are holydays, Sabbatisms, fasts, and 
sacrifices ; and there were certain other obligations of perpetual force, 
being good in their own nature, and not merely by being commanded. 
Kow God was displeased with the Jews, not because they did observe 
the rites and ceremonies, but because being vainly puffed up with 
these they n^ected those things whidi God does in a more especial 
vequire of us; and wallowing in avarice, pride^ rapines, hatred, 
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envj, and other iniqaities, they thought they merited heaTen, becatuo 
that upon holydays they visited the temple, offered sacrifices» abstained 
from forbidden meats, and firequently fasted—embracing the shadow of 
religion and neglecting the substance. But in that He says, " I will 
hare mercy and not sacrifice," I take it to be said according to the 
idiom of the Hebrew tongue — that is to si^, merpy ratlier than sacrificep 
as Solomon interprets it in this text, *^ To do mercy and judgment ia 
more acceptable to the Lord than sacrifices.'* ' And again, the Ssripture 
expresses all the charitable offices to our neighbour under the terms ^^ 
of merpy and eleemosynary tenderness, which takes its name from pity. 

By sacrifices, I suppose, is intended whatsoever respects corporal 
oeremonies, and has any affinity with Judaism, such as are the choice of 
meats, appointed garments, fasting, sacrifices, Uie saying over of prayers 
as a boy says his lesson, resting upon holydays. These thincs, as they . 
are not to be neglected in their due season, so they become displeasing \ 
to God, if a man, relying too much upon these observances, shall neglect 1 
to do acts of mercy as often as his brother's necessity requires it. ] 
And it has some appearance of holiness in it to avoid the conversation^ 
of wicked men. jBut this ought to give place as oft as there is an* 
opportunity offered of shewing charity to our neighbour. It is a point 
of obedience to rest upon holydays. But it would bo very impious to i^ 
make such a conscience of a day as to suffer a brother to perish opon.p 
it. Therefore to keep the Lord's day is a kind of sacrifice, but tP b«\ 
reconciled to my brother is a point of mercy. ^ 

And then as for judgment^ though that may seem to respect 
persons in power, who oftentimes oppress the weak therewith, ret it 
seems reasonable enough, in my opinion, that the poor man should 
remind him of tiiat in Hosea, '' And the knowledge of God more than 
burnt offerings." No man can be said to keep the law of God but he^ 
that keeps it according to the mind of God. The Jews could lift up an 
ass upon the Sabbath that was fallen into a pit, and yet calumniated 
our Saviour for preserving a man upon that day. This was a pre- 
posterous judgment, and not according to the knowledge of God, for 
they did not consider that these things were made for man and not 
man for them. But I should have esteemed it presumption in me to 
liave said these things if you had not commanded it, and I had rather 
learn of others things more apropoi, 

JBu. This is so far from being a presumption, that it looks rather 
like an inspiration. But while we are thus plentifully feedinff our 
souls, we must not neglect their companions. Ti. Who are ^oseY 
Eu, Our bodies, are not they the souls' companions 1 I had rather call 
them so than instruments, habitations, or sepulchred. Ti, This is I y 
certainly to be plentifully refreshed when the i^hole.ma:^ is refreshed. 
Eu. I see you are v^ry backward to help yourselves ; therefore, if you 
please, I will order the roast meat to be brought us, lest instead of a 
good entertainment I should treat you with a long one. Now you see 
your ordinary. Hete is a shoulder of mutton, but it is a very fine one, 
a capon, and two brace of partridges. These, indeed, I had from the 
market; this little farm supplied me with the rest. Ti, It is a noble 
dinner, fit for a prince. Eil For a Carmelite, you mean. But such 
as it is you are welcome to it. If the provision be not very dainty you 
have it very fireely. 
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Ti. Toor lioiue b so full of talk that not only the walls but the 
yy Tmrreajp npeaki. JSu. What does it say Y TL **^o man is hurt but 
I hj himself.* JSt&, The eup pleads for the cause of the wine. For it is 
' a common thing, if persons get a fever or the headache by over drink- 
ingy to lay it upon Uie wine, when they have brought it upon them- 
[«elTea by their excess. Soph, Mine speaks Qreek. *Ev iiv^p aiiOcfcr» 
yin wine there is truth (when wine is in the wit is out). £u. This 
/^ ^ves us to understand that it is not ssfe for priests or privy counsellors 
4 to give themselves so to wine, because wine commonly brings that to 
\ the month that lay concealed in the heart So. In old time among 
tbe EmiUans it was unlawful for their priests to drink any wine at 
all,' and yet in those days there was no auricular confession. £u. It 
is now become lawful for all persons to drink wine, but how expedient 
It is I know not 

So. What book is that^ Eulalius, you take out of your pocket 1 
It seems to be a very neat one, it is sll over gilded. JStu It is more 

twalosble for the inside than the out It is St Paul's Epistles^ that I 
sdways esny about me as my beloved entertainment, which I take out. 
iMnr upon the occasion of somethinff you said, whidi minds me of a 
plaoe that I have beat my brains about a long time, and I am not 
come to a full satisfaction in yet It is in the sixth chapter of the firtft 
^^stle to the Corinthians, '* All things are lawful for me, but sHIhings 
are not expedient; all things are lawful for me, but I will not be 
brought under the power of any." In the first place ^if we will believe the 
8toics) nothing can be profitable to us that is not nonest How comes 
Paul, then, to distinguish betwixt that which is lawful and that which 
is expedient? It is not lawful to whore or get drunk; how then are alL 
things lawful Y But if Paul speaks of some particular things only 
wbich he would have to be lawful, I cannot guess by the tenor of the 
place what those particular things are. From that which follows it 
: may be gathered that he there speaks of the choice of meats. For 
4ome abstain from things offered to idols, and others from meats 
; forbidden by Moses' law. In the eighth chapter he treats of things 
\ offered to idols, and in the tenth chapter, explaining the meaning of 
* this plaoe, savs, '* All things are lawful for me, but all things are not 
expedient; all things are lawful for me, but all things edify not Let 
no man seek his own, but every man the things of another. Whatso- 
ever is sold in the shambles, eat ye." And that which St Paul 
subjoins agrees with what he said before : " Meats for the belly, and 
the belly for meats; but God shall destroy both it and them." Now 
that which has respect to the Judaical choice of meats is in the dose 
cC the tenth chapter : " Qive none offence, neither to the Jews nor 
tbe Gendles, nor to the church of God ; even as I please all men in all 
things, not seeking my own profit, but the profit of many, that they 
may be saved." Where in that he saith to tne Gentiles, he seems to 
have respect to things offered to idols ; and where he speaketh to the 
Jews he seems to refer to the choice of meats ; what he says to the 
drarch of €k>d appertains to the weak collected out of both sorts. 
V It was lawnu, it seems, to eat of all meats whatsoever, and all 
1 things that are dean to the dean. But the question remaining is, 
^Whether it be expedient or not Y The libortv of the Gospel makes all 
rthtnp lawful ; but oharity has always a regard to my neighbour's good. 
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and therefore often abetaiiiB from things lawfiil, nther chooring to I 
condescend to what is for another's advantage than to make use oi ita\ 
own liberty. But now here arises a double diffionltj; firsts that hero^ 
is nothing that either precedes of follows in the context that a^pves 
with this sense. For ne chides the Ckninthians for being seditious, 
fornicators, adulterers, and giren to go to law before wu£ed judges. 
Now what coherence is there with this to say, ** All thinffs are lainul 
for me, but all things are not expedient t*^ And in the foUowing 
matter he returns to the case of incontinence, which he had also 
repeated before, only leaving out the charge of contention : " But the 
bcdy/' says he, " is not for fornication, but for the Lord, and the Lord w^' 
for the body." But, however, this scruple may be solved too, beoftuse 
a little before, in the catalogue of sins, ho had made mention of 
idolatry : " Be not deceived, neither fornicators, nor idolaters, nor 
adulterers." Now the eating of thin^ offered to idols is a certain kind ^ 
of idolatry, and therefore he immediately subjoins, ** Meat is fixr the 
belly, and the belly for meat" Intimating that m a case of necessity aad^ 
for a season a man may eat anythinff, unless chari^ toward his neigh-» 
}K>ur shall dissuade it ; but that undeanness is in all persons and at allji^^ 
times to be detested. It is matter of necessity that we eat, but that «^ 
necessity shall be taken away at the resurrection of the dead. But iff 
we ai*e lustful, that proceeds from wickedness. ' 

But there is another scruple that I oinnot tell how to solve or 
how to reconcile to that passage : " But I will not be brought under 
the power of any." For he says he has the power of all things, and 
yet he will not be brought under the power of any one. If ho may be 
said to be under another man's power that abstains for fear of ofiend- 
ing, it is what ho speaks of himself in the ninth chapter: " For tliough 
I be free from all men, yet have made myself servant to all, that I may 
gain all." St. Ambrose stumbling, I suppose, at this scruple, takes 
this to be the apostle's genuine sense for the better understanding of 
what he says in the ninth chapter, where he claims to himself the 
power of doing that which the rest of the apostles (either true or &lse) 
did of receiving a maintenance from them to whom he preached the 
gospel. But ho forbore this, although he might have done it as a 
thing expedient amone the Corinthians, whom he reproved for so many 
and enormous iniquitiea And, moreover, he that receives is in some 
degree in the power of him from whom he receives, and suffers some 
kind of abatement in his authority. For he that takes cannot so fireely 
reprove his benefactor, and he that gives will not so easily take a 
reprehension from him that he has obliged. And in this did the 
Apostle Paul abstain from that which was lawful for the credit of his 
apostolical liberty, which in this case he would not have to be rendered 
obnoxious to any one, that he might with the greater freedom and 
authority reprehend their vices. Indeed, I like this explication of 
St Ambrose very well. 

But yet, if anybody had rather apply this passage to meats, St 
Paul's saying, *< but I will not be brought under the power of any," may 
be taken in this sense : Although I may sometimes abstain from meats . 
offered to idols, or forbidden by the Mosaical law, out of regard to the} / 
salvation of my brothers' souls, and the furtherance of the gospel, yev j 
my mind is free, well knowing that it is lawful to eat all manner of 
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V^meatSy aoooiding to the necessity of the bodj. But there were some 
&ls6 apostles who went about to persuade them that some meats were, 
in themselTes, by their own nature unclean, and were to be forborne, 
not upon occasion only, but at all times, and that as strict as adultery 
or murder. Now those that were thus misled were reduced under 
another^s power, and fell from their gospel liberty. Theophylact (as I 
remember) is the only man that advances an opinion different from all 
these : '' It is lawful/ says he, " to eat all sorts of meats; but it is not 
^^/ezpedient to eat to excess; for from luxuigr comes lust." There is no 
impiety, indeed» in this sense; but it does not s^m to me to be the 
penuine sense of the place. I have acquainted you with my scrupTes, 
It will become your charity to set me to rights. y 

E%, Your discourse is, indeed, answerable to your name; and one 
that knows how to propound questions as you do, has no need of any- 
bodr to answer them but himself. For you have so proposed your 
doubts as to put one quite out of doubt, although St. Paul in that 
opistle (proposing to handle many things at onc^ passes often from 
one argument to another, repeatinff what he had intermitted. 

C^ If I were not afraid that by my loquacity I should divert yon 
from eating your dinners, and did think it were lawful to intermix any- 
thing out of profane authors with sacred discourses, I would venture 
to propose something that I read to-day, not so much with perplexity, 
as with a singular delight. 

Bu, Whatsoever is pious, and conduces to ffood manners, ought 

not to ke caUed profane. The first place must iiiae^ 'i>e~gxven to the 

\/ iiuthority of the Scriptures; but nevertheless, I sometimes find some 

I ^ things said or written by the ancients, nay, even by the heathens, nay, 

4^ J by the poets themselves, so chastely, so holily, and so divinely, "that I 

^ I cannot persuade myself but that when they wrote them they were 

^ 1 divinely inspired; and perhaps the spirit of Christ diffuses itself&rther 

tf^ - than we imagine; and that Imero are more saints than we have-in our 

catalogue. To confess freelAamong friends, I cannot read Tully )' On 

< Old Age," "On Friendship^ \his << Offices," or his " Tuscuhux Ques- 

tions,'* without kissing the b^k, and veneration for that divine souL 

i And on the contrary, when I read some of our modem authors, 

I treating of politics, economics, and ethics, good Qod i how cold they 

I are in comparison of these 1 Nay, how do they seem to be insensible 

of what they write themselves ? So that I had rather lose Scotu^ and 

^ twenty more suc)| as he, than one Cicero or Plutarch. Nbt that~l am 

wholly against them neither, but because, by the reading of the one I find 

myself become better; whereas I rise from the other I know not how 

ooldly affected t!^ virtue, but most violently inclined to cavil and con- 

•tention; therefore never fear to propose it, whatsoever it is. 

CA Although all Tull/s books of philosophy seem to breathe out 
something divine, yet ihat treatise on old age that he wrote in old 
age, seems to me to be according to the Qreek proverb : the song of 
the dying swan. I was reading it to-day, and these words pleasing me 
above the rest» I got them by heart : " Should it please God to give 
ma a grant to begin my life again from my verv cradle, and once more 
* ^ to run over the course of my years I have lived, I would not upon any 
I wins accept of it Nor would I, having in a manner finished my race^ 
nm it over again fit>m the starting place to the goal For w hat 
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>leaBure^kft8^hi8iif»in.JitY Nay, raiher, what pftin has it not! But 
f there were not, there would be. undoubtedly in it satiety or trouble. 
[ am not for bewailing niy past life as a great many, and learned men 
oo, have done; nor do I repent that I have lived, because I have 
ived so that I am satisfied I have not lived in vain. And when I 
eave this life, I leave it as an inn, and not as a place of abode. For 
!^ature has given us our bodies as an inn to lodge in^ and not to dwell 
n. Oh I glorious day will that be, when I shall leave this rabble rout 
ind defilements of the world behind me, to go to that society and 
vorld of spirits 1" Thus far out of Cato. What could be spoken mo: 
[ivinely by a Christian ? I wish all the discourses of our monks, even 
irith their holy virgins, were such as the dialogue of this aged p^gMi 
irith the pagan youths of his time. 

Eu. It may be objected that this colloquy of TuUy's was but a 
iction. 

CA. It is all one to me, whether the honour of these expressions 
>e given to Cato, who thought and spoke them, or to Cicero, whose 
nind could form such divine things in contemplation, and whose pen 
K)iild represent such excellent matter in words so answerable to them; 
hough indeed I am apt to think that Cato, if he did not speak these 
^ery words, yet that in his familiar conversation he used words of the 
^ery same import. For, indeed, M. Tully waB not a man of that im* 
)udence, to draw Cato otherwise than he was. «Besides, that such an 
inlikeness in a dialogue would have been a great indecorum, which 
8 the thing chiefly to be aimed at in this sort of discourse, and 
specially at a time when his character was fresh in the memories of 
ill men. 

Th, That which you say is very likely ; but I will tell vou what 
)&me into my mind upon your recital I have often admired with 
iiyself that, considering that all men wish for long life and are afraid 
>f death, that yet I have scarce found any man so happy (I don't 
;peak of old, but of middle-aged men) but that if the question werb 
^ut to him, whether or no, if it should be granted him to grow young 
kgain, and run over the same good and ill fortune that he had before, 
le would not make the same answer that Cato did, especially passing 
k true reflection upon the mixture of good and ill of his past life. Fo: 
Jie remembrance even of the pleasantest part of it is commonly 
itt-ended with shame and sting of conscience, insomuch that the' 
nemory of past delights is more painful to us than that of past mis- 
'ortunes. Therefore it was wisely done of the ancient poets in the 
'able of Lethe, to represent the dead drinking largely of the waters of 
'orgetfulness ~ before their souls were affected with any desire of the 
dodies they bad left behind them. 1 

Lu. It is a thing well worthy of our admiration, and what I my* * 
lelf have observed in some persons. But that in Cato that pleases me 
^he most is his declaration, '' Neither am I sorry that I have lived." • 
Where is the Christian that has so led his life as to be able ~t6 say as 
much as this old man? It is a common thing for men who have 
scraped great estates together by hook or by crook, when they are 
apon their deathbeds, and about to leave them, then to think they 
liave not lived in vain. But Cato therefore thought that he had not 
ived in vain upon the consdenoe of his having discharged all the partt 
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of fta Honest and usefiil citizen and an unoorrapted magistrate, and 
tbat ho should leavo to posteritj monuments of his virtue and industry. 
And what could be spoken more divinelj than this, " I depart as from 
an inn, and not an habitation.** So long we maj stay in an inn till the 
host bids us be gone, but a man will not easily be forced from his own 
house. And yet from hence the fall of the house, or fire, or some 
accident drives us. Or if nothing of these happen, the structure fitlls 
to pieces with old age, thereby admonishing us that we must change 
our quarters. 

ifeph. That expression of Socrates in Plato is not less elegant: 
**. Methinks,** says he, ** the soul of a man is in the body as in a garri- 
son; there is no quitting of it without the leave of the generals, nor no 
staying any longer in it than during the pleasure of him that placed ^ 
liim there. This allusion of Plato*s of a garrison instead of a house 
is the more significant of the two. For in a house is only implied 
abode, in a garrison we are appointed to some duty by our governor. 
And much to the same purpose is it that in Holy Writ the life of man 
is sometimes called a warfare, and at other times a race. • 

Eu, But ^^*8 speech, methinks, seems to agree very well with 
that of St. Paulj^who, writing to the Corinthians, calls that heavenly 
mansion which wo look for a^er this life in one place biktav, a house, 
in another iiKf|d|pcotr, a mansion, and moreover (besides that) he calls 
the body cricSvoCf ^ tabernacle. '' For we also," says he, " who are in 
the tabernacle groan, being burdened.** 

Weph, Much afler this manner says. St. Peter: ''And I think it 
meet," says h'd;^^'^ks4ong^a I am in this tabernacle, to stir you up by 
putting you in mind, being assured that I shall shortly put off this 
tabernacle." And what else does Christ himself say to us, but tbat 
we should live and watch as if we were presently to die; and so apply 
ourselves to honest things, as if we were to live for evert And when 
we hear these excellent words of Cato, ''Oh, that glorious day," do we not 
seem to hear St. Paul himself saying, " I desire to be dissolved, and to 
be with Christ V* How happy are they that wait for death with such a 
frame of mind 1 But as for Cato*s speech, although it be an excellent 
one, methinks there is more boldness and arrogance in it than becomes 
) * Christian. Indeed, I never read anything in a heathen that comes \ 
I nearer to a Christian than what Socrates said to Crito a little before he 
. drank his poison: "Whether I shall be approved or not in the sight 
I of God I cannot tell ; but this I am certain of, that I have most affec- 
tionately endeavoured to please Him ; and I have a good hope that He 
will accept of my endeavours." This great man was diffident of his 
own perK>rmance8 ; but so that being conscious to himself of the pro- 
pensity of his inclination to obdy the divine will, he conceived a good 
nope that God, of His goodness, would accept him for the honesty of 
his intentions. Indeed, it was a wonderful elevation of mind in a man 
that knew not Christy nor the Holy Scriptures. And, therefore, I can 

J scarce forbear when I read such things of such men, but cry out, 
**Sanct^ SocraUSf era pro ndbii^ Saint Socrates, pray for us.*' Ch, 
And I have much ado sometimes to keep myself from entertaining 
good hopes of the souls of Virgil and Horace. - N^phi But how un- 
willingly have I seen many Chnstfant- dieii JBpme put their trust in 
I thi]^ 1^ to be confided in; others breathe out their souls in despera- 
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tion» either oat of a oonacioasnees of their lewd liyee, or bj reeaon of 
Boraples that have been ii^eoted into their mindsi even in their dying 
hoorSy by some indiscreet men, die almoet in despair. 

Oh, It is no wonder to find them die bo, who hare 'spent their 
time in philosophising about oeremonies all their lives. HT^pk, What 
do you mean by oeremonies t Ch, I will tell you, but with protesta- 
tion oyer and over beforehand, that I do not find £eiult with the 
sacraments and rites of the ohurchi but rather highly approve of them ; 
but I blame a wicked and superstitious sort of people, or (to pat it in 
the softest term) the simple and unlearned persons, who tea<m people 
to put their confidence in these things, omitting those things which 
make them trul^ Christians. J^tph, I do not yet clearly understand 
what it is you aim at. 

C%. I will be.plainer then. If you look into Christians in com- 
mon, don't you find they live as if the whole sum of religion consisted 
in ceremonies? With how much pomp are the ancient rites of the 
church set forth in baptism? The inutnt Vraits without the dinroh 
door, the eixorcism is performed, the catechising is performed, vows are / 
made, Satan is. abjured with all his pomps and pleasures ; then the 
child ii anointed, si^ed, seasoned with salt, dipped, a charge given 
to its sureties to see it well brought up; and the oblation money being 
paid, they are discharged, and by this time the child passes for a 
Christian, and in some sense is so. A little time after it is anointed 
again, and in time learns to confess, receive the sacrament, is accus- 
tomed to rest upon holy-days, to hear divine service, to fisist sometimes, 
to abstain from flesh, and if he observes all these he passes for an 
absolute Christian. He marries a wife, and then comes on another 
sacrament; he enters into holy orders, is anointed again and conso' 
crated, his habit is changed, and then to prayers. Now I approve of ^ 
the doinff of all this well enough; bu t the doin g^of them ^more, out of| 
custom thi^n conscience I don't approve; but to think that nothing elseJ 
*ls' requisite for the making a Christian I absolutely disapprove. # . 

For the greatest part of men in the world trust to these things/ 
and think they have nothing else to do but get wealth by right or 
wrong to gratify their passions of rage, lust, malice, ambition. And 
this they do till they come upon their deathbed ; and then ^ere 
follows more ceremonies— confession upon confession, more unction 
still, the eucharists are administered ; tapers, the cross, holy water are 
brought in ; indulgences are procured, if they are to be had for love or * 
money ; orders are given for a magnificent funeral ; and then comes > 
another solemn contract^ when the man is in the agony of deaths thero 
is one stajids by bawline in his ear, and now and then dispatches him 
before his time, if he chance to be a little in drink, or have better 
lungs than ordinary. Now although those things may be well enoughy'N 
as they are done in conformity to ecclesiastical customs, yet there are 
some more internal impressions which have an efHcacy .to. fortify us / 
against the assaults of death by filling our hearts with joy,. find helping » 
us to go out of the world with a Chnstianassurance. ^ 

£u. You speak very piously and truly ; but in the meantime here * 
is t^obpdy eats. I told yon before that you must expect nothing after 
the seoond course, and that a country one too, lest anybody should 
look for i^easanti^ moor-hens^ and fine kickshaws. Here» boy I take 
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9LW%j these things and bring up the rest Ton see not the affluence, 

bat the straitness of mj fortune. This is the product bTmygardens 

Ton hare seen ; don't spare, if you like anything. TL There is so 

great a^Tarietj, it does a man good to look upon it Eu. That you 

may not altogether despise my thriftiness, this dish would have cheered 

up the heart of old Hylarion, the evangelical monk, with a hundred 

more of his fellows, the monks of that as^ But Paul and Anthony 

would have lived a month upon it Ti, Y es, and prince Peter too, I 

. iukcj, would have leaped at it, when he lodged at Simon the tannePs. 

"^ j!Bu, Yes, imd Paul too, I believe, when by reason of poverty he sat 

xxfmp at nights to make tents. Ti, How much do we owe to the good- 

|/nes8of God! But yet, I had rather suffer hunger with Peter and 

Ij Paul, upon condition that what I wanted for my body might be made 

\iip by the satisfiustion of my mind. 

En. Let us leam of St Paul both how to abound and how to 

suffer want When we want, let us praise God that He has afforded 

«8 matter to exercise our frugality and patience upon. When we 

'I abound, let us be thankful for His munificence, who by His liberality 

invites and provokes us to love Him; and usin^ those things the 

r'divino bountv has plentifully bestowed upon us with moderation and 

^temperance, let us be mindful of the poor, whom God has been pleased' 

to suffer to want what He has made abound to us, that neither side 

may want an occasion of exercising virtue. For He bestows upon us 

sufficient for the relief of our brother's necessity, that we may obtain 

His mercy, and that the poor, on the other hand, being refreshed by 

our libendity, may give Him thanks for putting it into our hearts, and 

reoommend us to Him in their prayers ; and, very well remembered, 

come hither, boy, bid my wife send Gudula some of the roast meat 

, that is left : it is a very good poor woman in the neighbourhood big 

with child, her husband is lately dead, a profuse, lazy fellow, that has 

left nothing but a stock of children. Chnst has commanded to give to 

every one that asks ; but if I should do so, I should go a begging 

myself in a month's time. 

Eu. I suppose Christ means only such as ask for necessaries. For 
to them who ask, nav, who importune, or rather extort mat sums 
from people to furnish voluptuous entertainments, or, which is worse, 
to feed luxury and lust, it is charity to deny ; nay, it is a kind of 
rapine to bestow that which we owe to the present necessity of our 
neighbours upon those that will abuse it ; upon this consideration it 



is, that it seems to me, tw they can scarcely be excused from being 
guilty of a mortal siil^ wno at a prodigious expense either build or 
beautify monasteries or churches, when in the meantime so many living 



temples of Christ are ready to starve for want of food and clothing, 
and are sadly afflicted with the want of other necessaries. 

When I was in England, I saw St Thomas's tomb all over 
bedecked with a vast number of jewels of an immense price, besides 
other rich furniture, even to admiration; I had rather that these 
superfluities should be applied to diaritable uses, than to be reserved 
lor princes, that shall one time or other make a booty of them. The 
Jiolj man, I am confident, would have been better pleased to have his 
tomb adorned with leaves and flowers* 

When I was in l4nnbardy, I saw a cloister of the Carthusians, 
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not fkt from Patui ; the chapel U built from top to bottom, within and 
without, of white marble, and almost all that ia in it, as altars, pillars, 
and tombs, are all marble. To what purpose was it to be at such a'*^ 
Tast expense upofi~S"marbIe temple for a few solitary mooJcs to sing r 
int And it is more burden to tnem than use too, for they are per-j 
petually troubled with strangers, that come thither only out of mere 
curiosity, to see the marble templa And that which is yet more 
ridiculous, I was told there, that there is an endowment of three ^ 
thousand ducats a year for keeping the monastery in repslr. And 
there are some that think that it is sacrilege to convert a penny of that 
money to any other pious uses, contnury to the intention of the 
testator ; they had rather pull down, that they may rebuild, than not 
go on with building. 

I thought meet to mention these, being something more remark- 
able than ordinary, though we have a world of instances of this kind 
up and down in our churches. This, in my opinion, is rather ambitio n ^ 
tioaLj^bi^ Rich men nowadays will have theiTZ^nmS^lte in^ 
churches, wnereas in times past they could hardly get room for the S 
saints tiiere. They must have their images there, and their pictures, J 
forsooth, with their names at length, their titles, and the inscription of 
their donation ; and this takes up a considerable part of the church ; 
and I believe in time they will be for having their corpse laid even in 
the very altars themselves. But, perhaps, some will say, would you 
have their munificence discouraffed \ I say no, by no means, provided 
what they ofier to the temple of €k>d be worthy of it. But if I were, 
a priest or a bishop, I would put it into the heads of those thick-j 
skulled courtiers or merchants, that if they would atone for their sinS^ 
to Almighty Ood, they should privately bestow their liberality upon 
the relief of the poor. But they reckon all as lost that goes out so byj 
piece-meal, and is privily distributed toward the succour of the needy, 
that the next age shall have no memorial of the bounty. But I think 
no money can be better bestowed than that which Christ Himself 
would have put to His account, and makes Himself debtor for. 

TL Don't vou take that bounty to be well placed that is bestowed 
upon monasteries t Etu Yes, and I would be a benefactor myself, if 
I had an estate that would allow it ; but it should be such a provision 
for necessaries as should not reach to luxury. And I would give 
something too, wheresoever I found a religious man that wanted it. 
Ti, Many are of opinion that what is given to common beggars is not 
well bestowed. Eu. I would do something that way too, but with 
discretion. But in my opinion, it were better if every city were to 
maintain their own poor, and vagabonds and sturdy beggars were not 
suffered to strole about, who want work more than money. Ti, Tot 
whom then would you in an especial manner give? how muchl\ 
and to what purposes t Eu, It is a hard matter for me to answer to j 
all these points exactly. First of all, there should be an inclination to I 
be helpful to all, and after that, the proportion must be according to ) 
my ability, as opportunity should offer, and especially to those whom \ 
I know to be poor and honest ; and when my own purse failed me, I ) 
would exhort others to charity. 

Ti. But will you ffive us leave now to discourse freely in your 
dominionst Eu* As neely as if you were at home at your own 

V 
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luraseB. TL Toa don't love yast expensefl upon churches, you say, 

and this house might have been built for less than it was. Eu. 

Indeed, I think this house of mine to be within the compass of cleanly 

mnd conTenienty fiur from luxury, or I am mistaken. Some that live 

by begging have built with more state; and yet these gardens of 

mine, such as they are, pay a tribute to the poor ; and I daily lessen 

my expense, and am the more frugal in expense upon mjrself and 

I £uuly, that I may contribute the more plentifully to them. TL If 

all men were of your mind, it woiUd be better than it is with many 

;^ood people who deserve better that are now in extreme want; and 

I on the other hand, many of those pampered carcases would be brought 

I down who desenre to be taught sobriety and modesty by penury. 

Ew, It may be so ; but shall I mend your mean entertainment 
now with the l>est bit at lastt TL We have had more than enough 
of delicades tlfeoAy. Ew, That which I am now about to give you, 
let your bellies be never so full, will not overcharge your stomachs. 
TL What is itt Eu, The book of the fbur evangelists, that I may 
treat you with the^best at last Bead, boy, from ^he place where you 
left off last. Boy.'^ No man can serve two masters ; for either he 
will hate the one and love the other, or else he will hold to the one 
and despise the other : you cannot serve God and mammon. There- 
fore, I say unto you, take no thought for your life, what you shall eat, 
or what you shall drink : nor yet for your body, what you shall put 
on. Is not the life more than meat, and the body than raiment % " 
Eu, Give me the book. In this place Jesus Christ seems to me to 
have said the same thing twice ; for instead of what He had said in 
the first place, — f.s., " He will hate " — He says immediately, " He will 
despise.* And for what He had said before, '' He will love," He by 
and by turns it, '' He will hold to." The sense is the same, though the 
persons are changed. TL I do not very well apprehend what you 
mean. Eu, Let me, if you please, demonstrate it mathematically. 
In the first part, put A for the one and B for the other. In the latter 
part, put B for one and A for the other, inverting the order; for 
.either A will hate and B will love, or B will hold to and A will 
despise. Is it not plain now that A is twice hated and B twice 
beloved) TL Tis very clear. Eu, This coi\junction or, especially 
repeated, has the emphasis of a contrary, or at least a different mean- 
ing. Would it not be otherwise absurd to say, " Either Peter shall 
overcome me, and I will yield; or I will yield, and Peter shall over- 
come met" TL A pretty sophism, as I am an honest man. Eu I 
shall think it so when you have made it out, not before. 

2%a I have something runs in my mind, and I am with child to 
liare it out: I cannot tell what to make of it, but ^et it be what it 
will, you shall have it, if you please; if it be a dream^^ou shall be the 
inter preters , or midwife it mto tiie world. Eu Although it is 
looked upon to be unlucky to talk of dreams at table, and it is im- 
modest to bring forth before so many men, but this dream, or this 
conception of thy mind, be it what it will, let us have it. 

ThiB, In my ludgment, it ii rather the thing than the person that 
is dianged in thu text. And the words one and one do not refer to 
A and % ; but either part of them, to which of the other you please ; 
wo that ehooaa which you will, it must be opposed to that which is 
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signified by the other ; m if you shoold mT) jon ihall either «zdiide 
A and admit B, or you ihall admit A and ezdude K Here is the 
thing changfd, and the person the same. And it ia so spoken of A|\ 
that it is the same ease if you should say the same thing of B; as thns, ; 
either you shall ezdude B or admit A» or admit B <« ezdnde A. ^ 
Eu, In truth, you hare rery artifidally solved this problem: no \ 
mathematician could have demonstrated it better upon a date. j 

SapH That which is the greatest difficulty to me is this— that we 
are forbidden to take thought for to-morrow, when yet F^ul hu 
wrought with his own huids for bread, and sharply rebukes lasyj 
people and those that live upon other men's labour, exhorting them' 
to take pains, and get their living by their fingers' ends, that they may 
have wherewith to relieve others in their necessities. Are not they 
holy and warrantable labours by which a poor husband provides fiv 
his dear wife and children I 

TL This is a question which, in my opinion, may be resolved 
several ways. Fint of all, this text had a particular respect to thosei/ 
times. ' The apostles being dispersed far and wide for the preaching of ' ' 
the gospel, all solicitous care for a maintenance was to be thrown 
aside, it being to be supplied otherwise, having not leisure to get their 
living by their labour, and especially they having no way of getting 
it but by fishinff. But now the world is come to another pass, and 
we all love to live at ease, and shun painstaking. Another way of 
expounding it may be this : Christ had not forbid industry, but anxiety 
of thought ; and this anxiety of thought is to be understood according 
to the temper of men in common, who are anxious for nothing more 
than netting a livelihood, that setting all other things aside, this is 
the omy thing they mind. And our &iviour does in a manner intimate 

the same Himself^ when He says " that one man cannot serve two 

masters;" for he that wholly gives himself up to anything is a 
servant to it. Now He would have the propagation of the gospd bo 
our chief, but yet not our only care ; for He says, *< Seek ye first the k 
kingdom of heaven, and these things shall be added unto you." He 1 
does not say, seek only, but seek first And besides, I take the word/ 
to-morrow to be hyperbolical, and in that signifies a time to come, a 
great while hence^it being the custom of the misers of this world to 
be anxiously scraping together, and laying up for posterity. 

BtL We allow of your interpretation; but what does He mean 
when He savs, ** Be not solicitous for your life, what you shall eat)" The 
body is clothed, but the soul does not eat Ti, By anima is meant 
life, which cannot subsist without meat (or is in danger if you take 
away its food) ; but it is not so if you take away the garment, which 
is more for modesty th&n necessity. If a person is forced to go naked, ] 
he does not die presently ; but want of food is certain death. Eik iL 
do not well understand how this sentence agrees with that which ) 
follows : *' Is not the life more than meat, and the body than raiment V /* 
For if life be so predous, we ought to take the more care of it. Tu 
This argument does rather increase our solicitousness than lessen it 

EtL But this is none of our Saviour's meaning, who by this 
argument creates in us a stronger confidence in the Father ; for if a 
bountiful Father hath given us gratis that which is the more valuable. 
He will also bestow upon us what is less valuable. He that has given 
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'^ ^0 will not deny ns food, and He that has given us bodies will 

^^ aonie means or oUier give us clothes too. Therefore, relying upon 

^^ bounty, we have no reason to disquiet ourselves with anxiety of 

thought for things of smaller moment. What remains then but using 

^kift world as though we used it not, we transfer our whole study and 

application to the love of heavenly things, and rejecting the world and 

'^Q« devil universally, with all his crafty delusions, we cheerfully serve 

^^od alone, who will never forsake His children) 

l""./ Btet aU this while here is nobody touches the fruits. Certainly 

ypu may eat tiiis with joy, for this is tiie product of my own farm, and 

^^^ not cost much care to provide it Tu We have very plentifully 

^'^^kisfied our bodies. Eu, I should be glad if you had satisfied your 

^^Uids toa TL Our minds have been satisfied more plentifully than 

embodies. 

Bu, Boy, take away, and bring some water. Now, m^ friends, let 

"wash, that if we have in eating contracted any guilt, being cleansed, 

may conclude witii a hymn. If you please, I will conclude with what 

egan out of St. (Thrysoetom. 7%, We entreat you that you would 

it Bu. ** Glory to thee, O Lord ; glory to thee, O Holy One ; glory 

ihee^ O King ; as thou hast given us meat for our bodies, so replenish 

r lonls with joy and gladness in thy Holy Spirit, that we may be 

^^^^nd acceptable in thy sight, and may not be made ashamed when 

shalt render to every one according to his works.** Boy, I^meik. 

In truth, it is a pious and elegant hymn. Eu, Of St. Ch^sostom's 

slation toa Ti. Where is it to be found t Eu. In his 56th 

"Omily on St Matthew. Ti. I will be sure to read it to-day. But 

iiave a mind to be informed of one thing, why we thrice wish glory 

Christ under these three denominations, of Lord, ~ Hol^ and 

Eu. Because all honour is due to Him, and especially in these 

respects. We call Him Lord, because He bath redeemed us by 

[is holy blood from the tyranny of the devil, and hath taken us to 

iself Secondly, we style Him Holy, because He beinff the 

ictifier of all men, not being content alone to have freely pardoned 

^^ „ all our sins gratis by His Holy Spirit, hath bestowed upon us His 

^Righteousness, that we might follow holiness. Lastly, we call Him 

ing, because we hope for the reward of a heavenly kingdom from 

Fho sits at the right hand of God the Father. And all this 

^Yelicity we owe to His gratuitous bounty, that we hav^ Jesus Christ 

^MT our Lord, rather than the devil to be a tyrant over us ; that we 

^ive innocence and sanctity, instead of the filth and undeanness of our 

wns ; and instead of the torments of hell, the joys of life everlasting. 

TL Indeed it is a very pious sentence. 

Eu» This is your first visit, gentlemen, and I must not dismiss you 

_ witbout presents, but plain ones, such as your entertainment has been. 

Boy, bring out the presents."" It is all one to me, whether you will 

draw lots or every one choose for himself, theyare all of a price— that 

is to jnjE»J^_no value. You will not find *&eliogabalus's lottery, a 

^ hundred horses for one, and as many flies for another. Here are four 

\ little books, two dials, a lamp, and a j[>encase. These I suppose will be 

/ more agreeable 'lo^ you than balsams, dentrifices, or iQoking-fflasse^ 

^ TL ThSj are all so good that it is a hard matter to choose; but do 
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you distribute tliem aooording to jour own mindy and thej will come 
the welcomer where they &11. 

Bu. This little book contains Solomon's Proverbs in parchment ; 
it tdaches wisdom, and it is gUded, because gold is a symbol of jrisdom» 
This shall be given to our ffray-headed Timothv : that according to the 
doctrine of the Gospel, to nim that has wisdom wisdom shall l^ given 
and abound. Ti. I will be sure to make it my study to stand in lees 
need of it JSu, Sophronius, this dial will suit you very well, whom 
I know to be so good a husband of your time that you will not let a 
moment of that precious thing be lost. It came out of the fiurthest 
part of Dalmatia, and that is all the commendation I shall give it. 
Soph. Tou indeed admonish a sluggard to be diligent JSu, You 
have in this little book the Qoepel written on vellum ; it deserved to 
be set with diamonds, except tnat the heart of a man were a fitter 
repository for it Lay it up there, Theophilus, that you may be more 
and more like to your name. Theo. 1 will do my endeavour, that 
you may not think your present ill bestowed. 

Bti. There are St. Paul's Epistles. Your constant companions; 
£ulalius, are in this Book ; you use to have Paul constantly in your 
mouth, and he would not be there if he were not in your heart too. 
And now, for the time to come, you may more conveniently have him 
in your hand and in your eye. EuL This is a gift with good counsel 
into the bargain, and there b no present moire precious than good counsel 
JSu. This lamp b very fit for Chrysoglottus, who b an insatiable reader^ 
and, as M. Tully says, a glutton of books. (7/*. I give you double 
thanks — first, fbr so choice a present, and, in the next place, for 
admonbhing a drowsy person of vigilance. £u. Theodidactus must 
have thb pencase, who writes much, and to excellent purposes ; and I 
dare pronounce these pens to be happy by which the honour of our 
Lord Jesus Christ shall be celebrated, and that by such an artbt 
Tkeod. I would you could as well have supplied me with abilities as 
you have with instruments. Eu. Thb contains some of the choicest 
of Plutarch's books of morals, and very fJBurly written by one very well 
skilled in the Greek ; I find in them so much purity of thought, that 
it b my amazement how such evangelical notions should come into the 
heart of a heathen. Thb I will present to young Uranius, that b 
a lover of the Greek language. Here b one dbl left, and that falb to 
our Neplialius, as a thrifty dbpenser of hb time. Heph. We give 
you thanks, not only for your presents, but your compliments toa 
For thb b not so much a making of presents as panegyrics. 

Eu. I give you double thanks, gentlemen— fii*8t, for taking these 
small matters in so good part ; and secondly, for the comfort I have 
received by your learned and pious discourses. What effect my 
entertainment may have upon you I know not ; but tlib I am sure of, 
you will leave me wiser and better for it. I know you take no 
pleasure in fiddles or fools, and much less in dice. Wherefore, if you 
please, we will pass away an hour in seeing the rest of the curiosities 
of my little palace. Ti. That b the very thing we were about to 
desire of you. 

Eu. There b no need of entreating a man of hb word. I believe 
you have seen enough of thb summer halL It looks three wavs, you 
see, and which way soever you turn your eye, you have a most aeUcate 
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gnok before yoiL If we please we can keep out the air or rain hj 

imttang down the Bashes, if either of them be troublesome; and if the 

sun is incommodious, we have thick folding shutters on the outside 

and thin ones within, to prevent that When I dine here I seem to 

> dine in my garden, not in my house, for the yery walls have their 

' <**eens and their flowers intermixed, and it is no illpainting neither. 

ere is our Sayiour celebrating His last supper with His elect disciples. 

Here is Herod keeping his buihday with a bloody banquet. Here is 

/ Diyes, mentioned in the (lospel, in the height of hu luxury, by and by 

[ sinking into helL And here is Lazarus, driyen away from his doors, 

^ by and by to be receiyed into Abraham's bosom. 

TL We do not yery well know this story. Eu. It is Cleopatra 
contending with Antony which should be most luxurious — she has 
drunk down the first pearl, and now reaches forth her hand for the 
otber. Here is the battle of the Centaurs; and here Alexander the 
Great thrusts his lance through the body of Clytus. These examples 
preach sobriety to us at table, and deters man from gluttony and 
excess. Now let us go into my Hbraiy, it is not furnished with yery 
many books, but those I haye are yery good ones. Ti, This place 
carnes a sort of diyinity in it, eyerything is so shining. 

Eu, You haye now before you my chiefest treasure. Tou see 
nothing at the table but glass and tin, and I haye in my whole house 
but one piece or plate, and^that Is a gilt cup, which I presenre yery 
carefully for the sake of him that gaye it me. This hanging globe 
giyes you a prospect of the whole world. And here upon the'^ffH 
' are the seyeral regions of it described more at large. Upon those other 
walls you haye the pictures of the most eminent authors. There would 
be no end of painting them all. In the first place, here is Christ sitting 
on the mount, and stretching forth His hand oyer His head ; the Father 
sends a yoice, saying, ** Hear ye Him :" the Holy Ghost, with out- 
stretched wings and in a glory, embracing him. 2H, As Ood shall 
bless me, a piece of work worthy of Apelles. Eu. Adjoining to the 
library there is a little study, but a yery neat' one; and it is but 
remoying a picture and there is a chimney behind it, if the cold be 
troublesome. In summer-time it passes for solid wall. Ti. Eyery- 
thing here looks like jewels, and here is a wonderful pretty scent. 
Eu. Aboye all things I loye to haye my house neat and sweet, and both 
these may be with little cost. My library has a little gallery that 
looks into the garden, and there is a chapel adjoining to it. 2^, The 
place itself desenres a deity. 

Eu. Let us go now to those three walks aboye the other that you 

haye seen, that look into the kitchen garden. These upper walks haye 

a prospect into both sardens, but only by windows with shutters ; 

especially in the walls that haye no prospect into the inner garden, and 

that is for the safety of the house. Here, upon the left hand, because 

there is more light and fewer windows, is painted the whole life of 

Jesus out of the history of the four eyangelists, as far as to the mission 

, of the Holy Ohost and the first preaching of the apostles out of the 

I Acts; and there are notes upon the places that tiie spectator may see 

^ near what lake or upon what mountain such or such a- thing was done. 

There are also titles to every story, with aUi abstract of the contents, 

as that of our Sayiour, ** I will, be thou olean." Oyer against it you 
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hare the ^rpat and propbedes of the Old Teitament^ especially out of 
the prophets and Pudma, which are little else but the life of Chriat and 
apoatlea related another way. Here I sometimea walk disconrBing with 
myself and meditating upon the unspeakable oonnsel of God, in giying 
His Son for the redemption of mankind. Sometimea my wife bears me 
company, or sometimes a friend that takes delight in pious things. 
TL Who could be tired with this housed Eu, Nobody that haa 
learned to Ut» by himself Upon the upper border (as though not fit 
to be among the rest) are all the j>opes Leads, with their titles, and 
over sgainst them the heads of the Cessrs, for the better taking in the 
order of history. At each comer there is a lodging room, where I oaa 
repose myself and have a prospect of my orchard and my little .birds. 

Here, in the furthest nooc of the meadow, is a litUe banqueting- 
house; there I sup sometimes in summer, and I make use of it as an 
inlrmary, if any of my family be taken ill with any infectious disease. 
TL Some people are of opinion that those diseases .are not to be 
ayoided. Eu. Why then do men shun a pit or poison t Or do they 
fear this the less because they do not see it t No more is the poison 
seen that a basilisk darts from his eyes. When neoessdty calls fer it, I 
would not stick to venture my life ; but to do it without any necessity 
is rashness. 

There are some other things worth your seeing, but my wife shall 
shew you them. Stay here thia three days, if you please, and make my 
hoase your home ; entertain your eyes and your minds, I have a little 
business abroad : I must ride out to some of the neighbouring towns. 
Ti, Whatl a money business) Eu. I would not leave such friends 
for the sake of receiving a little money. 7}L Perhaps you have 
appointed a hunting match. E%/^ It is a kind of hunting, indeed ; 
but it is something else I hunt than either boars or stags. Ti, What 
is it then t Eu, I will tell you. I have a friend in one town lies 
dangerously ill ^ the physician fears his life, but I am afraid of his soul. 
For I don t think he is so well prepared for his end as a Christian 
should be. J will go and give him some pious admonitions that he 
may be the better fnr.whetlier he lives or dies. In another town there 
are two men bitterly at odds ; they are not ill men either, bat men of 
a very obstinate temper. If the matter should rise to a greater height, 
I am afraid it would be of ill consequence to more than themselves. I 
will do all I can in the world to reconcila them — ^they are both my 
kinsmen. This is my huntins match, and if I shall have ffood success . 
in it we will drink their healUis. 7S, A very pious hunting, indeed ; 
we pray heartily that not Delia but Christ would give you ^ood success. 
Eu, I had rather obtain this prey than have two thousand ducats left 
meifor a legacy^ 7\, Will you come back quickly Y Eu„ 2Tot till I 
have tried everything; therefore I capnot set a time. In the mean- 
time, be as~fr«e with anything of mine as though it were your owUi and 
engoyjrpu.rsehres. TL Ood oe with you forward and backward*. 
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CANONIZATION OF JOHN REUCLIN, 

PcmpQiuBf Braakanui, 

Pa, Where ba^e j<m been with your spatterlashes t Br. At 

^^nngBb Fa, Is there no news there t Br. I oannot but admire 

the worid should run so strangely a gadding after news. I heard 

mel preach at L^giyain, that we should have nothing to do with 

'^'tiling that is new. Fo. Indeed, it is a conceit fit for a camel : 

■M «uuiy if he bo a man, ought neyer to change his old shoes or his 

^^Yt| and always to feed upon stale eggs, and •drink nothing but sour 

^ Br. But fer all this, you must know, the good man does 

love old things so well, but that he had rather have his porridge 

h than stale. 

Fa. No more of the camel, but prithee, tell me what news have youY 
^ Nay, I hare news in my budget too, but news which he says is 
ghi. Fa. But that which is new will be old in time. Now if all 
things be good, and all new things be bad, then it follows of con- 
that that which is good at present has been bad heretofore, 
"^ that which is now bad will in time come to be good. Br. 
g to the doctrine of the camel, it must be so; and therefore 
it follows, that he that was a young wicked fool in time past, 
he was new, will come to be a good one, because he is grown old. 
But, prithee, let us have the news, be it what it wilL 
Br. The fiunous triple-tongued phceniz of learning, John Reuolin, 
d OTqrt ed this life. Fa. For certain! Br. Nay, it is too certain. 
K why, pray, what harm is that, for a man to leave an immortal 
emory of a good name and reputation behind him, and to pass out of 
is miserable world into the society of the blessed Y Br. How do 
x^u know that to be the case? Fo. It is plain, for he cannot die 
otherwise who has lived as he did. Br. You would say so, indeed, if 
knew what I know. Fo. What is that, I pray Y Br. No, no, I 
list not tell you. Fa. Why so Y Br. Because he that entrusted 
e with the secret made me promise silence. Fo. Do you entrust 
e with it upon the same condition, and, upon my honest word, I will 
eep counseL Br. That honest word has often deceived me; but, 
owever, I will venture, especially it being a matter of that kind that 
18 fit fldl honest men should know it. There is at Tubinge a certain 

nciscto, "a man accounted of singular holiness in' everybody's 

pinion but his own. Fa. That you mention is the greatest argu- 

^nent in the world of true piety. Br. If I should tell you his name 

>l^oa would say as much, for you know the man. Fo. What if I shall 

Iguess at him I Br. Do, if you wilL Fa. Hold your ear then. Br. 

what needs that, when here is nobody within hearing! Fo. But, 

liowever, for fashion's sake. Br. It is the very same. Fo. He is a 

man of nndoubted credit. If he says a thing, it is to me as true as the 
^gospel 

Br. IShkd me, then, and I will give you the naked truth of the 
story; My Mend BeucUn was sick, indeed very dangerously; but yet 
there were some hopes of his recovery; he was a man wort^ never to 
^low old, be inok, or die. Qnemomijig I went to visit loj nanoiscany 
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that he might ease my mind of my trouble by his diaooune. For when 
my friend was sick, I was sick too, for I loved him as my own fiither. 
Fo. Phoo 1 there is nobody but loved him| exoept he were a very bad 
man indeed. 

Br. "NLj Franciscan says to me, Brassicanus, leave off grieving^ our 
; Reuolin is welL What, said I, is he well all on a sudden, then t For 
. but two days ago the doctors gave but little hopes of him. Then, says he, 
he is so well recovered that he will never be sick again. Don't weep^ 
says he (for he saw the tears standing in my eyes), before you have 
heard the matter out. I have not indeed seen the man this six days, 
but I pray for him constantly every day that goes over my head. 
This morning after matins, I laid myself upon my couch, and fell into 
a gentle pleasant slumber. Po, Aiy mind presages some joyful thing. 
Br, You have no bad guess with you^ 

Methought, says he, I was standing by a little bridge that leads 
into a wonderful pleasant meadow ; the emerald verdure of the grass 
and leaves affording such a charming prospect; the infinite beauty and 
variety of the flowers, like little stars, were so delightful, and every- ^ 
thing so fragrant, that all the fields on this side the river, by which 
that blessed field was divided from the rest, seemed neither to grow 
nor to be green, but looked dead, blasted, and withered. And in the 
interim, while I was wholly taken iip with the prospect, Reuclin, as 
good luck would have it, came by ; and as he passed by, j;ave me his 
blessing in Hebrew. He was gotten half wav over the bridge before I 
perceived him, and as I was alMut to run to him, he looked back, and 
bid me keep off. You must not come yet, says he, but five years hence 
you shall follow me. In the meantime do you stand by a spectator 
and a witness of what is done. 

Here I put in a word ; says I, Was Reuclin naked, or had he clothes 
on, was he alone, or had he company ? He had, says he, but one var- 
ment, and that was a very white one ; you would have said it had 
been a damask, of a wonderful shining white, and a very pretty boy 
with wings followed him, which I took to be his good genius. Po. 
But had he no evil genius with him 1 Br. Yes, the Franciscan told 
me he thought he had. For there followed him a great way off some 
birds, that were all over black, except that when they spread Uieir wings 
they seemed to have feathers of a mixture of white and carnation. 
He said that by their colour and cry one might have taken them for 
magpies, but that they were sixteen times as big, about the size of vul- 
tures, having combs upon their heads, with crooked beaks and gorbellies. 
If there had been but three of them, one would have taken them for 
harpies. Po. And what did these devils attempt to do t Br. They 
kept at a distance, chattering and squalling at the hero Reuolin, and 
were ready to set upon him u they durst. Po. What hindered them 1 
Br, Turning upon them, and making the sign of the cross with his 
hand at them, he said. Begone, ye cursed nends, to a place that is 
fitter for you. You have work enough to do among mortals, your 
madness has no power over me, that am now listed in the roll of im- 
mortality. The words were no sooner out of his mouth, says the 
Fruioisoan, but these filthy birds took their flighty but left such a stink 
behind them, that a house of office would have seemed oil of sweet 
maijoram or ointment of spikenard to it He swore he had rather 
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to hell than BnuiT up bucIi a perfume again. Po, A corse upon 
blmese pests. 

Br. But hear what the Fraaeiscan told me besides. While I was 
u^ient upon these things, says he, St Jerome was oome dose to the 
bvidge, and saluted Reudin in these words, Ood sare thee, my most 
boly companion, I am ordered to conduct thee to the mansions of the 
blMsed souls aboye, which the divine bounty has appointed thee as 
■^ reward for thy most pious labours. With that^ he took out a 
gparmenty and put it upon Reudin. 

Then 4nda I, Tdl me in what habit or form St Jerome appeared ; 

he so old as they paint him I Did he wear a cowl or a hat, or the 

of a cardinal, or had he a lion by his side t Nothing of all these, 

he ; but his person was comely, which made his age appear such 

carried in it much comeliness, but no deformity. What need had 

,e to have a lion by his side, as he is commonly painted t His gown 

e down to his heels, as transparent as crystal, and of the same 

ion of that he gare to Beudin. It was all orer painted with 

"tongues of three several colours — some imitated rubies, some emeralds, 

id others sapphires — and beside the deamess of it, the order set it off 

ry much. Po, An imitation, I suppose, of the three tongues that 

e professed. Br. Without doubt : for he said that upon the very* 

"Vxntlers of the garments were the characters of these three languages 

'Snscribed in their different coloursL 

Po. Had Jerome no company with him t Br. No company, do 
^ou sayt The whole field swarmed with myriads of angels, that filled 
the air as thick as those little corpusdes they call atoms fly in the 
sunbeams, pardon the meanness of the comparison. If they had not 
been as transparent as glass, there would have been no heaven nor 
earth to have been seen. Po. Oh, brave, I am glad with all my heart 
for Reudin's sake ; but what followed I 

Br. Jerome, says be, for honour's sake giving Reudin the right 
hand, and embradng him, conducts him into the meadow, and up a 
hill that was in the middle of it, where they kissed and embraced one 
another again. In the meantime, the heavens opened over their heads 
to a prodigious wideness, and there appeared a glory so unutterable as 
made everything else that passed for wonderful before to look mean 
and sordid. Po. Cannot you give us some representation of it) 
Br. No; how should I, that did not see itt He who did see it says 
that he was not able to express the very dream of it. He said he 
would die a thousand deaths to see it over affain, if it were but for one 
moment. Po. How thent Br. Out of thu overture of the heavens 
there was let down a great pillar of fire that was transparent, and of a 
very pleasant form. Bv tnis the two holy souls were carried into 
heaven, in one another^s embraoes, a choir of angels all the while 
accompanying them with so charming a melody, that the Franciscan 
says he is never able to think of the delight of it without weeping. 
And after this there followed a wonderml fragrant smdL When 
he waked out of his dream, if you will call it a dream, he was just 
like a madman. He would not believe he was in his odl; he called 
for his bridge and hii meadow; he could not speak or think <tf anything 
else but them. The seniors of the convent, when they found the 
'slocy to be no fiibls^ fixr it is certain that Reudin died al the Ter/ 
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instant that the boly man liad the yiaion, thejr nnanimonalj gaTe 
thanks to Ood that abundantly rewards good men for their good deeds. 
Pa, What have we to do but to set down this holy man's name 
in the calendar of saintst Br. I should have done that if the Fran- 
ciscan had seen nothing at all of this, and in gold letters too, I will 
assure you, next to St. J erome himself. Po. And let me die if I don't 
put him down in my book so too. Br. And besides that, I will aet 
him in sold in my little chapel, among the choicest of my saints. jPo. 
And if I had a fortune to ray mind, I would have him in diamonds. 
Br. He shall stand in my library the very next to St. Jerome. Po. 
And I will hare him in mine too. Br, If they were grateful, every 
one who loves learning and languages, especially the holy tongues, 
would do so too. Po, Truly it is no more than he deserves. But 
have not you some scruple upon your mind, inasmuch as he is not yet 
canonised by the authority of the bishop of Komet Br, Whv, pray, 
who canonised (for that is the word^ St Jeromet who canonised St. 
Paul, or the Virgin Mary ? Pray tell me, whose memory ii most sacred 
among all good men t Those that by their emiQfinL4iiety, and the 
monuments of their learning and go od li fe, have entitled themselves to * 
the veneration of all men ; or Catherine of Sien, that was sainted by ^ 
Pius the Second, in favour of the order and the city 1 Po, You say 77 
true; that ii the right worship that by the will of Heaven is paid to '\ 
the merits of the dead, whose benefits are always sensibly felt. 

Br. And can you then deplore the death of this man t If lonff 
life be a blessing he enjoyed it. He has left behind him immortiu 
monuments of his virtue, and by his good works consecrated his name 
to immortality. He is now in heaven, out of the reach of misfortunes, J 
conversing with Si Jerome himself. Po. But he suffered a great 
deal though in his life. Br. But yet St. Jerome suffered more. IbJIL 
[ j ble ssing to be persecuted by wicked men for being good. Po. I 
confess so ;'~and' St. Jerome suffered many unworthy things from the 
worst of men for the best of deeds. 

Br. That which Satan did formerly by the Scribes and Pharisees \ 
ftgainst the Lord JesuB, he continues still to do by pharisaical men i 
against good men, who have deserved well from the world by their 
itudies. He now reaps the blessed harvest of the seed he has been \ 
lowing. In the meantime it will be our duty to preserve his memoir \ 
sacred, to honour his name, and to address him often in some such I 
manner as follows : O holy soul, be thou propitious to languages, and / 
to those that cultivate them : favour the holy tongues, and destroy / 
evil tongues that are infected with the poison of hell. Po. I will do 
it myself, and earnestly persuade all my friends to do it. I make no 
Question but there will be those that will desire to have some little 
form of prayer, according to custom, to celebrate the memory of this 
most holy hero. Br. Do you mean that which they call a collect t 
Po. Yes. Br. I have one ready that I provided before his death. 
Po. I pray let us hear it. 

Br. <'OGod,thatarttheloverof mankind, that hast by thy chosen 
lervant, John Reuclin, renewed to mankind the gift of tongues, by 
Hrhich t^y Holy Spirit from above did formerly furnish the apostles 
or their preaching the gospel ; grant that all people may evervwhere, 
n all languages, preach the glory of thy Son Jesus Christ, to the con* 
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Joiuidiiig of the iongnes of fidse aposUes; who, being' in a confedenojr 
to vphoM the impious tower of Babel» endeavour to obsoore thr glory, 
and to adyanoe Uieir own, when to thee alone, together with thy only 
Son Jeans Christ our Lord, and the Holy Spirit, is due all glory, to 
eternal agesL Amen." Po. A most e legant -Jtnd holy pra yer. As I 
live it shy ll i^ «*i»*^ l1"JI And I aeoount this a Eappy opportunity 
that has brought me to the knowledge of so joyful a stoi^. Bt^ 
Hayst thou long einoy that oomfort, and so farewelL Po. ^are y^ 
irell toa Br, I will fiure well, but not be a oook. 



THE LOVER AND MAIDEN. 

Pamphihu and Mary. 

Pa, (jk>od morrow, madam cruel, hard heart, inflexible. Ma, 
Good morrow to you, Mr. Pamphilus, as- often, and as much, and by 
what names you please. . But you seem to haV^ forgotten my name, it 
is Mary. Fa, It should rather have been Martia. Ma, Why so, 
pxay, what is Mars to met Pa, Because just as Mars makes a sport 
of killing men, so do you; saying that you do it the more ontelly of the 
two, because you kiU one that lores you. Ma, Say you so 1 Pray, 
where is the great slaughter of men that I have made t where is the 
blood of the uaint Pa, You may see one dead corpse before your 
face, if you look upon me. Ma, What strange story is this 1 Does 
a dead man talk and ' walk ? I wish I may never meet with more 
frightful ghosts than you are. Pa,^ Ay, indeed, you make a jest of it; 
but for all that, you kill poor me, and more cruelly, too, than if yoii 
atuck a dagger in my breast For now I, poor wretch as I am, die a 
lingering d^th. Ma, Prithee, tell me how many women with child 
have miscarried at the sight of thee) Pa, My paleness shews I have 
no more blood in my body than a ghost. Ma, Indeed you are as 
pale as a violet. You are as pale as a ripe cherry or purple grape. 
Pa, You coquet with my misery. Ma, If you cannot believe me, 
look in the glass. Pa, I would never desire a better glass, nor do I 
believe there is a better in the world, than I am looking in already. 
Ma, What looking-glass do you mean Y Pa, Your eyes. 

Ma, You bantererl that is like you. But how do you prove 
yourself to be dead? Do dead folks eat) Pa. Yes, they do; 
but things that have no relish, as I do Y . Ma, What do they feed 
uponY Pa, Mallows, leeks, and lupines. Ma, But you feed upon 
capons and partridges. Pa, If I do, I relish them no more than 
beets without pepper or vinegar. Ma, Poor creature ! but yet you 
are in pretty gcKxi case for all that. And do dead folks tidk tooY 
Pa, Just as I do, with a weak voice. Ma, But when I hoard vou 
rallying your rival a little while ago, your voice was not very low 
then. But, prithee, do ghosts walk, wear clothes, and sleep Y^^ Yes, 
and enjoy one another too, after their manner. Ma, Thou art a 
menry fellow. 

/Vl But what will you say if I prove it by undeniable arguments^ 
tbai I am dead, and that you have Killed me too. Ma, GkMl forbid, 
Pamphilus; but let us hear your arguments, however. Pa, In the 
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first plMe, I think yon will grant mt this, thst death is only a ■epu*' 
tion of wal ftnd body. Ma. I gnnt it Pa. Bnt joa must gnat it 
■o u not to Mt 7oar words. Mtt. No, I will not. Pa. Yon will 
sot denj, I «appose, thst the peraon thst tskee Kwsy snothei's life is a 
murderer. Ma. I grant thst too. Pa. I nippoae you will grant that 
which bsa heen sllowed by the preMest men of msny sgea, thst the 
sonl of s msn is not really wher« it sni mates, but where it loves. Ma. 
Make that a little plainer, I cannot well ondentand it then. Pa. 
You might as well bid me make an adamant sensible of it Ma, I 
am a maid, not a stone. Pa. It is true, but harder than an adamant 
■tone. Ma. Go on with yonr inferences. Pa.- Those that are in a 
trance do neither hear, nor see, nor smell, nor feel, if yon kill them 
outright. Ma. Indeed I have heard so. Pa. What do you think 
is the reason T Ma. Do yon, philosopher, tell that Pa. Because 
their mind ii in heaven, where it eiyoys what it dearly loves^ and 
therefore is «bsent from the body. Ma. Well, what UiesT Pa. 
What then, hard-hearted creature t Then it follows that I aia dead, 
and you have killed me. Ma. Where is your soul thent Pa. ^ ' 
Where it loves. Ma. Who took this soul of yonra away t What do 
you Bigh fort Tell me freely : there is no hurt in it. Pa. A cmel 
maid, that I could not be anny with if she killed me outright Ma. 
You are very good humoured; but why do not you take her soul from 
her too, and pay her in her own coin, aooordin^ to the old proverb. 
Pa. I should be the happiest man in the world if I could make that 
exchange that her heart would pass as wholly into my breast as mine 
has into liar's. 

Ma. Bat may I play the sophist with yon now I Pa. The sophist- 
resB. Ma. Can one a&d the same body be both alive and deadt 
7*11. Not at the same time. Ma. Is the body dead when the soul 
is out of it I Pa. Yes. Ma. Nor does it animate it, but when it ' 
is in iti Pa. No, it does not Ma. How oomea it to pass then, 
that when it is there where it loves, it yet animates the body it is gone 
out off And if it animates when it loves anywhere, how is that 
called a dead body which it animate* t Pa. Indeed, you aivue very 
cunningly, bnt you «hall not catch me there. That soul, wiuoh after 
some sort governs the body of the lover, is but improperly called a 
sou], when it is but some small remains of the soul, just as the smell 
of a rose remains in the hand when the roee is gone. Ma. I see it i> ■ 
a hard matter to catch a fox in a trap. But answer rae this question, 
does not the person that kills acti Pa. Yes. Ma. And does not 
he suffer who is killed 1 Fa. Yes. Ma. And how comes it about, 
then, that when he that loves acte, and she that is loved sulTers, she 
that is loved should be said to kill, when he that lovea rather kills 
himselft Pa. Nay, on the oontrary, it is he that loves that suffers, 
and she is loved that acts. Ma. You will never prove that by all 
your grammar. Pa. Well, I will prove it by logic then. 

Ma. But do so much as answer me this one question, do yon / 
love voluntarily, or against your willt Pa. Toluntarily. Ma. y 
Then, sinoe a person is at liberty whether he will love or no, he that 
does love is guilty of ftlo d» to, and accuses a moid wrongfully. Pa, 
A maid does not kill in being loved, but in not loving aoain. He is - 
guilty of killing that can save and does not save. Ma. What if a 
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joang nian should fiUl into an iinlawfiil love, as Bnppoae with another 
man*! wife or a restal Tirgin, must she love him again to sare the lover ? 
^€L Bat the yoang man, meaning mjaelf, loves one whom he ought to 
lo^«^ and by right and good reason, and jet am murdered. If murder 
be a light matter, I oould indiet yon for witchcraft toa Ma. God 
Ibrbid ; do tOu make a Circe of me I i^o. You are more barbarous 
than Ounce nerselt I had rather be a hog or a bear than as I now am, 
lialfdead. 

McL By what sort of enchantments do I kill ment Pa. By the 
witchcraft of your eyes. Mck Would you have me take my noxious 
eyes off of you thent Pa. No, by no means, rather look more upon 
me. Jfiok If my eyes are so infectious, how comes it about they do 
not throw others I look upon into a consumption toot I therefora 
rather believe the infection is in your own eyes than mine. Pa, Is 
it not enough for you to kill poor ramphilus, but you must insult him 
too 1 Ma» Oh, pretty dead creature ! but when must I come to your 
funeral t p€k. Sooner than you think for, if you do not relieve me. 
Afa. Gan I perform such a wonderful cure! Pa, Tou can raise a 
dead man to life again with the greatest ease imaginable. Ma. Ay, 
if I had the grand elixir. Pa. You have no need of any medicine; 
do but love me Main. And what is easier than that t Nay, what 
is more justt xou can no other way in the world get clear of 
the crime of murder. 

M%. In what court must I be tried Y In the court of chancery ? 
Pa, No, in the court of Yenua Ma. They say she is a very merciful 
goddess. Pa. Nay, the most severe in the world. Ma, Has she 
any thunderbolts? Pa, No. Ma. Has she got a trident? Pa. 
No. Ma. Has she got a spear? Pa, No; but she is the goddess 
of the sea. Mcl But I do not go to sea. Pa, But she has a son. 
Md. Youth is not very formidable. Pa. But he is very revengeful 
and resolute. Ma. AVhat will he do to me? Pa. What will he do? 
That which I cannot wish to be done to one I wish so well to. God 
forbid I should. Ma. Tell me what it is, for I am not afraid to hear 
itb Pa. Well, I will tell you then; if you slight me that love vou, 
and am no way unworthy of your love, I shall be much mistaken if he 
do not by his mother's order shoot you with a venomous dart, and 
make you fall deeply in love with some sorry fellow or other that 
would not love you again. Ma, That b a most horrid punishment 
indeed. I had rather die a thousand deaths than be so bitterly in love 
with an ugly man, and one that would not love me neither. 

Pa, But we had a notable example of this not long since upon a 
oertain maid. Ma. Where did she live? Pa. At Orleans. Ma. 
How many years ago was it t Pa, How many years I not ten' 
months. Ma. What was her name? What do you stick at? Pa, 
Nothing at all ; I know her as well as I know you. Ma. Whj don't 

Fm tell me her name then? Pa. Because I am afraid it ii ominous, 
wish she had been of some other name. She was your own name- 
sake. Ma. Who was her fatlierf Pa. Her father is alive at this 
time^ and is a topping lawyer and a rich man. Ma. Tell me his. 
name. Pcl MauntiusL if a. His surname. Pa, Aglaius. Ma. Is 
ber mother alive f Pa, No, she died lately. Ma, Wlbat did she die 
<< say yoat Pa, Why of grief; and it had like to have cost her 
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Fm, Nay, they aaid ke bad bat one ear neitker. Ma, It may be ka 
kad loat ike olker in tke war. Pm Ko, ke loot it in peaoa. Ma. 
Wko dared to eat H off I Pa. Jack Ketck. Mm It may be kia 
rickea made ameada Pa. Orer kead and ears in debt Aad witk 
tkia kaaband' tkia ckarming giri now i^a&ds ker daya, and ia now and 
tben drubbed into tke bai^^in. Ma. Tkat ia a miamble atory indeed. 
Pa. Bat it ia a true one. It ia a joat retaliation upon ker for aligkt- 
ing Uie Toong gentleman. Ma. 1 akoold ratker diooae to be tkander- 
struck tkan tied to endure auck a huaband. 

Pa, Tken do not proyoke juatioe, but love kim tkat loTea you. 
Jfo. Well, if tkat will do, I do lore you again. Pa. Ay, but I would 
bare tkat love constant aa mine own. I court a wife, not a tauatreaa. 
Ma. I auppoae ao, but yet we ought to be very deliberate in tkat wkick 
being once done can never be undone again. Pa. I kave been 
deli^rating too long already. Ma. Love ia none of the beat adviaera; 
aee tkat he has not impoaed upon you, for they say he is blind. Pa. 
But that love has eyes in hia head that proceeds from judgment ; you 
do not appear so amiable only because I love you, but you are really 
Mu, and tLereforo I love you. Ma. But perhaps you do not know me 
thoroughly. When once a shoe is on, then you will know where it 
pinches. Pa. 1 will venture it ; but I gather from many oonjeoturea 
that it will be happy for me. Ma. What, are you an augur then t 
Pa. Tea, I am. 

Ma. Pray by wkat auguries do you prognosticate all this ? What, 
liath the night-owl appeared luckily Y Pa. She flies for fools. Ma. 
Did you see a pair of pigeons on your right hand 1 Pa. Nothing of 
all this ; but have for some years oeen satisfied of the honesty of your 
father and mother, and in the first place, that is no bad sign. Nor 
am I ignorant how modestly and religiously you have been brought up 
>>y them, and it is a greater advantage to be honestly educated than 
honourably bom. And tken there ia another good circumstance 
Wsides, tlutt aa my parenta are none of the worst, so yours and mine 
hnve been very intimate for many years, and you and I have known 
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one anoUier from our rery ehildhood, m ihej «ae to say; and besides 
•11 tluBy our humours agree rery well together. Our age, fortunesi 
quality, and parentage are pretty equal. And last of all, that which 
18 the diief tning in uiendshipi your temper seems to agree very well 
with mine. There are some ihinffs that may be rery ffood in them- 
■elTes that may not agree with others. How aooeptable my temper' 
may be to yours I do not know. These are the auguries, my dear, 
that make me prognosticate that a marriage between you and mer' 
would be happy, lasting, comfortable, and pleasant^ unless you shall 
prevent it by a denial 

• Ma. What would you hare me say t Pa. I will sing I am thine 

^y^xtXf and you shall sinK X am thine after me. Ma. That, indeed, is 

but a short spng, but it has a long chorus. Pa. What signifies it how 

long it is, so it be a merry one t Ma. I have that resp^ for you, I 

wo^d not have you do what you should repent of when done. Pa. 

Leave off teasing me. Ma. Perhaps I shall not appear so amiable in your 

eye when age or sickness have spoUed my- beauty. Pa, No more, my 

I diear, shall 1 myself be alwavs so young and lusty. I do not only look 

I at that blooming, lovely body of yours, but it is your guest withm it I 

' / am most in love with. Ma. What guest do you mean t Pa. This 

I soul of yours, whose beauty will grow as years increase. Ma. In 

' truth, you have a very penetrating sight if you can see that through so 

many coverings. 

Pa. It is with the eyes of my mind that I see your mind, and 
then, besides, we shall be ever and anon renewing our age by our 
children. Ma. But then I shall lose my maidenhead. Pa. Right 
enough ; but prithee, tell me, if you had a fine orchard, woidd you 
rather choose never to have nothing but blossoms on the trees, or 
would you. rather that the blossoms should fall off, and see the boughs 
laden with ripe apples t Ma, Oh, how cunningly you can argue 1 
Pa, Answer me but this one question, which is the finest sight, a vine 
lyinff along upon the ground and rotting, or twining round a stake or 
an elm tree, laden with ripe grapes of a curious purple colour t Ma. 

^ And pray do you answer me this question, which is the most pleasant 
sight, a rose fresh and fair upon the tree, or one gathered and withor- 

^ ing in the hand t Pa. 1 look upon that tlie happier rose that dies in 
a man's hand, there delighting the sight and smell, than that which 
withers away upon the bush, for it would die there if it were let alone, 
as that wine has the most honour done it that is drank before it 
grows dead. Though this is to be said, that the flower of a maid does 
not presently fade as soon as she is married ; nay, I have seen a great 
many that l«fore marriage looked pale and languid, and just as if they 
were dropping into the ground; but having been in the embraces of a 
husband they have brightened up, lust as if they just then began to 
bloom. Ma. But for zUl that, a maidenhead is accounted a fine thing. 
Pa. A young virgin is indeed a pretty thing, but what is more 
monstrous tbm an . old maid t If your mother had not shed that 
blossom, we should never have had this fine flower yourself And if 
we do not make a barren match, as I hope we shall not| there will be 
never a maid the less for us. 

VMa, But they say chastity is very well plessing to Ood. P& 
And tot that reason t would marry a ohaste maid, that I may live 
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eliAttaly witli ker. Tke union of minds will bo more tlima tluit of 
bodioi. Wo will get 8ul\|oota for iho kin^ and lerYanti for Christy 
and wkero will tlio «nehaatttj of this matrimony bo t And who can 
toll but wo mar Uto togothor liko Joooph and Maiyt And in tbo 
moantimo wo will loam to bo Tirgins, wo do not arriro at porfoction 
all at onoo. Ma, What do yon talk oft Is riiginity to bo riolatod 
that it ma^bo loamodl >a. Why nott As by littlo and liUlo 
drinking wmo sparingly, wo loam to bo abotomious. Which do you 
think is tho most tomporato person, ho that is sitting at a tabic fuU of 
dolicacieSy and abstains from thorn, or ho who is out of tho reach of 
those things that incite intemperance t Ma, I think he is tho most 
temperate person that the greatest plenty cannot debauch. Pom 
Which is the most laudable for chastity, he that castrates himself or 
he that| haying his members entire, forbears Tonery t Mol The latter, 
my opinion: I shoukl call the former a madman. Eitti, Do not 
they in a manner castrate themselres that abjure matrimony t Mcl 
I think they do. Pol Then it is no Tirtae to forbear coition. Ma. 
Is it not t Fa. I prove it thus : if it were of itself a Tirtue not to « 
oopolato, it were a sin to do it; so that it follows of consequence, jt is 
a mult not to eopulate, and a Tirtue to do it A/a. When does this 
case happen t PJm. As ofien as' the husband requires his due of his 
wife ; especially if he woidd embrace her for the sake of procreation. 
Ma, But if it be out of wantonness, is it not lawful to deny kim t 
p€k He may be admonished or dissuaded by soft language to forbear ; 
but if he insists upon it^ he ought not to be refused. But I hear Tory 
few husbands complain of their wives upon this account 
y Ma. But liberty is a very sweet thing. 'Pa. Virginity is rather 
a great burden. I wUl be your king, and you shall be my queen, and 
we will govern the fiunily according to our pleasure: and do you think 
that a bondage t Mol Marriage is called a nalter. Pa, They deserve 
a halter that call it so. Pray tell me, is not your soul and body bound 
togethert Ma, Yes, I think they are. Pa, Just like a bird in a 
cage; and vet, ask it if it would be freed from it, I believe it will say 
no: andvwhat is the reason of that! Because it is bound by its own 
consent. • 

Ma. But we have neither of us got much portion. Pa, We are 
the safer for that-*you shall add to it at home by good housewifery, and 
that is not without good reason said to be a great revenue, and I will 
increase it abroad by my industry. Ma, But children bring a great 
many cares along with them. Pa, And thev bring a great many 
comforts too, and oftentimes repay their parents tenderness with much 
interest Ma, It is a grievous thing to bury one's children. Pa. 
Why, you have none- now, have you t What need is there of troubling 
ourselves with that w^ do not know will be or not 1 Pray, tell me, 
had you rather not be born at all or to be born mortal ] Ma, Why, 
indeed, I had rather be bom mortal than not to be born at alL Pa. 
And so that destituteness is the most miserable that never has had 
children, nor ever will have; as those are happier that have lived than 
those that have not^ nor ever wilL Ma, Who are they that nover 
have been nor ever shall be bomt Pa. Although he that refuses to 
bear the chance of fortune, which all are equally liable to, whether we 
be kings or commoners, must go out of the world; yet^ whatsoever 

a 
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ahall happen, you shall bear but half of it, I will take the greatest I 
upon myself; and if anything happen of felicity, the pleasure will 
dodUa; if any infelioi^» BOoietT will take away one-half of tiie unei 
BOH oC.it: and aa for me, if it uioiild be my fittOi it would be a pleav 
to BM to die in yoinr embraee. 

MoL Men can bear the misfortunes that happen aooording to \ 
arwmmnn eoaiBe of nature better than women; but I see what a gr 
deal of grief children l»ing to some parents by their manners, m 
than following them to the grave. Pa. To prevent that lies pre 
much in our own power. Md, How sot Pcu Because as to dis 
ntioii good parents commonly have good children, for doves do : 
Wmg kites. Therefore we will do our endeavour to be good ourseh 
and then take csre to instruct our children in religion and piety fr 
tbe Twy cndle. It is of great moment what is first infused into the 
and besides^ we will take care that at home they may have g< 
examplea of Ufe to imitate. Md. That you talk of is very hani 
bo done. Pa, It is hard, because it is ^66d, and for the same reai 
yon aie baid to be got ; but then we will endeavour the more ind 

, triooslj. lia. Ton will find me easy to be wrought upon : do ] 
■ee that 70a form and model me | P& But only say three words, 
IfoL That ia a very easy matter; but words, when they are o: 
ont^ cannot be called in again. I will give you counsel that shall 
better than that for both of us. Do you treat with both our pare 
that it may be done with their consent. /'a. You bid me go a gr 
waT about^ and yon may satisfy me in three words. Ma. I can: 
tell whether I can or na I am not at my own disposal. It was 1 
oostom in old time to have the consent of parents. The match, in : 
opinion» is like to be the more happy if we have our parents' cons 
ao ilb It is your business to court ; it is. not handsome for us to 
iL We maids lore to be forced, though sometimes we love with 1 
strongest passion. Pa. I shall not uiink much to court, if you yo 
aelf will not frustrate mv endeavours. Mcl I promise you I will x 
my PamphUns ; do not be discouraged. Pa. I wish you were not 
aempulous. Md^ Do you first endeavour to know your own mi 
^ thoroughly, and don't be governed by your passion, but by reaa 

^ The passion of love is but temporary, but what proceeds from reaf 
islarting. 

■ Pa. In truth, you play the philosopher very prettily, and the 
fore I will follow your advice. Ma. You will not repent of yc 
eondescension. But^ hark ye, though, here is one scruple comes ii 
VKW mind, that I cannot weU get over. Pa. Have done with sorup] 
Juk Would you have me marry a dead man % Pa. No, but I sfa 
come to life again then. if& Well, you have removed iny objecti 
Mj Eunphilus, forewelL Pn^ Do you take care of that. Ma 
wuh you a good night. Why do you sigh t Pa. A good night» e 

y Ton; I wish yon would give me what you wish me. Ma. Soft a 
fiur, yon are a little too hasty. Pa. Must I not carry nothing 
jon along with me t Ma. This sweet ball, it will cheer your hea 
P^ .Bot give me a kin tea Ma. No, I have a mind to keep i 
maidenhead for you entire and untouched. Pa Will a kiss ta 
oaything from your Tirginity t Ma, Will you ffive me leave to k 
otnor mkat Pa, Ko^ by no means; I would nave my kisses kc 
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for mjieUl i/& Well, I will keep them for 7011. Bi\t there is 
another reason why I dare not give 70a a kiss as things are at present. 
Pa. What is that t Mcl Yon 8a7 70ur sool is gone out of 7oar bod7 
into mine, so that there is but yeiy little lefL I am afraid that in 
kissing the little that is lefb in 70u should jump out of 70a into me, 
and so 70a should be quite dead. Shake hands as a pledge of m7 love, 
and so farewelL Do 7on see that 70U manage the matter Tigoroii8l7, 
and I will pra7 to God in the meantime that whatsoeyer be £me maj 
be for both our good. 

THE VIRGIN A VERSE TO MA TRIMONY. 

a 

EuhuUuy GaJtherine. 

Eu, I am glad, with all m7 heart, that supper is over at last, that 
we ma7 hare an opportunit7 to take a walk, whioh is the greatest 
diyersion in the world. Co. And I was quite tired of sitting so lonff 
at table. Eu, How green and charming does eyer7thing in uie world • 
look, surel7 this is its 70uth I Cck Ay, so it is. Eu. But wh7 is it 
not spring with Toirtpo t Co. What do 70U mean t Eu, Because 
70U look a little dull.) Co. Wh7, don't I look as I used to dot Eu* 
Shall I shew jon^6^ 70U look t (kk With all m7 heart Eu, Do 
70U see this rose, how it contracts itself now towards night t Co. 
Yes, I do see it. And what then t Eu. Wh7, just so 7on look. 
Co. A rerr fine comparison. Eu, If 70U will not belieTO me, see 
70ur own nice in this fountain here. 

What was the meaning 70U sat sighing at supper so t C<l Tnj, 
do not ask questions about that which does not concern 70U. Eu. 
But it does yery much concern me, since I cannot be cheerful m7self * 
without 70U be so too. See, now, there is another sigh, and a deep 
one too. CcL There is, indeed, something that troubles m7 mind, but 
I must not tell it. Eu, What, will 70U not tell it me, that loye 70a 
more dearl7 than I do m7 own sister. M7 Kat7, don't be afraid to 
speak, be it what it will, 70U are safe. Ca. If I should bo safe 
enough, 7et I am afraid I shall bo never the better in telling m7 tale 
to one that can do me no good. Eu. How do 70U know that t If I . 
cannot senre you in the thing itself, perhaps I may in counsel or con- 
solation, (fa. 1 cannot sf^ak it out Eu. What is the matter! 
Do 70U hate me t Co» I loye you more dearl7 than m7 own brother, 
and 7et for all that m7 heart will not let me divulge it. Eu, Will 
70U tell me if I guess it t Wh7 do you quibble now 1 Give me 70ur 
word, or I will never let 70U alone till I have it out Ca. Well, then, 
I do give you m7 word. 

iu, U poi} the whole of the ^matter, I csi inojuin^^^ginflurtat yo u _ 
ahould ^wantjofbeing^oomplete^ Co. I would I were soT. 

EuJ You are in the yery flower of "your age. If I am not mistaken, 
you are now in your seventeenth year. Ca. That is true. Eu. So 
that, in my opinion, the fear d old. age cannot yet be any part of your 
trouble Ca. Nothing less, I assure you. Eu, And you are every, 
way lovely, and that is the singular gift of Qod. Ca. Of my person, 
such as it is, I neither glory nor complain. Eu. And besides, the 
habit of your body and your complexion bespeak you to be in perfect^ 
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liethliy unlefs you hav« some hidden distempefr'' Ck Kothing of 
thmt^ I thftiik God. Eu. And besides, yonr^oredit^ fair. w, 1 
trust it is. Bu, And you are endowed with E good understanding, 
mitablB to the perfeotidns of your body, and such a one as I oould 
'wish to myself^ in order to my attainment of the liberal sciences. 
Cs. If I hayoy I thank God for it. Eu, And, again, you are of a good 
agreeable humour^ which is rarely met with in great beauties; they are 
not wanting neither. Co, I wish they were such as they should be. 
JSu, Some people are uneasy at the meanness of their extraction, but 
yopr parents are both of them well descended, and virtuous, of plentiful 
fortunes, and very kind to you. Co. I have nothing to complain of 
«pern that account. 

Eu. What need of many words t Of all the young women in the 
comntiy, you are the person I would choose for a wite, if I vf ere in 
conditum to pretend to it. Co. And I would choose none but you 
in a husbano, if I were disposed to murry. Eu. It must needs be 
•ome extraordinary matter that troubles your mind so. Ccl It is no 
light matter, you may depend upon it. Eu. You will not take it ill, 
I hope^ if I guess at it. Co. I have promised you I will not Eu. I 
know by experience what a torment love is. Come, confess now, is 
that it t ToQ promised to tell me. Cck There is love in the case, 
but not that sort of love that you imagine. Eu. What sort of love 
is it that you meant C& Guess. Eu. I have guessed all the 
gnesses I can guess; but I am resolved I will never let go this hand 
till I have gotten it out of you. Cck How violent you are. Eu. 
Whatever your care is, repose it in my breast. 

Co. Since you are so urgent I will tell you. From my very 
in£uiqy I have had a very strong inclination. Eu. To what, I beseech 
yout Co. To put myself into a cloister. Eu. What! to be a 
nun t Ca. Yes. Eu. Ho I I find I was out in my notion. To V 
leave a shoulder of mutton for a sheep's head. Ca. What is that J 
you say, Eubulus t Eu. Nothing, my dear, I did byt cough. But^^ 
go on, tell me it out. C€k This was my inclination, but my parents 
were violently set against it. Eu. 1 hear you. Ca. On the other 
band, I strove by entreaties, fair words, and tears, to overcome that 
pious aversion of my parents. Eu, Oh, strange I Ca. At length, 
when they saw I persiBted in entreaties, prayers, and tears, they pro- 
mised me that if I continued in the same mind till I was seventeen 
years of age, they would leave me to my own liberty; The time is 
now come. I continue still in the same mind, and they go from 
their words. This is that which troubles my mind. I have told you 
my distemper ; do you be my physician and cure roe, if you can. 

Elk. In the first place, my sweet creature, I would advise you to 
moderate your affections, and if you cannot do all that you would, do 
all tha.t you can. C& It will certainly be the death of me if I have 
not my desire. Eu. What was it that gave the first rise to this fatal 
resolution t Co. Formerly, when I was a little girl, they carried me 
into one of those cloisters <^ virgins, carried me all about it^ and 
shewed me the whole college. I was mightily taken with the virgins, 
they looked so charmingly pretty, just like angels; the chapels were 
so neat^aad smelt so sweety the gardens looked so delicately well- 
scdsfsdi that^ in shorty which way soever I tamed my eye eve^rihing 
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teemed deliffhtfuL And then I had the prettiest disooone with tlie • 
Hani; and T foand two or three that had been my plajfellowa when I 
was a diild, and I have had a strange passion for that sort of life ever 
since. Eu^ I have no dislike to the nunneries themselves» though tl • 
same thing can never agree with all persons. But considering joor 
genius, as far as I can gather from jour oomplezion and manners, I 
should rather advise voii to an agreeable husbandi and set op a ooll^ge 
in your own house, of which he should be the abbot and yon the abbess» 
CcL I will rather die than auit my resolution of viiginity. Mu. Nay, 
it is, indeed, an admirable thing to be a pure vii^gin; but you may keep 
yourself so without running yourself into a cloister, from which you 
never can come out. You may keep your maidenhead at home with y 
vour parents. Co. Yes, I may, but it ii not so safe there. Jff^C^^K 
Much safer truly, in my judgment» there than with those bmwny, 71 
swill-bellied monks. They are no capons, I will assure you, whatever} | 
you may think of them. They are called fathers, and they commonly I iL^ 
make good their calling to the very letter. Time was when maids \ 
lived nowhere honester than at home with their parents, when th#^ 
only spiritual father they had was the bishop. Bvt, prithee, tell me* 
what cloister hast thou made choice of among them all to be a slaT« 
in f Co. The Chfysertian. Eu. Oh 1 I know it^ it. is a. little waj 
from your fiither^s house. Co, You are right. 

EiL I am very well acquainted with the whole gang^ A sweet 
fellowship to renounce father and mother, friends, and a worthy family 
for 1 For the patriarch himself, what with age, wine, apd a pertain 
natural drowsiness, has been moped this many a. day. He cannot 
now relish anything but wine; and he has two companions, John and 
Jodocus, that match him to a hair. And as for John, indeed I cannot 
say he is an ill man, for he has nothing at all of a man about him 
but his beard, not a grain of learning in him, and not much more 
oommon prudence. And Jodocus, he Ib so arrant a sot that if he were 
not tied op to the habit of his order he would walk the streets in a 
fool's cap, witlf.ears and bells at it Co, Truly they sesom to me to 
be very good men. 

Eu, But, my Kitty, I know them better than you.dq. They wiU 
do good offices, perhaps, between you and your parents, that they may 

gbin a proselyte. Co, Jodociu is very civil to mo. Eu. A great 
vour, mdeed. But suppose them good and learned men.tO:dayj yoi| 
will find them the contrary perhaps to-morrow ; and let them be. what 
they will then, you must b^ with thenu Co, I am troubled to see 
80 many entertainments at my fathei^s house, and married folks are 
«o riven to talk smuttj. I am put to it sometimes when men oome 
to Kiss me, and yovi know one cannot well deny a kiss. Eu, He 
that would avoid everything that offends him must go out of the 
world. We must accustom our ears to hear everything, bu^ let nothing 
enter the mind but what is good. I suppose your parents allow, you 
a chamber to yourself. Cct, Yes, they do, Eu, Then yau may 
retire thither if you find the company grow troublesome ; and while ^ 
they are drinking and joking you may ant^ertain yourself witl) Ohrist 
▼our spouse,— praying, singing, and giving thanka* Your fiither^s 
house will not defile you, and you will make it the more p^rii Ca^ 
r But it ' \% deal safer to be in vii^gins' ooinpapiy. 
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Su. I do not disapproTe of a chaste «ooiet/. Yet I would not 
liaye 70a delude yourself with false iuiaginations. When onoe you 
come to be thoroughly aoquainted there, and see things nearer hand, 

grhaps things will not look with so good a face as they did onoe. 
ley aire not all virgins that wear yeils, believe me. Ccl Good 
words^ I beseech you. B%a* Those are good words that are true 
words. I never read of but one viigin that was a mother — t. 0., the 
Virgin Mary — ^unless the eulogy we appropriate to the Virgin be trans- 
ferred to a great many to be called virgins after child'beanng. Co. I 
abhor the thoughts of it. Eu. Nay, and more than that, those maids, 
I will assure you, do more than becomes maids to do. Cck Ay, why 
80, prayt Eu, Because there are more among them that imitate 
Sappho in manners than are like hef in wit Co. I do not very well 
understand you. Eu, lilj dear Kitty, I therefore speak in cypher 
that you may not understand me. Co. But my mind runs strangely 
upon this course of life, and I have a strong opinion that this disposi* 
tion eomes from God, because it hAth ^ntinued with me so many 
yeata, and grows every day stronger and stronger. 

Eft. Your good parents being so violently set against it makes^^ 
me suspect it. If what you attempt were good, God would have 
inclined your parents to favour the motion. But you have contracted * 
this affection from the gay things you saw when you were a child; the i 
tittle-tattles of the nuns, and the hankering you have after your old 
companions, the external pomp and specious ceremonies, and the im- 
portunities of ihe senseless monks which hunt you to make a proselyte 
of you, that they ma^ tipple more largely. They know your father to 
be liberal and bountiful, and they will either give him an invitation to 
them, because they know he will bring wine enough with him to serve 
for ten lusty soaks, or else they will come to him. Therefore, let me j 
advise you to do nothing without your parents' conseAt, whom God I 
has appointed your guardians^ God would have inspired their minds 1 
too, if the thing you were attempting were a religious matter. 

Co, In this matter it is piety to contemn father and mother.' 

Eu» It is, I grant, sometimes a piece of piety to oontemn father 
or mother for the sake of Christ; but for all that, he would not act 
piously, that being a Christian, and had a pi^n to his father, who 
had nothing but his son's charity to support hmi, should forsake him 
and leave him to starve. If you had not to this day professed Christ 
by baptism, and your parents should forbid ^ou to be baptized, you 
would indeed then do piously to prefer Chnst before your impious 
pAHants; or if your parents should offer to force you to do some 
impious, scandalous tning, their authority in that case were to be 
contemned. 

But what is this to the case of a nunnery t You haye a Christ at 
home. You have the dictates of nature, the approbation of heaven, 
the exhortation of St Paul, and the obligation of human laws for 
your obedience to parents; and will you now withdraw yourself from 
under the authority of good^and natural parents to give yourself up a 
alayo to a fictitious father^ rather than to your zeal fiither, and a 
strange mother instead of your true mother, and to servo masters and 
■listMaev rather than parents! For you are so under jour parents' 
diireetioii that they would have you be at liberty wholly. Ana thtire* v> 
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fore SOBS and dAsgbten are celled (Kkn) diildreii, becenee tliej era 
free firooi the ecmdifcioa of eerTmat& To« ere now of e free woman I • 
aboat to nuke jomrMlf Tolvnterilj a elaTC^ The demeoej of the 
Christtaa religion has in a great mearare cast ont of the world ih» 
old bondage, saring onl j some obscure footsteps in some fow plaoee. 

Bat uere is now-andajs found out^ under pretence of religioB, a 
new sort of senritude, as thej now lire indeed in many monasteriea. 
You must do nothing there out bj a rule, and then all that yoa lose 
thejr get. If jou offer to step but one step out of the door yoa are 
lumed back again, just like a criminal that had poisoned her fother. 
And to make the sJayery yet the more evident^ they change the habit 
your parents gaye you; and after the manner of iJiose swyes in old 
time, bought and sold in the market, they change the yenr name that 
was fldyen you in baptism, and Peter or John are called Francis or 
Dominic or Thomas. Peter first giyes his name up to Christy and 
being to be entered into Dominic*s order, he is called Thomas. If a 
military senrant casts off the garment his master gave him, is he not 
looked upon to have renounced his master t And do we applaud hina 
that takes upon him a habit that Christ» the master of us all, merrer 
gaye him t He is punished more sererely for the changing it agaid 
than if he had a hundred times thrown away the livery of his lord ai|d 
omperor, which is the innocency of his mind. 

Cs. Bat they say it is a meritorious work' to enter into this 
voluntary confinement. 

Bu. That is a pharisaical doctrine. St Paul teacheth us otherwise^ 
and will not have him that is called free make himself a servant^ but 
rather endeavour that he may be more free ; and this -makes the 
seryitude the worse, that you most serve many masters, and those most 
commonly fools too, and debauchees ; and besides that, thev are unoer» 
tain, being every now and then new. But answer me this one thing, 
I beseech you, Do any laws -discharge you from your duty to your 
parents t Co, No. Bit, Can you buy or sell an estate against your 
parents' consent t Co, No, I cannot £tL What right have you 
then to give away yourself to I know not whom against your parent's 
oonsent t Are you not his child, the dearest and most appropriate |)art 
of his possession t (7& In the business of religion the laws of nature 
give place. 

Bu, The great point of onr religion lies in our baptiBm. But tho 
matter in question here is only the changing of a habit, or of such a 
course of life, which in itself is neither good nor eviL And now con- 
sider but this one thing, how many valuable privileges you lose 
together with your liberty. Now, if you have a mind to read, pray, 
or sinff, you may go into your own chamber as much and as often as 
you please. When you have enough of retirement you may go to 
churoii, hear anthems, prayers, and sermons, and if you see any matron - 
or virgin remarkable for piety in whose company you may get good, if 
you see any man that ui endowed with singiilar probity from whom 
you may learn what will make for your bettering, you may have their ^ 
conversation ; and you may choose that preacher that preaches Christ i, 
most purely. When onoe you come into a cloister all these things, y^ 
that are the greatest assiitanees in the promotion of true pie^, yoa i 
lose at once. 
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Co. Bui in tbo meantime I shall not be a nun. 

^«k. What signifies the name! consider the thing itself. They 
make their boast c^ obedience, and will yon not be praiseworthy in 
being obedient to your parents, your bishop, and your pastor, whom 
€rod has commanded yon to obey t Do. you profess poverty t And 
may not yon too, when all is in yonr parents' hands t Although the 
▼iigins of former times were in an especial manner commended by holy 
men for their liberality towards the poor » but they could never have 
given anything if they had possessed nothing. Nor will your charity 
be ever the less for living with your parents. And what is there more 
in a. convent than these i--A vail, a Unen shift turned into a stole, and 
oertain ceremonies, which of themselves signify nothing to the advance- 
ment of piety, and make nobody more acceptable in the eyes of Ohrist, 
who only regards the purity of the mind. 

(7a. This is news to me. Eu, But it is true news. When you, 
not beinff discharged from the government of your parents, cannot 
dispose of or sell so much as- a rag, or an. inch of ground, what right 
can you pretend to for disposing of yourself into the service of a 8tran{;er t 
C€L They say that the authority of a parent does not hinder a child 
ftom entering into a religious life. E%a, Did you not make profession 
of religion in your baptism! Ccl Yes. Etu And are not they 
religious persons that conform to the precepts of Christ t C& They 
are so. 

Bu. What new religion is that, then, which makes that void that 
the law of nature had established t What the old law hath taught, 
p and the gospel approved, and the apostles confirmed 1 That is an 
ordinance that never came from heaven, but was hatclied by a company 
of monks in their cells. And afler this manner some of them under- 
take to justify a marriage between a boy and a girl, though without 
the privity and against the consent of their parents, if the contract 
be (as they phrase it) in words of the present tense. And yet that 
position is neither according to the dictates of nature, the law of Moses, 

Lor the doctrine of Christ or bis apostles. 
Co. Do you think, then, that I may not espouse myself to Christ 
without my parents' consent t 

J^tf. I say you have espoused him already, and so we have all. 

jWhere is the woman that manies the same man twice t The question 

^ yis here only about places, garments, and ceremonies. I don't think 

/ duty to parents is to be abandoned for the sake of these things ; and 

v.^u ought to look to it, that instead of espousing Christ you do not 

espouse somebody else. Co. But I am told that in this case it is a 

piece of the highest sanctity even to contemn one's parents. Eu. 

Pray, require these doctors to shew you a iAs^t for it out of the holy 

Scri p t u res that teach this doctrine ; but if ihey cannot do this, bid 

them drink off a good large bumper of Burgundian wine, that they 

can do bravely. It is indeed a piece of piety to fly iiom wicked 

parents to Christ ; but to fly from pious, parents to a monkery — ^that is 

(as it too often proves) to fly from ought to stark naught What piety 

Is thai^ I prayt Although in old time he that was converted from 

Paganism to Christianitv, paid yet as great a reverence to his idolatrous 

parents as it was possible to be without prejudice to religion itselfl - 

Cflk Are yon then against the main institution of a monastio lifet 
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THE PENITENT VIRGIN. 

S^Avhu, CitfbnM, 

Xu. I ooald always wiaL to haye audi a porter. Co. And I to 
hare atich TiaitoiK Su. But bre jon well, Kitty. Co. What ia 
the matter; do 70a tako leave beforo jon aalutel Xh. I did not 
oome hither to aee 700 cry. What ia the matter, thut as soon aa «tot 
Ton aee m« the tews atand in your eyea 1 ' Ca. Why in neb haste 1 
8ta7 a little ; pray Bta7. I will put tm my better looks, and we will 
be inerT7 together. 

Su. What sort of cattle have we got heret Co. It ia the 
patriarch of the collc^ Don't go away, Uiey have had their doae of 
tuddle. Stay bat a little while, and as soon as he is gooe we will 
diaeonrse aa we use to Ao. Bu. Well, I will be so good natnred aa 
to hearken to yon, thoagh you woald not to me. Now we are alono 
yon mnat tell me the whole story, I would fain hare it from yonr 
month. Go. Kow I have foond by experience of all my friends, whioh 
I took to be veiy «ise men too, that nobody gave more wise and grave 
advios than yon that are the youngest of them all. 

Su. Tell me how did you get your parents' consent at lastl Co. 
Viiwi, by the reatleas solicitations of the monks and nuns, and then by 
017 own importnnities and tears, mjr mother was at length brought 
over ; bat m7 &ther stood oat stiffly stilL But at last, being plied 
by aeveral enginea, he was prevailed upon to yield ; but yet rather 
luce one that was forced than that consented. The matter was con- 
eluded in their cups, and they preached damcatioD to him if he refused 
to let Christ have his spouse. Eu. Oh, the villaay of fools I But 
vhat then 1 

Co. I was kept close at home for three days ; but in the meantime 
there were always with me some women of the oollege that they call 
oonvertites, mightily enooaraging me to persist in my hoty resolution, 
and watching me narrowly, lest any of my friends or kindred ahonld 
oome at me and make me liter m^ mind. In the meanwhile my habit 
was making ready and the provision for the feast. £u. How did you 
find yoarsuf t Did not yonr mind misgive 70a yetl Co. Ko, not at 
all ; and yet I wm ao horridl7 frighteaed that I bad rather die ten 
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^mes over than suffer the same agaitt E%l What was that, prayt 
Co» It is not to be uttered. 

Bu. Come, tell me freely, you know I am your friendi Co. Will 
Tou keep oounselt Euk I should do that without promising, and I 
Lope yon know me better than to doubt of it. Ccl I had a most 
dreadful apparition. Evk Perhaps it was your evil genius that pushed 
you on to thia Co. I am fully persuaded it was an evil spirit. Eu, 
Tell me what shape it was in t Was it such as we use to paint with a 
crooked beak, long horns, harpies' claws, and swinging tail I Co. Tou 
make a game of it, but I had rather sink into the earth than see such 
another. E%l Aad were your women solieitresses with you then! 
Co, No, nor I would not so much as open my lips of it to them, though 
they sifted me most particularly about it when they found me almost 
dead with the surprise. Eu, Shall I tell you what it wast Ca^ Do, 
if you can. 

EfL Those women had certainly bewitched you, or conjured your 
brain out of your head rather. But did you persist in your resolution 
still for all this. Co. Yes, for they told me that many were thus 
troubled upon their first consecrating themselves to Christ ; but if they 
got the better of the devil that bou^ he would let them alone for ever 
after. Eu, Well, what pomp were you carried out with t Cck They 
put on all my finery, let down my hair, and dressed me just as if it 
Lad been for my wedding. Eu, To a fat monk, perhans ; hem 1 a 
inischief take this cough. Ca, I was carried from my fiither's house 
to the college by broad day -light, and a world of people staring at me. 
Eu. Oh, these scaramouches, how thoy know to wheedle the poor people 1 
How many days did yon continue in that holy college of virgins, for* 
aooth t CVk Till part of the twelfth day. 

Eu, But what was it that changed your mind, that had been so 
resolutely bent upon it t Ca. I must not tell you what it was, but it 
was something very considerable. When I had been there six days I 
sent for my mother. I begged of her and besought her, as she loved 
my life, to get me out of the college again. She would not hear of it, 
but bade me hold to my resolution. Upon that I sent for my father; 
but he chid me too, telUng me that I haa made him master his affec- 
tions, and that bow he would make me master mine, and not disgrace 
him by startins from my purpose. At last, when I saw that I could 
do no good wiUi them this way, I told my father and mother both that, 
to please them, I would submit ib die, and that would .certainly be my 
fate if they did not take me out, and that very quickly too ; and upon 
this they took me home. Eu. It was very well that you recanted 
before you had professed yourself for good and all. But still, I do not 
hear what it was changed your mind so^uddenly. (7a. I never told 
any mortal' yet» nor sluill. Eu, What if I should guess t Co. I urn 
sure you cannot guess it; and if you do, I will not tell you. Eu, Well, 
for all that, I guess what it was. But in the meantime, you have been 
at a |;reat charse. Co, Above 400 crowns. Eu. Oh, these ffuttling 
nuptials 1 Wdl, but I am glad, thouffh the money is gone, that you 
are safe. For the time to come, hearken to good counsel when it is 
given you. C& So I will The burnt ohild dreads the fire. 
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TBS UNEASY WIFE. lit 

THE UNEASY WIFE. 

BvlaUOf Xaniippe, 

Jk. Most welcome, Xantippe; a Rood morning to jou, Xa, I 
wish yon the same, mydear Eulalia. Methinks you look prettier tLan 
Ton use to do. £u. What» do you begin to banter me already t Xa, 
No, upon my word, for you seem so to ma Eu, Perhaps, iheni mr 
new olothes may set me off to advantage. Xa, You guess right; it is 
one of the prettiest suits I ever beheld in all my life. It is Rnglish 
cloth, I suppose. Xti, It is indeed of Bnglisn wool, but it ia a 
Venetian dye. Xa, It is as soft as silk, and it is a charming purple. 
Who save you this fine present t JSu, My husband. From whom 
should a virtuous wife receive presents from but from him t 

Xa Well, you are a happy woman, that you are, to have sudi a 
good husband. For my part, I wish I had been married to a mush- * 
room when I was married to my Nick. Xu, Why so, pray } What^ 
is it come to an open rupture between you already t Xa, There is 
no possibility of agreeing with such a one as I have sot. You see ' 
what a ragged condition I am in; so he lets me go like a dowdy, 
^ay I never stir if I am not ashamed to go out of doors any whither 
when I see how fine other women are, vhose husbands are nothing 
nigh so rich as mine is. 

Xm* The ornament of a matron does not consist in fine clothes or 
other deckings of the body, as the apostle Peter teaches, for I heard 
that lately in a sermon; but in chaste and modest behaviour, and the 
ornaments of the mind. Whores are tricked up to take the eyes of 
many, but we are well enough dressed if we do but please our own 
husbimds. 

Xa, But, meanwhile, this worthy tool of mine, that ia so sparing 
toward his wife, lavishly squanders away the portion I brought along 
with me, which, by the way, was not a mean one. Xu. In what t 
Xa, Why, as the maggot bites, sometimes at the tavern, sometimes 
upon his whores, sometimes a gaming. JSu, Oh, fie 1 you should never 
say so of your husband. Xa. But I am sure it is too true; and then 
whea-he comes home, after I have been waiting for him till I do not 
know what time at night, as druuk as David's sow, he does nothing 
but lie snoring all night long by my side, and sometimes bespews the 
bed too, to say nothing more. IHu, Hold your tongue. You disgrace 
yourself in disgracing your husband. Xa Let nie die if I had not 
rather lie with a swine than such a husband as I have got. 

Xu. Don't you scold at him then 7 Xa, Yes; indeed, I use him 
as he deserves. He finds I have got a tongue in my head. Xu. 
Well, and what does he say to you again t Xa, At first he used to 
hector at me lustily, thinking to frighten me with his big words. 
Xu, Well, and did your words never come to downright blows t Xa 
Once, and but once, and then the. quarrel rose to that height on both 
sides that we were within an ace of going to fisticuffs. Xu, How, 
woman, say you so 1 Xa He held up his stick at me, swearing and 
cursing like a foot4K>ldier, and threatening me dreadfully. jPti. Were 
you not afraid then t Xa, Nay, I snaU^ed up a three-legged stool. 
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^ if he had hat tooeihad me with his finger he should hsre known 
^W to do with a woman of suiril Mu. Ah, mj Xantippe, that 
j^M not beooming 1 Xok What, becoming t If he does not nse me 
^^ a wife I will not nse him like a husband. 

^^ B%. Bat 8k Paul teaches that wives ought to be subject to their 

J^^ husbands with all reyerence. And St. ^ter proposes the example 

?^^«nh to uSy who called her husband, Abraham, lord. Xa. I have 

2'^'d those things; but the same Paul likewise teaches that men 

TP^^'^ald knre their wives 'as Christ loved his spouse the church. Let 

^^^ remember his duty and I will remember mine. Eu, But, never- 



^^_^ , when things are come to that pass that one must submit to the 

Yr^^sr, it is but reasonable that the wife submit to her husband. Xcl 





^^^^ indeed, if he deserves the name of a husband who uses me like a 

4^^^lien wendu Eu. But tell me, Xantippe, did he leave off threaten- 

d^i^^ tfter thist Xa, He did leave off, and it was his wisdom so to do, 

he would have been thrashed. E%^ But did not you leave off 

_ at him t Xa, No, nor never will. J^u. But what does he 

in the meantime t Xs. What I Why, sometimes he pretends 

" to be fiuit asleep, and sometimes does nothing in the world but 

^jSh at me; sometimes he catches up his fiddle, that has but three 

^ngs, scraping upon it with all his mighty and drowns the noise of 

bawling. Bu. And does not that vex you to the heart t Xa, 

V so that it is impossible to be expressed, so that sometimes I can 

roe keep mv hands off of hinu 

^^ Bu, Well^ my Xantippe, give me leave to talk a little freely with 

^^^0« Xa, I do give you leave. Eu, Nay, vou shall use the same 

~om with me. Our intimacy, which has been in a manner from 

'^Sir veiy cradles, requires this. Xa, You say true; nor was there 

\j of my playfellows that I more dearly loved than vou. Eu. Let 

oar husbend be as bad as bad csn be, think upon this, that there is 

,o changing. Heretofore, indeed, divorce was a remedy for irrecon- 

^^^esble disagreements, but now this is entirely taken away. He must 

^^ your husband, and you his wife to the very last day of life. Xa, 

^X!h% gods did very wrong that deprived us of this privilege. Eu. 

^Eiave a OMe what you say. It was the will of Christ. Xa, I can 

Scarce believe it. E%u It is as I tell you. Now you have nothing 

^efi to do but to study to suit your tempers and dispositions, one to 

«nother, and agree together. Xa. Do you think I can bo able to 

new-make him t Eu, It does not a little depend upon the wives what 

men husbands shall be. 

Xa, Do you and your husband agree very well together t Eu, 
All is quiet with us now. Xa, Well, then, you had some difference 
at first t Eu, Never anything of a storm; but yet» as it is common 
with humankind, sometimes a few small clouds would riqe* which 
might have produced a storm if it had not been prevente^J^y con 
desoension. JESverv one has his humoiirs, and every one ij£ur mncies 
and if we would honestly speak the truth, every one his fiiults, mor 
Or less, which, if in any state, certainly in matrimony we ougli 
to connive at and. not to hate. Jf!a, You speak very right. 

' Bu, It frequently happens that that mutual love that ouj^t 
lie between the husband and wife is cooled before they come to ' 
%lMifoa|^7 acquainted one with another, Thie ia the first thing tli 
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aoght to be provided egiinst ; for wbni a iinTit of diiMiuion is OBoe 
fprung np, it ia ft difficult m&tMr to bring iham to » nooncUUtion, 
eepeoUllf if it e*er proceeded so fmr u to oome to reproedifal reflex 
" tions. Those tilings that are joined together with glue are ouilj 
pulled one from snother, if the; be handled ronghly •■ Boon as done; 
but irhen onoe they hare been faat united together, and the glue is 
dry, there is nothing more firm. For this raaa<»i, all the oare poaeible 
is to be taken that good will between man and wife be onltirated and 
confirmed even in the inbnoy of matrimony. This is prinapelljr 
effeoted by obaequionsneas and aa agreeableness of tempers. For 
that love that is founded only upon beau^ is, for the most part, 
but short-liTed. 

Xa. But, prithee, tell me by what arte you brought your hnaband 
to your hnmonr. f u. I will tell yon for this end, that yon may eopy 
after me. Xa. Well, I will, if I can. f u. It wilt be very easy to 
do, if yon will ; nor is it too late yet, for he is in the flower of his 
youth, and you are but a girl, and, as I take it, have not been mairied 
this twelvemonths yet. Xit. Tou are very right Bvt. Then I vill~ 
tell yon, but upon condition that yon will not speak of it, Xa, Well, 
I will not 

Eu. It wsa my first care that I might pleau my hnsband in everr 
respect, tliat nothing might give him ofi'enoe. I diligently observed 
his inolinationa and temper, and also observed what were his eaaieet 
moments, what things pleased Him and what vexed him, as they nse v 
to do who tame elephants and lions, or such sort of creatures thab 
cannot be mastered by downright strength. ^o. And luoh an animal 
have I at home. fu. Those that go near elephants wear so garment 
that is white, nor those who manage bolls, red ; because it is fonnd bjr 
experience that these creatnree are made fierce by these oolouie, jost 
as tigera are made so raging mad by the sound of a drum that they 
will tear tbeir own selves ; and jockeys have particular sonnds and 
whistlea and stroking* and other methods to soothe horses that are 
mettlesome. How much more does it become us to use these acta 
towards oar bnebands, with whom, whether we will or no, we must 
live all our lives at bed and board ! Xa. Well, go on with what yott 
liave begun. 

Su. Having found out his humour, I accommodated myself to 
him, taking care that nothing should ofiend him. Xii. How could you 
do that 1 i^H. I was very dUigent in the care of my family, which is 
the peculiar province of women, that nothing was neglected, and that 
«veiytbing should be suitable to his temper, although it were in the 
. most minute things. Xo. What things 1 Eu. Suppose my husband 
peculiarly fancied such a dish of meat or liked it dressed after such a 
manner, or if he liked his bed made after such or such a manner. 
Xa. But how could you humour one who waa never at home, or was 
drank! 

fu. Have patience, I was coming to that point If at any time 
my hnsband seemed to be melancholy and did not much care for 
talking, I did not laugh and put on a gay humour as some women are 
used to do ; but I put on a grave demure countenance as well as he. 
For as a looking-glsM, if it be a true one, represents the face of the 
perm» that loou into it, so a wiils onght to frame herself to the temper 
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of her hufllMuid, not to be cheerful when he is melancholy, nor be 
merry when he is in a passion. And if at any time he was in a passion, 
I either endeavoured to soothe him with fidr words or held my tongue 
till his passion was over; and having had time to cool, opportunity 
offered either of clearing myself or of admonishing him. I took the 
same method if at any time he came home fuddled, and at such a time 
never gave him anything but tender language, that by kind expressiom; 
I miffht get him to so to bed. 

JTo. This is indeed a very unhappy portion for wives if they 
must only humour their husbEinds when they are in a passion, and 
doing everything that they have a mind to do. 

Bu, As though this duty were not reciprocal, and that our 
husbands are not forced to bear with many of our humours. However, 
there is a time when a wife may take the freedom in a matter of some 
importance to advise her husband; but as for small fitults, it is better 
to wink at them. Xa. But what time is that! Eu. When his 
mind is serene, when he is neither in a passion nor in the hippo, nor 
in liquor; then, being in private, you may kindly advise him, but 
rather entreat him, that he would act more prudently in this or that 
matter relating either to his estate, reputation, or health. And this very • 
advice is to be seasoned with witty jests and pleasantries. Sometimes, 
by way of prefiice, I make a bargain with him beforehand that he shall 
not be angry with me if, being a foolish woman, I take upon me *to 
advise him in anything that might seem to concern his honour, health, 
or preservation. When I have said what I had a mind to say, I break 
off that discourse, and turn it into some other more entertaining subject. 
For, my Xantippe, this is the fault of us women, that when once we 
have begun we don't know when to make an end. Xa, Why, so they 
■ay, indeed. 

Eu. This chiefly I observed as a rule, never to chide my husband 
before company, nor to carry any complaints out of doors. What 
passes between two people is more easily made up than when once it has 
taken air. Now if anything of that kind shall happen that cannot be 
borne with, and that the husband cannot be cured by the admonition 
of his wife, it is more prudent for the wife to carry her complaints to 
her husband's parents and kindred than to her own, and so to soften 
her complaint, that she may not seem to hate her husband, but her 
husband's vices ; and not to blab out all neither, that her husband 
may tacitly own and love his wife for her civility. Xcl A woman 
must needs be a philosopher who can be able to do this. Eu, "Bj this 
deportment we invite our husbands to return the civility. Zo. But 
there are some brutes in the world whom you cannot amend by the 
utmost good carriage. 

Eu. In truth, I don't think it; but put the case there are. First, 
oonsider this, a husband must be borne with, let him be as bad as he will. 
It is therefore better to bear with him as he is, or made a little better 
by our courteous temper, than by our outrageousness to make him 
grow every day worse and worse. What if I should give instances of 
husbands who, by the like civil treatment, have alter^ their spouses 
much for the bettor t How much more does it become us to use our 
husbands after this manner t Xa. Tou will give an instance, then, of 
a man that is as unlike my husband as black is from whitOb 
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JBk I haTo tho honour to be ftoquaintad with a gontlemaa of m 
noble ikmilj, learned, and of singular addren and dexterity; he 
married a young ladj, a rirgin of serenteen jean of age, thi^ had 
been educated aU along in the oountrj in her fiither^s house, as men of 
quality Ioto to reside in the oountry for the sake of hunting and 
fowling. He had a mind to haTe a raw inexperienoed maid, that he 
might the more easily form her manners to his own humour. He 
began to instruct her in literature and music, and to use her by degrees 
to repeat the heads of sermons which she heard, and to acomplish her 
with other things which would afterwards be of use to her. Now these 
things being wholly new to the giri which had been brought up at home 
to do nothing but gossip and play, she soon grew weary of this life^ she 
absolutely refused to submit to what her husband required of heri and 
when her husband pressed her about it, she would cry continually ; 
sometimes she would throw herself flat on the ground, and beat her 
head against the ground, as though she wished for death. 

Her husband, finding there was no end of this, concealed his 
resentment, gave his wife an invitation to go along with him into the 
country to his &ther-in-law's house for the sake of a little diversion. 
His wife yerr readily obliged him in this matter. When they 
came there, the husband left his wife with her mother and sisters 
and went a hunting with his &ther-in-law ; there having taken him 
aside privately, he tells his father-in-law that whereas he was in good 
hopes to have had an agreeable com|janion of his daughter, he now 
had one that was always a crying and fretting herself nor could she 
be cured by any admonitions, and entreats him to lend a helping hand 
to cure his daughter's disorder. His father-in-law made him answer 
that he had once put his daughter into his hand, and if she did not 
obey him he might use his authority, and cudgel her into a due sub- 
missioiL The son-in-law replies, I know my own power, but I had 
much rather she should be reformed by your art or authority, than to 
come to these extremities. The father-in-law promised him to take 
some care about the matter. 

80 a day or two after, he takes a proper time and place, when he 
was alone with his daughter, and looking austerely upon her, begins 
in telling her how homely she was, and now disagreeable as to her 
disposition, and how often he had been in fear that he should never be 
able to set her a husband But after much pains, says he, I found 
you sncm a one, that the best lady of the land would have been glad of; ^ 
and yet, you not being sensible of what I have done for you, nor con- 
sidering that vou have such a husband, who, if he were not the best 
natured man in the world, would scarce do you the honour to take you 
for one of his maid-servants, you are disobedient to him. To make 
short of my story, the &ther grew so hot in his discourse that he 
seemed to be scarce able to keep his hands off her ; for he was so won- 
derful cunning .a man, that he would act any part as well as any 
comedian. The young lady, partly for fear and jmrtly convinced by 
the^truth of what was told her, fell down at her father's feet, beseeching 
him to forget nast &ults, and for the time to come she would be 
mindful of her duty. Her &ther freely forgave her, and also promised 
that he would be to her a very indulgent fatner provided she performed 
what she promised. 
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Xo. Well, what happened after that ? 

Eu. The young lady, going awaj after her fi^ther^B diBOon 
ended, went direoUj into her chamber, and finding her hoaban 
abe fell down on her knees and said, Hoahandi t& this verj : 
I neither knew yon nor myself; but from this time forward y 
find me another sort of person, only I entreat you to forget 
past The husband received this speech with a kiss, and proi 
do ererythingriie could desire, if she did but continue in that 
tion. JTflk Whati did she continue in itt Eu. Even to he 
di^y, nor was anything so mean but she readily and cheerful 
mbout it, if her husband would have it so. So great a love gr 
was confirmed between them. Some years after the young laid 
often congratulate herself that she had happened to marry 
busband, which, had it not happened, said she, I had been tl 
-wretched woman alive. 

Xa, Such husbands are as scarce now-a^ays as white croni 

Eu. Now, if it will not be tedious to yon, I will tell you 
thai lately happened in this city, of a husband that was reclai 
the good management of his wife. Xcl. I have nothing t< 
pr e s e nt, and your conversation is very diverting. 

Eu. There is a certain gentleman of no mean descent; he, 
rest of his quality, used often to go a hunting ; being in the c 
lie happened to see a youns damsel, the daughter of a poor old 
and b^;an to taXL desperately in love with her. He was a man 
well in years, and for the sake of this young maid he often laj 
nights, and his pretence for it was hunting. His wife, a woma 
ad&irable temper, suspecting something more than ordinary, ' 
■earoh to find out her husband's intrigues, and having discoveret 
by I cannot tell what method, she goes to the country cotta 
leamt all the particulars where he lay, what he drank, an< 
manner of entertainment he had at table. There was no fum: 
the house, nothing but naked walls. The gentlewoman goes ho; 
ouickly after goes back again, carrying with her a han£ome I: 
nimiture, some plate and money, bidding them to treat him wit 
respect if at any time he came there again. 

A few days after her husband steals an opportunity -to go i 
and sees the furniture increased, and finds his entertainmen 
delicate than it used to be ; he inquired from whence this u 
tomed finery cama They said that a certain honest gentlewoma: 
acquaintance brought these things, and gave them in charge, i 
should be treated with more respect for the fiiture. He presen 
pected that this was done by his wife. When he came home, h 
ner if she had been there. She did not deny it. Then he asli 
for what reason she had sent thither that household furniture 
dear, says she, you are used to a handsomer way of living; I fou 
joa fimd hardly there ; I thought it my duty, since you took i 
to the plaoe^ that your reception should be more agreeable. 

Xa, A wife good even to an excess. I should sooner ha^ 

bim a handle of nettles and thorns than furnished him with a fi 

Ak But hear the conclusion of my story; the gentleman 

tonebod, seeing to much good nature and temper in his wife^ i 

bfteK^i&Tiolftted her bed, but solaced himself with her al 
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I know yon know Gilbert the Dniokmiin. Xok I know him. Btk, 
He, YOU know, in the prime of his age married a gentlewoman well 
stricken in yean, and m a declining age. Zo. It may be he married 
the portion, and not the woman. B%iu 80 it was. He having an 
avenion to his wife, was over head and ears in love with a Tonnff 
woman, with whom he used ever- and anon to divert himself abnMML 
He very seldom either dined or sapped at home. What would you have 
done if this had been your ease, Aantippe t Xok Why I would have 
torn his beloved strumpet's head-cloths off, and I would have washed 
him well with a chamber-pot when he was going to her, that he might 
have gone thus perfumed to his entertainment. Eu. But how much 
more prudently did this gentlewoman behave hersel£ 8he invited his ^ 
mistress home to her house, and treated her with all the civility 
imaginable. So she kept her -husband without any magical charms. 
And if at any time he supped abroad with her, she sent them thither 
some nicety or other, desiring them to be merry together. Xa, Am 
for me, I would sooner choose to lose my life than to be bnwd to my 
own husband. • 

S%iu But in the meantime, pray consider the matter soberly and 
coolly. Was not this much better than if she- had by her ill temper 
totally alienated her husband's affections from her, and spent her whole 
life in quarrelling and brawling! Xck I believe that of twaevili^it 
was the least, but I could never have submitted to it. 

E%iu I will add one more, and then I will have done with examples. 
A next door neighbour of ours is a very honest, good man, but a little 
too subject to passion. One day he beat his wife, a woman of com* 
mendable prudence. She immediately withdrew into a private room, 
and there gave vent to her grief by tears and sighs. Soon after, upon 
some occasion, her husband came into the room and found his wife all in 
tears. What is the matter, says he, that you are crying and sobbing like 
a child 1 To which she prudently replied. Why says d^e, u it not much 
better to lament my misfortune here, than if I should make a bawling 
in the street, as other women dot The. man's mind was so overoome 
and mollified by this answer, so like a wife, that giving her his hand, 
he made a solemn promise to his wife that he would never lay his. hand 
upon her after as long as he lived. Nor did he ever do it. Xa, I 
have obtained as much from my husband, but by a different conducts 
Bu, But in the meantime there are perpetual wars between you. 

X€L, What then would you have me to dot Eu. If your husband 
offers vou any affront, you. must take no notice of it, but endeavour to 
gain his good will by all good offices, courteous carriage, and meekness 
of spirit, and by these methods you will in time either wholly reclaim 
him, or at least you will live with him much more easy than you now 
do. Xo. Ay, but he is too ill-natured to be wrought upon by all the 
kind offices in the worid 

Eu» Hold, don't say so, there is no beast that is so savage but he 
may be tamed by good management; therefore do not despair of it as to 
a man. Do but make the experiment for a few months, and if yoja do 
not find that this advice has been of benefit to you, blame me. And 
there are also some faults that you must wink at, but above all things 
it is my opinion you ought to avoid ever to begin any quarrel either in the 
bed-ehamW^rfn bed, and to take a special care that everything ther« 
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be dieerfol and pleasant^ For if that place which is conBecrated for 
the wi^ng oat old miacarriages and the cementing of love, comes to be 
unhallowed bj contention and soumeas of temper, all remedy for the 
veooncUement is taken awaj. For there are some women of so morose 
tempers that th^ will be querulous and scold even while the rites of 
lore are performing, and inll bj the uneasiness of their tempers render 
thai firuition itself disagreeable which is wont to discharge the minds 
of men from any heart-burning that they may have had; and by this 
means they spoil that cordial by which misunderstandings in matri- 
mony might be cured. Xck That has often been my case. Bu, And 
though it ought always to be the care of a wife not to make her husband 
uneasy in anything, yet that ought to be especially her care to study, 
in conjugal embra^ to render herself by all ways possible agreeable 
and delightful to her husband. Xck To a man, inaeed I But I have 
to do wiw an untractable beast. 

E%ik Come, come, leave off railing. For the most part husbands are 
made bad by our bad conduct. But tcretum to our argument, those 
that are conversant in the ancient fables of the poets tell you that 
Venus (whom they make a goddess, that presides over matrimony) had 
a girdle or cettus which was made for her by Vulcan's ai*t, in which 
were interworen all bewitching ingredients of an amorous medicament, 
and that she put this on whenever she went to bed to her husband. 
Xflk I hear a fable. Eu, It is true : but hear the moral of it Xo. Tell 
it me. Eu, That teaches that a wife ought to use all the care imagin- 
able to be so engaging to her husband in conjugal embraces, that 
matrimonial affection may be retained and renewed, and if there has 
been any distaste or aversion, it may be expelled the mind. 

Xa. But where can a person get this girdle. " Eu, There is no 
need of witchcrafts and spells to procure one. There is no enchant- 
ment so effectual as virtue, joined with a sweetness of disposition. 
Xa, I cannot be able to bring myself to humour such a husband as I 
have got Ett, But Uus is for your interest, that he would leave off 
to be such a bad husband. If you could by Circe's art transform 
your husband into a swine or a bear, would you do it t Xa, I cannot 
tell whether I should or no. Eu. Which had you rather have, a 
awine to your husband or a man t Xck In truth, I had rather have 
a man. Eu. Well, come on. What, if you could by Circe's arts make 
a sober man of a drunkard, a frugal man of a spendthrift, a diligent 
man of an idle fellow, would you not do iti Xck^ To be sure,' I 
would do it But how shall I attain the artt 

Eu, You have the art in yourself if you would but make use of 
it Whether you will or no he must be your husband, and the better 
man you make him the more you consult your own advantage. You 
only keep your eyes fixed upon his faults, and those aggravate your 
aversion to him, and only hold him by this handle, which is such a 
one that he cannot be held by; but rather take notice of what good 
qualities he has, and hold him bv this handle, which is a handle he may 
he held by. Before you married him you had time of considering what 
bis defects were. A husband is not to be chosen by the eyes only, but 
by the ears too. Now it is your time to cure lum, and. not to find 
fiuilt with hioL Xflk What woman ever made choice of a husband 
by bar eant Eu> She choosea a husband by her egres^ who looks at 
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nothing elae but hit person and bare. outside; she obooses him by 
ber ears wbo carefollr observes what reputation be has in the world. 

Xflk This is good advioe, but it is too Ute. Bu. But it is no( too 
late to endeaTour to amend your husband. It will contribute some- 
thing to the matter i f yo u could have any children by him. Xo. I 
have bad one. Eu, Whent Xo. A long time ago. Eu, How 
many months t Xa, Why, about seven. Eu. What do I boar! 
You put me in mind of the joke of the three months lying in. Xa. 
By no means. Eu. It must be so, if you reckon from the day of 
marriage. Xck, But I had some private discourse with him before 
.marriage. Eu. Are children got by talking! Xa. He baring by 
chance got me into a room by myself began to play with me, tickling 
me about the arm-pits and sides, to make me laugh, and I not being 
able to bear being tickled any longer, threw myself flat upon the bed, 
and he lying upon me, kissed me, and I do not know what be did to 
me besides; but this is certain, within a few days after, my belly began 
to sweU. Eu. Qet you gone now, and slight a husband, who if be 
can set children jesting, what will he do if he sets about it in earnest t 
Xo. 1 suspect that I am now with child by him again. Eu. Oh brave I 
to a good soil here is a good ploughman to tSl it. Xa. As t6 this 
affair he is better than I wish he was. Eu. Very few wives have 
this complaint to make. But, I suppose, the marriage contract was 
made between you before this happened. Xa. It was made. Eu. 
Then the sin was so much the less. Is your child a boy 1 Xa. It is. 
Eu. . That will reconcile you both, if you will but qualify yourself e 
little for it. 

What sort of character do your hu8band*s companions give him t 
and what company does he keep when he is abroad I Xa. They give 
him the character of an exceeding good-humoured, courteous, generous 
man, and a true friend to his friend. Ev^ These things give me great 
hopes that he will become such as we would have liim be. Xa. But 
I am the only person he is not so to. Ev^ Do you but be to him 
what I have told you, and if he does not begin to bo so to you, instead 
of Eulalia (a good speaker), call me Pseudolalia (a prating liar); and 
besides, consider this, that he is but a young man yet, I believe not 
above twenty-four years of ase, and does not yet know what it is to be 
the master of a family. You must never think of a divorce now. 
Xa. But I have thought on it a great many times. 

Eu. But if ever that thought comes into your mind again, first of 
all consider with yourself what an insignificant figure a woman makes 
when she is parted from her husband. It is the greatest glory of a 
matron to be obedient to her husband. This Nature dictates, and it is 
the will of God that the woman should wholly depend upon her 
husband. Only think, as it really is, he is your husband— you cannot 
have another. Then call to mind that the little boy belongs to you 
•both. What would you do with him ? Would you take him away 
with you? Then will you defraud your husband of his own. Will 
you leave him to him 1 Then you will deprive yourself of that> than 
which nothing is more dear. 

Last of fldl, tell me is there anybody that wishes you ill t Xok I 
have a step-mother, and a mother-in-law as like her as may be. Eu. 
And they wish you ill, do theyl Xa. They wish me in my grave. 
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Xu, Then think of them likewise. What oan you be able to do that 
would be more grateful to them, than if they should see you diToroed 
from your husband — a widow, nay, to Uto (a widow bewitched) worse 
than a widow; for widows may marry again t Xa, I approve of your 
•dVioey but cannot bear the thoughts of being always a slav e. 

Eu. Recount what pains you took before you could teach that 

^^parrot to prattle. Xo. A great deal indeed. Eu. And yet you 
think much to bestow a little pains to mould your husband, with whom 
jon may live a pleasant life all your days. What a deal of pains do 
men take to render a horse tractable to them. And shall we think 

ly much to take a little pains to render our husbands more agreeable t 
Xflk What must I dot 

^tt. I have told you already, take care that all things be neat and 
In order at home, that there be nothing discomposing to make him go 
out of doors; behave yourself easy and free to him, always remember- 
ing that respect which is due from a wife to a husband. Let all 
melancholy and ill-timed gaiety be banished out of doors; be not 
morose nor frx>licsome. Let your table be handsomely provided. You 
know your husband's palate, dress that which he likes best. Behave 
yourself courteously and afiably to those of his acquaintance he respects. 
Invite them frequently to dinner; let all things be pleasant and cheer-* 
Inl at table. Lastly, u at any time he happens to come home a little 
merry with wine, and shall fall to playing on his fiddle, do you sing to 
lum, so yon will gradually inure your husband to keep at home, and 

f^^also lessen his expenses. For he will thus reason with himself, was 
not I mad with a witness, who live abroad with a nasty harlot, to the 
apparent prejudice of my estate and reputation, when 1 have at home 

• ^ft wife much more entertaining and affectionate to me, with whom I 
may be entertained more handsomely and more plentifully t 

Xa. Do you think I shall succeed, if I try t Eu, Look to me for 
' thatb I engage that you will. In the meantime I will talk to your 
husband, and put him in mind of his duty. Xck I approve of your 
design; but take care that he may not discover anything of what has 
passed between us two, for he would throw the house out of the 
windows. Bu, Do not fear, I will order my discourse so by turnings 
and windings, that he shall tell me himself what quarrels have 
happened between you. When I have brought this about, I will treat 
him after my way, as engagingly as can be, and I hope shall render 
him to you better tempered. I will likewise take occasion to tell a lie 

^ or two in your &vour, how lovingly and respectfully you spoke of him.' 
Xok Heavens prosper both our undertakings. E%a. It will, I doubt 
not^ if you are not wanting to yourself 



• THE SOLDIER AND THE CARTHUSIAN. 

SdUL Good morrow, my brother. Cbrl Good morrow to you, 
dearcousiD. Scld^ I scarce knew you. Ccark Am I. grown so old 
in two years* timet SdUL No; but your bald crown and your new 
dress make you look to me like another sort of creatura. CWi. It 
may be you would not know your own wife^ if she should meet you in 
% aev gown, SM. Noj not if she wai in luoh a one m youn. Catrt 
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But I know Toa Terj well, who are not altered as to your dreu, but 
jour lace and the whole habit of jour body. Why, how many colours 
are you pcdnted with t No bird had ever such a variety of feathers» 
How all is out and slashed I Nothing according to Nature or ikshion 1 
Tour out hair, your half-shared beard, and that wood upon your upper 
lip, entangled and standing out straggling like the wliiskers of a cat^ 
Nor is it one single scar that has disfigured your face, that you may 
▼ery well be taken for one of the Samian HUrtUi [q. d., burnt in the 
dieekl, concerning whom there is a joking proverb. 

ookL Thus it becomes a man to come back from the wars. But, 
pray, tell me, was there so great a scarcity of good physicians in thii 

3uarter of the world t CaH. Why do you askT Sold, Because you 
id not get the distemper of your brain cured before you plunged 
yourself into this slavery. Cctri. Why, do you think I was mad then t 
Sold, Yes, I do. What occasion was there for you to be buried here 
before your time, when you had enough in the world to have lived 
handsomely upon I Cart, What, do not you think I live in the 
world now I Sold, No, by Jove. Cart, Tell me why. Sold, Be' 
cause you cannot go where you list You are confined in this place as 
in a coop. Besides, your bald pate and your prodigious strange dress» 
your lonesomeness, your eating fish perpetually, so that I wonder vou 
are not turned into a fish. Cart If men were turned into what they 
eat, you had long ago been turned into, a hog, for you used to be a 
mighty lover of pork. 

Sold, I do not doubt but you have repented of what you have don« 
long enough before now, for I find but very few that do not repent of it. 
Cart This usually happens to those who plunge themselves headlong 
into this kind of life, as if they threw themselves into a well ; but I 
have entered into it warily and considerately, having first made trial 
of myself, and having duly examined the whole ratio of this way of 
living, being twenty-eight years of age, at which time every one may 
be supposed to know himself. And as for the place, you are confined 
in a small compass as well as I, if you compare it to the extent of the 
whole world. Nor does it signify anything how large the place is, as 
long as it wants nothing of the conveniences of life. There are many 
that seldom sUr out of the city in which they were borD, which if they 
were prohibited from going out would be very uneasy, and would be 
wonderfully desirous to do it. This is a common humour that I am not 
troubled with. I fancy this place to be the whole world to me, and 
this map represents the whole globe of the earth, which I can travel 
over in thought with more delight and security than he that sails to 
the new-found islands. Sold, What you say as to this comes pretty 
near the truth. 

CarL You cannot blame me for shaving my head, who voluntarily 
have your own hair clipped for convenience' sake. Shaving to me, 
if it does nothing else, it certainly keeps my head more clean, and 
perhaps more healthful too. How many noblemen at Venice shave 
their heads all over t What has my garment in it that is monstrous 1 
Does it not cover my body 1 Our garments are for two uses, to defend 
us frx>m the inclemency of the weather and to cover our nakedness. 
Does not this garment answer both these ends? But perhaps the 
colour offends you. What colour' is more becoming Chi-istians thaa 
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that which wm given to all in haptism t It has been said also, " take 
ft white garment ;" so that this garment puts me in mind of what I 
pfYHnised in baptism — ^that is, the perpetual stnd^ of innooenoy. 

And besides, if you call that solitude which is only a retiring from 
the crowd, we have for this the example not only of our own but of the 
andent prophets, the ethnic philosophers, and iJl that had any regard 
to the keeping a good conscience. Kay, poets, astrologers, and persons 
deroted to such like arts, whensoever they take in hand anything 
that is great and beyond the sphere of the common people, commonly 
betake themselves to a retreat But why should you call this kind of 
life- solitude 1 The conversation of one single friend drives away the 
tedium of solitude. I have here more than sixteen companions, nt for 
all manner of conversation. And besides, I have friends who come to 
Tisit me oftener than I would have them or is convenient Do I then, 
in your opinion, live melancholy t 

SM, But you cannot always have these to talk with. Carl, 
Nor is it always expedient, for conversation is the pleasanter for 
being something interrupted. 8M. You do not think amiss; for even 
to me myself flesh relishes much better after Lent. CairU And more 
than that, when I seem to be most alone, I do not want companions 
whidi are by far more delightful and entertaining than those common 
jesters. SM^ Where are they t 

CarL Look you, here are the four evangelists. In this book, He 
that so pleasantly communed with the two disciples in the way going 
to Emmaus, and who by His heavenly discourse caused them not to be 
sensible of the fatigue of their journey, but made their hearts bum 
within them with a divine ardour of heariug His sweet words, holds 
conversation with me. In this I converse with Paul, with Isaiah, and 
the rest of the prophets. Here the most sweet Chrysostom converses 
with me, and ^usil, and Austin, and Jerome, and Cyprian, and the rest 
of the dictators that are both learned and eloquent Do you know any 
such pleasant companions abroad in the world that you can have 
conversation with 1 Do you think I can be weary of retirement in 
auch society as this t And I am never without it. 8M, But they 
would speak to me to no purpose, who do not understand them. 

Cairt Now for our diet; what signifies it with what food this body 
of ours is fed, which is satisfied with very little, if we live according to 
Nature t Which of us two is in the b^t plight— you who live uiK>n 
iNutridffes, pheasants, and capons, and I who live upon -fish t 8M. 
if you had a wife, as I have, you would not be so lusty. Ca/rL And 
lor that reason any food serves us, let it be never so little. Sold» 
But in the meantime you live the life of a Jew. Cari. Forbear 
reflections : if we canifot oome up to Christianity, at least we foUow 
after it 

SML You put too much confidence in habits, meats, forms of 
prayer, and outward ceremonies, and n^lect the study of gospel 
religion. Cairt It is none of my business to judge what others do : 
as to myself I place no oonfidence in these things, I attribute nothing 
to the^ ; but t put my confidence in purity of mind and in (Sirist 
SM. Why do you observe these things then t Cbrl That 
I may be at peace with my brethren, and give nobody offence. I 
give no offenoe to any one for. the sake of fliese 




^ 
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wbioh it ii but a Terj little troable to obieire. Ab we are men, let ua 
wear what clothes we wiU. Men are so humonrsome, the agreement 
or disaffreement in the most minute matters either procures or destroys 
concord. Hie sharing of the head or colour of Uie habit does not, 
indeed, of themselyes recommend me to God. But what would the 
people say if I should let my hair grow, or put on your habit t I have 
given yon my reasons for my way of )^^ Now, pray, in your turn, 
giTC me your reasons for yours, and tell me were there no good 
physicians in your quarter when you listed yourself for a soldier^ 
fearing a younff wife and children at home, and was hired for a pitiful 
pay to cut men s throats, and that with the hazard of your own life too. 
For your business did not lie among mushrooms and poppies, but 
armed men. What do you think is a more unhappy way of living, for 
a poor pay, to murder a fellow Christian, who never did you harm, an 
to run yourself body i^nd soul iAto eternal damnation t Sold. Why 
it is lawful to kill an enemy. CarU Perhaps it may be so, if he 
invades your natire country. Nay, and it is pious too to fight for 
your wife, children, your parents and friends, your religion and liberties, 
and the public peace. But what is all that to your fightinff for money I 
If you had been knocked on the head, 1 would not have given a rotten 
nut to redeem the very soid of you. Sold, No t CarU No, by Christy 
I would not. 

Now, which do you think is the harder task, to be obedient to a 
ffood man, whom we call prior, who calls us to prayers and holy 
lectures, the hearing of tiie saving doctrine, and to sing to the glory 
of God ; or to be under the command of some barbarous officer, who 
often calls you out to fatiguing marches at midnight, and sends you 
out, and commands you back at his pleasure, exposes you to the shot 
of great guns, assigns you a station where you must either kill or 
be lulled? Sold, There are more evils than you have mentioned 
yetb CaH, If I shall happen to deviate from the discipline of 
my order, my punishment is only admonition, or some such slight 
matter; but in war, if you do anything contrary to the geneiill's 
orders, you must either be hanged for it or run the gauntlet — for it 
would be a favour to have your head cut o£ Sold. I cannot deny 
what you say to be true. 

CoirL And now your habit bespeaks that you have not brought 
much money home, after all your brave adventures. Sold. As for 
money, I hare not had a farthing this good while; nay, \ have gotten 
a good deal into debt, and for that reason I come hither out of my 
way that rou might furnish me with some money to bear my charges. 
Cart, I wish you had come out of your way hither when you hurried 
yourself into that wicked life of a soldier. But how come you so bare 1 
Sold. Do you ask that! Why, whatsoever I got of pay, plunder^ 
sacrilege, rapine, and theft was spent in wine, whores, and gaming. 
CarL Oh, miserable creature I and all this while your wife, for who^e 
sake God commanded you to leave father and mother, being forsaken 
by you, sat grieving at home with her young children. And do you 
think this is living, to be involved in so many miseries and to wallow 
in so great iniquiUest Sold, The having so many companions of my 
wickedness made me insensible of my evil. 

CorU But I am afraid your wife will not know you again* SoUL 
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^^^X sot CarL Beeaute your scan have made jou the picture of 

V^te another man. What a trench jou have got here in jour forehead t 

IX loda as if you had had a horn cut out. Sold. Nay, if you did but 

^^=>unr the matter you would conmtulate me upon this scar. CarL 

^liy sol ScUL 1 was within a hairsbreadth of losing my life. Cart 

^^Thj^ what mischief was there 1 Sold, As one was drawing a steel 

^XHs bo w it broke^ and a splinter of it hit me in the forehead. CarL 

ITou hare got a scar upon your dieek tiiat is above a span long. Sold. 

I Rot this wound in a battle. €art. In what battle, in the field 1 

S^oib, No; .but in a quarrel that arose at dice. Cart, And I see I 

^^>inoi tdl what soti t>f rubies on your chin. Sold, Oh, they are 

i^c^ing. CarL I snroedt that you have had the pox. SM. You 

S^^css reiy right, brother. It was the third time I had that dis- 

I'^'npery and it had like to have cost me my life. CarL But how 

ae it that you walk so stooping, as if you were ninety years of age, 

like a mower, or as if your back was broke t S<M. The disease 

i ooniracted my nenres to that degree.^ 

^ Carl In truth you have undergone a wonderful metamorphosis. 

^'^^vnierlj Tou were a horseman, and now of a centaur you are become 

^^knd of semireptile animal. Sold. This is the fortune of war.. 

^^^*"^ Nay, it is ihid madness of your own mind. But what spoils will 

^^^ carry home to your wife and children 1 Sold. The leprosy, for 

^^^^ acab is only a species of the leprosy ; and it is only not accounted 

J^ because it is the disease in fashion, and especially among noblemen. 

^€■■»1^ And for this very reason it should be the more carefully avoided. 

"^^^4 now you will infect with it those that ought to be the dearest to 

^|P|J^ of any in the world, and you yourself will all your days carry 

l^^l^^t a roUen carcase. Sold. Prithee, brother, have done chiding me. 

^^^▼e enough upon me without chiding. 

^ CarL As to those calamities I have hitherto taken notice of, they 

^^^^ relate to the body ; but what a sort of a soul do you bring back 

^^ yont How putrid and ulcerated 1 With how many wounds is 

aora t Sold Just as clean as a Paris common-shore in Maburtus's 

or a common house of office. Cart. I am afraid it stinks worse 




^«^e nostrils of God and His angels. Sold. Well, but I have had 
^^^ing enough ; now speak to the matter of something to bear my 




^ -o'"^ CarL 1 have nothing to give you, but I will go and try 
^^^%t the prior will da Sold. If anything was to be given, your han<u 
^*^?^^ be ready to receive it ; but now t^ere are a great many diffi- 
f^tiee in the way when something is to be paid. Cart. As to what 
do^ let them look to that, I have no hands either to give or take 
But we will talk more of these matters after dinner, for it ui 
time to sit down at table. 



ON SPEAKING -UNTRUTHFULLY. 

fhUdymtii and Fteudocheui. 

.gL^nUL Vwm what fountain does this flood of lies flow! P$eud, 
*r|^ whence do spiders' webs proceed 1 FhU, Then, it is not the 
l^^^ot of avt^ but ci nature. FmwL The seeds, indeed, proceed 
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from luttm; bot urt uid ■oat hkve «nUrged th« ftoalty. PUL Wbyt 
areyon Dotuhun«dof itt Pteud. No mi»tt thka ft otuikoo ii «f Mr 
singing. PkiL But 7ml oui «Iter toot soto upon WMT oeouion. 
Tha tongna of mftn tu given him to spMk the truth. Pmd . Ay, 
to speftk tboM things that tend to his profit. The truth is not to M 
spokeB ftt ftll times. PMH. It is sometunee for * mftn's mdvftntftga to 
b»ve pilfering bsndi, snd the old proverb is ft witness thftt thftt ia ft 
vice thftt is consin-germftn to yonn of lying. Ptnid. Both (bsM 
vioes «re supported hj good sathorities. One hsa Pl ys M, W mvck 
commended by Homer, snd the other hss UerouTj, tbsi wu ft god, fcr 
its euunple, if we believo the posts. FAS. Why, th«D, do people in 
common curse lisrs snd hsug thieves t Pmtid. Not becftUM tbar lie 
or iteftl, but because they do it bonglingly or unnfttnrftlly, not ligntly 
understsnding the srt. 

Phil. Is there nny satbor thst tesohes the art of lyiogt Ptmid. 
Your rhetoriciftns bsve instructed in the best psrt of tiie art Phil, 
These, indeed, present us with the art of well speaking. Ptnid. True : 
and the good [«rt of speaking well is to lie cleverly. PhiL What is 
clever lying t Fteud. Would you have me define it t PUL I would 
have yon do it. Pieud. It is to lie so that yon may get profit by it, 
and not be caught in a lie. FAiL But a great many are canght in 
tying every day. Pteud. That is because they are not perfect masters 
of the art PMl Are you a perfect master in it I Fraud. In a 
manner. P&it. See if you can tell me a lie, so as to deewvtt me, 
Pteud, Tos, best of men, I can deceive you yourself^ if I have a raind 
to it PhiL Well, tell me some lie or other then. Amd. Why, I 
have told one alr^dy, and did yon not catch me in it ) J^uL No. 
Pteud. Come on, listen attentively; now I will begin to lie then. 
Phil 1 do listen attentively ; tell one. Pteud. W%y, I have toU 
another lie, and you have not caught me. FHU, In truth, I hear no 
lie yet Peevd. You would have heard some if you nndentood the 
art PhiL Do you shew it me then. 

Pteud. First of all, I called yon the beet of men ; is not that ft 
swinging lie, when you are not so much as good I And if yon were 
good, you could not be said to be the best ; there are a thousud oUkers 
better than you. Phil. Here, indeed, you have deceived m& Pttud. 
Well, now try if you can catch me i^ain in another lie. Phil. I 
cannot Pind. I want to have you shew that Eharpnns of wit that 
you do in other things. PhiL I confess I am deficient Shew me. 
Pteud. When I said now I will begin to lie, did I not tell yon ft 
swinging lie then, when I had been accustomed to lie for so many 
years, and I had also told a lie just the moment before. PhU. An 
admirable piece of witchcraft. 

Pteud. Well, but now you have been forewarned ; prick np yonr 
ears, listen attentively, and see if you can catch me in a lie. FhU. I 
do listen attentively, say on. Pteud. I have said already, and jovl 
have imitated me in lying. PhU. Why, you will persuade me I have 
neither ears nor eyes by and by. Ptevd. When men's ears ftjr« 
immovable, and can neither be pricked up nor let down, I told a lie 
in bidding you prick up your ears. PhtL The whole life of man it 
Aill of such lies. FtewL Not only such as these, good man, for 
tbcM are but joksa. But there ftre those that bnng [irofit FSuL 
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The gmin ihat is got bj lying is more sordid than that whieh is got by 
laying a tax on nrine. FmuL That is true, I own ; but then it is to 
those that have not the art of lying. PkiL What art is this that you 
understand t PHucL It is not fit I should teaoh you for nothing ; 
pay me and you shall hear it FhU. I will not pay for bad arts. 
FweutL Then, will you give away your estate t /%tl I am not so 
mad neither. Pteud. But my gain by this art is more certain than 
yours from your estate. FhU, Well, keep your art to yourself^ only 
give me a spedmen, that I may understand that what you say is not 
all pretence. 

Fseud. Here is a specimen for you. I concern myself in all manner 
of business, I buy, I sell, I receive, I borrow, I take pawns. FhiL 
Well, what then 1 FsewL And in these afiairs I entrap those by 
whom I cannot easily be caught. Fkil, Who are those 1 F$muL 
The soft-headed, the forgetful, the unthinking, those that live a great 
way off, and those that are doBid. FhiL The dead, to be sure, t^ no 
tales. Fteud, H I sell anything upon credit I set it down carefully 
in my book of accounts. FhiL And what then t Fteud. When the 
money is to be paid I charge the buyer with more than he had. If he 
is unthinking or forgetful my gain is certain. FhiL But what if he 
catches you t FseucL I produce my book of accounts. FhiL What 
if he informs you and proves to your face he has not had the goods you 
charge him with! Fieud. I stand to it stiffly; for bashfulness is 
altogether an unprofitable quidification in this art My last shift is, I 
frame some excuse or other. 

FhiL But when you are caught openly t FtettcL Nothing is 
more easy ; I pretend my servant has made a mistake, or I myself 
have a treacherous memory. It is a very pretty way to jumble the 
accounts together, and this is an easy way to impose on a person. As, 
for example, some are crossed out, the money being paid, and others 
have not been paid ; these I mingle one with another at the latter end 
of the book, nothing being crossed out When the sum is cast up we. 
contend about it, and I, for the most part, get the better, though it be 
by forswearing myself. Then, besides, I have this trick, I make up 
my account with a i>erson when he is just going a journey, and not 
prepared for the settling it For, as for me, I am ailways ready. K 
anything be left with me, I conceal it and restore it not again. It is a 
long time before he can come to the knowledge of it to whom it is sent; 
and, after all, if I cannot deny the receiving of a thing, I say it is lost, 
or else affirm I have sent that which I have not sent, and charge it 
upon the carrier. And, lastly, if I can no way avoid restoring it^ I 
restore but part of it FhiL A very fine art 

F$eud, Sometimes I receive money twice over, if I can; first at 
home, afterwards there where I have gone, and I am everywhere. 
Sometimes lengUi of time puts things out of remembrance. The 
accounts are perplexed, one dies or goes a long ioumey; and if nothins 
else will hit, in the meantime I malra use of other people's money. I 
bring some over to my interest by a show of genwosityy that they 
may help me out in lying, but it is always at other people's cost ; of my 
own, I would not give my own mother a doit And though the gain in 
each particular may be but small, but being many put tc^gether makes 
» good round sum; fivTi as I said» I conoem myself in a great many 
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Kffiun ; aad, bendM »X\, that I in>7 not be Mught, u there m msnjr 
trioks, this !■ one of the chie£ 1 iuteroept all the letten I can, open 
them and reed them. If anything in them makea against me I deetro7 
them, or keep thero a. long time before I 'deliver them. And beeidee 
»11 thia, I low diacord between thoae that lire »t a great diatanoe one 
from another. PhiL What do rou get by thatt 

Pmtd. There is a double advantage in it. Urst of all, if that it 
not performed that I have promised in another person's name, or in 
whose name I have reoeived any present, I lay it to this or that man'a 
door that it was not performed, atid so these foi^eriea I make turn to 
a ooiuiderable aooonnt. PhiL But what if he denies it t PtetuL 
\ He is a great way off, as suppose at Basil, and I promise to give it in 



England. And so it is brought about, that both being 

neither will believe the one the other if Z aocun them ta a&yUun^ 

Mow you have a specimen of my art "^ ' 

PkiL But this art is what we dullards call theft, who call a fig a 
fig and a spade a spade. Pwud. O ignoramus in the law I Can yon 
bring an action of theft for trover and oonvnrsion, or for one Uiat 
having borrowed a thing forswears it, that puts a trick upon one bv _ 
some Buoh artifioe I nil He ought to be saed for theft. Pteud. 
Do but then see the prudence of artists. From these methods there 
is more gain, or, at least, as much, and less danger. PhiL A mischief 
take yon with your cheating tricks and liea, for I have not a mind to 
learn them. Ooodbye to yon. i'setid. Yonmay go onandbeplagned 
with your ragged truth. In the meantime I will lire merrily npoa 
m; tbieving, lying tricks, with sleight of hand. 
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A ntony and A doljA, 

AnL You tell dreadful stories. Is this going to seal Ood forbid 
that ever any snch thing should come into my mind. Adot. That 
which I have related is but a diversion in comparison to what you will 
hear presently. AtU. I have heard calamities enough already; my 
flesh trembles to hear you relate them, as if I were in dai^er myaelfl 
AdoL But dangers that are passed are pleasant to be thought od. 
One thing happened that night that almost put the pilot ottt of all 
hopes of safety. Ant. Fray, what was thati 

Adoi The night was something lightish, and one of the saOon 
was got into the scuttle, so I think they call it, at the maintop-mast, 
looking out if he could see any land. A certain ball of lire bogaD to 
stand by him, which is the worst nign in the world to sailors, if it be 
single ; but a very good one, if double. The anoionts believed these 
to be Castor and Pollux. Ant. What have thoy to do with sailora, 
one of which was a horseman and the othera prize-fighter) Add. It 
was tho pleasure of poeU so to feign. 

The Bteenman who sat at the helm calls to him, Mate, sayi he, 
tar BO sailors call one another, do you not see what a companioa yon 
have by yonr sidel I do see, says ho, and I pray that he may I>e & 
Iwiky one. By and by this fiery ball glides down the ropes, and rail» 
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itself orer and over dose to the pilot AnL And was not he firightened 
oat of his wits t AM. Sailors are used to terrible sights. 

It stopped a little there, then rolled itself all round the sides of 
the ship; alter that, flipping through the hatches, it yanished away. 
About noon the storm began to increase. Did you ever see the Alps 1 
AnL I have seen them. Add. Those mountains are molehills if they 
be compared to the waves of the sea. As often as we were tossed up 
one might have touched the moon with his finger, and as often as we 
were let fall down into the sea we seemed to be goinff directly down- to 
hell, the earth saping to receive us. AnL Oh, mad folks, that trust 
themselves to the sea ! 

AdoL The mariners striving in vain with the storm, at length the 
pnot, all pale as death, comes to us. AnL That paleness presages 
some ^reat evlL^ AdoL My friends, says he, I am no longer msster of 
my ship — ^the wind has got the better of me; all that we have now to do 
is to place our hope in God, and every one to prepare himself for death. 
AnL This was cold comfort AdcL But-in the first place, says he, 
we must lighten the ship, necessity requires it, though it is a hard 
portion. It is better to endeavour to save our lives with the loss of 
our goods than to perish with them. The truth persuaded, and a great 
many casks of rich merchandise were thrown over-board. AnL This 
was casting away acoordinff to the letter. 

AdoL There was in the company a certain Italian that had been 
upon an embassy to the king of Scotland. He had a whole cabinet 
full of plate, rings, cloth, and rich wearing apparel. AnL And he, I 
warrant you, was unwilling to come to a composition with the sea. 
Add. No, he would not ; he had a mind either to sink or swim with 
his beloved riches. Ani. What said the pilot to this t Adol. If you 
and your trinkets were to drown by vourselves, says he, here is nobody 
would hinder you, but it is not fit that we should run the risk of our 
lives for the sake of your cabinet ; if you will not consent we will 
throw you and your cabinet into the sea together. AnL Spoken like 
a tarpaulin. 

AdoL So the Italian submitted, and threw his goods over-board, 
with many a bitter curse to the gods both above and below, that he 
hsd committed his life to so barbarous an element. AnL 1 know the 
Italian humour. AdoL The winds were nothing the less boisterous 
for our presents, but by and by burst our cordaffe and threw down our 
sails. AnL Lamentable ! AdcL Then the pilot comes to us asain. 
AnL What, with another preachment t AdoL He gives us a sMute. 
My friends, says he, the time exhorts us that every one of us should 
recommend himself to €k>d, and prepare for death. Being asked by 
some that were not ignorant in sea affairs how long he thought the 
ship might be kept above water, he said he could promise nothing, 
but that it could not be done above three hours. AnL This was yet 
• harder duupter than the former. 

AdoL When he had said this he orders to cut the shrouds and the 
mast down by the board, and to throw them, sails and all, into the sea. 
AnL Why was this done t AdoL Because the sail either being gone 
or torn, it would only be a burden but not of use ; all our hope was in 
the helsn. AnL What did the passengers do in the meantime! 
Add. There you mi||^t have seen a wratohed free of tUngs^ . the 
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marinen they were singuig their Salve Regina» imploring the virgin 
mother, oalling her the star of the sea, the queen of heaven, the lady 
of the world, the haven of health, and many other flattering titlesy 
which the sacred scriptures never attributed to her. Ani, What ' 
has she to do with the sea, who, as I believe, never went a voyage 
in her life t 

AdoL In andent times Venus took care of mariners, because she 
was believed to be bom of the sea; and because she left off to take care 
of them, the virgin mother was put in her place, that was a mother, but 
not a virgin. AnL You joke. AdoL Some were lying along upon 
the boards worshippins Uie sea, pouring all they had into it, and 
flattering it, as if it had been some incenMd prince. AnL What did 
they say t AdoL Oh, most merci5il sea! Oh, most generous sea! 
Oh, most rich sea 1 Oh, most beautiful sea, be pacified, save us ; and 
a deal of such stuff they sung to the deaf ocean. AnL Bidiooloua 
superstition I What did the rest do? 

Adol. Some did nothing but spue, and some made vows. There 
was an Englishman there that promised golden mountains to our Lady 
of Walsin^am, so he did but get ashore alive. Others promised a * 
great many things to the wood of the cross which was in such a place ; 
others again to that which was in such a place ; and the same was 
done by the Virgin Mary which reigns in a great many places; and ^ 
they think the vow is of no effect unless the place be mentioned. 
AnL Ridiculous I as if the saints did not dwell in heaven. Adol, 
Some made promises to become Carthusians. There was one who 
promised he would go a pilgrimage to St. James at Compostella bare 
foot and bare-headed, clothed in a coat of mail, axid begging his bread 
all the way. AnL Did nobody make any mention of St. Christophert 
AdoL Yes, I heard 04e, and I could not forbear laup^hing, who, bawling 
out aloud, lest St. Christopher should not hear him, promised him 
who is at the top of a church at PariM, rather a mountain than a 
statue, a wax taper as big as he was himself. When he had bawled 
out this over and over as loud as he could, an acquaintance of his 
jogged him on the elbow and cautioned him : Have a care what you 
promise, for if you should sell all you have in the world you will not be 
able to pay for it. He answered him softly, lest St Christopher should 
hear him, You fool, says he, do you think I mean as I speak; if I once 
got safe to shore, I would not gi^e him as much as a tallow candle. 
AnL O blockhead I I fancy he was a Hollander. AdoL No, he was a 
Zealander. AnL 1 wonoer nobody thought of St. Paul, who has been 
at sea, and having suffered shipwreck leapt on shore ; for he beins not - 
unacquainted with the distress knows how to pity those that are m it. 
AdoL He was not so nuit^h as named. 

AnL Were they 4^t their prayers all the while t AdoL Av, as if 
it had been for a wager. One sung his Hail Queen, another, I believe 
in God. There w^ some who had certain particular prayers not 
unlike magical chfbtms against dangers. - AnL How affliction makes 
men religious I In prosperity we neither think of God nor saint. 
But what did vou do all this while! Did you not make vows to some 
saints! AdoL No, none at all. AnL Why sol AdoL I make no 
bargains with saints. For what is this but a bargain in form t I will 
give yon if you do so and so; or I will do so and so if you do so and 
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» IwiUgiTeToaa wixteperif IswimoutaliTo; I will go to Roma 
m, MTe ma AnL Bat did yon oftll upon none of ^e saints for 
t AdoL No^ not so mnok as that neiUier. AnL Why sol 
B ecause hearen is a large plaoe, and if I should recommend my 
to any saint^ as sanpose, to St Peter, who perhaps would hear 
t beoanse he stands at the door, before he can oome to God 
^^"■ighty, or before he eonld tell Him my oondition, I may be lost. 
^"^^ What did yon do then? AdoL I OTon went the next way to 
the Father, ssTing, Oar Father whioh art in heayen. There is 
^ of the saints hesn sooner than He does, or more readily giyea 
"^^ is asked for. 
A,nL Bat in the meantime did not yoar oonsoienoe check you 1 
^a not afraid to call Him Father whom yoa had offended with 
wickednesses I AdoL To speak ingenuously my conscience 
^ little terrify me at first, but I presently took heart again, thus 
'^ling with myself: there is no fitther so angry with his son but if 
OS him in dtauter of being drowned in a river or pond he will take 
"thoagh it be by the hair of the head, and throw him out upou a 
2 There was nobody among them all behaved herself more com- 
than a woman who had a child sucking at her breast. AnL 
X did she dot AdoL She only neither bawled, nor wept, nor 
TOWS, but hogging her little boy, prayed softly. In the mean- 
,4^^^ the ship dashing ever and anon against the eround, the pilot being 
^i^^^Sd ahe would be beat all to pieces, undergirded her with cables 
head to stem. AnL That was a sad shift ! 
AdoL Upon this up starts an old priest about threescore years of 
his name was Adam. He stri|>8 himself to his shirt, throws away 
^^ boots and shoes, and bids us all in like manner to prepare ourselves 
^^ swimming. Then standing in the middle of the ship he preached a 
^rmon to us upon the five truths of the benefit of confession, and 
Exhorted every man to prepare himself for either life or death. Tliere 
Was a Dominican there too, and they confessed those that had a mind 
to it. AnL What did you dol AdoL I, seeing that everything 
I was in a hurry, confessed privately to God, condemning before Him 
my iniquity, and imploring His mercy. Ant, And whither should you 
have gone, do you think, if you had perished 1 AdoL I left that to 
Ck>d, who is my judge; I would not be my own judge. But I was not 
without comfortable hopes neither. 

While these things were transacting the steersms^n comes to us 
again all in tears : Prepare yourselves every one of you, says he, for 
the ship will be of .no aervice to us for a quarter of an hour. For 
now she leaked in several places. Presently after this he brings us 
word that he saw a steeple a good way off, and exhorts us to implore 
the aid of that saint, whoever it was, who had the protection of that 
temple. They all fiill down and pray to the unknown saint. AnL 
Perhaps he would have heard you if ye had called upon him by his 
nama AdoL But that we aid not know. In the meantime the 
pilot steers the ship, torn and leaking everywhere, and ready to fiill 
m pieces, if she had not been undergirt with cables, as much, as he 
ooaid toward that place. AnL A miserable condition. AdoL We 
we<« now coma so near the shore that the inhabitants of the plaoe 
«oold sea as in distress, and ran down in throngs to the utmost edge of 
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the shore, and holding np gowns and hats upon spears, inTited m to 
make towards them, and stretching oat their arms towards heareiit 
signified to us that they pitied our misfortune. AnL 1 long to know 
what happened. 

AdoL The ship was now oTerjwhere full of water, that we were no 
safer in the ship than if we had been in the sea. AnL Now was 
your time to betake yourself to divine help. AdoL Ay, to a wretehed 
one. Hie sailors emptied the ship's boat of water and let it down into 
the sea. Eveiybody was for getting into it; the mariners cried oat 
amain they will sink the boat, it will not hold so many, that erery one 
should take what he could get and swim for it. There was no time 
now for long deliberation. One gets an oar, another a pole, another 
a gutter, another a bucket, another a plank, and every one relying 
upon their security, they commit 'themselves to the bUlows. AniL 
But what became of the woman that was the only person that made no 
bawlinffl Add. She got to shore the first of them alL AnL How 
could she do that? Ad^ We set her upon a broad plank, and tied 
her on so fast that she could not easily fsXl off, and we ^ve her a board 
in her hand to make use of instead of an oar, and wishing her good * 
success we set her afloat, tbiiisting her off from the ship with poles, 
that she might be clear of it, whence was the greatest danger. And 
she held her child in her left hand and rowed with her right hand. 
AnU O virago! Add, Now when there was nothing else left ono 
pulled up a wooden image of the Virgin Mary, rotten and rat-eaten, and 
embracing it in his arms, tried to swim upon it. 

Ani, Did the boat get safe to land) Add None perished sooner 
than they that were in that, and there were above thirty-two that had 
got into it. AnL'Bj what bad accident was that brought aboutt AdoL 
It was overset by the rolling of the ship before they could get dear of 
it. Ani, A. sad accident ; but how then? AdoL While I was taking 
care for others I had like to have boon lost mysolfl AnL How sol 
AdoL Because there was nothing left that was fit for swimming. AWL 
There corks would have been of good use. . AdoL In that condition I 
would rather have had a sorry cork than a gold candlestick. I looked 
i*ound about me; at length I bethought myself of the stump of the mast, 
and because I could not get it out alone, I took a partner; upon this wo 
both placed ourselves, and committed ourselves to the sea. I held tho 
right end and my companion the left end. While we lnj tumbling 
and tossing, the old preaching sea-priest threw himself upon our 
shoulders. He was a huge fellow. We cry out. Who is that third 
person, he will drown us all ? But he very calmly bids us be easy, for 
there was room enough, God will be with us. AnL How came ne to 
be so late ? AdoL He was to have been m the boat with the Domini- 
can. For they all paid him this deference. But though they had 
confessed themselves in the ship, yet having forgotten I know not 
what circumstances, they confessed over again at the ship-side, and 
each lays his hand upon the other, and while this was doing the boot 
was overturned. This I had from Adam himsel£ 

AnL What became of the Dominican? Add As the same man 
told me, having implored the help of his saiAts, and stripped himself, ho 
threw himself naked into the sea. AnL What saints did he call upon I 
Add St. Dominic, St. Thomas, St. Vincent, and one of the Peters^ 
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bat I Gumot tell whioh; bat his chief reliance was apon Catherina 
Senensis. AnL Did he not remember Christ t AdoL Not as the 
old priest told me. AnL He would have swam better if he had 
thrown off his sanctified cowl ; bat if that had been laid aside, how 
should Catherine of Siena have known him t But go on, and tell me 
about yourself 

f AdoL While we were yet tumbling and tossing near the ship, 

which rolled hither and thither at the meroy of the waves, Uie thigh of 
him that held the left end of the stump of the mast was broken by a 
great spike,. and so that made him let go his hold. The old priest, 
wishing him everlasting rest, took his place, encouraging me to main- 
tain my post on the ri^ht hand resolutely, and to strike out my feet 
stoutly. In the meantime we drank in abundance of salt water ; for 
Neptune had provided us not only a salt bath, but a salt potion too, 
although the old priest prescribed a remedy for it Ant What was 
that! AdoL Why, as often as a billow met us, he turned his head 
and shut hit mouth. AnL Yon tell me of a brave old fellow. AdoL 
When we had been some time swimming at this rate and had made some 
way, the old priest, being a very tall man, cries out, Be of good heart, 
I feel ground ; but I durst not hope for such a blessing. No, no, says 
I, we are too far from shore to nope to feel sround. Nay, says he, ' 
I feel the ground with my feet, oaid I, perhaps it is some <n the 
chests that have been rolled thither by the sea. Nay, says he, I am 
sure I feel ground by the scratching of my toes. Having floated 
thus a little longer, and he had felt the bottom again, Do you do what 
you please, says he, I will leave you the whole mast and wade for it 
And so he took his opportunity : at the ebbing of the billows he made 
what haste he could on his feet, and when the billows came again, he 
took hold of his knees with his hands and bore up against the billows,' J 
hiding himself under them as sea-ffulls and ducks do, and at the ebbing ■ 
of the wave he would start up and run fbr it. I seeing that this sue- 
ceeded so well to him followed his example. 

There stood upon the shore men who had Ions pikes handed from 1 
one to another, which kept them firm against the force of the waves—- 
strong bodied men and accustomed to the waves, and he that was last of 
them held out a pike to the person swimming towards him. All that 
came to shore, and laying hold of that, were drawn safely to dry land. 
Some were saved this way. AnL How many t AdoL Seven. But two 
of these fainted away on beins brought to the fire. AnL How many 
were in the shipt AdoL Fifty-eight Ani. O crud sea. At least 
it might have been content with the tithes which are enough for priests. 
Did it restore so few out of so great a number t AdoL There we had 
, experience of the wonderful humanity of the nation, that supplied us 

I with all necessaries with exceeding cheerfulness— as lodging, fire, 
y^ victuals, dothes, and money to bear our ohaiges when we went away. 

; AnL What country wis iti AdoL Holland. AnL There is no . 

I nation more humane, although they are encompassed witii'sudi fierce 
nationa. I £uict you will not be going to sea again» Adot No, 
nnlen Ood shall please to deprive me of my reason. AnL I had 
rather hear suoh stories than feel them. 
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DIVERSORIA ; OR, THE INNS, 

Btrtmlpk tmd WUliam. 

Bert I wonder what is the fiuioy of a great many for staying two 
or three daya at Lyons t When I have once set out on a journey I am 
not at rest till I come to my joume/e end. WilL Nay, I wonder as 
much that anybody can get away from thence. Bert But why so I 
Will Because that is a place the companions of IJlysses could not hare 
got away from. There are syrens. Nobody is better entertained at 
his own house than he is there at an inn. Bert, What is done 
there t 

WilL There is a woman always waiting at table, which makes the 
entertainment pleasant with railleries and pleasant jests; and the 
women are yery handsome there. First, the mistress of the house came 
and bade us welcome, and to accept kindly what fare we should haye ; 
after her comes her daughter, a yery fine woman, of so handsome a 
carriage and so pleasant in discourse that she would make eyen Oato 
himself merry were he thera And they don't talk to you as if you 
were perfect strangers, but as those they haye been a long time 
acquainted with, and familiar frienda BerL Oh, I know the French 
way of ciyility yery welL WilL And because they cannot be always 
widi you, by reason of the other affairs of* the house, and the wel* 
coming of other guests, there comes a lass that supplies the place of 
the daughter till she is at leisure to return again. This loss is so well 
, instructed in the knack of repartees, that she has a word ready for 
eyerybody, and no conceit comes amiss to her. The mother, you must 
know, was somewliat in years. BerL But what was your table 
furnished with, for stories fill no bellies f WilL Truly, so splendid 
that I was amaxed that they could afford to entertain their guests so 
fur so small a price. And then, after dinner they entertain a man 
with such facetious discourse, that one cannot be tired, that I seemed 
to be at my own house, and not in a strange place. Bert, And how 
went matters in your chambers t 

WilL Why, there was eyerywhere some pretty lass or other 
gigffling and playing wanton tricks) They asked us if we had any 
torn linen to wasn, which they wash and bring to us again. In a word, 
we saw nothing there but young lasses and women, except in the 
stables, and they would eyery now and then run in there too. When 
you go away they embrace you, and part with you with as much affec- 
tion as if you were their own brothers or near kinsfolk. 

Bert This mode, perhaps, may become the French, but methinks 
the way of the Germails pleases mo better, which is more manly. 
WilL I neyer haye seen Germany; therefore, pray don*t think much 
to tell how they entertain a traveller. Bert I cannot teir whether 
the method of entertaining be the same eyerywhere ; but I will tell you 
what I saw there. Nobody bids a guest welcome, lest he should seem 
to court his guests to come to him, for that they look upon to be sordid 
and mean, and not becoming the German gravity. When you have 
called a good while at the gate, at length one puts his head out of the- 
stoye window (for they commonly live in stoyes till midsummer) like • 

I 
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a torioiBe from under his shelL Him yoa most ask if yon oan bare 
any lodging there ; if ho does not say -no, jou may take it fi^r granted 
that there is room for yon. When you ask where the stable is he 
points to it; there you may cony yonr horse as yon please yourself, 
for there is no servant will put a hand to it. If it oe a noted inn, 
there is a servant shews you we stable and a plaoe for your horse, but 
inoommodious enough, for they keep the best plaoes for those that shall 
come afterwards, especially for noblemen. If you find fiiult with any- 
thing they tell you presently, if you don't like look for another inn. In 
their cities they allow hay, but Teiy unwillingly and sparingly, and 
that is almost as dear as oats. When you have taken care of your 
horse, you come whole into the stove, boots, bM^giure, dirt, and all, for 
that is a common room for all comers. WUL £i France they appoint 
you a separate chamber, where you may change your clothes^ dean and 
-warm yourself, or take rest, if vou have a mind to it. 

Berk There is nothing of that here. In the stove you pull off 
your boots, put on your shoes, and, if you will, change your shirt, hane 
up your wet clothes near the stove iron,^and get near it to dry yourself 
There is water provided for you to wash your hands if you will ; but 
as for the cleanness of it, it is for the most part such that you will want 
another water to wash that ofil WUL I commend this sort of people 
that have nothing of effeminacy in them. Bert, If you come in at 
four o'clock in the afternoon, vou must not go to supper till nine, and 
sometimes not till ten. W%iL Why sot .Atrl. Tney never make 
anything ready till they see all their company together, that one 
trouble may serve for siL WUL They are for taking the shortest 
way. 

Bert Tou are right ; so that oftentimes there come all toffether 
into the same stove eighty or ninety footmen, horsemen, merchants, 
mariners, waggoners, husbandmen, children, women, sick and sound. 
WUL This is having all things in common. Btri, There one combs 
his head, another wipes off his sweat, another cleans his spatterdashes 
or boots, another belches garlic, and, in short, there is as gpreat a con- 
fusion of tongues and persons as there was at the building the tower of . 
BabeL And if they see any person of another country, who by his 1 
habit looks like a man of quality, they all stare at him so wistfully as 
if he was a sort of strange animal brought out of Africa. And when 
they are set at table, and he behind them, they will be still looking 
back at him, and be staring him in the &ce, till they have forgot their 
suppers. WUL At Home, Paris, or Venice there is no person thinks 
anything strange. 

B«rL In the meantime, it is a crime for you to call for anything. 
When it is grown pretty late, and they don't expect any more guests, 
out comes an old grey-bearded servant, wiUi lus hair cut short, and a 
crabbed look and a slovenly dress. WUL Such fellows ought to be 
oop-bearers to the cardinals at Borne. Bert, He having cast his eyes 
about, counts to himself how many there are in the stove ; the mora 
he sees there the more fire he makes in the stove, although it be at a 
time when the very heat of the sun would be troublesome ; and this 
"with them is accounted a principal part of good entertaininent to make 
them all sweat till they drop again. If any one who is not used to the 
ateam shall presume to open the window never so little that he be not. 
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stifled, presently they ery out to shut it sgsin. If you answer you are 
not able to bear it, yoa will presently hear, get you another iiui thei^ 
WUL But, in my opinion, nothing is more dangerous than for so many 
to draw in the same vapour, espeioially when weir bodies are opened 
with the heat; and to eat in the si^me place, and to ^tay there, so many 
hours, not to mention the belchinff of garlio, the stinking breaths — ^for 
many have secret distempers, and every distemper has its contagion ; 
and, without doubt, many hstve the Spanish, or, as it is called, the IVench 
pox, although it is common to all nations. Ajid it is my opinion there 
is as much danger from such persons as there is from those that hare 
the leprosy. Tell me, now, what is this short of a nestilenoel Bm% 
They are persons of a strong constitution, and laugn at and disregard 
those niceties. WUL But,, in the meantime, they are bold at th» 
perils of other men. B^ri, What would yon do in this case! It is 
what they have been used to, and it is a part of a constant mind not to 
depart from a custom. WUL, And yet, witMn these five and twenty 
years nothing was more in vogue in Brabant than hot baths, but now 
they are everywhere grown out of use; but the new soabbado has ^ 
taught us to lay them down. 

Bert Well, but hear the rest. By and by in comes our bearded 
Ganymede again, and lays on the table as many napkins as there are 
guests. But, good God 1 not damask ones, but such as vou would 
take to have been made out of old sails. There are at least eight 
guests allotted to every table. Now those that know the way of tne 
country take their places, every one as he pieces, for there is no 
difference between poor and rich, between the master and the servantb 
WiU. This was that ancient eouality which now tlie tyrant custom has 
driven quite out of the world. I suppose Christ lived after this 
manner with His disciples. BerU After they are all placed, out 
comes the sour-looked Okinymede again, and counts his company over 
affain ; by and by he comes in again and brings e^erj man a wooden 
dish and a spoon of the same silver, and then a glass, and then, a little 
after, he brings bread which the guests may chip every one for them* 
selves at leisure, while the porridge is boiling, f'or sometimes they sit 
thus for near an hour. WUL Do none of the gucuts call for meat in 
the meantime 1 Bert, None who knows the way of the country. 

At last the wine is set upon the table : good God ! how far from 
being tasteless ! So thin and sharp that sophists ought to drink no 
other. And if any of the guests should privately offer a piece of 
money to get a little better wine somewhere else, at first they will say 
nothing to you, but give you a look, as if they were going to murder 
you ; and if you press it further, they answer you there have been so 
many counts and marquises that have lodged here, and none of them 
ever found fault with this wine. If you do not like it, got you another 
inn. They account only the noblemen of their own nation to be men, 
and wherever you come they are shewing you their arms. By this 
time comes a morsel to pacify a barking stomach. And by and by 
follow the dishes in great pomp ; commonly the first has sippits of 
bread in flesh broth, or, if it be a fish day, in a soup of pulse, Aftei; 
that comes in another soup, and then a service of butcher's meat that 
-has been twice boiled, or salt meats warmed again, and then pulse 
again, and'by and by something of more solid food, until their stomachs 
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pretty well staid, they bring roast meat or stowed fish, which is 
not to be at all oontemned; but this they are sparing oi^ and take it 
away again quickly. This is the manner they oraer the entertainment, 
as eomedians do, who intermingle danoes among their scenes, so do 
they their chops and soups by turns. But they wee care that the last 
act shall be the best. nUL This is the part of a good poet 

BtrL And it would be a heinous ofifence if, in Uie meantime, any 
body should say, take away this dish, there is nobody eats. You must 
sit your time appointed, which I think they measure br the hour- 
glan. At length out comes that bearded fellow, or the landlord 
himself in a habit but little differing from his servants, and asks how 
cheer you t And by and by some better wine is brought. And they 
like those best that drink most, though he that drinks most pays no 
more than he that drinks least. WUL A stranse temper of the 
nation 1 Bert There are some of them that driu twice as much 
wine as they pay for their ordinary. But before I leaye this enter- 
tainment, it is wonderful what a noise^and chatterinff there is when 
once they come to be warm with wine. In short, it deafens a man. 
They oftentimes bring in a mixture of mimics, which these People very 
mudi delight in, though they are a detestable sort of men. There is 
such a sinking, prating^ bawling, jumping, and knocking, that you 
would think the stove were fiJling upon your head, and that one man 
cannot hear another speak. And this they think is a pleasant way of 
liyine, and there you must sit in spite of your heart till near midnight 

wUL Make an end of your meal now, for I myself am tired with 
such a tedious one. Bert, Well, I will. At length the cheese is 
taken away, which scarcely pleases them, except it be rotten and full 
of maggots. Then the old bearded fellow comes again with a trencher 
and many circles and semi-circles drawn upon it with chalk ; this he 
lays down upon the table with a grim countenance and without speak- 
ing. You would say he was some Charom They that understand the 
meaning of this lay down their money one after another till the 
trencher is filled. Having taken notice of those who lay down, he 
reckons it up himself, and if all is paid he gives you a nod. WUL j 
But what if there should be anything over and above t Bert Perhaps \ 
he will give it yon again, and they of^ntimes do so. WUL Does noboay 
find fikult with the reckoning t BerL I^obody that is wise. For they 
will say, what sort of a fellow are you t you pay no more than the rest 
WUL This is a frank sort of men you are spealung of. . 

Bert If any one is weary with his ioumey, and desires to go to 
bed as soon as he has supped, he is bid to stay till the rest go toa 
WUL This seems to me to be Plato's dt^. Bert Then every one is 
shewn to his chamber, and truly it is nothing else but a chamber; there 
is only a bed there, and nothing else that you can either make use of or 
steaL WUL Are things very dean there! BerL As dean as ther 
were at the table. Sheets washed perhaps six months aga WilL 
What becomes of your horses all this while! BerL They are treated 
after the manner that the men are. WUL But is there the same 
treatment everywhere t Bmi. It is a little more dvil in some places 
and worse in others than I have told you, but in general it is thus. 
WUL What if I should now tell yon how they treat their, suests in 
that part of Italy called Lombardy, Ikndin Spain, and in Engumd^ waA 
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in WaIm, for tko Eogliab h^To the muinen botii of tha Fk«B«Ii aad 
the Qermuu, being ft mixtnn o^ those two mktioni. The Welah bout 
thenuelvea to be the origin»! Kngliab. Bwi. Frajr relate it X narer 
hnd tiie opportunilj of tr^Telling in them. WUL I have not laiiore 
HOT, and the muter of the thip bid me be on boud bj three o'clock, 
unleu I would Iom mj peuaga. Another time we ihill IiAT« U 
opportunit; of pnting our belljful. 

THE YOUNG MAN AND THE HARLOT. 

iMontia, SojAroni»». 

La. Oh, brav« I My prettj Sophnnitu, have I gotten you again I 
It ia an age, methinks, aince I saw too. I did not know jos at fint 
Bight. So. Why lo, my Lucretia I L^ Because you had no beard ' 
when yon went away, but you are oome back with something of a 
beard. What is the matter, my little heart, you look duller thiui 70a. 
used to do t ^o. I want to have a little talk with you in private 
.Lit. Ah, ah, are we not by ourselvei already, my cocky t S», Let na 
go out of the way somewhere, into a more private places L%i. Ootoe 
on then, we will go into my inner bedohamoer, if yon have a mind to 
anything. So. I don't think this place is private enoug h ye t. ! Lu. 
How comes it about you are lo bashful all on a anddeut Well, oom^ 



There is not so much aa a chink. So. Is there nobodr near to hear 
us) £u. Not so much as a fly, my dear; why do you lose timet 

So. Oan we escape the eye of Ood here t - Lu. No, He sees all things 
clearly. So. And of the angels t Zm. No, we cannot escape their 
sight. So. How comes it about then, that men are not ashamed to- 
do that in the sight of Ood, and before the face of the holy angsl^ that 
they would be ashamed to do before men t Ln. What sort of an 
alteration ia this t Did you come hither to preach a sermon t Prithee, 
~ >ut on a Franciscan's hood, and get up into a pulpit, and then wa will 
lear you bold forth, my little bearded rogue. So. I should not think 
much to do that, if I could but reclaim you from this kind of life, that 
ia the raoat shameful and miserable life in the world. Ltt, Why so^ 
good man 1 I am bom, and I must be kept ; every one must live by 
his calling. This is my business ; tbia is all I bave to lire on.' So. 
1 wish with all my heart, my Lucretia, that, setting oaida for a while 
that infatuation of mind, you would seriously weigh the matter. Zu. 
Keep your preachment till another time ; now let us enjoy one another, 
toy Sophroniua So. You do what you do for the sake of gain. Lu. 
You are much about the luattor. So. Thou shslt lose nothing by ik 
Do but hearken to me, and I will pay you four times over. 

Lv. Well, say what you have a mind to say. So. Answer me tbia 

Iuestion in the first place : Are there any persons that owe you any 
l-will } Lu. Not one. So. Is there anybody that you bave a spleen 
«gainst 1 Lu. Aooording as they deserve. So. And if you oould du 
anything that would gratify tbera, would yon do itl Lu. I would 
poison tnem sooner. So. But then do you but consider with yoniaalf j 
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is there anything that yoa oan do that gratifies them more than to let 
them see you live this shameful and wretched life t And what is there 
thoa canst do that would be more afflictinff to them that wish thee 
well t Lu, It is my destiny. So. Now that which uses to be the 
greats hardship to stich as are tfansportedi or banished into the most 
temote parts of the world, this you undergo roluntarily. Lu, What 
' is thatt So, Hast thou not cf thine own accord renounced all thy 
afiections to fiither, mother, brother, sisters, aunts (by father^s and 
mother^s side), and all thy relations t For thou msikest them all 
ashamed to own thee, and thyself ashamed to come into their sight. 
Iah. Nay, I hate made a very happy exchanffe of afifections ; for instead 
of a few, now I have a great many^ of whidi you are one, and whom I 
haTe always esteemed as a brother. 

So, Leave ofif jesting, and consider the matter seridHsly, as it really 
is. Believe me, my Lucretia, she who has so many friends has never 
a one ) fdt they that follow thee do it not as a fricmd, but as a house 
t>f oflQ:ce rather. Do but consider, pcior thing, into what a condition 
thou hast brought thyself. Christ loved thee so dearly as to redeem 
thee with His own blood, and would have thee be a partaker with 
Him in an heavenly inheritance, and thou makest thyself a common 
sewet, into which all the base, nasty, pocky fellows resort, and empty 
their filthiness. And if that leprous infection they call the French poz 
has not vet seized thee, tiiou wilt not escape it lonff. And if once thou 
cettest it, how miserable wilt thou be, though tdi things should go 
uivourably on thy side t — I mean thy substance and reputation. Thou 
wouldeift be n'othing but a living Xiaroase. Thou thoughtest much to 
obey thy mother, and now thou art a mere slave to a filthy bawd. 
Tou could not endure to hear your parents' instructions ; and here 
you are often beaten by drunken fellows and mad whoreinasters. It 
was irksome to thee to do any work at home to get a living ; but here, 
' how many quarrels art thou forced to endure, and how late at nights 
art thoti obliged to sit upl Lu. How came you to be a preacher t 
So. And do you but seriouslv consider, this fiower of thy beituty that 
now brings thee so many gallants will soon fade, and then, poor crea- 
ture, what wilt thou dol Thou wilt be pissed upon by everybody. 
It may be thou thinkest, instead of a mistress I will then be a bawd. 
All whores cannot attain to that ; and if thou shouldest, what employ* 
ment is more impious, and more like the devil himself) 

Lu, Why, indeed, my Sophronius, almost all you say is very true. 

But how came you to be so religious all of a sudden 1 Thou usedst to 

be the greatest rake in the wx)rra--tm6 of them. Nobody used to come 

hither more frequently, nor at more unseasonable hours, than yon did. 

I hear you have been at Eome. So, I have so. Lu, Well, but 

other people used to come from thence worse than thev went. How 

oomea it about it is otherwise with you I So, 1 will ^11 you ; because 

I did not go to Rome with the same intent, and after the same w^^nf^ 

that others da Others commonly so 1x> Rome on purpose to come 

home worse, and there they meet with a great many opportunities of 

becoming sa I went along with an honest man, by whose advice I 

I took along with me a book instead of a bottle— tiie New Testament^ 

I with ErsMMU^s Pkiaj^rase. Lu, Erasmuses t They say that he is 

ihalf a hereticL So. Has his name reached io this plaoe tool Lu. 
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lliore 18 no nAme more noted amonff ns. So. IHd yoti ever see him I / 
Lu. No, I nerer taw him ) but I ahoiild be glad to see him, I have | 
heard ao many bad reports of him. So. It may be you hare heard i 
them from them that are bad themselves. La. 'Nbj, from men of I 
the gown. S(k Who are they 1 Lu. It is not convenient to name I 
names. So. Why sot Lu. Because if you should blab it out, and 1 
it should come to their ears, I should lose a great many ffood cullies.' * 
So. Don't be afhdd, I will not speak a woi^ of it Lu. Whisper 
then. So. You foolish girl, what need is there to whisper when 
there is nobody but ourselves t What, lest Qod should heart Ah, 
good Qod ! I perceive you are a religious whore, that relievest mendi^ 
cants. . Lu, I get more by them beggars than by you rich men. So, 
They rob honest women to lavish it away upon naughty strumjiets. 
Lu. But go on as to your book. 

So. So I will, and that is best. In that book Paul, that cannot 
lie, told me that neither whores nor whoremongers shall obtain the 
kingdom of heaven. When I read this, I began thus to think with my- 
self: It is but a small matter that I look for from my father's inherit- • 
ance, and yet I can renounce all the whores in the world rather than be 
disinherited by my fiither; how much more then ought I to take care 
lest my heavenly Father should disinherit met And human laws do 
afford some relief in the case of a father's disinheriting or discarding a 
son. But here is no provision at all made in case of God's disinherit- 
ing ; and upon that I immediately tied myself up from all conversa- 
tion with lewd women. Ltu It will be well if you can hold it. 

So. It is a good step towards continence to -desire to be so. And 
last of all, there is one remedy left, and that is a wife. When I was 
at Bome I emptied the whole jakes of my sins into the bosom of a 
confessor. And he exhorted me verv earnestly to purity both of mind 
and body, and to the reading of the holy scripture, to frequent prayer, 
and to sobriety of life, and enjoined me no other penance but that I 
should, upon my bended knees before the high altar, say this psalm, ■ 
** Have mercy upon me, O God ; " and that if I had anv money, I j 
should give one penny to some poor person. And I wondering that | 
for so many whoring tricks he enjoined me so small a penance, ho \ 
answered me very pleasantly, "My son," says he, "if you truly repent ] 
and diange your liUTe, I don't lay much stress upon the penance } but / 
if thou shalt go on in it, the very lust itself will at last punish thee ^ 
very severely, although the priest impose none upon thee.^ Look 
upon me, I am blear-eyed, troubled with the palsy, and go stooping. 
Time was I was such a one as you say you have been heretofore. And 
thus I repented.^ 

Zu. Then, as far as I perceive, I have lost my Sophronius. So. 
Nay, you have rather gained him, for he was lost before, and was 
neither his own friend nor thine neither. Now he loves thee in 
reality, and longs for the salvation of thy soul. Lu, What would 
you have me do then, my Sophronius t So. To leave off that course 
of life out of hand» Thou art but a girl yet, and that stain that you 
have contracted may be wiped off in time. Either marry, and I will 
give you something toward a portion, or go into some cloister that 
takes in cracked maids, or go into some strange place and get into 
some honest fiunily. I will lend you my assistance to any of these; 
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Ztk Mj Sqplmmiiis, I love thee dearl/ ; look oat for ooe for me, I 
vill follow tby advioa 80. But in the meantime get awaj from 
henoe. Lu. Whoo 1 what, so suddenly I So. Why not to-day rather 
than to-morrow, if delays are dan^^eronst Zu. Whither shall I got 
So. Get all year things together, nre them to me in the erenioff, my 
•errant diall earry tnem priTately to a fidthfol matron ; and I will 
come a little after and take you ont as if it were ta take a litUe walk. 
Ton shall live with her some time upon my eost^ till I oan proidde for 
yon, and that shall be yery qoiiddy. Lu. Well, mjr Sophronius» I 
commit myself wholly to thy management So. In time to oome yoa 
iHU be glad you hare done so. 

THE POETICAL BANQUET. 

Xlmr^f Lionardf CfraiOf Ouut»^ Margwret^ Oanmu^ MubuiuOf Sbruimo, 

Fartkemuif Jftu^ BUarjft ServatU. 

EL Levis apparatus, animus est lantisslmns. 
Lo, Ckenam siniBtro es anspicatns omine. 
Hi. Imo absit omen triste. Bed our hoe putas I 
Lo. Cruenti iambi baud oongruunt oonyiTio. 

11%. I have but slender fare, but a Terr liberal mind. 
Lo. You have begun the banquet with a bad omen. 
Hi. Away with heA presages. But why do you think so t 
Le. Bloody iambics are not fit for a feast 

Or. Oh braye ! I am sure the muses are amongst us, yerses flow so 
from us when we don't think of them. 

Si rotatiles troobeos mayelis, en, acdpe : 
Yilis apparatus hie est, animus est lautissimns. 

If you had rather have whirling trochees, lo, here they are for you : 
'' Here is but mean provision, -but I have a liberal mind." 

Although iambics in old time were made for contentions and 

Suarrels, they were afterwards made to serve any subject whatsoever. 
) melons 1 here you have melons that grew in my own garden. These 
are creeping lettuoes of a very milky luice, like their name. What 
man in Ins wits would not prefer these deLcaoies before brawn, lan»reys, 
and moor-hens t (7& If a man may be allowed to speak trutn at a 
poetio banquet, those you call lettuoes are beets. Hi. Qod forbid. 
Ch It is as I tell you. See the shape of them, and besides, where is 
the milky juioet where are their soft prickles! Hi. Truly you 
make me doubt Soho, call the wench. 

Hargaret, you haff, what did you mean to five us beets instead of 
lettuoes t Ma. I did it on purpose. Hi. What do you say, you 
witch? Ma, I had amind to try among so many poets if any could 
know a lettuce from a beet For I know you don t tell me truly who 
it was that discovered them to be beets. Co. Orato. Ma. I thought 
it was no poet who did it if». If ever you serve me ao again, I will 
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oftll you Blitea instead of Margarita. Co. lEL^ ha, ha. JMk Tour 
calling me will neither make me fatter nor leaner. Ho calls me by 
twenUr names in a da/s time : when he has a mind to wheedle me, 
then I am called Galatea, Euterpe, Calliope, Callirhoe, Melissa, Yenns, 
Minerra, and what not ; when he is out of humour at anything^ then 
presently I am Tisiphone, Meg»ra, Aleoto, Medusa, Bauds, and whatso» 
erer oomea into his head in his mad mood. UL Get you gone with 
your beets, Blitea. Ma. I wonder what you called me for. Hi^ 
That you may go whence you came. Mck It is an old saying and » 
true, it is an easier matter to raise the devil than it is to lay him. 
Co. Ha, ha, ha : very well said. As the matter is, Hilary, you stand 
in need of some magic verse to lay her with. Hi. I have got one 
ready. 

** Be gone, ye beetles, for the cruel wolf pursues you.*" 

Jifa. What says .^Isop t Or. Have a care, Hilary, she will hit you a 
slap on the &oe. This is your laying her with your Greek rerse. ; A 
notable coiguror indeed ! Bi. Crato, what do you think of this jade f 
I could have laid ten great devils with such a verse as this. ifa. I 
do not care a straw for your Greek verses. Hi, Well, then, I must 
make use of a magical spell, or, if that will not do, Mercury's mace. 
Cr. My Margaret, you know we poets are a sort of enthusiasts, I won*t 
say madmen ; prithee, let me entreat you to let alone this contention 
till another time, and treat us with good humour at this supper for my 
sake. Jfa. Whatdoeshetroubleme with his verses for? Often when 
I am to go to market he has never a penny of money to give me, and 
▼et he is a humming of verses. Cr, Poets are such sort of men. But 
however, prithee, do as I say. Md. Indeed I will do it for your sake, 
because I know you are an honest gentleman that never beat your 
brain about such fooleries. I wonder bow you came to fall into such 
company. Or. How come you to think so t Ma. Because you have 
a full nose, sparkling eyes, and a plump body. Now do but see'how he 
leers and sneers at me. Cr. But, prithee, sweetheart, keep your 
temper for my sake. Mck Well, I will go, and it is for your sake, and 
nobody's else. . Hi. Is she ffone 1 Ma. Not so iar but she can hear 

Jou. Mu9.* She is in the kitchen now, muttering something to herself 
cannot tell what. Or. 1 will assure you vour maid is not dumb. 

Hi. They say a good maid-servant ought especially to have three 
qualifications— to be honest, ugly, and high-spirited, which the vulgar 
obJI evil. An honest servant will not waste, an ugly one sweethearte 
will not woo, and one that is high-spirited will defend her master's 
right, for sometimes there is occasion for hands as well as a tongue. 
This maid of mine has two of these qualifications — she is as ugly as she 
is surly ; as to her honesty, I cannot tell what to say to that. Cr. 
We have heard her tongue, we were a&aid of her hands upon your 
account. 

Hi. Take some of these pompions : we have done with the lettuces, 
for I know if I should bid her bring any lettuces she would bring 
thistles» Here are melons too, if anybody likes them better. Here 
are new figs too, just gathered, as you may see by the milk in the stalks. 
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It is costonaiy to drink water after figs, lest they oW the stomaoh/ 
Here ia veij oool dear apring water uiat runs oat of this fbnntain» 
that ia good to mix with winew O. Bat I cannot tell whether I had 
beat to mix water with my wine, or wine with water, this wine aeems 
to me BO likely to hare been drawn oat of the maaea^ fountain. Bi, 
Saeh wine aa this ia good for poeta to sharpen their wits* You dall 
feUowa love heavy liquors. Cr, I wish I was that happy Orassus. 
HL I had rather oe Codros or Ennius. And seeing I happen to have 
the.oompany of so many learned guests at my table, I will not let them 
go away without learning aomethuig of them. There is a place in the 
prolqgae of Eunuchos that puadea many ; for most copies hare it thus : 

Sic existimet, sciat, 

ftesponsum, non dictum esse, quia Insit prior, 

Qtii ben^ vertendo, et eas describendo mal^ ko, 

** Let him so esteem or know, that it is an answer, not a common 
aaying ; because he first did the injury, who by well translating and ill 
describing them," ko. 

In these words I want a witty sense, and such as is worthy of Ter* 
ence. For he did not therefore do the wrong first, because he translated 
the Greek comedies badly, but because he had found fiiult with Terence's. 
£tL According to the old proverb, he that sings worst let him begin 
first When I was at London, in Thomas Linacre's house, who is a 
man though well skilled in all manner of philosophy, yet he is very 
ready in all criticisms in grammar, he shewed me a book of great 
antiquity which had it thus : 

Sic existimat, sdat, 

Responsum non dictum esse, quale sit prius 
Qui ben^ vertendo, ^t eas describendo mal^ 
£x Qnecis bonis Latinas fecit non bonas : 
Idem Menandri phasroa nunc nuper dedit. 

The sentence is so to be ordered, that quale $U may shew that an 
example of that which ia spoken before is to be subjoined. He 
threatened that he would again find fault with something in his 
comedies who had found fiiult with him, and he here denies that it 
ought to seem a reproach, but an answer. He that provokes begins 
the quarrel ; he that being provoked replies, only makes his defence or 
answer. He promises to give an example thereof, quale $U being the 
same with o7ov in Greek, and quod gemu, vehUi, or videlioei, or puta in, 
Latin. Then aflcrwards he brings a reproof, wherein the adverb priue 
hath relation, to another adverb, as it were a contrary one, which follows, 
viz., nuper, even as the pronoun qui fmswers to the word idem. For he 
altogether explodes the old comedies of Lavinius, because thev were 
now lost out of the memory of men. In those which he had lately- 
published, he sets down the certain places. I think that this is the 
proper reading and the true sense w the comedian, if the chief and 
ordinary poets dissent not from it Ou, We are all entirely of your 
opinion. Bu, But I again desire to be informed by you of one small 
and veiy easy tlung, how this verse is to be scanned-— 

Ex OrMs holds Latinas fecit non bonaa. 
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Scan it upon your Sngera. HL I think that aooording to the cnistom 
of the anoients « is to be cut off, so that there be an ana|NBstaa in the 
second place. Bu. I should agree to it, but that the ablatiTe case ends 
in iff, and is long by nature ; therefore though the consonant ahonld 
be tsJcen away, yet nevertheless a long vowel remains. Hi, Toa aay 
right. Or. If any unlearned person or Strang should come in» ha 
would certainly think we were bringing up again among ourselveajtha 
countiymen^s play of holding up our fingers (atnMoalione digitomm^ L «., 
the play of love). Ze. As far as I see we scan it upon our fingers to 
no purpose. Do you help us out if you can. Eu. To see how small a 
matter sometimes pussies men, though they be good sdhdarSi The 
preposition €x belongs to the end of the foregoing verse. 

Qui ben^ vertendo, et eas describendo male^, ez 
Qrads bonis Latinas fecit non bonas. 

Thus there is no scruple. Zff. It is so, by the muses. Since we hare 
begun to scan upon our fingers, I desire that somebody would pat this 
verse out of Andria into its feet : 

Sine invidia laudem invenias, et amicos pares. 

For I have often tried and could do no good on it^ Zs. Sin^ is an 
iambic^ vidia an anapcestus, laudem is a spondee, eemoff an anamestnsy 
and ami another anapaestua Ca. You have five feet already» and 
there are three syllables yet behind, the first of which is long, so that 
thou canst neither make it an iambic nor a tribrach. Za. Indeed yoa 
say true. We are aground; who shall help us off! ^u. Nobody can 
do it better than he that brought us into it. Well, Carinus, if thoa 
canst say anything to the matter, do not conceal it from your poor 
sincere mends. Co. If my memory does not fidl me, I think I havo 
read something of this nature in Piiseian, who says that among the 
Latin comedians v consonant is cut off as well as the vowel, as often- 
times in this word enimvero', so that the part tnime makes an anapnstus» 
Z«. Then scan it for us. Ca, I will do it. Sine invidi is a proseleus* 
matic foot, unless you had rather have it cut off by syneresis, as when 
Virgil puts aureo at the end of an heroic verse for auro. But if you 
please, let there be a tribrach in the first place, a lau is a spondee, 
cT invnU a dactyl, off et a a dactyl, micoff a spondee, parti an iambic. 
Sb. Carinus hath indeed got us out of these briars. But in the same 
scene there is a place which I cannot tell whether anybody has taken 
notice of or not Hi, Prithee, let us have it Sb. There Simo speaks 
after this mannei 



Sine ut eveniat quod volo ; 

In Pamphilo ut nihil sit morsa ; restat Chremes. 

** Suppose it happen, as I desire, that there be no delay in Pamphilus, 
Chremes remains. 

What is it that troubles you in these words t Sb. Sine being a term 
of threatening, there is nothing follows in this place that makes for n 
threatening. Therefore it is my opinion that the poet wrote it»- 

Sin eveniat quod volo, 
that sm may answer to the ei that went before. 



/f 
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Si propter amorem uxorem nolit duoero. 

For the old man propounds two parts differing from one another : Si, 
eta ^^If Pamphilos for the lore of Olvoerie refnseth to many, I shall have 
some cause to chide him ; but if he shall not refuse, then it remains that 
I must entreat Chremes." Moreover, the interruption of Sosia, and 
8imo*s anger against Davus made too long a transposition of the words. 
ffu Mouse, reach me that book. O. Do you commit your book to a 
mouse! Hi More safely than my wine. llet me never stir, if SbruUus 
has not spoken the truUi. Co. Give me the book, I will shew you 
another doubtful place. This verse is not found in the prologue of— 
Ennudius. 

Habeo alia multa, qu» nunc condonabuntur. 
^ I have many other things which shall now be delivered" 

Although the Latin comedians especially take great liberty to them- 
selves in this kind of verse, yet I do not remember that they anywhere 
oondude a trimetre with a spondee, unless it be read eandonabUur 
impersonally, or eondanabimuif changing the number of the person. 

Afa. Oh, this is like poets^ manners indeed I As soon as ever they 
are set down to dinner they are at play, holding up their finders and 
poring upon their books. It were better to reserve your plays and 
▼our scholarship for the second course. Or. Margaret gives us no 
bad counsel, we will humour her. When we have fined our bellies we 
wUl go to our play again ; now we will play with our fingers in the 
dish. JETL Take notice of poetic luxury. You have three sorts of 
eggs — boiled, roasted, and fried; they are all very new laid within 
these two days. Ca, I cannot abide to eat butter. 1£ they are fried 
with oil I shall like them very welL BL Boy, go ask Mamret what 
they are fried in. Mo. She says they are fried in neither. HL ' 
What ! neither in butter nor oiL In what then t Jfa. She says they 
are fried in lye. Cr, She has given you an answer like your Question. 
What a great difficulty it is to distinguish butter from oill Co, 
Especially for those that can so easily know a lettuce from a beet. 
IIu Well, you have had the ovation, the triumph will follow in time. ' 
Soho, boy ! look about you, do you perceive nothing to be wanting 1 
Jfa, Yes, a great many things. J7t. These eggs lack sauce to allay 
their heat Jfo, What sauce would you have t Hi Bid her send 
us some juice of the tendrils of a vine pounded. Afo» 1 wUl tell her, 
sir. m What ! do vou come back empty handed t Af<K She says 
juice is not used to be squeoed out of vine tendrilSi Zs. A fine 
maid-servant, indeed 1 

JS^ Well, we will season our eggs with pleasant stories. I found ■ 
a place in the Rpodes of Horace not corrupted as to the writing, but 
wrong interpreted, and not only bv Mlancinellus and other later 
write», but by Porphyry himself The place is in the poem where he 
sings a recantation to the witch Oanidia. 

Tunsque venter partum ejus, et tuo 
Cruore rubros obstetriz pannes lavit^ 
Utcunque fortis exilis puerpera. 

For they all take mli§ ^ be a noun in this plaos^ when it is a verb. 
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I will write down Porphjry's words, if we can believe them to be 
Bhe is eeeiiiSf sajs he, under that form, aA though she were beoomo 
deformed hj travel ; by slendemess of body he means a natural lean- 
ness. A shameful mistake, if so great a man did not peroeive that tho 
law of the metre did oontradiot the sense. Nor does the fourth plaoe 
admit of a spondee. But the poet makes a jest of it That she did 
indeed bear a child, though she was not long weak, nor kept her bed 
long after her delivery, but presently jumped out of bed, as some lusty 
lying-in women used to do. Hi, We thank you, Sbrulius, for giving 
us suoh fine sauce to our eggs. 

L$, There is another thing in the first book of Odes that is not 
much unlike this. The ode begins thus, Tu ne quassieris. Now, the 
common reading is this, Neu Babyloniot terUans numeroif tU melius 
quioquid eritptiU. The ancient interpreters pass this place over, as if 
there were no difficulty in it Only Mancinellus, thinking the sen* 
tenoe imperfect, bids us add pouis, Sb, Have you anything more 
that is certain about this matter t Za I do not know whether I have 
or not ; but, in my opinion, Horace seems here to have made use of 
the Greek idiom, and this he does more than any other of the poets. 
For it is a very common thing with the Qreeks to join an infinitive 
mood with the word wq and oicc. And so Horace uses tU pati for ui 
paUarti; although what Mancinellus guesses is not altogether absurd, 
//i. I like what you say very well. Run, Mouse, and bring what is 
to come, if there be anything. 

Or. What new dainty dish is this? Hi, This is a cucumber 
sliced. This is the broth of the pulp of a gourd boiled ; it is good to 
make the belly loose. Sb, We vfiW change thy name, and call thee 
Apicius instead of Hilary. Hi, Well, laugh now as much as yoa 
wul, it may be you will highly commend this supper to-morrow. Sb. 
Why so ? Hi, When you find that your dinner has been well 
seasoned. Sb. What, with a good stomach 7 Hi, Yes, indeed. 

Cr. Hilary, do you know what task I would have you take upon 
youY Hi, I shall know when you have told me. CV*. The choir 
sings some hymns that are indeed learned ones, but are corrupted in 
many places by unlearned i>ersons. I desire that you would mend 
them; and to give you an example, we sing thus— > 

Hostis, Herodes, impie, 
Christum venire quid times 1 



*' Thou wi^ed enemy, Herod, why dost thou dread the coming of 
Christ Y" 

The misplacing of one word spoils the verse two ways. For the word 
hoiUif making a trochee, has no place in an iambic verse, and H&ro, 
being a spondee, will not stand in the second place. Nor is there any 
doubt but the verse at first was thus written— 

Herodes hostis impie. 

For the epithet impie better agrees with hosiie than with Herod. 
Besides, Herodes being a Greek word i) is turned into c in the vocative ; 
as, SMiep^nic» & SiSie/Mircc » <uid so 'Aya/uZ/uvcuv in the nominative 
case is tamed into o. So again we sing the hymn— 
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Jesii, corona yirginum, 
Quern mater ilia conoepit» 
QiUB BoU Tirgo partorit. 

** O JesoSy the orown of Tirgins, 
Whom die, the mother, conoeiTed, 
Which was the only person of a virgin that brought forth." 

There is no doubt but the word should be pronounced eoneipU; for 
the change of the sense sets off a word, and it is ridiculous for us to 
find fault with eoneipU when pariurii follows. Hi, Truly I have been 
puzsled at a sreat many such things ; nor will it be amiss if, hereafter, 
we bestow a Uttle time upon this matter. For methinks Ambrose has 
not a little grace in this kind of Terse, for he does commonly end a 
Terse of four feet with a word of three syllables, and commonly places 
a cesura in the end of a word. It is so common with him that it 
cannot seem to haTo been by chance. If you would have an example, 
Dnu Creaior. Here is a penthemimeris, it follows omnium; Pokque 
rtdaTf then follows vutiem; diem decaro, and then Utmine; noetem §aparii, 
then follows gratia. Hi, But here is a good (at hen that has laid me 
9im and hatched me chickens for ten yean together. (7r. It is pity 
that she should haTc been killed. 

(7& If it were fit to intermingle auTthing of graTcr studies, I haTO 
something to propose. ^t. Tes, if it be not too crabbed. Co, That 
it is not. I lately began to read Seneca's " Epistles," and stumbled, as 
they say, at the Tery threshold. The place is in the first epistle. 
And if^ says he, thou wilt but observe it, great part of our life passes 
away while we are doing what is ill, the greatest part while we are 
doing nothing, and the whole of it while wq are doing that which is to 
no purpose. In this sentence he seems to affect I cannot tell what 
sort of witticism, which I do not well understand. Le, I will guess, 
if you will Co. Do so. 

Ze. No man offends continually. But, nevertheless, a great part 
of one's life is lost in excess, lust, ambition, and other vices, but a 
much greater part is lost in doing nothing. Moreover, they are said 
to do nothing, not who live in idleness, but they who are busied about 
frivolous things which conduce nothing at all to our happiness. And 
thence comes the proverb. It is better to be idle than to be doing but 
to no puipose. But the whole life is spent in doing another thing. 
He is said, aliud agere^ who does not mind what he is about. So that 
the whole of life is lost; because, when we are viciously employed, we are 
doing that we should not do; when we are employed about frivolous 
matters we do that we should not do; and when we study philosophy, 
in that we do it negligently and carelessly, we do someuiing to no 
purpose. If this intrapretation do not please you, let this sentence of 
Seneca be set down among those thii^n of thu author that Aulus 
Oellius condemns in this writer as frivmously witty. EL Indeed I 
like it very welL 

But in the meantime let us fidl manfully upon the hen. I would 
not have you mistaken, I have no more provision for you, and it agrees 
with what went before. That is the basest loss that comes by negU- 
ganoe, and he shews it bv this sentence consisting of tiiree parts. 
Bal^ methinks, I see a fiMiIt a little after. We fin-Mee not death-r* 
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great part of it !• past alreAdj. It is mj opinion it ought to be read, 
we foresee death. For we foresee those things which are a great way 
off from US when death, for the most part» is gone hj ns. Z«. If 
philosophers do sometimes give themselves leave to go aside into the 
meadows of the mnses, perhaps it will not be amiss for us if we, to 
grati^ our fitnoj, take a turn into their territories. Hi. Why nott 

Zs. As I was lately reading over again Aristotle's book that he 
entitles Ilfpf rwv 'EAlyy^v» the argument of which is, for the most 
part, common both to rnetoricians and philosophers, I happened to 
nil upon some ^sregious mistakes of the interpreters; and there is no 
doubt but that they that are unskilled in the Greek have often missed 
it in many places. For Aristotle proposes a sort of such kind of 
ambiguity as arises from a word of a contrary signiBcation. *Orf /lai^- 
Hv99iv ol lifiOTin%voV rk yap iwo(rofAaTiZ6fitva fiavdivnaiv ol 
Fpa/ti/iariacoV rh yap ^tavdavuxo ^ivvfiov, to rt ^vvtivai \ptatHvov 
rn iwtafifty, Kot rh Xo/iSayciv rijy (wivfifjifiv. And they turn it thus* 
Because intelligent persons learn, for grammarians are only tongue- 
learned; for to learn is an equivocal word, proper both to him that 
exerdseth and to him that receiveth knowledge. Hi. Metliinks you 
speak Hebrew, and not English. Le. Have any of jou heard any 
equivocal word Y Ei No. 

Le. What then can be more foolish than to desire to turn that 
which cannot possibly be turned. For although the Greek word 
uavdavuv signifies as much as /la^tiv and /ua^crcvfiv, so among the 
jLatins, diiwre^ to learn, signifies as much as doctrinam (leeipere, or 
doetrinam traden. But whether this be true or not I cannot tell. I 
rather think /lavdovccv is of doubtful signification with the Greeks, 
as cogna9eere is among the Latins. For he that informs, and the judge 
that learns, both of them know the cause. And so I think among the 
Greeks the master is said fiav^avtiv whilst he hears his scholars, as 
also the scholars who learn of him. But how gracefully hath he turned 
that ra yap aK090fiariZ6fAiva /lav^ivsaiv ol Fpa/i^uariKo), nam secut»- 
dum Of Grammaiici di^curU : for the grammarians are tongue-learned ; 
siuoe it ought to be translated, Nam GramffuUici, qua dictttarUf doeenl^ 
Grammarians teach what they dictate. Here the interpreters ought 
to have given another expression, which might not express the same 
words, but the same kind of thing. Though I am apt to suspect here 
is some error in the Greek copy, and that it ought to be written 
i/iiSvv/iov ri n ^vvilvat Ka\ rw Xajn^avuv. 

And a little after he subjoins another example of ambiguity, 
which arises not frt>m the diversity of the signification of the same 
word, but from a different connection. To fioCXiaOai Xa^iiv /ic roue 
woX^fsc» ffoUemetiecipere pttgnantes, to be willing that I should receive 
the fighting men ; for so he translates it, instead of velU me capere /uMieSf 
to be willing that I take the enemies; and if one should read jSouAcad'c 
it is more perspicuous. VuUis tU ego capiam hosiesf will ye that I 
take the enemies Y For the pronoun may both so before and follow 
the verb capere. If it go before it the sense will be this. Will ye that 
I take the enemies Y If it follows, then this will be the sense, Are you 
willing tiiat the 'enemies should take me I He adds also another 
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example of the same kind, *A/»o i tiq ytv%^Kii, rouro yivwaidi, L e.. An 
quod quu novU koe noviL The ambiguity lies in rovro. If it should be 
taken in the accosatiTe case, the sense will be this. Whatsoever it is 
that anybody knows, that thing he knows to be. But if in the 
nominatiTe case, the sense will be this. That thing which anybody 
knows, it knows; as though that could not be known that knows not 
again by course. Again, he adds another example, *Apa i ric 6pg, 
rovro ipf ; 6f>f il rhv xtova, &af 6/»f 6 lefcov, that which any one 
sees, does that thing see; but he sees a post, does the post therefore 
■eef The ambiguity lies again in rovro, as we shewed before. 

But these sentences may be rendered into Latin well enough; but 
that whidi follows cannot possibly by any means be rendered,*A/Mi S ov 
^ifC dvaif rovro oft ^fjc ttvar, ^ric Si Xf0ov cTvac, oft apa ^^c Xf0oc 
tlyai. Which they thus render, puiat quod Pu dieU €$$$; hoe Itt dieii mm, 
dieis auiem lapidem mm, Itt erffo lapii dteii e$m. Pray, tell me what sense 
can be made of these words f For the ambiguity lies partly in the idiom 
of the Greek phrase, which is in the major and minor. Although in the 
migor there is another ambiguity in the two words i and rovro, which 
if ihaj be taken in the nominatire case the sense will be. That which 
tboa sayest thou art, that thou art|; but if in the acousatiTe case the 
sense will be, Whatsoever thou sayest is, that thou sayest is; and to 
this sense he subjoins \&o¥ ^^c <7vo(t but to the former sense he 
subjoins ah ipa ^ric Xf9oc ilvai. Catullus once attempted to imitate 
the propriety of the Greek tongue : 

Phaselus iste, qnem ridetis, hospites. 
Ait fuiflse nariom celerrimus. 

" My guests, that galley which you see, 
The most swift of the navy b, says he.** 

For so was this verse in the old edition. Those who write commen- 
taries on these places being ignorant of this, must of necessity err 
many ways. Neither, indeed, can that which immediately follows be 
perspicuous in the Latin. Ko) apa lari aiyCutra Xtyuv; Blrpov yap 
ioTi, rh atywvra Xlyttv; rh rt rhv Xiyovra acygv, leac ro ra Xlyopiva. 
That they have rendered thus : £i puUu, e$i tacentem^ dieere t Duplex 
enim eH^ taeenUm dieere; ei hune dieere iaoentem^ ei qua dicuntur. Are 
not these words more obscure than the boolu of the Sibyls! Bi. 
I am not satisfied with the Greek. 

Le, I will interpret it as well as I can. Is it possible for a man 
to speak while he is silent 1 This interrogation has a twofold sense, 
the one of which is false and absurd, and the other may be true; for 
it cannot possibly be that he who speaks should not speak what he 
does speak; that is, that he should be silent while he is speaking ; but 
it is possible that he who speaks may be silent of him who speaks. 
Although this example £iJls into another form that he adds a little 
dfter. And again, I admire that a little after, in that kind of am- 
that arises from more words ooi\joined, the Greeks have 



changed the word eeeulum into the letters iwlarmaOeu ri ypifuiareii 
■esing thai the Latin copies have it somh smiAmi. For here anaes a 
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double Htue, sither thftl tlw «ge itwlf might know tomathiag, or th^t 
■omebodjr might know the eg«. But thii ia ui aaner tnniUtion of it 
into alwva or K69110V, thut into ypaftftaTo. For it is a,hsnrd ton^ thftt 
lotten know uiTthing; bnt it ia no kbeurditjr to njr, ■««■tlmig u 
Imown to onr «ge^ or-that any one knowi hia ag*. And a little anor, 
where be proponnda an ambi^ity in the aocent, the traaaUtor doea 
not itiok to put Tirgil'a word* inatead of Hornet's, when there wai the 
same aeoaasi^ in that example, guiequid dioet uu, hoe ut, what thou 
wjeat ia, it ia. Aristotle out of Homer aaya, oS tamriinrai 6/itftf, 
if o3 ahonld be aspirated and drcumfleoted, it aoonda ia Latin Mitia, 
«i^M am^uirtmsit pluvid, by whose rain it putrefiea ; but if ofi be aouted 
and exile, it aoooda non eomptilrticU pluoid, it doea not putrefy with 
rain; and thta indoed ia taken out of the Iliad ip. Another ia, wStf/uv 
Si oI (ux'*C aploBat: the accent being placed upon the laat sjllabl* 
bat one aignifiea, grant to him; but placed upon the first ijrtlable 
ilSo/itv, signiBes, we grant. But the poet did net think Jupiter said, 
we grant to him; but commands the dream itself to grant him to , 
whom it is aent to obtain his desire. For SiSufUv is used for Sii^vKuu 
For these two of Homer these two are added out of oar poeta; af that 
out of the Odei of Horace ; 

Ue tuo loBgaa pcreante noctea, 
Lydia dormia. 

For if the accent be on «m being short, and fu be pronounced short, it 
is one word, metuo; that is timeo, I am afraid ; although this amUgoitjr 
liea not in the accent only, but also arises from the oompoaitioii. 
Thtj hare brought another example out of Virgil : 

Heu 1 quia nam tanti cinxerunt sthera nimbL 

Although here also the ambiguity lies in the composition. IK. 
Leonard, these things are indeed niceties worthy to be known; but in 
the meantime, I am afraid our entertainment should seem rather a 
sophistical one than a poetical one. At another time, if you please, 
we will hunt niceties and criticisms for a whole day together. La. 
^lat is as much as to say, we will hunt for wood in a grove, or seek 
for water in the sea. 

ffi. Where ia my Kouse 1 ifou. Here he is. 3i. Bid Margaret 
bring up the sweetmeats, ifou. I go, sir. Hi. What ! do you ooms 
again empty-handed 1 Jfou. She says she never thought of any 
sweetmeats, and that you have sat long enough already. Hi. I am 
afraid, if we should philosophise any longer eho will come and over- 
throw the table, as Xantippo did to Socrates; therefore it is better for 
na to take our sweetmeats in the garden; and there we may walk and 
talk freely, and let every one gather what fruit he likes best off of the 
trees. OwtU. We like your motion very well. Si, There ia a little 
qoing aweeter than any wine. 

Ca. How comee it about that your garden is neater than your 
hall. Bi, Because I spend moat of my tune here. If you like any- 
thing that is here, do not spare whatever yon find. And now if you 
think TVtt k»T* wklkod eooogh, what if' we should ait down togeUier 
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under ihii toil tree, and itmse np our muses. P^ Oome on then, let 
ns do sa UL The garden itself will afford ns a theme. P<ik. II you 
lead the wa/, we will follow /ou. Hi. Well, I will do sa He acts 
▼eiy prepos t erously who has a garden neatly trimmed up, and 
furnished with Tarious delicadiesy and at the same time has a mind 
adorned with no sciences nor yirtues. Z«. We shall helieye the 
muses themsdres are amongst us, if thou shalt giye us the same sen- 
tence in Terse. HL That is a great deal more easy to me to turn 
prose into Terse than it is to turn silyer into gold. Ze. Let us haye 
& then. 

JR Cui renidet hortus undiauaque flosculis, 

Animumque nullis expolitum doUbus 

Squallere patitur, is nicit prapostere. 

<' Whose garden is all ^pntced with flowers sweet, 
His soul meanwhile being impolite, 
Is fiur from doing what is meet" 

Here are Terses for you, without the muses or Apollo; but it will 
be Terr entertaininff if erery one of yon will render this sentence into 
aereral different kinds of Terse. Ze. What shall be his prize thai , 
gets the Tictory t Hi. This basket full either of apples, or plums, or 
cherries, or medlars, or pears, or of anything else he likes better. Le. 
Who should be the umpire of the trial of skill t Hi. Who shall but 
Cratot And therefore he shall be excused from Tersi^rinK» that he 
may attend the more diligently. Cr. I am afraid you will haTO such 
A land of judge as the cuckoo and nightingale once had, when they 
Tied one with the other who should sing best Hi. I like him if the 
vest da Ou. We like our umpire. B^o^, Leonard 

Ze. Oui tot deliciis renidet hortus, 
Herbis, floribus, arborumque fcBtu, 
£t multo et Tario, nee excelendum 
Curat pectus et artibus probatis, 
£t rirtutibus, is mihi yidetur 
Lieyo judido, parumque recta 

*' Who that his garden shine doth mind / 

With herbs and flowers, and fruits of yarious kind ; y 

And in meanwhile his mind neglected lies -^ 
Of art and yirtue yoid, he is not wisa" 

I haye said. Hi. Garinus bites his nails— w^ look for something 
elaborate from him. Co. I am out of the poetical Tein. 

Cura cui est, ut niteat hortus floscuUs ac foBtibuSy 
Negligenti excolere pectus disdplinis optimis ^ 
Hie labore, mihi ut Tidetur, ringitur prapostera 

• 

** Whose only care is that his sardens be 
With flowers and frmts fiinushed most pleasantly, 
But disregards his mind with art to grace, 
Bestows ms pains and cars mueh like an 
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^j. Ton fakre not bit your nails for notMng. Eu, Well, duM 107 
tern k Bsxt, thftt I i&fty do Bomethiug : 

Qui ibidet ut variis nitoitt cultiuimus hortiu 
Delieiia, pttiuus animum squallere, nee ullis 
Artibna expolieaa, huic eat priepoalen cunt 

"Wlto Oftree to have liis garden neat aad ture, 
And doth of oroaiuenU hu mind Icftve bare. 
Acta bat with & prepostei-ous care." 

We lutTS no n««d to spur Sbruliua on, for he is so fluent at Teiua tliat 

he ofUmtimet tamblee them out before he ia aware. 

Sh. Cui Ternat hortus cultUK et eleguis, 
Noo ppctuB ulIiB artibuB excolit, 

Pnejioslora is cura laborat. 
Sit ratio tibi prima mentis. 

" Wlio to make his garden spring much care imparts, ; * 

And jet neglects his mind to grace with arts, 
Acts wrong. Look chiefly to improve thy porta' 

JPa. Quisquis occurat variin ut hortus 
FloritinB vemet, neque pectus idem. 
Artibus Sanctis colit, hunc habet prnpostera oura. 
"Who to his soul prefers a flower or worse, 
May well be said to set the cart before the horse." 

Ri. Now let us try to which of us the garden will afford the moat 
tentenoes. L». How can so rich a garden but do that ? even this ross- 
bed will furnish me with what to say : As the beauty of a rose U 
Ming, so is youth soon gone ; you make haste to gaUier your row) 
before it withers; you ought more earnestly to endeavour that your 
youtji passes not away wi^ont fruit. Hi. It is a theme very fit for ft 
versa. Ca. As among trees, every one hath its fruits, so among mea 
every one hath his natural gifl. Eu. As the earth, if it be tilled, 
brings forth various things for human use, and boins neglected ia 
Dovered with thorns and briars, so the genius of a man, if it be aoooui- 
plished with honest studies, yields a great many virtues ; but if it be 
neglected, is overrun with various vices. Sb. A garden ought to ba 
dressed eveir year, that it may look handsome. The mind being onoo 
rumished with good learning, does always flourish and spring fortb. 
Pa. As the pleasantness of gardens does not draw the mind off from ■ 
honest studies, but rather invites it to them, so we ought to seek for 
inch recreations and divertisements as are not contrary to learning. 
Hi. Oh, brave I I see a whole swarm of sentences. 

Now for veise ; but befoi-e we go upon that, I am of the mind it 
will be no improper nor unprofitable exercise to turn the first senteuoo 
into Oreek verse as often as we hare tamed it into Latin. And let 
Loooard begin, that has been an old acquaintance of the Qreek poets. 
tn. 1 will bc^:in, if you bid me. Hi. I boUi bid and command you. 

Lt, *0 Kvrtfc Ivrtv fivdtfft ytkitv KoXoTp, 
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OvK fai KOfnffhCf oSroc ivK ipdi^ ^oviic» 
Dip} vXffovoc woiCfv rii ^vk* ti «pifirova. 

** He never entered wisdom's doora 
Who delights himself in simple flowers^ 
And his foal soul neglects to cleanse. 
This man knows not what yirtue means.* 

I hare begun, let him follow me that will. ffi. Gaiinns. Co. Naj, 
Hilary. Le. But I see here is Margaret coming upon us of a sudden ; 
she is bringing I know not what dainties. Si. if die does so she 
will do more than I thovffht she would da M j Fury, what hast brought 
ust Ma, Mustard-seed to season your sweetmeats. Are you not 
ashamed to stand prating here till I cannot tell what time of night f 
And yet you poets are always reflectinff af[ainst women's talkatiyeness. 
Or. Maigaret says rery right ; it is high time for erery one to go home 
to bed. At another time we will spend a day in this commendable 
land of contest Hi But who do you give the prise tot Or. For 
this time I allot it to myself^ for nobody has orercome but I. Si. 
How did you overcome that did not contend at all. Cr. Tou haye 
contended, but not tried it out I have overcome Maroaret, and that 
is more than any of you could do. Co. He demands what is his 
right; let him have the basket 

CONCERNING FAITH. 

Auliis, Barbahu. ^ 

Au. Salute freely is a lesson for children. But I cannot tell 
whether I should bid you be well or no. Ba. In truth, I had rather 
any one would make me well than bid me sa A tit. Why do you say 
that f Ba. Why t Because if you have a mind to know, you smell of 
brimstone or Jupiter^s thunderbolt There are mischievous deities, 
and there are harmless thunderbolts, that differ much in their original 
from those that are ominous. For 1 fancy you mean something M>out 
excommunication. Au. You are riffht. Ba. I have indeed heard 
dreadful thunders, but I never yet felt the blow of the thunderbolt 
Au. How sot Ba. Because I have never the worse stomach, nor my 
sleep the less sound. Aui But a distemper is commonly so much the 
more dangerous the less it ui felt But these brute thunderbolts, as 
you call them, strike the mountains and the seas. Ba, They do strike 
them indeed, but with strokes that have no effect upon them. There 
is a sort of lightning that proceeds from a glass or a vessel of brass. 
Au. Why, and that affrights toa Ba. It may be so, but, then, none 
but children are frightened at it None but God has thunderbolts 
that strike the souL Au, But suppose Ood is in His vicar. Ba. I 
wish He were. 

Au, A ffreat many folks admire that you are not become blacker 
than a coal before now. Ba. Suppose I were so, then the salvation 
of a lost person were so much the more to be desired if men followed 
the doctrine of the gospel. Au. It is to be wished indeed, but not to 
be spoken of. Ba. Why sot Au. That he that is smitten with the 
thuMerbolt may be ashuned and repent Ba, If God had done so 
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bj us we bad been all lost Au. Wbj eot B€l Because when we 
were enemies to God and worshippers of idols fighting under Batan'a 
banner, that is to say, erery way most accursed» then in an eapeci*l 
manner He spake to us by His Uon, and by His treating with us restored 
us to life when we were dead. A^ That thou sayest is indeed rerjr 
true. Bck. In truth it would go very hard with all such persona if 
the physician should avoid speaking to them whensoever any poor 
wretch was seised with a grievous distemper, for then he has moat 
occasion for the assistance of a doctor. Au. But I am afraid that you 
will sooner infect me with your distemper than I shall cure you of it. 
It sometimes falls out that be that visits a sick man is forced to be a 
lighter instead of a physician. Bcl Indeed, it sometimes happens ao 
in bodily distempers ; but in the diseases of the mind you have an. 
antidote ready against every contagion. Au, Wliat is that! B€l II 
strong resolution not to be removed from the opinion that has been 
fixed in you. But, besides, what need you fear to become a fighter 
where the business is managed by words 7 Au, There is something 
in what you say, if there be any hope of doing any good. ^a. While 
there is life there is ho|>e ; and according to St Paul, charity cannolT 
despair, because it hopes all things. 

Au. You observe very well, and ui>on this hope I may venture to 
discourse with you a little ; and if you will permit me, I will bo a 
physician to you. Bvl Do, with all jay heart Au, Inquisitive 
persons are commonly hated, but yet philosophers are allowed to be 
inquisitive afler every particular thing. Ba, Ask me anything that 
you have a mind to ask me. Au, 1 will try. But you must promise 
me you will answer me sincerely. Bcu I will promise you. But let 
me Know what you will ask me about Au, Concerning the apostles* 
creed. Bcl Symbolum is indeed a military word. I will be content to 
be looked upon an enemy to Christ, if I shall deceive you in this matter. 

Au. Dost thou believe in Ood the Father Almighty, and who 
made the heaven and earth. Ba, Yes, and whatsoever is contained 
in the heaven and earth, and the angels also, which are spirits. Au. 
When thou sayest God, wliat dost thou understand by it f B€l I 
understand a certain eternal mind which neither had beginning nor 
shall have any end, than which nothing can be either greater, wiser, or 
better. Au, Thou belie vest, indeed, like a good Christian. Ba, Who 
by His omnipotent beck made all things visible or invisible ; who by 
His wondernil wisdom orders and governs all things; who by His 
goodness feeds and n^ntains all things, and freely restored mankind 
when fidlen. 

Au, These are indeed three especial attributes in God. But what 
benefit dost thou receive by the knowledge of them ? Ba, When I 
conceive Him to be omnipotent I submit myself wholly to Him, in com- 
parison of whose majesty the excellency of men and angels is nothing. 
Moreover, I firmly believe whatsoever the Holy Scriptures teach to 
have been done, and also that what He hath promised shall be done 
by Him, seeing He can by His single beck do whatsoever He pleases, 
how impossible soever it may seem to man. And upon that account, 
distrustmg my own strength, I depend wholly upon Him who can do 
all things. When I consider His wisdom I attribute nothing at all to 
***▼ own, but I believe all things are done by Him righteously ant^ 
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josily, although the/ maj 8eem to human tense abeord or unjnst. 
when I animadyert on His goodness I see nothing in myself that I do 
not owe to free grace, and I think there is no sin so great but He is 
willing to forgive to a true penitent, nor nothing but what He will 
freely bestow on him that asks in faith. Au, Dost thou think that it 
la sufficient for thee to believe Him to be so t B<k, By no means. 
But with a sincere affection I put my whole trust and oonfidenoe in 
Him alone, detesting Satan, and sdl idolatry, and magic arts. I 
worship Him alone, preferring nothing before Him, nor equalling 
nothing with Him, neither aosel, nor my parents, nor children, nor 
wife, nor prince, nor riches, nor honours, nor pleasures ; beiug ready to 
lay down my life if He call for it, being assured that he cannot 
possibly perish who commits himself wholly to Him. 

Au, What, then, dost thou worship nothing, fear nothing, love 
nothing but God alone ? jRo. If I reverence anything, fear anything, 
or love anything, it is for His sake I love it, fear it, and reverence it ; 
referring all things to His glory, always giving tiianks to Him for 
whatsoever happens, whether prosperous or adverse, life or death. 
Au, In truth your confession is very sound so far. What do you 
think concerning the second person t ^o. Examine me. 

Au, Dost Uiou believe Jesus was God and man! Ba^, Tes.' 
Au, Ckmld it be that the same should be both immortal God and 
mortal man t Ba, That was an easv thing for Him to do who can do 
what He will And by reason of His divine nature, which is common 
to Him with the Father, whatsoever greatness, wisdom, and goodness 
I attribute to the Father, I attribute the same to the Son ; and what- 
soever I owe to the Father I owe also to the Son, but only that it hath 
seemed good to the Father to create the world by His Son, and to 
bestow all things on us through Him. Au. Why then do the Holy 
Scriptures more frequently call the Son Lord than God Y Bul Because 
God is a name of authority— that is to say, of sovereignty, which in an 
especial manner belongeth to the Father, who is absolutely the original 
of sll things, and the fountain even of the Godhead itself Lord is the 
name of a redeemer and deliverer, although the Father also redeemed 
us by His Son, and the Son is God, but of €k>d the Father. But the 
Father only is from none, and obtains the first place among the divine 
persons. 

Au, Then, dost thou put thy confidence in Jesus Y Ba. Why 
not Y Au, But the prophet calls him accursed who puts his trust in 
man. Bcl But to this Man alone hath all the power in heaven and 
earth been given, that at His name every knee should bow, both of 
things in heaven, things in earth, and things under the earth. 
Although I would not put my chief confidence and hope in Him 
unless fie were God. Au, Why do you call Him sonY Bcl Lest 
any should imagine Him to be a creature. Au, Why an only sonY 
Ba, To distinguish the natural son from the sons by adoption, the 
honour of which simame He imputes to us also, that we may look for 
no other besides this Son. Au, Why would He have Him to be made 
man who was God Y Ba, That being man, He might reconcile man 
to God. 

Au, Doet thou believe He was conceived without the help of man, 
by the operation of the Holy Ghost^ and bom of the undefiled Virgin 
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Mbit, taking ft mortal body of her ubctuioe } JIck Ym. J«i. Whj 
vould He be n born t Ba. Bomum it ao beeune Ood to be bora ; 

beeaoH it beame Him to be bom in thia manner, who wm to oleuiM 
kMVf the filthineu of oar conception uid birtb. God would have Him 
to be bom the Son of mui, that we being rweneratod unto Him, might 
bo made the lona of Ood. An. Doet t£on believe that He lired here 
U)>on earth, did mirftclea, taught thoae things tlmt are recorded to oa ia 
the goepel t Ba. Ay, more certainly than I beliere f on to be ft maa. 
Au, I am not an Ajmleiai turned inude out, that jau ahoold aaqkoct 
that an au lies hid under the form of a man. But do yon beliere this 
Tery person to be the very Messiah whom the typei of the Iftw 
nhadowed out, which the omole of the pronhete promised, which tbo 
Jews looked for so many agesl Ba. I believe nothing more firmly. 
Ati. Dost thou believe His doctrine and life are suSdont to lead na to 
perfect piety 1 3a. Yes, perfectly safficient. 

Au. Dost thon believe that the same was really apprehended by 
the Jews, bonnd, buflotod, beaten, spit upon, mocked, soouiged under 
Pontius Pilata, and lastly nailed to the oroaa, and there diedt Br, 
Yes, I do. Ail Do you believe Him to have been free from all the* 
law of sin wliatsoeverl Ba. Why sliould I noti A. lamb without 
spot. Au. Dost thou believe Ho suffered all these things of Hia own 
accord T Ba. Not only willingly, but even with great desire ; bnt 
according to the will i^ His Father. Au. Why would the Father 
have His only Son, being innocent and moat dear to Him, nffer 
all these thingst Ba. That by this sacrifioe He might reoonoile 
to Himself us who were guilty, we putting our confidence and 
hope in His name. Au. Why didOodBufTerallmaulEindthnstoikllt 
And if He did suffer them, was there no other way to be found out to 
repair our fall 1 Ba. Not human reason, bnt fiuUi hath iionuaded me 
of this, that it could be done no way better nor more bcnefidally for our 
salvation. 

Au. Why did this kind of death please Him bcstt Ba. Becaoae 
in the esteem of the world it was the most disgraceful, and becanse 
the torment of it was cruel and lingering; because it was meet for Him 
who would invite all the nations of the worid unto salvation, withHia 
members stretched out into every coast of the world, and c^ off men 
who were glued unlo earthly cares to heavenly things; and, last of 
ail, that Ho might represent to ns the bracen serpent that Moses set up 
upon a polo, that whoever should fix his eyes ujwn it should be healed 
of the wounds of the serpent, and fulfil the prophet's promise who 
prophesied, " Say ye among the nations God liath reigned from a 
tree." Au. Why should He bo buried aiBo, and that so curiously 
anointed with myrrh and ointments, inclosed in a new tomb cut out 
of a hard and natural rock, the door being sealed, and also publio 
watchmen set there T Ba. Tliat it might be the more maiufsst that 
He was really dead. Au. Why did He not rise again presentlyl 
Ba. For the very same reason ; for if His death hod been donbtful, Hia 
resurrection had been doubtful too ; but He would have that to be aa 
certain as possible could be. 

^u. Do you believe Hia soul descended into hell 1 Ba. Sk, 
Cyprian affirms that this clause was not formerly inserted either in the 
B«mfta creed or in the creed of the eaatem ohorches, neither is it 
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^r^QOorded in Tertullian^ a rerj ancient writer. And jet notwitL- 

^rtaoding, I do firmlj believe it, both because it agrees with tiie 

X^Tophecj of tiie psalm^ ** Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell ;" and 

«a^gmin, *' O Lord» thou hast brought mj soul out of helL" And also 

^because the apostle Peter, in the third chapter of his first epistle (of 

'^Jie author whereof no man ever doubted), writes after this manner, 

^* Being put to death in the flesh, but quickened hj the Spirit, in which 

«also He xaune and preached hj His spirit to those that were in prison." 

^But though I believe He descended into hell, jet I believe He did not 

gauffer anything there. For He descended not to be tormented there, 

^kot that He might destroy the kingdom of Satan. Atk Well, I hear 

-^aoihing yet that is impious ; but He died that He might restore us to 

Sife Agun» '^^o were dead in sin. 

JBut why did He rise to Itfe again) Ba. For three reasons 

^sspedally. Au. Which are they f ^o. First of all, to give us an 

~ hope t>f out resurrection. Seccmdly, that we might know that 

[e in whom we have placed the safety of our resurrection is immortal, 

id shall never die. Lastly, that we being dead in sins by repentance, 

id, buried together with Hiro by baptism^ should by His grace be 

^Kmiaed up again to newness of life. 

^u. Do you believe that the very same body that died upon the' 
^erois^ which revived in the gmve, which was seen and handled by the 
disciples, ascended into heaven t Ba, Yes, I do. Au. Why would 
^e leave the earth f Ba. That we might all love Him spiritually, 
maid that no man should appropriate Christ to himself upon the earth, 
^ut'that we should equally lift up our minds to heaven, knowins that 
^mr Head is thera For if men now so much please themselves in the 
colour and shape of the garment, and do bocwt so much of the blood of 
^e foreskin of Christ, and the milk of the Virgin Mary, what do you 
Ihink would have been had He abode on the earth eating and dis- 
coursing 1 What dissensions would those peculiarities of His body 
have t>ccasioned7 

Au. Dost thou believe that He, being made immortal, sitteth at 
the right hand of the Father t Ba, Why nott As being lord of all 
things, and partaker of all His Father's kingdom, He promised His dis- 
ciples that this should be, and He presented this sight to His martyr 
Stephen. Au, Why did He shew iti Ba. That we may not be 
disoouraffed in anything, well knowing what a powerful defender and 
lord we have in heaven. 

Au. Do you believe that He will come again in the same body 
to judge the quick and the dead t Ba. As o^rtain as I am that 
those things the prophets have foretold concerning Christ hitherto 
have oome to pass, so certain I am that whatsoever Me would have us 
look for for the future shall come to pass. We have seen His first 
ccmiing according te the predictions of the prophets, wherein He came 
in a low condition to instruct and save. We shall also see His second, 
when He will come on high in the glory of His Father, before whose 
judgment-seat all men of every nation and of every oondition, whether 
kings or peasants, Greeks or Scythians, shall be oompelled to appear ; 
and not <nily those whom at that coming He shall find alive, but also 
all those who have died from the beginning of the world, even until 
thai tiae^ «hall suddenly be raised and behold his Judge, every one in 
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hU own bodjr. The biMaed Aogeli klu shall be there u fiuthful 
aervuiU, uA the deviU to be judged. Then He will from on high 
prosouno» that unvoidablo eentence, which will cast the devil, tt^ether 
with thoae that have taki<ii hie part, into eternal puniBhrnent, that thej 
may not after thai be able to do mischief to anjr. He will tranaUte 
the godl]r, being freed from all trouble, to a fellowehip with Him in 
Hit hearenlf kingdom— although He woald have the da; of Uia 
coming unknown to all. Jm. I hear no error jtA^ Let oi now 
come to the third peraoii. Ba. Aa you pleaee. 

Ak. DoettLou belirvo in the Holy Spirit 1 £a, I do believe that 
it ■■ true God, together with the Father and the Son. I beliera they 
that wrote mm the book» of the Old and New TeaUnienta were inspired 
bjr it, without whose help no man attains salvation. ^M. Why is ho 
called a spiritt Ba. Itocntise aa our bodies do live by breath, so our 
minds are quickened by the secret inspiration of the Holv Spirit. 
Au. Is it not lawful to call the Father a spirit I Ba. Why nott 
A H. Are not then the persons coafounded T Ba. No, not at «U, for 
the Father is called a spirit, because He is without a body, which ^ 
thing is oommon to all the persons according to their divine nature ; 
but the third person is called a spirit, because he breathes out and 
transfuses himself insensibly into our minds, even as tbe air breathes 
from the land or the rivers. Au. Why is t)ie name of Son given to 
the second person 1 Da. Because of His perfect likeness <» natnre 
and will Au. Is the Son more like the Father than the Holy SpiritI 
Ba. Not according to tlie divine nature, except that He resembles the 
iperty of the Father the more in this, that tlie spirit proceeds from 
m aUo. Au. What hinders then but that the Holy Spirit may be 
called Son. Ba. Because, as St. Hilary saith, I nowhere read that 
he was b^otten, neither do I read of his father ; I read of the Spirit, 
and that proceeding from. 

Au. Why is the Father olono called Ood in the creedl So. 
Because He, ss I have said before, is simply the author of all things that 
are, and the fountain of the whole deity. Au. Sj>eak in plainer terms. 
Ba. Because nothing can be named which hath not its original frona 
the Father. For, indeed, in this very thing, that the Son and Holy 
Spirit is Ood, they acknowledge that they received it from the Father ; 
therefore the chief authority, that is to say, the cause of beginning, is 
in the Father alone, because He alone is of none. But yet, in the 
creed it may be so taken, that the name of God may not be proper to 
one person, but used in general ; because it is distinguished anerwards 
by the term of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit into one God ; whicli 
word of nature comprehends the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit^ that ia 
to say, the three persons. 

Au, Dost thou believe in the holy church t £11, No. Aw. 
What say ja-a ! Do you not believe in it ) Ba. I believe in the holy 
church which is the body ef Christ — that is to say, a certain congrega- 
tion of all men thronghout the whole world, who agree in the faith of' 
the gospel, who worship one God the FaUier, who put their whole 
confidenoa in his Sob, who are guided by the same Spirit of Him, 
from whose fellowship he ia cut off that oommita a deadly sin. Au. 
But why do you stick to say, I believe in the holy churoh t Ba. 
Because St Oypriaa hath taught me, that we most believe in Ood 
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alone, in whom we abeolotely put all our confidence. WhereM the 
lordly properly so called, although it consistB of none but good men, 
jet it consists of men who of ^>od maj become bad, who maj be 
deceiTed, and deoeiye others. 

Au» What do tou think of the communion of saints t Ba, This 
•rtide is not at all meddled with by Cyprian, when he particularly 
shews what in such and such churches u more or less used ; for he 
thus connects them : For there foUoweth after this saying, the holy 
church, the forgiyeness of sins, the resurrection of this flesh. And 
aome are of opinion that this psii does not differ from the former, but 
that it explains and enforces what before was called the holy church ; 
8o that the church is nothing else but the profession of -one God, one 
gospel, one faith, one hope, the participation of the same spirit and 
the same sacraments. To be short, sucQi a kind of commumon of all 
good things, among all godly men, who haye been from the beginning 
of the world, eyen to the end of i<^ as the fellowship of the members of 
the body is between one another. So that the good deeds of one may 
help another, until they become liyely members of the body. But out 
of tiiis society eyen one's own good works do not further his salyation, 
unless he be reconcUed to the holy congreffation ; and therefore it 
IbUows the forgiyenees of sins, because out of the church there is no 
remission of sins, although a man should pine himself away with 
repentance, and exercise works of charity. In the church, I say, not 
of heretics, but the holy church — that is to say, gathered by the spirit 
of Christ, there is forgiyeness of sins by baptism, and after baptism by 
repentance, and the keys giyen to the church. Au, Thus far they are 
the words of a man that is sound in the faith. 

Do you belieye that there will be a resurrection of the flesh f Ba, 
I should belieye all the rest to no purpose, if I did not belieye this, 
which is the head of all. Au, What dost thou mean when thou 
sayest the flesh t Bck, A human body animated with a soul. Au, 
Shall eyery soul receiye its own body which is left dead f Ba, The 
yery same from whence it went out ; and therefore, in Cyprian's creed, 
it is added, of this flesh. ilu. How can it be that the body which 
hath be<m now so often changed out of one thing into another can rise 
ssain the same t Ba, He who could create whatsoeyer He would out 
of nothins, is it a hard matter for Him to- restore to its former nature 
that whi<m hath been changed in its form f I do not dispute anxiously 
which way it can be done ; it is sufficient to me that He who hatL 

{promised that it shall be so is so true that He cannot lie, and so power- 
dl as to be able to bring to pass with a beck whatsoeyer He pleases. 
Ah. What need will there be of a body then t Ba. That the whole 
man may be glorified with Christ» who in this world was wholly 
afflicted with Christ 

Ah. What means that which He adds, and life eyerlasting 1 Ba. 
Lest any one should think that we shall so rise *fg^> as the frogs 
reyiye at the beginning of the spring, to die again. For here is a two- 
Ibid death of the body that is common to all men, both good and bad ; 
and of the soul, and uie death of the soul is sin. But after the resurreo-. 
tion the godly shall'haye eyerlasting life, both of body and souL Nor 
shall the Dody be then any more obnoxious to disease, old age, hunger, 
thiisl^ pain, weariness^ death, or any inconyeniences ; but being made 
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■piritoal, it ahkl) be mond m the iinril will have iL Nor ■IwU the 
•oul be ftnj more Ktlieited with miv Tion or eormwi, but ahall for 
ever enjoj the ehiefeit good, which u God himwlfl On the eouttarj, 
rtemkl d«>th, both of body knd soul, shall mih upon the wiAad. For 
their bod; ahall be nude immortal, in order to the enduring everlttBt- 
ing torment!, and their soul to be continnall/ vexed with the gtipea of 
their lina, without anj hope of pardon. 

Au. Doet thon boliove tbcao things from th/ -rtirj heart, and 
nnfeigncdi; I Ba. I believe them so certninlf, I tell yon, that I aa 
.ot so sure that 70U Ulk with rae. Ah. When I was at Home I did 
not find all so aonnd in the fsith. Ba. Najr ; but if 7011 «^^—'iff 
thoroughlj, jou will find a great manj others, in other plaeea too, 
which do not so firmly believe these things. Au. Well, then, aince 
yon agree with ua in bo many and weiehty pointa, wluit hinden that 
you are not wholly on our side 1 Ba. I have a mind to hear thai of 
ynn ; for I think that I am orthodox. Although I will not w»mat 
for my life ; yet I endeavour all I can that it may be anitable to mj 
prufeaaion. ^u. How comes it about, then, that there ia so grottt » 
war between you and the orthodox t 

Ba. Do von inquire into that. But hark you, doctor, if yon m 
not displeased with this introduction, tnke a small dinner with me ; 
and after dinner you may inquire of everytliing at leisure ; I will giTO 
you both arms to feel my pulse, and you sliali see both stool and nnne ; 
and after that, if you please, yon shall anatomise this whole breait of 
mine, that you may make a better judgment of me. Au. But I nuke 
it a matter of scniple to eat with thcc. Ba. But physicisjii uee to eat 
with their patients, that they might better observe what they love, and 
wherein they are irregular. Au. But I am o&nid lest I should nem 
to &vour heretics, Ba. Nay, but there is nothing more roligiona than 
to fiivour heretics. Au. How so 1 Ba. Did sot Paul wish to be 
made an anathema for the Jews, which were worse tlian heretics I 
Doea not he favour him that endeavours that a man may be made a 
good man of a had man I An. Yes, he does so. Ba, Well, then, do 

Jou favour me thus, and you need not fear anything. Av. I never 
card a aick man sjuwer more to the purpose. Well, oome on, let me 
dine with you then. Ba. You shall be entertained in a phyncal way, 
as it becomes a doctor by his patient, and we will so refresh our bodies 
with food, that the mind shall be never the luss fit for disputation. Jtt. 
Well, let it be so, with good birds (Le, with good success). Ba. N», 
it shall be with had fishes, unless you chsnoe to have forgot that it u 
Friday, Avl. Indeed, that is beaulea our creed. 



THE OLD MEN'S DIALOGUE. 
Xtutbm», Pampinu, PviygaMnu, Glj/eion, ffuguitio, and ffarty A« 



Jm. What DOW &oea do I eee here t If I am not mistaken, or do 
not see dear, I eee three old oompaniona sitting by me — Pampirus, 
Polygamna,uul01ycion; they are oertainl;f the veir same. 7^ What 
do yon meanf with your glaat eye% you winrd t Pray, come nearer' a 
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little, Eoselnaa. P<k Hail, heartily, my wished-for Eusebios. GL 
All health to you the best of men« Jl^u. One bleasinff upon you all, 
my dear friends. What god or .proTidential ehance has brousht us 
together now, for I belieye none of us have seen the one the other for this 
forty years. Why, Mercury^ with his mace could nothaye more luckily 
brooght us together into a circle ; but what are you doing here f Pa, 
We are sitting. Eu, I see that, but what do you sit fort Po. We 
wait for the Antweq» waggon. Eu, What, are you going to the ftdrf 
Po. We are so, but rather spectators than traders, though one has one 
business and another has another. Eu, Well, and I am going thither 
myself too. But what hinders you that you are not going f Po. We 
haye not agreed with the waggoner yet. 

- Eu. These waggoners are a surly sort of people; but are you 
willing that we put a trick upon them! Po, With all my heart, if it 
can be done fairly. E^ We will pretend that we will zo thither afoot 
together. Po, They will sooner belieye that a crabfish will fly, than 
that such heayy fellows as we will take such a journey on foot. Eu. 
WiU you follow good wholesome adyice f Po. Tes, by all means. 
€fl. They are a drinking, and the longer they are a fuddUng the more 
danger we shall be in of being oyertumed in the dirt. Po. Tou must 
eome yery early, if you find a waggoner sober. 01, Let us hire the 
waggon for us four by ourselyes, that we may set to Antwerp the sooner ; 
it is but a little more charge, not worth minding, and this expense will 
be made up by many advantages, we shall have the more room, and shall 
pass the journey more pleasantly in mutual conversation. Po. Glycion 
IS much in the right of it. For good company in a journey does the 
office of a coach, and according to the Greek proverb, we shall have 
more liberty of talking, not about a waggon, but in a wa^^n. 

€^ Well, I have made a bargain, let us set up. Now I have a mind 
to be merry, seeing I have had the good lu<uc to see my old dear 
comrades after so long a separation. Eu, And methinks I seem to 
grow young again. Po. How many years do you reckon it since we 
Uved together at Paris t Eu, I believe it is not less than two and forty 
years. Pa, Then we seemed to be all pretty much of an age. Eu, 
We were so, pretty near the matter, for if there was any difference it 
was very little. /Vk But what a great difference does there seem to 
be nowt For Olycion has nothing of an old man about him, and 
Polygamus looks old enough to be his grand&ther. Eu. Why, truly 
he. does so, but what should be the reason of it! Pa, Whatt why 
either the one loitered and stopped in his course, or the other run 
faster (outrun him). Eu. Oh, time does not stay, how much soever 
men may loiter. 

Po, Come, tell us, Olydon, truly, how many years do you number. 
GL More than ducats in mypocket. Po, Well, but how many t GL 
Threescore and six. Eu. vHiy, thou wilt never be old. Po, But by 
what arts hast thou kept off old age, for you have no grey hairs, nor 
wrinkles in your skin, your eyes are lively, your teeth are white and 
even, you have a fresh colour and a plump body. OL I will tell you 
my «rt^ ^V^^ condition you will tell us your art of coming to be old so 
soon. Po. I agree to the condition, I will do it. Then tell us whither 
you went when you left Farist GL I wont directly into my own 
«mntqTf and by uat time I had been there ahnost a year, I b^gan to be- 
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tldnk myielf what oourie of life to chooM^ wbidi I tlMraght to be a n^^ 
of greet importence as to my fiitare beppineM ; eo I cest mj thoai^ti 
about what had been snooeasful to eome, and what bad been nrnnnrw 
ful to others. Po. I admire you had eo mudi prudence, when jou 
were ss great a maggot ss anj m the world when joa were at nsoL 
GL Then mj age didpermit a little wildness. But» mj good fiiend, joa 
must know, I did not do all this neither .of mj own motber-witk /V. 
Indeed I stood in admiration. GL Before I engaged iiranjthing^ I 
applied to a certain dtiMU, a man of grayit^, of we greatest pmdenee 
by long experienoey and of a general reputation with ms iellow-oitisenSi 
end in my opinion the most nappy man in the world. JBu, You did 
wisely. 

GL Br this man's advice I married a wifo. Pa. Had she a Teiy 
good portion t GL An indifferent good one, and according to the 
proverb, in a competent proportion to my own. For I had just enough 
to do my business, and tnis matter succeeded to my mind. Pa, What 
was your sge thent GL Almost two and twenty. Pa, O bappgr man! 
67. But do not mistake the matter, all this was not owing to iortune 
neither. Pa, Why so t ^^ I will tell you, some love before they 
choose, I made my choice with judgment first, and then loved afterwards, 
and nevertheless I married this woman more for the soke of posterity 
than for any carnal satisfaction. With her I lived a very pleaaant 1^ 
but not above eight years. Pa, Did she leave you no children f GL 
Nay, I have four alive, two sons and two daughters. 

Pa. Do you live as a private person, or in some public office t 
Gl. I have a public employ. I might have happened to nave got into 
a higher post, but I chose this because it was credible enough to 
secure me from contempt, and is free from troublesome atten&noe. 
And it is such that nobody need object against me that I live only 
for myself; I have also something to spare now and then to assist a 
friend. With this I live content, and it is the very height of my 
ambition. And then 1 have taken care so to execute my office, to 
give more reputation to my office than I received from it; this I 
account to be more honourable than to boiTOw my dignity fh>m the 
splendour of mj office. £u. Without all controversy. GL By this 
means I am advanced in years and the affections of my follow-citizens. 
Eu, But that is one of the most difficult things in the world, when 
with very good reason there is this old saying : He that has no enemiea 
has no friends ; and, envy is always an attendant on felicity. 

GL Envy always is a concomitant of a pompous folioity, but a 
mediocrity is safe ; this was always my study, not to make any advan- 
tage to myself from the disadvantages of other people. I embraced as 
much as I could that which the Greeks call freedom from the encum- 
brance of business. I intermeddled with no one's affairs ; but especially 
I kept m vself clear from those that could not be meddled with without 
gaining the ill will of a great many. If afriend wants my assistance, I 
so serve him as thereby not to procure anv enemies to myselfl In 
ise of any misunderstanding between me and any persons, I endeavour 
to soften it by clearing myself of suspicion, or to set all right again by 
g3od offices, or to let it die without taking notice of it. I always avoid 
oontention ; but, if it shall happen, I had rather lose my money than 
my friend. Upon the whole, I act the part of Mitio in the comedy,—- 
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I mffront no man, I carry a cheerful countenance to all, I salute and / 
re-8alute afiably, I find no fault with what anj man purposes to do or [ 
doe& I do not prefer myself before other people, I let erery one ex^jov ! 
his opinion ; what I would have kept as a secret I tell to nobodj. I 
nerer am curious to prr into the pnyaoies of other men. If I happen 
to come to the knowledge of anything, I never blab it. As for absent 
persons, I either say nothing at all of them, or speak of them with / 
kindness and civility. Great part of the quarrels that anse between j 
men come from the intemperance of the tongue. I never breed | 
quarrels Or heighten them ; but wherever opportunity happens, 1 1 
either moderate them or put an end to them. By these methods j 
I have hitherto kept dear ii envy, and have maintained the affections 1 
€imj fellow-citizens. 

Fa, Did you not find a single life irksome to you t OL Nothing 
bappened to me in the whole course of my life more afflicting than the 
death of my wife, and I could have passionately wished that we might 
bave grown old together, and might have enjoyed the comfort of the 
common blessing, our children. Sut since Providence saw it meet it 
should be otherwise, I judged that it was best for us both, and there- 
fore did not think there was cause for me to afflict myself with grie^ 
that would do no good neither to me nor the deceased. Po. WhtLt, 
had you never an inclination to marry again, especially the first having 
been so happy a match to you t GL 1 had an inclination so to do ; 
but as I married for the sake of children, so for the sake of my children 
I did not marry again. Po. But it is a misenble case to lie alone 
whole nights without a bedfellow. 

GL I^othinir is bard to a willinff mind. And then do but consider 
the benefits ofinAfigTe lite. There are some people in the world who 
will be for making the worst of everything ; such a one Crates seemed 
to be, or an epigram under his name, summing up the evils of human 
life. And the resolution is this, that it is best not to be bom at all. 
Now Metrodorus pleases me a great deal better, who picks out what is 
good in it ; this makes life the pleasantor. Ana I brought my mind to 
Uiat temper of indifference never to have a violent aversion or fondness 
for anything. And by this it comes to pass, that if any good fortune 
happens to me, I am not vainly transported or grow insolent ; or if 
anything {Mb out cross, I am not much perplexed. Pet, Truly, if you 
can do this, vou are a greater philosopher than Thales himself. GL 
If anv uneasiness in my mind rises (as mortal life produces many of 
them), I cast it immediately out of my thoughts, whether it be firom 
the sense of an affront offered or anything done unhandsomely. Po, 
WeU, but there are some provocations that would raise the anger of 
the most patient man alive, as the saudnesses of servants frequently 
are. GL I suffer nothing to sta]^ lonff enouffh in my mind to make 
an impression. If I can cure them I do it, if not I reason thus with 
mvsel^ What good will it do me to torment myself about that which 
will be never the better for it f In short, I let reason do that for me 
at first which, after a litUe while, time itself would do. And this I 
be sore to take care o( not to suffer any vexation, be it never so greats 
to go to bed with me. JSu, No wonder that you do not grow old» 
who are of that temper. OL Well, and that I may not conceal any* 
tUng fimn fiianday m an espedal manner I have kept this guard upon 
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myself, never to oommit anything that might be a reflection either on 
mj own honour or that of my diUdreni J^gs jA9ro.ia.]uitlu]iiUB^ 
t ronbleeome than a guilty oonadenoe. And if I have committed a 
iknlty 1 don't go to bda l>eR>Y9"Ti»Te reconciled mpelf to (ML 1^ be 
at peace with God is the fountain of true tranquillity of mind, or as the 
Greeks call it, ivOvfda. For they who lire thus, men can do them 
gneat iigunr. 
.Jr Eu> Have you neyer any anxious thoughts upon the appreheo- 
^sion of death t OL No more than I haye for the day of my birth. I 
know I must die, and to liye in the fear of it may possibly shorten my 
life, but to be sure it would neyer make it longer. So that I care for 
nothing else but to live piously a nd comfortably,^ and .leave the rest to 
J b^roviaeny ; and a man caimoTEve'KappiIylbEat does noi^'GycTmouily. < 
Pa. But I should grow dI3 wilh'ifie tiresomeness of living ao long m 
the same place, though it were Borne itsel£ OL The dianginff of 
place has indeed something of pleasure in it ; but then, as Ibrrang 
travels, though perhaps they may add to a man's experience^ yet they 
are liable to a great many dangers. I seem to myself to travel over 
the whole world in a map, and can see more in histories than if I had 
rambled through sea and land for twenty years tc^^ether, as Ulysses 
did. I have a little country house about two miles out of town, and 
there sometimes of a citizen I become a countryman, and bavinff 
recreated myself there, I return again to the city a new comer, ^d 
salute and am welcomed as if I had returned from the new found 
islands. Eu. Don't you assist nature with a little physio t OL I 
never vras let blood, or took pills nor potions in my life yek If I foel 
any disorder coming upon me, I drive it away witii spare diet or the 
country air. 

Eu. Do you not study sometimes t OL 1 Ao. In that is the 
greatest pleasure of my life. But I make a diversion of it» but not a 
toil. I study either for pleasure or profit of my life, but not for osten- 
tation. After meat I have a collation of learned stories, or else some- 
body to read to me, and I never sit to my books above an hour at a 
time. Then I get up and take my violin and walk about in my 
chamber and sing to it, or else ruminate upon what I have read ; or if 
I have a good companion vrith me, I relate it, and after a while I return 
to my book again. Eu. But toll me, now, upon the word of an honest » 
man, do you feel none of the infirmities of old age, which are said to be/ 
a great many t GL My sleep is not so sound nor my memory so good, 
unless I fix anything deeply in it Well, I have now acquitted myself 
of my promise. I have laid open to you those magical arts bv which I 
have kept myself younff, and now let Polygamus tell us fairly how he 
brought old age upon him to that degree. Pa, Indeed, I will hide 
nothin|^ from such trusty companions. Eu. Tou will tdl it to those 
that will not make a discourse of it. 

^ Po. Tou very i^rell know I indulged my appetite when I was at 
Paris. Eu. We remember it very well. But we thought that you 
had left your rakish manners and your youthful way of living at Paris. 
Po. Of the many mistresses I had there I took one home^ who was bi^ 
with child. Eu. What, into your father^s house t Pa. Directly* 
thither; but I pretended she was a friend's wife, who was to come to 
her in a little time. Ok Did your &ther believe itf Pa He smeU 
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the matter out in three or four days' time, and then there was a cruel 
scolding. Howerer, in this interim I did not leave off feasting, 
gaming, and other extravagant diversions. And, in short, my father 
continuing to rate me, saying he would have no such oackling gossips 
under his roof, and ever and anon threatening to discard me, I marched 

(bff, removed to another place with my pullet, and she brought me some 
young chickens. P€l Where had you money all the while! Po, 
Mr mother gave me some by stealth, and I ran over head and earn in 
debt Bu, Had anybodv so little wit as to lend you f Po. There 
mre some persons who will trust nobody more readily than they will a 
'spendthrin. P«l And what nextt 

Po. At last my father was going about to disinherit me in good 
earnest Some friends interposed and made up the breach upon this 
condition, that I should renounce the French woman and marry one 
of our own country. JSu, Was she your wifet Pa, There had 
passed some words between us in the future tense, but there had been 
carnal copulation in the present tense. £u. How could you leave 
lier then! Pa, It came to be known afterwards that my French woman 
liad a French husband that she had eloped from some time before, 
i^ But it seems you have a wife now. Po, None besides this, whidi 
is my eighth. £u. The eighth 1 Why, then you were named 
Polygamus by way of prophecy. Perhaps they all died without 
children. Po. Nay, there was not one of them but left me a litter, 
which I have at home. Eu, I had rather have so many hens at 
home, which would lay me ^gs. Are vou not weary of wifeinff t 
Po, I am so weary of it that if this eightn should die to-day I would 
marry the ninth to-morrow. Nay, it vexes me that I must not have 
two or three, when one cock has so many hens. Eu, Indeed I don't 
wonder, Mr. Cock, that you are no fatter, and that you have brought 
old age upon you to that degree ; for nothing brings on old age faster 
than excessive and hard drinking, keeping late hours, and whoring, 
extravagant love of women, and immoaerate venery. But who main- 
tains your family all this while t 

Po, A small estate came to me by the death of my father, and I 
work hard with my hands. Eu. Have you given over study then t 
Po, Altogether. I have brought a noble to ninepence, and of a master 
of seven arts I am become a workman of but one art Eu. Poor 
man I So many times you were obliged to be a mourner and so many 
times a widower. Po. 1 never lived sinsle above ten days, and the 
new wife always put an end to the mourning for the old one. So you 
have in truth the epitome of my life; and I wish Paropirus would give 
us a narration of his life. He bears his affe well enough, for, if I am 
not mistaken, he is two or three years older than L Pa, Truly, I 
will tell it you, if vou are at leisure to hear such a romance. Eu, 
Nay, it will be a pleasure to hear it 

Pa, When I went home my andent father began to press me 
earnestly to enter into some course of life that might make some 
addition to what I had, and after long consultation merchandising 
was what I took ta Po. I admire this wav of life pleased you more 
than any other. Pa, I was naturally greedy to know new things, to 
■ee various countries and cities, to learn languages and the customs 
and manners of meui and merchandise seemed the most^apposite to 
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that purpose, from which a general knowledge of things p r oeee d a 
Po. But a wretched one, which is often purchased with inoonTenienoea 
jPo. It is so; therefore mj &ther gare me a good large stoek, thai I 
might begin to trade upon a good foundatioiv And at the mme time 
I courted a wife with a good fortune, but handsome enough to hsTe 
gone off without a portion. Eu, Did you succeed t Pa. Ko. 
Before I came home I lost all, stock and Mock. Eu^ Perhaps bf 
shipwreck. Pa. By shipwreck indeed 1 For we ran upon mors 
dangerous rocks than those of Scillj. Eu, In what sea did jou 
happen to run upon that rockt or what is the name of itf Pm, I 
cannot tell what sea it is in, but it is a rock that is infitmous for the 
destruction of a great many, they call it Alea (dice, the devil's bones) 
in Latin; how you call it in Greek I cannot telL Eu. O fbdl 
Pa. Nay, my father was a gi'eater fool to trust a yonng fop with such 
a sum of money. 

Gl And what did you do next t Pa, Why, nothing at all; but 
I began to think of hanging myself GL Was your &ther so im* 
placable then ? for such a Toss might be made up again^ and an, 
allowance is always to be made to one that makes the first esmr» and 
much more it ought to be to one that tries all things. Pa. lloiigh 
what you say may be true, I lost my wife in the meantime. For u 
soon as the maid's parents came to understand what they must expect, 
they would have no more to do with me, and I was oyer head and ears 
in loye. Gl. I pity thee. But what did you propose to yourself 
after that t Pa. To do as it is usual in desperate coses. My father 
had cast me off, my fortune was consumed, my wife was loat^ I wss 
eyerywhero called a sot, a spendthrift, a rake, and what noL Then I 
began to deliberate seriously with myself whether I should hang 
myself or no, or whether I should throw myself into a monastery. 
Eu. You were cruelly put to it. I know which you would choose, the 
easier way of dying. Pa. Nay, sick as I was of life itself, I pitched 
upon that which seemed to mo tlio most painful. Gl. And yet many 
people cast themselves into monasteries tliat they may live more 
comfortable tliere. Pa. I having got together a little money to bear 
my charges, I stole out of my own country. 

Gl Whither did you go at last? Pa. Into Ii*eland. There I 
became a (canon) regular of that order that wear linen outwkrds and 
woollen next their skin. Gl. Did you spend your winter in Ireland t 
Pa. No ; but by that time I had been among them two months I sailed 
into Scotland. Gl. What displeased you among thomt Pa, No- 
thing, but that I thought their discipline was not severe enough for 
the deserts of one that once hanging was too good for. 01, v^ell, 
what passed in Scotland 1 Pa. Then I changed my linen habit for a 
leathern one among the Carthusians. Eu. These are the men that in 
strictness of profession are dead to the world. Pa. It seemed so to 
me when I heard, them singing. GL What! do dead men singt 
But how many months did you spend among the Scotcht Pa. Almost 
iix. OL A wonderful constancy 1 Eu. What offended you tihere f * 
Pa.' Because it seemed to me to be a lazy, delicate sort of life; and then 
I found there many that were not of a very sound brain, by reason of 
their solitude. I had but a little brain myself, and I was afraid I 
ahoold lose it' alL Po. Whither did you take your next flight t 
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Pa. Into France. There I fotind some clothed all in black, of the 
order of 8t. Benedict, who intimate by the ooloor of their clothes that 
ihey are mourners in this world; and among these there were some 
that for their upper garment wore haircloth like a net. OL A 
grierous mortification of the flesh. Pa. Here I stayed eleven months. 
Sh, What was the matted that you did not stay there for good 
and allt Pa. Because I found thei^ were more ceremonies than 
true piety. And besides, I heard that there were some who were much 
holier, which Bernard had enjoined a more severe discipline, the black 
habit being changed into a white one. With these I lived ten months, 
^tt. What disgusted you here f Pa, I did not much dislike anything, 
lor I found them very good company ; but the Greek proverb ran in 
my mind, Ace roc X^^^^'^^C $ ^uykXv $ iiti ^aydv, one must either eat 
mails or eat nothing at alL Therefore I came to a resolution either 
not to be a monk or to be a monk to perfection. I had heard there 
were some of the order of St. Bridget that were really heavenly men. 
I betook myself to these. Bu, How many months did you stay 
there t Pa Two days, but not quite that GL Did that kind of 
life please you no better than so t Pa They take nobody in but 
those that will profess themselves presently; but I was not yet come 
to that pitch of madness so essily to put my neck into such a halter' 
that I oould never get off again. And as often as I heard the nuns 
singing, the thoughts of my mistress that I had lost tormented my 
mind. GL Well, and what after this f 

Pa. Mj mind v?ni 'nflflmH vr\fh the. love of holiness, nor yet had 
I me t with anything that could satisfy it. At last, as I was walking 
up ancT down, I fell in amonz some cix>ss-bearers. This badge pleased 
me at first sight, but the variety hindered me from choosing which to 
take to. Some carried a white cross, some a red cross, some a green 
cross, some a particoloured cross, some a single cross, some a double 
one, some a quadruple, and others some of one form and some of 
another; and I, that I might leave nothing untried, carried some of 
every sort. But I found in reality that there was a great difference P 
between carrying a cross on a gown or a coat and carrying it in tho^V 
heart At last, being tired with inquiry, it came into my mind thar 
to arrive at universal holiness all at once I would take a journey to 
the Holy Liand, and so would return home with a backloau of sancti- 
mony. Po. And did you go thither ? Pa Yes. 

Pa, Where did you get money to bear your char^t Pa, I 
wonder it never came into your head to ask that before now, and not 
to have inquired after that a great while ago. But you know the old 
proverb, A man of art will live anywhere. GL What art do you 
carry with you t Pa Palmistiy. GL Where did you learn it 1 
Pa. What signifiea thatt GL Who was your master! Po. My 
belly, the great master of all arts. I foretold things past» present, and 
to come. GL And did you know anything of the matter t Pa. 
.Nothing at all, but I made bold guesses, and ran no risk neither, 
having got my money first Po. And was so ridiculous an art suffi- 
cient to maintain you t Po. It was, and two servants too. There is 
e t egy w h ere such a number of foolish young fellows and wenches. 
However, when I came to Jerusalem I put myself into the train of a 
rich aoUemaii, who, being sevenfy yean of age, said he could never 
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Iiare died in peaoe anlen he had first Tinted Jenmlem. Xu, Whrnt, 
did he leave a wife at home t Pa. Yea» and lis children. .Ak Oh, 
itnpioua pioiii old man I Well, and did you come back hoAj fronn 
thonce t P€l Shall I tell yoa the tnith f Somewhat wone th»n I 
went. Eu, So, as I hear, your reli^on was grown cooL Pol Kaj, 
it grew more hot. So I went back into Italy» and entered into tM 
army. 

Eu. What, then, did you look for religion in the cnmiip tluui 
which what is there that there can be more impious t PtL It was a 
holy war. Eu. Perhaps against the Turks. FtL NtnT, mora liolj 
than that, as they indeed gave out at that time. Eu. VfhtX was thatf 
Pa, Pope Julius the Second made war upon the French; and tlie 
vxpcricnco of many things that it gives a man mode me fkaoy a 
soldier's lifa Eu. Of many things, indeed, but wicked ones. Pa, 
So I found aflerwanls. But, however, I lived harder here tbka I did 
in the monasteries. Eu. And what did you do after this t Pa^ Now 
my mind began to be wavering whether I should return to my business 
of a merchant, that I had laid aside, or press forward in pursuit o€ 
religion, that flod before me. In the meantime it came into my mind 
that I might follow both together. Pa, What, be a merchant and a 
monk both together t Pa. Why nott There is nothing more 
religious tlian the order of Mendicants, and there is nothing mors 
like to trading. They fly over sea and land, they see many things, 
they hear many things, they enter into the houses of common people^ 
noblemen, and kings. Eu, Ay, but tlioy do not trade for gain. p€L 
Very often with better success than we do. 

Eu. Which of these orders did you make choice oft Pol I tried 
them all. Eu, Did none of them please you t Pa. I liked them all 
well enough, if I miglit but presently have gone to trading; but I con- 
sidered in my mind I must labour a long time in the dioir before I 
could be qualified for the trust So now I began to think how I might 
got to be made an abbot; but, I thought with myself, kissing goes 
by favour, and it will be a tedious pursuit So having spent eight 
years after this manner, hearing of my father's death I returned home, 
and by my mother^s advice I married, and betook mysolf to my old 
business of traffic. GL Prithee, tell me when you changed your 
habit so often, and wore transformed, as it were, into another sort of 
creature, how could you behave yourself with a prosier decorum t Pa* 
Why not, as well as those who in the same comedy act several parts! 

Eti, Tell us now in good earnest, you that have tried every sort 
of life, which you most approve of Pa. So many men, so many 
minds. I like none bettor than this which I follow. Eu. But there 
are a great many inconveniences attend it Pa. There are so. But 
seeing there is no state of life that is entirely free fram incommodities, 
this l^ing my lot, I make the best of it But now hore is Eusebins 
still ; I hope he will not think much to acquaint his friends with some 
scenes of his course of life. Eu. Nay, with the whole play of it^ if 
YOU please to hear it, for it does not consist of many acts. GL It will 
be a very great favour. 

Eu. When I returned to my own oountry, I took a year to 
deliberate what way of living to choose, and examined myself, to what 
employment my inclination led me, and I was fit for. In tiie mean* 
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time a prebendary was offered me, as thejr call it: it was a good fat 
benefice, and I accepted it. GL That sort of life has no ffood reputa- 
tion among people. £u^ As human affairs go, I thought it was a 
thing well worth the accepting. Do you look upon it a small happiness 
to hare so many advantages to fall into a man's mouth, as though they 
dropped out of heaven; handsome houses well furnished, a large 
Tevenue, an honourable society, and a church at hand to serve God in, 
-when you have a mind to itt Pa. I was scandalised at the luxury 
ai the persons, and the infamy of their concubines, and because a 
grfsat many of that sort of men have an aversion to learning. £u, I 
do not mind what others do, but what. I ought to do myself^ and x/ 
asaodate myself with the better sort, if I cannot make them that are 
bad better. 

Pa. And is that the state of life vou have always lived in t Eu. 
Always, except four years that I lived at Padna. Fa. What did you 
do there t Eu. These years I divided in this manner — I studied 
physic a year and a half, and the rest of the time divinity. Po. Why 
aof Eu, That I might the better manage both soul and body, and 
also sometimes be helpful by way of advice to my friends. I preached 
sometimes (upon occasion) according to my talent. And under these . 
circumstances I have led a very quiet life, being content with a single 
benefice, not beinff ambitiously desirous of any moi*e, and should have . 
refused it if it had been offered me. Pa. I wish we could learn how 
the rest of our old companions have lived, that were our familiars. 
Eu. I can tell you somewhat of some of them ; but I see we are not 
&r from the city, therefore, if you are willing, we will all take up the 
same inn, and there we will talk over the rest at leisure. 

HtL [a wageoner.] You blinking fellow, where did you take up this 
rubbish t ffa, [the waggoner.] Where are you carrying that harlotry, 
you pimp ? Hu. You ought to throw these frigid old fellows somewhere 
into a bed of nettles to make them grow warm again. ffa. Do you see 
that you shoot that herd of yours somewhere into a pond to cool them, 
to lay their concupiscence, for they are too hot. ffu, I am not used 
to overturn my passengers. ffa. No; but I saw you a little while 
ago overturn half a dozen Carthusians into the mire, so tliat though 
they went in white they came out black, and you stood grinning at it, 
as if you had done some noble exploit. ffu. I was in tne right of it : 
they were all asleep, and added a dead weight to my waggon. ffa. 
But these old gentlemen, by talking merrily all the way, have made 
my waggon go light. I never had a better fare, ffu. But you do 
not use to like such passengers. ffa. But these are good old men. 
ffu. How do you know that! ffa. Because they made me drink 
humming ale three times by the way. ffu. Ha, ha, ha; then they are 
good to you. 
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dm. Hospitality becomes a pastor. Par. But I am a pastor of 
■heep; I do not love wolves. Can. But perhaps you do not hate a 
veneh to mncL But what harm have we done you that yoa have 
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such an aversion to ub, that 70a will not so much as admit u under 
your rooft We will not put you to the obargo of a supper. Fmt, I 
will tell you, because if you spy but a hen or a diickon in a person's 
house, I should be sure to hear of it to-morrow in tiie polpik This is 
the gratitude you shew for your being entertained. Vam^ We ait 
not all such blabs. Par. Well, be wliat you will, I would soaroe pat 
confidence in 8t Peter himself if he came to me in such a habit 
Con. If that be your resolution, at least tell us where is an inn. Ar. 
There is a public inn here in the town. Con, What sign has itt 
Par, Upon a board that hangs up, you will see a dog thrusting his 
head into a porridge-pot. This is acted to the life in the kitchen, and 
a wolf sits at the bar. Con. That is an unlucky sign. Ar. You 
may even make your best of it. 

Con. What sort of a pastor is thist we might be starved for him. 
Ber. If he feeds his sheep no better than he feras us, they must needs 
be very lean. In a difficult case we had need of good counseL What 
shall we do ? Con, We must set a good fiice on it. Bon There is 
little to be got by modesty in a case of necessity. Con. Very righV 
St Francis will be with us. Ber. Let us try our fortune then. 
Con. We will not stay for our host's answer at the door, but we will 
rush directly into the stove, and we will not easily be got out again. 
Ber. Oh, impudent trick ! Con. This is better than to lie abroad all 
night and be frozen to death. In the meantime put bashfolness in 
your wallet to-day, and take it out again to-morrow» Bor. Indeed, 
the matter requires it 

tnnk. What sort of animals do I see heret Cofu We are the *! 
servants of God and the sons of St Frauds, good man. Iwnk. I do { 
not know what delight God may take in such servants; but I would 
not have many of tliem in my house. Con. Why so f Iwnk. B^ 
cause at eating and drinking you are more than men ; but you have 
neither hands nor feet to work. Ha, ha ! you sons of St Frands, you 
used to tell us in the pulpit that he was a pure bachelor, and has he 
got so many sons t Con. We are the children of the spirit» not of the Y 
flesh. Innk, A very unliappy father, for your mind is the worst part I 
about you ; but your bodies are too lusty, and as to that part of you, 
it is better with you than it is for our interest, who have wives and 
daughters. Con. Perhaps you suspect that we are some of those that 
degenerate from the institutions of our founder; we are strict observers 
of them. Innk. And I will observe you too that you do not do me 
any damage, for I have a mortal aversion for this sort of cattle. Cofi» 
Why so, I pray ? Innk. Because you carry teeth in your head, but 
no money in your pocket; and such sort of guests are very unwelcome 
to me. Con. But we take pains for you. 

Innk. Shall I shew you afler what manner you labour for me f 
Con. Do, shew us. Innk. Look upon that picture there, just by you ; 
on your left hand there you will see a wolf preaching, and behind hink 
a goose thrusting her head out of a cowL There, again, you will see a 
wolf absolving one at confession, but a piece of a sheep, hid undur hia 

fown, hangs out. There you see an ape in a Franciscan's habit; he 
olds forth a cross in one hand, and has the other hand in the sick 
man's purse. Con. We do not deny but sometimes wolves, foxes, aad 
apes are dothed with this habit; nay, we confess oftentimes that swiae^ 
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dqgSy hmwb^ lions, and basilisks are oonoealed under it ; but then tbe 
same garment covers many honest men. As a garment makes nobodj 
better, so it makes nobody worse. It is nnjust to jadge a man by his 
dothes; for if so, the garment that you wear sometimes were to be 
aooonnted detestable, ^caase it coyers many thieves, murderers, con- 
jurers, and whoremasters. 

Inkk WeU,I will dispense with your habit, if you will but pay your 
reckonings. Con, We will pray to Gkxl for you. Innk, And I will 
|iray to Qod for you, and there is one for the other. C<m^ But there 
are some persons that you must not take money of Innk, How comes 
it that you make a conscience of touching any t Con. Because it does 
not consist with our profession. Innk. if or does it stand with my 
profession to entertain guests for nothing. Con, But we are tied up 
bj a rule not to touch money. Innk, And my rule commands me 
quite the contrary. Con. What rule is yours t Innk. Read those 
▼erses: 

Guests at this table, when you 've ate while your able, 
Bise not hence before you have^first paid your score. 

Con. We will be no charge to you. Innk. But they that are no 
charge to me are no profit to me neither. Con. If you do us any good 
office here God will make it up to you sufficiently. Innk, But these 
words will not keep my family, v Con. We will hide ourselves in some 
comer of the stove, and will not be troublesome to anybody. Invdc 
My stove will not hold such company. Con. What, will you thrust us 
out of doors then t It may be we shall be devoured by wolves to-nidit. 
IfmL Neither wolves nor hogs will prey upon their own kind. Von. 
If you do so you will be more cruel than the Turks. Let us be what 
we will, we are men. Innk, I have lost my hearing. Con, You 
indulge your corpus, and lie naked in a warm bed behind the stove, and 
will you thrust us out of doors to be perished with cold, if the wolves 
should not devour us t Innk, Adam lived so in Paradise. Con, He 
did so, but then he was innocent. Innk. And so am I innocent. Con, 
Perhaps so, leaving out the first syllable. But take care, if you thrust 
us out of your paradise, lest God should not receive you into His. Innk, 
Good words, I beseech you. 

Wife. Prithee, my dear, make some amends for all your ill deeds 
by this small kindness, let them stay in our house to-night. They are 
good men, and thou wilt thrive the better for it. Innk, Here is a 
reconciler for you. I am afraid you are agreed upon the matter. I 
do not very well like to hear this good character from a woman, good 
men. W\ft. Phoo, there is nothing it. But think with yourself how 
often you have ofifended God with dicing, drinking, brawling, quarrel- 
linff. At least, make an atonement for your sins by this act of charity, 
and do not thrust these men out of doors whom you would wish to be 
with you when you are upon your deathbed. Tou oftentimes harbour 
rattles and buffiwns, and will you thrust these men out of doors ? Innk. 
What does this petticoat-preacher do here t get you in, and mind your 
kitchen. W^o. Well, so I will 

BerL The man softiens, methinks, and he is taking his shirt; I hope 
all will be well by and by. Con. And the servants are laying the 
doth. It is happy for us that no guests come^ ftnr we should have 
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bcenaent packing if ihej h&d. Bert It fell oatTttrjr h^pilj tliAt vt 
brought a flagon of wine from the last town we were at uid a voutad 
log of lamb, or else, for what I lee here^ he would not haye giren « lo - 
mach as a mouthful of haj. Cwi, Now the aenrante are set down, kt 
us take part of the table with them, hot ao that we do not i"**ff— »<>^ 
anybody. 

Innk, I belieye I may put it to your icore that I hare not a gvait 
to-day, nor any besides my own fiimily and yon good for nnthiag onea 
Con, Well, put it to our score, if it has not happened to jron often. 
Innk, Oftener than I would have it so. Con, Well, do not be nneasjr ; 
Christ lives, and He will never forsake his servants. ImJL I have 
hoard you aro called evangelical men ; but the gospel forbida canying 
about satchels and bread, but I see you have great sleeves for wallets, 
and you do not only carry bread, but wine too, and flesh alao, and that 
of the best sort Con, Take part with us, if you please. Inmk Hy 
wine is hog- wash to it Con, Eat some of the flesh, there is more than 
enough for us. Innk, Oh happy beggars I my wife has dressed nothing 
to day but coleworts and a little rusty bacon. Con, If you please, 
let us join our stocks ; it is all one to us what ire eat Innk, Then* 
why do not you carry with you coleworts and dead wine t Com, Be- 
cause the people where we dined to-day would needs force this upon 
us. Innk, Did your dinner cost you nothing t Con, Na Nay, they 
thanked us, and when we came away gave us these things to cany 
along with us. Innk, From whence did you come t Con, From BaaiL 
Innk. WJioo ! what, so far 1 Con, Yea. 

Innk, What sort of fellows are you that ramble about thus without 
horses, money, servants, arms, or provisions t Con. Tou see in us 
some footsteps of the evangelical life. Innk, It seems to me to be the 
1 ifo of vagabonds, that stroll about with budgets. Con, Such vagabonds 
the apostle» were, and such was the Lord Jesus himself Innk, Can 
you tell fortunes 1 Con, Nothing less. Innk, How do you live then t 
Con, By Him who hath promised. Innk, Who is he ? Con, He that 
said, " take no care, but all things shall bo added unto, you." Innk, He 
did so pi^omise, but it was to them that sock the kingdom of God. 
Con, That we do with all our might Innk, The ai)ostlcs were famous 
for miracles ; they healed the sick, so that it is no wonder how they 
lived everywhere, but you can do no such thing. Con, We could, if \ 
we were like the apostles, and if the matter required a miracle. But / 
miracles were only given for a time for the conviction of the unbeliev* / 
ing; there is no need of anything now but a religious life. And it is ( 
oftentimes a greater happiness to be sick than to be well, and more \ 
happy to die than to live. Innk. What do you do then % Con, That/ 
we can ; every man according to the talent that God Ims given him./ 
We comfort, we exhort, we warn, we reprove, and when opportunitjr' 
otfers, sometimes we preach, if we anywhere find pastors that arol 
dumb. And if we. find no opportunity of doing good, we take care toj 
do nobody any harm, either by our manners or our words. — 

Innk, I wish you would preach for us to-morrow, for it is a holy, 
day. Cwi, To St. Antony. He was indeed a good man. But how 
eame he to have a holy-day t Innk, I will tell you. This town abounds 
with swineherds, by reason of a large wood hard by that produces {dentj 
of aoonia, and the people have an opinion that St Antony takes ehsvge 
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^^^giy and therefore they worship him, for fear he should 

^^^ they ii^leet him. dm. I wish thej woald worship i 

^^^Skt to da Iwnk How is that I C<m. Whosoever in 

in their Utos worships as he onght to do. Innk. To-nr 

n will ring again with drinking and dancing, playing, wa 

Ccn. After this manner the heathens onoe worsl 

raa. But I wohder if this is their way of worshipping 

Ltonj is not engaged at this sort of men that ate more 

^^Lggi themselves. 

j^^Vha* sort of a pastor have yoU^a dumb one, or a wickec 
* What he is to other people I do not know, but he is i 
^^na to me^ for he drinks all day at my house, and nobody 
^mstomers or better» to my great advantage. And I wondei 
ifBie now. Ccn. We have found by experience he is not i 
<»ne for oar torn. Innk, What! did vou go to him 
"We entreated him to let us lodge with him, but he chae 
firom the idoor as if we had been wolves, and sent us 1 
Ha, hal Kow I understand the matter, he would not 
he knew you were to be here. Con. Is he a duml 
A dumb one 1 There is nobody is more noisy in the stov 
the chureh ring again. But I never heard him preach. 
of more words. As &r as I understand he has mad 
>le that he is none of the dumb ones. Con, Is he a Ic 
bI Ififik. He says he is a very great scholar; but wli 
u what he has learned in private confession, and therefor 
.^-4twfal to let others know what he knows. What need 
>l I will tell you, in short, like people like priest; and th< 
say, wears its own cover. 

Inn. It may be he will not give a man liberty to preach i 
'« Innk. Yes, I will undertake he will, but tipon this cone 
you do not have any flirts at him, as it is a common practi 
^ do. Can. They have used themselves to an ill custom tl 
^f a pastor ofi*ends in anything I admonish him privately, th 
" bishop's business. IniJc Such bii*ds seldom fly hither. Ii 
km to be good men yourselves. But, pray, what is the me 
^ variety of habits, for a great many people take you to 
^^^ your dress I Con* Why so I Innk I cannot tell, exc 
[*%.t they find a great many of you to be so. Con, And 
us to be holy men because we wear this babit. . They a» 
^r. But they err less that take us to be good men by our 
^%ey that take us for base men. Innk, Well, so let it be. 
$s the advantage of so many diflferent dresses 1 Con. Wl 
Innk. Why, I see no advantage at all, except h 
^^^ or war. For in processions there are carried about vi 
. ^^ ^ entations of saints, of Jews, and heathens, and we know -< 
if^^Sjch by the difi*erent habits. And in war the variety of dr 
^bai every one may know his own Oompany and follow hii 
^"^ so that there may be no confusion in the army. 
^^^•«^^^^^OMk Yon say very welL This is a military garment, one 

one leader, and another another ; but we idl fight unde 

Christ But in a garment there are three things to In 

Inkk What are they t Con, Keoessity, use, and dec 
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Why do W« At 1 Imti. Thftt w« uukj sot be lUrrod with hnnger. 
Con. And for the very nme iraaaon ve take m gannont that we majr 
not be starred with oold. /wub I oonfeaa it. Con^ This ganaent . 
of mine ia better for that than jours. It ootots the head, neck, and 
ahoulden, from whence there is the moat danger. Use requina Taricnis 
aorta of garments. A short coat for a horaaman, a long one for ou« 
that aits still, a thin one in summer, a thick one in winter. There are 
some at Rome that change their olothea three times a daj : in the 
momina they take a coat lined with fur, about noon the/ take a single 
one, and towards night one that is'a tittle thicker; but everj one is 
not furnished with this varietj ; therefore this garment of oars ia oon~ 
trived so that this one will Mrve for rarioos usee. Inttk. How is 
thsti Con. If the north wind blow> or thesuashinos hot,wepat on 
our cowl ; if the heat is troublesome we let it down behind. If we are 
to sit still, we let down our garment «bout our heels; if we an to walk. 
we hold or tuck it up. In$ti. He was no fool, whosoever he waa, thalj 
contrived it Con. And it is the chief thing in living happily for a I 
man to accustom himself to be content with a few things. For if onesJ 
we begin to indulge ourvelves with ilelicocies and sensualities thoreS 
will be no end ; and there is no one garment could be inrented that^ 
could answer so many purposes. Itmk. I allow that. 

Con. Now let us consider the decency of it Fray, tell me hooeetljr 
if you should put on your wife's clothes, would not every one say that 
you acted indecently 1 /nni. They would say I was mad. Con. 
And what would you say if she should put on your clothest Iimi. I 
should not say much, perhaps, but I aliould cudgel her handsomely. 
Con. But then, how does it signify nothing what garment any one 
wearst InnJe. Oh, yes, in this case it is very materioL Con. Nor 
is that strange ; for the laws of the very pagans inflict a punishment 
on either man or woman that shall wear tlie clothes of a different sex. 
InnJe. And they are in the right for it. Con. But, come on. What 
if an old man of fourscore should dress himself like a boy of fifteen, or 
if a young man drees himself like an old man, would not every one say 
he ought to be banged for it 1 Or if on old woman should attire herself 
like a young girl, and the contrary! Inni. No doubt Con, In like 
manner, if a layman should wear a priest's habit, and a priest a layman's. 
Innk. They would both act unbecomingly. Con. what if a private 
man should put on the habit of a prince, or an inferior clergyman that 
of abishopt Would he act unhandsomely or nol /nni. Certainly 
he would. Con. What if a citisen should dress himself like a soldier, 
with a feather in his cap, and other accoutrements of a hectoring 
soldier 1 InnJe. He would be laughed at Con. What if an Engliah 
ensign should carry a white cross in his colours, a Swiss a red one, s 
Frenchman a black one! Jnnlc He would act imprudently. 

CoTi. Why tlien do you wonder so much at our habit 1 Innk. I 
know the difference between a private man and a prince, between « 
man and a woman ; but I do not understand the difference between a 
monk and no monk. Con, What difference is there between a poor 
man and a rich man 1 Innt. Fortune. Con And yet it would be 
unbecoming a poor man to imitate a rich man in his dress} InnJt. 
Vei7 true, as rich men go now o^layi. Con. What differenoe ia ther» 
between a £e>oI and a wise man T Innk. Something more than therv is 
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between a rich man and a poor man. Con. Are not fools dressed up 
in a different manner from wise men I Inrik, I cannot tell how well 
it becomes jou, but your habit does not differ much from theirs, if it 
had but ears and beUa Can, These indeed are wanting, and we are 
the fools of this world if we really are what we pretend to be. 

ImJc. What you are I do not know ; but this I know that there 
aire a great many fools that wear ears and bells that have more wit 
than tnose that wear caps lined with furs, hoods, and other ensigns of 
wise men ; therefore it seems a ridiculous thing to me to make a show 
of wisdom by the dress rather than in fact I saw a certain man, more 
than a fool, with a gown hanging down to his heels, a cap like our 
doctors, and had the countenance of a grare divine; he disputed 
pnblidy with a show of gravity, and he was as much made on by great 
men as any of their fools, and was more a fool than any of them. 
Ccn. Well, what would you infer from that? Tliat a prince who 
laughs at his jester should change coats with him 1 Innk, Perhaps 
decorum woulcf require it to be iM>, if your proposition be true, that the 
nu md of a ma« i« rftpr«>iMntft<l }^j hi« h'^bit, 

Can. You press this upon me indeed, but I am still of the opinion 
that there is good reason for giving fools distinct habits. Intik, What 
reason t Cm, That nobody might hurt them if they say or do any- 
thing that is foolish. Innk. But, on the contrary, I will not say that 
their dress does rather provoke some people to do them hurt, insomuch 
that oftentimes of fools they become madmen. Nor do I see any reason 
why a bull that gores a man or a dog, or a hog that kills a child, should 
be punished, and a fool who commits greater crimes should be suffered 
to live under the protection of his folly. But I ask you, what is the 
reason that you are distinguished from others by your dress 1 For if 
every trifling cause is sufficient to require a different habit, then a 
baker should wear a different dress from a fisherman, and a shoemaker 
from a tailor, an apothecary from a vintner, a coachman from a mariner. 
And you, if you are priests, why do you wear a habit different from 
other priests 1 If you are laymen, why do you differ from us 1 

Con. In ancient times monks were only the purer sort of the laity, 

and there was then only the same difference between a monk and a 

layman, as between a frugal honest man that maintains his family by 

his industry, and a swaggering highwayman that lives by robbing. 

/ Afterwards the bishop of Rome bestowed honours upon us, and we 

ourselves gave some reputation to the habit, which now is neither 

simply laic nor sacerdotal ; but such as it is, some cardinals and popes 

^^ave not been ashamed to wear it. Innk. But as to the decorum of 

f ^^ whence comes thati Con. Sometimes from the nature t>f things 

V^ tEe mselves, and •sometimes from custom and the-^pinionrof ^en. 

/''Would not all men think it ridiculous for a man to wear a bull's hide, 

^ with the horns on his head, and the tail trailing after ^him on the 

ground t InnL That would be ridiculous enough. Con. Again, if 

any one should wear a garment that should hide his face and his hands, 

and shew his privy members I Iwnk. That would be more ridiculous 

than the other. Con. The very pagan writers have taken notice of 

them that have worn clothes so thin, that it were indecent even for 

women themselves to wear such. 

It is more modest to be naked, as we found you in the stovoi than 
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to wwr ft tna^MTCBt gHWBft. /mL I ^Mf tibrt tlie vivb cf tfck 
BiAUer of apfMvel dcwaiis «pan cbbImb aad tke gpiniiiti cf 
Cm. WiiTBof /mL It ii Bot anaj 4aji ago 
lodged at' mj hooae, wbo aaid tka tlMj liad lim w^dicd thioo^ difcn» 
cDantries latelj diaeorcred, wki^ an vmatug im the awciBBfr wap 
Th«T aaid ihtj came to aa iilaad of a ^rrj tcaipente air, wImto tlit^ 
looked vpon it aa the greatest ia d e cfcy m tka wrid to cow tWr 
bodiea. Cm. It maj be tW UTcd lOn beaate. /«dL Kaj, tbef 
■aid tber lired a life of great bmaanity — tkcj lived vnder a ki^ tbey 
attended him to work ererj moming daflj, b«t BOi above an bo«rina 
duT. Con. Wbat voik did tbe J do I /mi. Tbej pledged «p a eertam 
•on of roota, that serrea them instead of bread, and ia mora pleemnt 
and more wholesome than bread ; and when thia waa done tbef everj 
one went to his bosineas, what ther bad a aund to do. Thej being ap 
their children religiooslj, ther aroid and pvniak Tieea» b«t none flwva 
severe! jr than adaltenr. CW What ia tbe pnnidimenti Inmk 
Thej forgive the women, for it ia permitted to that aez ; b«t iat men 
that are taken in adnlterj this is tbe paniabmcnt» tbat all bia life after* 
he should appear in public with bis privy parts covered. Cmk, A 
might J pnnishment indeed. Inmk, Custom baa made it to tbem the 
verj greatest punishment that is. 

Con, When I consider the force of persoasion, I am ahnosi ready 
to allow it. For if a man would expose a thief or a murderer to the 
g^reatest ignominy, would it not be a sufficient punishment to cut off a 
piece of the hinder part of his dothes, and aew a piece of a wolfs akin 
upon his buttocks, to make him wear a particoloured pair of stoddngs» 
and to cut the forepart of his doublet in the feshion of a net» leaving 
his shoulders and his breast bare, to shave off one side of bia beard 
and leave the other hanging down, and curl one part of it, and to put 
a cap on his head, cut and slashed with a huge plume of feathers» 
and so ex]>ose him publicly — would not this make him more ridiculoua 
than to put on him a fooPs cap with long ears and bcUst And yet 
soldiers dress themselves every day in this trim, and are well enougb 
pleased with themselves, and find fools enough that liko the dresa too, 
though there is nothing more ridiculous. /nnib. Nay, there are 
topping citizens too who imitate them as much as they can posaibly. 
Con, Dut now if a roan should dress himself up with birds' featbera 
like an Indian, would not the very boys all of them think be wma a 
madman? Innk, Stark mad. ^ 

Can, And yet that which we admire savours of a greater madness \ 
stilL Now, as it is true that nothing is so ridiculous but custom will i 
bear it out, so it cannot be denied but that there is a certain deoonun 
in garments, which all wise men always account a decorum ; and that . 
there is also an unbecomingness in g^arments, which will to wise men 
always seem unbecoming. Who does not laugh when he sees a woman ^ 
dragging a long train at her heels, as if her quality were to be measured 
by the length of her tail t And yet some cardinals are not ashamed to 
follow ibis fashion in their gowns, and so prevalent a thing is custom 
that there is no altoring of a fashion that has onoe obtained. InnJL 
Well, we have had tolk enough about custom; but toll me now 
whether you think it better for monks to differ from others in habit, 
or not to differl Con» I think it to be more agreeable to ChriaUAii 
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munpliciijr not to judge of any man by hb liabit» if it be but sober and 
^eoentb Innk. Wbj don't 7011 cast away your oowU then I Ccn. 
\^\kj did not the apciatles presentlT eat of all sorts of meati Innk. I 
unot telL Do you tell me iiaX, Ccn. Beca use an invincibl e 
[«torn hin dered it ; for whatsoever is deeply rooteci in ihe mmdr7>f 
en^and luuTbeen oonfirmed by long use, and is turned as it were into 
can never be removed on a sudden without endangering the 
blie peace; but must be removed by degrees, as a horse's tail is 
lucked off by single hairs. 

Inmk, I oould bear well enough with it if the monks had all but 

•ne habit, but who can bear so many different habits I Con, Custom 

brought in this evil which brings in everything. Benedict did not 

vent a new habit, but the same that he wore himself and his disciples, 





hieh was the habit of a plain, honest layman. Neither did Franp is 

_ iv ent a new dress, but it was the dress of poor country fellows. 

^^lieir successors have by new additions turned it into superstition. 

^^)o not we see some old women at this day that keep to the dress of 

"tteir times, which is more different from the dress now in fashion than 

^my dress is from yours t Innk, We do see it Con, Therefore, when 

^ou see this habit you see only the relics of ancient times. Innk, Why, 

"^ en, has your garment no holiness in it I Con, None at all. Innk: 

^iTiere are some of you that make their boasts that these dresses were 

<^tvinely directed by the holy Virgin Mother. Con, These stories are but 

mere dreams. Innk, Some desimir of being able to recover from a fit 

of sickness unless they be wrapped up in a Dominican's habit ; nay, nor 

will not be buried but in a Franciscan's habit Con, They that 

persuade people of those things are either cheats or fools, and they 

that believe them are superstitious. Ood will know a wicked man as 

well in a Franciscan's habit as in a soldier^s coat 

Innk, There is not so much variety in the feathers of birds of the 
air as there is in your habits. Con, What then, is it not a very good 
thing to imitate Nature 1 But it is a better thing to outdo it Innk, 
I wish you would outdo it in the variety of your beaks too. Con, 
But, come on. I will be an advocate for variety if you will give me 
leave. Is not a Spaniard dressed after one fashion, an Italian after 
another, a Frenchman after another, a Qerman afler another, a Greek 
after another, a Turk afler another, and a Saracen after another? 
Innk, Yes. Con, And then in the same country what variety of 
garments is there in i>ersons of the same sex, 1^, and degree ? How 
different is the dress of the Venetian from the Florentine, and of both 
frxmi the Roman, and this only within Italy alone I Innk, I believe 
it Con, And from thence also came our variety. Dominic, he took 
his dress fr^m the honest ploughmen in that part of Spain in which he 
lived, and Benedict from the country fellows of that part of Italy in 
which he lived, and Francis from the husbandmen of a different place, 
and so for the rest Innk, So that for aught I find, you are no holier 
than we^, unless you live holier. Con, Nay, we are worse than vou, 
in that if we live wickedly we are a greater stumblins to the simple. 

Innk Is there any hope of us, then, who have neither patron, nor 
habit, nor rule, nor profession I Con. Yes, good man, see that you 
hold it fiMt Ask your godfathers what you promised in baptism, what 
pcvfiBHion yon then miule. Do you want a human mle who have 
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made % profnrioa of the goapel nil« 1 or do rou -muA % nun for « J 
pfttnm who hkTo Joans Uhiiat for a patron t Cpnrider what 70Q ovs"^ 
to jovr wifo, to jour children, to jour family, and you will find 70a _ 
ban a greater load opon too than if 70U had prafesaed the rale of 
Pranda. /niU. Do yon believe that anj innkeepers go to heaven 
Can, Whj noti Innk. There are a great manj tbinga laid and 
done in thia houM that are not according to the goapel Con. What 
are thejt IntJt. One fnddlea, another talks bawdy, another brawla, 
and another ilandera^ and l&at of all, I cannot tell whether they keep 
themaelTOa honeit or not. Con. Ton muat prevent these things as 
mnoh as yon can, and if you cannot hinder them, however, do not for 
profit*! «ake enoourage or draw on these wickednesses. Iimk. Some* 
times I do not deal very honestly as to my wine. Con. Wherein I 
InnJe. When I find my guests grow a little too hot, I put more water 
into the wine. Con, That is a smaller fault than selling of wine made 
np with nnwholemme ingredients. 

Ittmk. But tell me truly, how many days have you been in thia 
jonmeyl Cvn. Almost a month. Innk, Who takes care of you all • 
the while I Con. Are not they taken care enough of that have a wifet 
and children, and parents, and kindred 1 /nnA Ofleatimes. Cim. 
Yon have but one wife, we have a hundred; you have but one father, 
we have a hundred ; you have but one house, we have a hundred ; 
yon have but a few children, we have an innumerable company ; 
yon hare but a few kindred, we have an infinite number. Itmk, 
How sol Con, Because the k indred of the spiri t extends mora 
largely than tfae kindred of the keaii ; so (jhristhaT promised, and 
we experience the truth of what He has promised. IrnJe. In 
truth, you have been a good companion for me ; let me die if I do 
not like this discourse better than to drink with our parson. Do 
us the honour to greao h to the |>cop]e to-morrow, and if ever yon 
happen to oome thisVsy again, know that here is a lodging for you. 
CSm. But what if others should come 1 /nii^. They shall be welcome 
if they be but sut^ as yon. Con. I hope they will be better 1 Innk. 
Bat among so many bod ones, how shall I know which are good I 
Co», I will tell yon in a few words, but in your ear. /nmt Tw ua, 
Cmi. — ^ /hm. I will remember it, and do itj 

THE ABBOT AND THE LEARNED 
WOMAN. 

Antronvu», Magdada. 

Atil. What sort of household stuff do I see t 3fag. Is it not that 
which ia neatt AnL How neat it is, I cannot tell, but I am sure it ia 
not very becoming either a maid or a matron. Mag. Why sol Artt, 
Beoanae here aie books lying about everywhere. Mag. What, have 
yon lived to this age, and are both an abbot and a courtier, and never 
saw any books in a lady's apartment 1 Ant. Yea I have seen books, but 
th^ were French, but hen I see Greek and Latin ones. Hag. Why, 
an there no odier books but French ones that teach wisdom) Ant. 
Bat it beoomaa ladiaa to have something that is diverting, to pass away 
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fibeir leisure hours. Mag, Must none but ladies be wise and live 
Ipleasantlj I AnL You rery improperly connect being wise and living 
pleasantij together ; women have nothing to do with wisdom, pleasure 
is ladieif business. Mag, Ought not every one to live wellf AnLl 
mm. of opinion they ought so to do. Mag, Well, can anybody live a 
/pleasant life that does not live a good life I AfU, Nay, rather how 
/can anybody live a pleasant life that does not live a good life I Mag, 

I Why, then, do you approve of living illy, if it be but pleasantly I Ant, 

I I am of the opinion that they live a good life that live a pleasant life. 

Mag, WeUy but from whence does that pleasure proceed — firom 
'outward things or from the mind I AnL From outward things. 
Mag, O subtle abbot^ but thick-skulled philosopher 1 Pray, tell me in 
what jrou suppose a pleasant life to consist t Ant, Why, in sleeping^ 
and feasting, and liberty of doinf what vou please in wealth and in 
honours. Mag, But suppose to all these things God should add wisdom, 
should you live pleasantly then I Ant, What is that you call by the 
name of wisdom t Mag. This is wisdom, to know that a man is onlyt - 
happy by the goods of the mind; that wealth, honour, and descent, 
seiuier make a man happier or better. Ant, If that be wisdom, fare 
it well for me. Mag, Suppose now that I take more pleasure in read- 
ing a good author than you do in hunting, drinkinff, or gaming, will not 
you think I live pleasantly t AnL 1 would not live that sort of life. 
Mag, I do not inquire what you take most delight in, but what is it 
that ought to be most delighted in ? 

/nt, I would not have my monks mind books much. M<ig, But 
my husband approves very well of it. But what reason have you why 
you would not have your monks bookish? Ani, Because I iind tbey 
are not so obedient, they answer again out of the decrees and decretals 
of Peter and Paul. Mag, Why then do you command them the contrary 
to what Peter and Paul did ? Antl cannot tell what they teach, but I 
cannot endure a monk that answers again ; nor would I have any of my tr 
monks wiser than I am myself. Mag, You might prevent that well 
enough, if you did but lay yourself out to get as much wisdom as you can. 
AnLl have not leisure. Mag, Why so 1 Ant, Because I have not time. 
Afag, What, not at leisure to be wise % AnL No. Mag, Pray what 
hinders youl Ant, Long prayers, the affairs of my household, hunt-"^ 
ing, looking after my horses, attending at court Mag, Well, and do 
you think these things are better than wisdom I AnL Custom has 
made it so. 

Mag, Well, but now answer me this one thing, suppose God should 
grant you this power, to be able to turn yourself and your monks into 
any sort of animal that you had a mind, would you turn them into hogs, 
and yourself into a horse? AnL No, by no means. Mag, By doing so 
you might prevent any of them firom being wiser than yourself? A nt. It 
is not mudi matter to me what sort of animals my monks are, if I am 
but a man myself. Mag, Well, and do you look upon him to be a man 
that neither has wisdom nor desires to have it? AnL I am wise 
enough for mysel£ Mag, And so are hogs wise enough for them- 
selves. AnL You seem to be a soplustress, vou aigue so smartly. 
Mag, I will not tell you what you seem to me to be. But why does Uiis 
hoasehold stuff displease you? AnL Because a spinning-wheel is a 
woman's weapon. Mag. Is it not a woman's boaineis to mind the affairs 
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of b«r fiunily, «nd to iiuttiiot her cliildrenl AtU. Yea, it is. Mag. 
And do 70U think m weightj an office can b« «x«cut«d without iriadom 1 
Ant. I belinro not. Mag. Thia wiidom I leun from boolci. 

AtU. I have thrawoora and two monks in m; cloister, and jron -will 
not Me one book in mj ohamber. Mag, The monks are finelr looked 
after all this vbile> Ant. I could dlspenae with books, hut I cannot 
bear I^tin booki. Mag. Why so t Ant. Because that tansue is not 
fit for a woman. Mag. I want to know the reason. AnL Becanae it 
contribntea nothing towards the defence of their chMtitj'. Mag. WIij 
then do French books that are stuffed with the most trifling noToU 
contribute to chastity t AnL But there is another reason. Mag. Let 
it be what it wilt, tell me it jiliiinly. AnL They are more secure front' 
the priesta, if they do not understand Latin. Mag. ya-y, therejs tlia 
least danger from that quarter, according to yoor way of working, 
because yon take all the pains you can not to know anyUiing of I^tin. 
AnL The common people are of my mind, because it is such a nuv 
unusual thing for a woman to understand Latin. Mag. What do jrou 
tell me of the common people for, who are the worst examples in the , 
world that can be fullowedt What have I to do with custom, .tblt. Ja 
tiie mistn -ip "f »11 "gti pi^i^.;~« t We ouRht to accustom ourselves to 
the best things, and by that means, that which was uncustomary would 
become habitual, and that which was uni>leasant would become pleasant, 
and that which seemed unbecoming would look giucefuh ArtL I 
hear TOIL 

iiag. Ts it becoming a Oermsn woman to learn to speak Frencbl 
AnL Tes it is. Mag. Why is it? AnL Because then she will be 
nble to oonvorse with those that speak French. Mag. And why then 
is it nnbeoomin^ in me to learn Latin that I may he able daily to have 
conversation with so many eloquent, learned, and wise authors, and 
faithful coutiselloraT AnL Books destroy women's brains, who have 
little enough of themselves. ' Mag. What quantity of brains you have 
left I cannot tell. And as for myself, let me have never so little, I had 
rather spend them in study than in prayers mumbled over without the 
heart going along with them, or sitting whole nights in quaffing off 
bumpers. AnL Bookishness makes folks mod. Mag. And doos not 
the rattle of your pot companions, your banterers, and drolls make yon 
modi Ant. No, they]ms« the time away. Sfag. How can it be, 
then, that such pleasant companions should make me mad I Ant. 
That is the common saying. Mag. But I by experience find quite 
the contrary. How many more do we see grow mad by hard drinking, 
unseasonable feasting, and sitting up all niglit tippling, wliicb destroys 
the oonstltution and senses, and has mode people madi Ant. By my 
faith, I would not have a learned wife. Mag. But I bless myself 
that I have got a husband that is not like yourself. Learning both 
endears him to me and me to him. Ant. Learning coats a great deal ^^ 
of pains to get, and after all we must die. 

Mag. KoUble sir, pr»y tell me, suppose you were to die to-morrow, 
had yon rather die a fool or a wise man I AnL Why, a wise man, if 
1 oould oome at it without taking pftins. Mag. But there is nothing 
to be attained in this life without paios ; and ^et, let us get what we 
will, and what pains werer we are at to attain it, we must leave it 
behhid tu. Why then ahonld we think much to be at some paina lor 
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tbe most precious thing of all, the fruit of which will bear us c 
unto another life I AnL I have often heard it said that a wis< 
IS twice a fooL Mag, That indeed has been often said, but it 
foolsL ' (II woman that is tmlj wise does not think herself so. 
the contrary, one that knows nothing, thinks, herself to be w 
that is being twice a fooL t AnL I cannot well tell how it is, 
pannieis do not become an dx, so neither does learning become a 
Mag. But, I suppose, you cannot deny but panniers will lool 
upon an ox than a mitre upon an ass or a sow. 

What think you of the Vir«n Mary I ArU. Venr highly. 

' Was not she bookish I ArU, Yes ; but not as to such books a 

Mag, What books did she readi AiU, The canonical hours. 

For the use of whom ? Ant Of the order of Benedictines. ^ 

Indeed! What did Paula and Eustoohium do? Did not th 

Terse with the Holy Scriptures I AnL Ay, but this is a rar 

BOW. Mag, So was a blockheaded abbot in old times; bi 

nothing is more common. In old times princes and emperors ' 

eminent for learning as for their governments. And afler all, i 

so great a rarity as you think it. There are both in Spain an 

not a few women that are able to vie with the men, and there 

Morites in England, and the Bilibald-duks and Blaureticks in Ge 

So that unless you take care of yourselves it will come to th) 

tiiat we shall be divinity professors in the schools, and preach 

churches, and take possession of your mitres. AnL God 

Jilag, Nay, it is your business to forbid it For if you hold on 

have begun, even geese themselves will preach before they will < 

you, a parcel of dumb teachers. You see the.wockLisjtumed. 

do wBya nd you must either lay asije your dress or perform J^u 

JRLnSw aunei I to fall into this woman's company f If y\ 

oome to see me, I will treat you more pleasantly. Mag, Afte; 

manner I AnL Why, we will dance and drink heartily, and 

and play, and laugh. Mag, I can hardly forbear laughing now 



THE EPITHALAMIUM OF PETER 

^GIDIUS. 

m 

Aliphu, BaOnnuif MuiOB, 

AL Good God ! what strange glorious sight do I see here 7 
Either you see what is not to be seen, or I cannot see that whici 
be seen. AL Nay, I will assure you, it is a wonderful cha 
sight Ba, Why do you plague me at this rate! Tell me wl 
is you see it AL Upon the left hand there in the grove, und 
side of the hilL Ba, I see the hill, but I can see nothing else. 
Ko I don't you see a company of pretty maids there I Ba, Wl 
jou mean, to make a fool of me at this ratel I cannot see a bi 
msid anywhere. AL Hush, they are just now coming out c 
ffn>ve. Ohy admirable! how seat they are I how charming they 
It Is a heavenly sight Ba. What! are you possessedl AL < 
know who they are 1 they are the nine Muses and the three Oi 
I wonder what th^ are doing. I never in all my li& saw them 
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cliarminglj dressed, nor in a gayer humonr ; thej have fpng]^^ 
them got crowns of laurel upon their heads» and their instnutfi^^ 
music in their hands. And how loTingly the Gimoei go ndehjiM 
How becoming tliey look in their loose dreo, with their guan^ 
flowing and trailing after them. 

BcL 1 never heard anybody talk more like a m^m^it in sllsj 
days than you do. AL You never saw a happier man in tH yos 
lifetime. Ba, Pray, what is the matter that you can see and I csmioit 
AL Because you have never drank of the Muses' fountun; ui 
nobody can see them but they tliat have. Ba. I hare drank i^cntifiiUj 
out of Scotus's fountain. AL But that is not the fountain of Um 
Muses, but a lake of frogs. Ba. But cannot you do aomething to 
make mo see this sight as well as you t AL 1 could if I had a laurel 
branch here, for water out of a clear spring, sprinkled upon one witk 
a laurel bough, makes the eyes capable of such sights as these Al 
Why, see here is a laurel and a fountain tool AL Is there! Tkat 
in clever, I vow. Ba, But prithee, sprinkle me with it. AL Nov 
look, do you see nowf Ba. As much as I did before. Sprinkle me, 
again. AL Well, now do you see? B<jl Just as much; sprinkle 
me plentifully. AL 1 believe you cannot but see now. Bc^ Now I 
can scarce see you. AL Ah, poor man, how tetal a darkness hss 
seized your eyes ! This art would oi>en even the eyes of an old coachman. 
But, however, do not plague yourself about it, perhaps it ia better for 
you not to see it, lest you should come off as ill by seeing the Muses as 
Actoeon did by seeing Diana. For you would perhai» be in danger of 
being turned either into a hedgehog, or a wild boar, a swine, a camel, 
a frog, or a jackdaw. But, however, if you cannot see, I will make 
you hear them, if you don't make a noise ; they are just coming this 
way. Lot us meet them. 

Hail, most welcome gofldesses ! i/ii. And you heartily, lover of 
the Muses. AL What makes you pull me sof But. You are not as 
good as your word. AL Why, do not you hear them? B€L I hoar 
somewhat, but I don*t know what it is. AL Woll, I will speak 
I^atin to them then. Whither are you going so fine and so brisk? 
Are you going to Louvain to see the university t Mu, No, we 
assure you, we will not go thither. AL Why noti Mu, What 
place is for us, where so many hogs are grunting, camels and asses 
oraying, jackdaws cawing, and mag|)ies chattotiug t AL But for all 
that, there are some there that arc your admirers. / 

J/u. We know that, and therefore we will go thither a few years 
hence. The successive period of ages lias not yet brought on that 
time ; for there will be one that will build us a pleasant house there, 
or a temple rather, such a one as there scai*co is a finer or more sacred 
anywhere else. AL May not a person know who it will be that shall 
do so much honour to our country % Mu, You may know it, that are 
one of our priests I . There is no doubt but you have heard the name 
of the Bulslidians, famous all the world over. AL You have men- 
tioned a noble family truly, bom to grace the palaces of the greatest 
Srinces in the universe. For wh6 doesnot revere the great Francis, 
olslidius, the bishop of the church of Bezan9on, who has approved him- 
self more than a single Nestor to PhUip the son of Maximilian the Great, 
ike &ther of OharleBy who will also be a greater man than his £Uhert 
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Ifu^ Oh, how happj bmd we been if the fiites had not envied the earth 
the happinem of so mat a man. What a patron was he to all liberal 
Btndiea I How candid a fayourer of ingenuity I But he has left two 
brothers, Giles, a man of admirable judgment and wisdom, and Jerome. 
AL We know very well that Jerome is singularly well acooniplished 
with all manner of literature, and adorned with erery kind of virtue. 
Ifu, But the destinies will not suffer him to be long-liiied neither, 
though no man in the world better deserves to be immortaUsed. AL 
How do you know thatt Afu. We had it from Apollo. AL How 
envious are the destinies, to take from us all desirable things so hastily 9 
Ifu, We must not talk of that at this time ; but this Jerome, dying 
with great applause, will leave his whole estate for the building of a 
college at Louvain, in which most learned men shall profess and teach 
publicly and gratis the three languages. These things will bring a 
great ornament to learning, and glory to Charles himself. Then we 
will reside at Louvain with all our hearts. 

AL But whither are you going nowt Jfu, To Antwerp. AL 
What, the Muses and the Graces going to a fairt Mu, No, we assure 
jou, we are not going to a fidr, but to a wedding. AL What have 
Tirgins to do at weddings? litt. It is no indecent thing at all for 
Tirgins to be at such a wedding as this is. AL Pray what sort of a- 
marriage is it! Mu, A holy, undefiled, and chaste marriage, such 
a one as Pallas herself need not to be ashamed to be at : nay, more 
than that, we believe she will be at it. AL May not a person know 
the bride and bridegroom's name I J/ti. Wo believe you must needs 
know that most courteous and accomplished youth in all kinds of 
polite learning, Peter .^!gidius. AL You have named an angel, not 
a man. Jfu, The pretty maid Cornelia, a fit match for A polio him- 
self, is going to be married to iEgidius. AL Indeed, he has been a 
great admirer of you, even firom his infancy. Jfu, We are going to 
sing him an epithalamium. AL What, and will the Graces dance 
too f J/ti. They will not only dance, but they will also unite those 
two true lovers with the indissoluble ties of mutual affection, that no 
difference or jarring shall ever happen between them. She shall never 
bear anything from him but my life, nor he from her but my soul. 
VtLj ; and even old age itself shall be so far from diminishing that, that 
it idiall increase the pleasure. 

AL 1 should wonder at it, if those that live so sweetly could ever 
be able to grow old. Jfu, You say very right, for it is rather a 
maturity than an old age. AL But I have known a JRreat many to 
whom these kind words have been changed into quite the contrary in 
less than three months' time, and instead of pleasant jests at table dishes 
and trenchers have flown about. The husband, instead of my dear 
soul, has been called blockhead, toss-jiot» swill-tub; and the wife, sow, 
fool, dirty drab. Afu, You say very true ; but these marriages were 
made when the Graces were out of humour. But in this marriage a 
sweetness of temper will always maintain a mutual affection. AL 
Indeed, you speak of such a happy marriage as is very seldom seen. 
ific An uncommon felicity is due to such uncommon virtues. 

AL But what! will the matrimony be without Juno and Venus ? 
Ml Indeed Juno will not be there ; die is a sooldinff goddess, and is 
bat aeldoDi in a good humour with her own Jots, xTori indeed, that 
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earthljr drunken Venus; but another heavenly one» which makes a 
union of minda. AL Then the marriage jou apeak of is like to be 14 
barren one 1 Jl/k No, hj no meant, but rather like to be the most 
bappilr firaitfuL AL W&t, does that hearenlj Yenua nroduee any-, 
thing but sonle then 9 Mu. Yes, she giyes bodies to the soals, b^t 
such bodies as shall be exactly conformable to them, just as thongb 
yon should put a choice ointment into a curious box of pearL AL 
where is she, then I Mu. Liook, she is coming towards you, a pretty 
way off. AL Oh, I see her now 1 O good 0^, how bright soe is 1 
How majestic and beautiful she api>car8 1 The other Venus compared 
with this is a homely one. Mu, Do you see what modest Cupida 
there are I They are no blind ones, such as that Venus has that 
makes mankind mad. But these are sharp little rogues, and they do 
not carry furious torches, but most gentle fires; they have no leaden- 
pointed darts, to make the beloved hate the lover, and torment poor 
wretches with the want of a reciprocal affection. ALlu truth, they are 
as like their mother as can be. Oli, that is a blessed huuse, and dearly 
belored by the gods ! But may not a person hear the marriage song 
that yon design to present them withi M%a, Nay, we were joat 
going to ask you to hear it. 

Clio. 
Peter hath married fair Cornelia, 
Propitious Heaven, bless the wedding-day. 

Melp(ymene, 
Concord of turtle-doves between them be, 
And of the jackdaw the vivacity. 

Tludia. 
From Gracchus may ho win the prize. 
And for Cornelia's life his own despise, 

Euterpe. 
May she in love exceed Admotus's wife, 
Who laid her own down for her husband's life. 

May he love her with stronger flame, 
But much more happy fate. 
Than Plancius, who did disdain 
To outlive his deceased mate. 

ErtUo, 
May she love him with no less flame, 
But with much better fate, 
Than Porcia chaste her Brutus did. 
Whom brave men celebrate. 

Calliope, 
For constancy, I wish the bridegroom may 
Be equal to the famous Nosica. 

Uraniet, 
The bride in chastity, may she 
Superior to Paterculana be. 
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Potyhymnia. 
May their offiipring like them be. 
Their honour equal their estate; 
Always from rancorous enyy free, 
Desenred glory on them wait. 

At I should very much enyy Peier .^«gidius so much happinessi 
but that he is a man of such candour that he himself envies nobody. 
liu. It is now high time for us to prosecute our journey. AL Have 
you any service to command me at Lourain t Mu. That thou wouldst 
recommend us to all our sincere loving friends; but especially to our 
ancient admirers, John Paludus, Jodocus Oaverins, Martin Dorpius, 
and John Borsalus. AL Well, I will be sure to take care to do your 
menaga What shall I say to the rest! Mu, I will tell you in 
your ear. AL Well, it is a matter that will not cost very much, it 
shall certainly be done out of hand. 



THE APPARITION. 

Thamoi and Amdm. 

The What good news have you had that you laugh to yourself 
thus, as if you had found a treasure t An$. Nay, you are not far 
from the matter. The, But will you not impart it to your com- 
|ianion, what good thing soever it is 1 Ans, Yes, I will, u>r I have 
been wishing a good while for somebody to communicate my merri- 
ment to. TKo, Come on then, let us have it. An$, 1 was just now 
told the pleasantest story, which you would swear was a sham if I did 
not know the place, the jiersons, and whole matter as well as you know 
me. T/io. I am with child to hear it. 

Ant. Do you know Polus, Faunus's son-in-law ? Tho. Perfectly 
welL Ans. He is both the contriver and actor of this play. Tho. I 
am apt enough to believe that, for he can act any part to the life. 
Am. He can so. I suppose, too, you know that he has a farm not 
far from London. Tho. Phoo, very well He and I have drank 
together many a time there. Ans. Then you know there is a way 
between two straight rows of trees. Tho. Upon the left hand, about 
two flight-shot from the house t Ans. You have it. On one side of 
the way there is a dry ditch overgrown with thorns and brambles, and 
then there is a way that leads into an open field from a little bridge. 
Tho. I remember it. Ans. There went a report for a long time 
among the country people of a spirit that walkea near that bridge, and 
of hideous bowlings that were every now and then heard there. They 
concluded it was uie soul of somebody that was miserably tormented. 
Tho. Who was it that raised this report t Ans. Who but Polus, that 
made this the prologue to his comedy.. Tho. What did he mean by 
inventing such a flamt Ans. 1 know nothing, but that it is the 
humour of the man. He takes delight to make himself sporty by 
playing upon the simplicity of people by such fictions as these. 

I will tell you what he did lately of the same kind. We were a 
good many of us riding to Riohmondi and some of the oompany were 
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siidi that you would say were men of judgment. It was a wonderfbl 
clear day, and not so much as a cloud to be seen there. Polua, looking 
wistfully up into the air, signed his face and breast with the sign Si 
the cross, and having composed his countenance to an air of amaie- 
menty says to himself^ O immortal Gk>d, what do I see 1 They tbai 
rode next to him asking him what it was that he saw, he fell again to 
signing himself with a greater cross. May the most merdfnl God, 
says he, deliver me from this prodigy. They having uiged him, 
desiring to know what was the matter, he fixing his eyes up to heaven, 
and pointing with his finger to a certain quarter of it, Do you not see, 
says he, that monstrous dragon armed with fiery horns, and its tail 
turned up in a circle 1 And they denying they saw it^ he bid them 
look earnestly, every now and the^ pointiiiig to the place. At last one 
of them, that he might not seem to be bad-sighted, affirmed that he 
saw it And in imitation of him, first one, and then axiother, for they 
were ashamed that they could not see what was so plain to be seen. 
And in short, in three days* time the rumour of this portentous appa- 
rition had spread all over England. And it is wonderful to think how* 
popular fame had amplified the story, and some pretended seriously to 
expound to what this portent did predict, and ho tliat was the con- 
triver of the fiction took a mighty pleasure in the folly of these people. 
Tho. I know the humour of the man well enough. But to the stony 
of the apparition. 

Arts, In the meantime one Faunus, a priest (of those which in 
Latin they call regulars, but that is not enough, unless they add the 
same in Greek too, who was parson of a neighbouring parish, this man 
thouglit himself wiser than is common, especially in holy matten)^ 
came very o])|jortuncly to pay a visit to Polus. TJio. I understand 
the matter. There is one found out to be an actor in tliis play. Aul 
At supper a discourse was raised of the report of this apjiarition, and 
when Polus perceived that Faunus had not only heard of the report, 
but believed it, he began to entreat the man, that as he was a holy and 
a learned person, ho would afibrd some relief to a poor soul ihaX was 
in such dreadful torment. And, says he, if you ara in any doubt as to 
the truth of it, examine into the matter, and do but walk near that 
bridge about ten o'clock, and you shall hear miserable cries; take who 
you will for a companion along with you, and so you will hear both 
more safely and better. Tho. Well, what then 1 

Ana, After supper was over, Polus, as his custom was, goes a 
hunting or fowling. And when it grew duskish, the darkness •haviz\g 
taken away all opportunity of making any certain judgment of any- 
thing, Faunus walks about, and at last hoars miserable bowlings. 
Polus having hid himself in a bramble hedge hard by, had very art- 
fully made these bowlings by sj^eaking through an earthen pot; the 
voice coming through the hollow of it gave it a most mournful sound. 
Tho, This story, as far as I see, outdoes Menander'a Phasnuu 
Ana, You will say more if you shall hear it out. Faunus goes home^ 
being impatient to tell what he had heard. Polus, taking a shorter way, 
had got home before him. Faunus up and tells Polus all that passed* 
and added something of his ovm to it, to make tlie matter more 
wonderful. Tho. Could Polus keep his countenance in the meantime! 
Ana, He kept his countenance 1 He h^ his countenance i^ his. hi^; 
70U would have said that a serious affitir was transacted. 
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In the end Fannns, npon the pressing importunity of Polns, 
undertakes the business of exorcism, and slept not one wink all that 
nighty in oontriving by what means he might go about the matter with 
mfJmy^ for he was wretchedly afraid. In the first place he sot together 
the most poweiHfol exordsms that he could get, and added some new 
ones to them, as the bowels of the Virgin Mary and the bones of St. 
Winifred. After that he makes choice of a place in the plain field» 
neftr the bramble bushes from whence the voice came. He draws a 
Teiy lai^ circle with a great many crosses in it, and a variety of 
cbancters. And all this was performed in a set form of words ; there 
was also there a great vessel full of holy water, and about his neck he 
had a holy stole (as they called it), upon which hung the beginning of 
the Gospel of St. John. He had in his pocket a little piece of waX) 
which the bishop of Rome used to consecrate once a year, which is 
oommonly called Agnus DeL With these arms in times past they were 
wont to defend themselves against evil spirits, before the cowl of St» 
Fkmnds was found to be so formidable. All these things were provided, 
lest if it should be an evil spirit^ it should fall foul upon the exorcist; 
nor did he for all this dare to trust himself in the circle alone, but he 
determined to take some other priest along with him. Upon this. 
Polus being afraid, that if he took some sharper fellow than himself 
along with him, the whole plot might come to be discovered, he got a 
parish priest thereabout, whom he acquainted beforehand with the^ 
whole design; and, indeed, it was necessary for the carrying oh the 
adventure, and he was a man fit for such a purpose. 

The day following, all things being prepared and in good order, 
about ten o'clock Faunus and the parish priest enter the circle. Polus 
had got thither before them, and made a miserable howling out of the 
hedge; Faunus begins his exorcism, and Polus steals away in the dark 
to the next village, and brings from thence another person, for the 
play oould not be acted without a great many of them. T/u>. Well, 
what do they dol Ant. They mount themselves upon black horses, 
and privately carry fire along with them; when they come i)retty near 
to the circle they shew the fire to affright Faunus out of the circle. 
Th(K What a deal of pains did this Polus take to put a cheat upon 
people t Ant. His fancy lies that way. But this matter had like to 
have been mischievous to them. 2^ho. How sol Ans, For the 
horses were so startled at the sudden flashing of the fire that they 
had like to have thrown their riders. Here is an end of the first act 
of this comedy. 

When they were returned and entered into discourse, Polus, as 
though he had known nothing of the matter, inquires what was done. 
Faunus tells him that two hideous Cacodemons appeared to him on black 
horses, their eyes sparkling with fire, and breathing fire out of their 
nostrils, making an attempt to break into the circle, but that they were 
driven away with a vengeance by the power and efficacy of his words. 
This encounter having put courage into Faunus, the next day he eoes 
into his circle again with great solemnity, and after he had provdked 
the spirit a long time with the vehemence of his words, Polus and his 
oompanion appear again at a pretty distance, with their black horses, 
with a most outrageous noise^ making a feint as if they would break 
into the oirdot Tka. Had they no fire thent Am. No, none at 
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all; for tliat liad liked to h&T6 fkllen out yery unluckilj to them. 
Bat hear another device: they threw a long rope over the gronndi 
and then hurrjing from one place to another, as though the/ wen 
beat off by the exorcisms of Fannus, they threw down both the priest 
and holy water-pot all together. Tko. This reward the parish priest 
bad for playing his partt Ahm, Yes, he had ; and for all that he hsd 
rather suffer this than quit the design. After this encounter, when they 
came to talk over the matter again, Faunus tells a mighty story to 
Polus, what great danger he had been in, and how oourageonsly he 
had driven both the evU spirits away with Ids charms, and now he hid 
arrived at a firm persuasion that there was no demon, let him be ever 
80 mischievous or impudent, that could possibly break into this eirde. 
The This Faunus was not far from being a fool. 

Ant, You have heard nothing yet The comedy being thus ht 
advanced, Polus's son-in-law comes in very good time, for he hsd 
married Polus's eldest daughter; he is a wonderful merry droU, you 
know. Tho. Know him I ay, I know him, that he has no aversion 
for such tricks as these. Ans, No aversion, do you say! nay, he* 
would leave the most urgent affair in the world if sucli a comody were 
either to be seen or acted. His father-in-law tells him the whole 
story, and gives him his part — that was to act the ghost Ha puts on 
a dress, and wraps himself up in a shroud, and carrying a live coal 
in a shell, it appeared through his shroud as if something were burn- 
ing. About night he goes to the place where this play was acted ; 
there were heard most doleful moans. Faunus lets fly all his exor- 
cisms. At length the ghost appears a good way off in tho bushes, 
every now and then shewing the fire and making a rueful gproaning. 

While Faunus was adjuring the ghost to declare who he was, Polus 

of a sudden leaps out of the thicket, dressed like a devil, and making a 

roaring, answers Lim, You have nothing to do with this soul, it is mine ; 

and every now and then runs to the very edge of the circle as if he 

would set upon tho exorcist, and then retired back again as if he was 

beaten back by the words of the exorcism and the power of the holy 

water, which he threw upon hira in great abundance. At last when 

this guardian devil was chased awny, Faunus entera into a dialogue 

with the soul. After he had been interrogated and adjured, he answers, 

that he was the soul of a Christian man, and being asked his name, he 

answered Faunus. Faunus ! replies the other, that is my name. So 

tlien they being namesakes, he laid the matter more to heart, that 

Faunus might deliver Faunus. Faunus asking a multitude of questions, 

lest a long discourse should discover the fraud, the ghost retires, saying 

it was not permitted to stay to talk any longer, because its time was 

come that it must go whither its devil pleased to carry it, but yet 

promised to come again the next day at what hour it could be permitted. 

They meet together again at PoIus*s house, who was the master of the 

show. There the exorcist relates what was done, and though he added 

some lies to the story, yet he believed them to be true himself — ha was 

so heartily affected with the matter in hand. 

At last it appeared manifestly that it was the soul of a Christian 
who was vexed with the dreadful torments of an unmerciful daviL 
^ow all the endeavours are bent this way. There happened a ridi- 
oulous passage in the next exorcism. Tho. Prithee, what was that t 
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AnM, When Fannus liad called up the ghost, Polus, Uiat acted the 
devil, leaped directly at him, as if he would, without anj more to do, 
break into the circle ; and Faunus he resisted stoutly with his exor- 
dsms, and had thrown a power of holy water, the devil at last cries 
oat that be did not value all this of a rash ; you have had to do with 
a wench, and you are mv own yourself And though he had told 
Polus so in jest, it seemed that he had spoken truth ; for the exorcist 
being touched with this word, presently retreated to the very centre of 
the cirole and whispered something in the priest's ear. Polus seeing 
that^ retires, that he might not hear what it was not fit for him to 
bear. Tha, In truth, Polus was a very modest, religious devil. Am. 
He was so, otherwise he might have been blamed for not observing a 
decorum, but yet he heard the priest's voice appointing him satisfaction. 
no. What was that t Am. That he should say the glorious 78th 
psalm three times over, by which he conjectured he had had to do with 
ber three times that night. Tho. He was an irregular regular. Ans. 
They are but men, and this is but human frailty. Tho. Well, proceed : 
What was done after this t 

An», Now Faunus more courageously advances to the very edse 
of the circle and challenges the devil of his own accord; but the. 
devil's heart failed him, and he fled back. You have deceived me, 
says he, if I had been wise I had not given you that caution. Many 
are of opinion, that what you have once confessed is immediately 
atmck out of the devil's memory, that he can never be able to twit 
you in the teeth for it. Tho. What a ridiculous conceit do you tell 
me oft 

An». But to draw towards a conclusion of the matter. This dialogue 
with the ghost held for some days ; at last it came to this issue : The 
exorcist asking the soul if there was any way by which it might possibly 
be delivered from its, torments 1 It answered it might, if the money 
that it had left behind, being got by cheating, should be restored. 
Then, says Faunus, what if it were put into the hands of good people 
to be disposed of to pious uses 1 The spirit replied. That might do. 
The exorcist was rejoiced at this ; he inquires particularly what sum 
there was of iti The spirit replied that it was a vast sum, and might 
prove very good and commodious. It told the place too where the 
treasure was hid, but it was a long way off; and it ordered what uses 
it should be put to. Tho. What were they? An»» That three 
persons were to undertake a pilgrimage— one to the threshold of 8t. 
Peter, another to salute St. James at <>>mpostella, and the third should 
kiss Jesus's comb at Tryers ; and after that a vast number of services 
and masses should be performed in several great monasteries, and as 
to the overplus, he should dispose of it as he pleased. Now Faunus's 
mind was fixed upon the treasure ; he had, in a manner, swallowed it 
in his mind. Tho. That is a common disease, but more peculiarly 
thrown in the priest's dish upon all occasions. 

An», After nothing had been omitted that related to the afiair of 
the money, the exorcist being put upon it by Polus, began to put 
questionB to the spirit about several arts, as alchemy and magia To 
taeae things the spirit gave answers, puttins off tiie resolution of these 
questionB nnr the present, promising it would make lai|^er discoveries 
as noon as ereri by his aasistanoe, it ihould get out of the olatohea of 
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lla Icemr, th« deril ; «nd, if jrou iilcuo, joa auj let this bo tha tliird 
Mt of thia pUj. 

Aa to the fourth ut, Faunus began in good earoest ereiywhere 
to talk high, and to talk of nothing elM in ^1 comixtniea and at the 
table, and to promiw glorious thing* to monaaterlt»), and talked of 
nothing that wmn low and mean, lie goes to the placo and finds the 
tokens, but did not dare to dig for the treMUre, bemuse ths spirit had 
thrown tl)is caution in the way, that it would be extremely daogerons 
to tonch the trouare before the moiiiioa bad been porfomiMl. By this 
tirao » great many of the wieer sort had anielt out the plot, while 
FaunuB at the same time waa everywhere proclaiming hia folly ; though 
he WM privately cnntioned by liis friends, and esi»eciAlly bis abbot, that 
hewhonad hitherto had the reputation of a prudent man abould not 
give the world a specimen of his being quite contrary. But the 
imagination of the thing bnd so entirely possessed his mind that «11 
that conld be aaid of him had no influence njwn him, to make him 
donbt of the matter, and he drenint of nothing but spectres and devils. 
The very habit of hia mind wnn got into his face, that ho was so pale, * 
and meagre, and dejected, thiit you would say he was rather a sprite 
than a man. And, in sJiort, he was not far from being stark mad, uid 
would have been so had it not bcpn timely prevented. 

Tha. Well, let this bo tlio Inst act of the play. Ant. Well, ^oa 
aball have it. Folua and his son-in-law hanimer<?d out this piece 
betwixt them. They countorfeitpd an epistle writtun in a strange 
antique chsnicter, and not ujion common paper, but such as goldbeater* 
put their leaf-gotd in, a nnldish paper, you know. The form of the 
e|Hstle was thus : 

Fauniis, long a captive, but now free. To Faunus, hia graaona 
deliverer, sends eternal hculth. There is no need, my dear Fauniia, 
that thou shouldest macerate thynctf any longer in this aJToir. Ood has 
reapected the pious intention of tliy mind, and by the merit of it has 
delivered me from torments, and 1 now live hnpirily among the angeln. 
Thou hast a place provided for tlieo with St. Austin, which is next to 
the choir of the apostles : when thou comest to us I will give thee 
public thanks. In the meantime ace that thou live merrily. 

From the Imperial Heaven, the 
Ides of September, Anno 1408. 
'Under the seal of my own ring. 

Thia epistle was laid privately under the altar where Faunus was 
to perform divine service. This being done there was one appointed 
to advertise him of it, as if ho had found it by chance. And now he 
carries the letter about him, and shews it as a very Hiicrod thing, and 
believes nothing more firmly than tliat it was brought from heaven by 
on an^. Tho. This is not delivering the man from Lis madness, but 
changing the sort of it. Ant. Why truly, so it ia, only he is now- 
more pleasantly mod than before. Tho. I never wsg wont to give 
much credit to stories of apparitions in common, but for the time to 
oome I shall give much less ; for I believe that many tilings that have 
been printed and jmblished as true relations were only by artifice and 
impoatnre impositions npon credulous persons and such as Faunus. Atu, 
And I alto believe that a great many of them are of the same kind. 
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THE ALCHEMIST. 

Phiiecou$f Laiuik 

PL What news is here that Lalaa laughs to himself so that lie 
even giggles again, every now and then signing himself with the sign 
of the cross f I will interrupt his felicity. God bless yon heartily, my 
Tery good firiend Lalus ; you seem to me to be very happy. La. But 
I shall be much happier if I make you a partaker of my merry con- 
eeitedness. PA. Prithee, then, make me happy as soon as you can. 
La, Do you know Balbinust Fk What, that learned old gentleman 
that has such a very f^ood character in the world» La, It is &s you 
•ay ; but no man is wise at all times, or is without his blind side. This 
man, among his many good qualifications, has some foibles : he has 
been a long time bewitched with the art called alchemy. Fh, Believe 
me, that you call only foible is a dangerous disease. La, However 
that is, notwitbstandmg he had been so often bitten by this sort of 
people, yet he has lately suffered himself to be imposed upon again. 
Fk, In what manner! 

La, A certain priest went to him, saluted him with great respect, 
and accosted him in this manner : Most learned Balbinus, perhaps you 
will wonder that I, being a stranger to you, should thus interrupt you, 
who, I know, are always earnestly engaged in the most sacred studies. 
Balbinus gave him a nod, as was his custom, for bo is wonderfully 
sparing of his words. Fh, That is an argument of prudence. La, But 
the other, as the wiser of the two, proceeds. You will forgive this my 
importunity, when you shall know the cause of my coming to you. 
Tell me then, says Balbinus, but in as few words as you can. I will, 
says he, as briefly as I am able. You know, most learned of men, that 
the fates of mortals are various ; and I cannot tell among wliich I 
should class myself, whether among the happy or the miserable ; for 
when I contemplate my fate on one part, I account myself most ha|)py, 
but if on the other part, I am one of the most miserable. Balbinus 
pressing him to contract his speech into a narrow compass ; I will have 
done immediately, says he, and it will be the more easy for me to do 
it to a man who understands the whole affair so well, that no man 
understands it better. Fh, You are rather drawing an orator than 
an alchemist. La, You shall hear the alchemist by and by. 

This happiness, says he, I have had from a child, to have learned 
that most desirable art, I mean alchemy, the very marrow of universal 
philosophy. At the very mention of the name alchemy, Balbinus 
raised himself a little, that is to say, in gesture only, and fetching a 
deep sigh, bid him go forward. Then he proceeds : — But miserable man 
that I am, said he, by not falling into the right way 1 Balbinus asking 
him what ways those were he spoke of^ Good sir, says he, you know 
(for what is there, most learned sir, that ^ou are ignorant of?) that 
there are two ways in this art, one which is called the longation, and 
the other which is called the curtation. But by my bad &te, I have 
fidlen upon longation. Balbinus asking him what was the difference 
of the ways. It would be impudent in me, says he, to mention this to 
a man to whom all things are so well known, that nobody knows them 
bettei^; therdore I humbly address myself to you, that you would take 
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pitj on me, ancl TOUchMfe to communicate to ma that moat hi^PPT 
wajr of curtation. And by how much the better you understand tkia 
art, by so much the leaa labour you will be able to imnart it to me. 
Do not conceal ao great a gift from your poor brother tnat is ready to 
die with grief. And as you asHiHt me in this, ao may Jesua Chriat erer 
enrich you with more sublime endowments. 

He thus making no end of his solemnity of obtestations» Balbinna 
was obliged to tonfeia that he was entirely ignortnt of what ha meant 
by longation and curtation> and bids him explain the meaning of 
those words; then he began : — Although sir, says he, I know I apeak 
to a person that is better skilled than myself, yet since you command 
me I will do it Those that have spent their whole life in thia divine 
art change the species of things two ways — the one is shorter but moro 
hazardous, the other is longer but safer. I account myself very un- 
happy, that I have labourcil in that way that does not suit my genina, 
nor could I yet find out anybody who would shew me the other way 
that I am so passionately desirous of; but at last Qod has put it into 
my mind to apply myself to you, a man of as much piety as learning ; * 
your learning qualifies you to answer my request with ease, and vour 
piety will dis|K)Be you to help a Christian brother whose life la in 
your hands. 

To make the matter short, when this crafly fellow, with anch 
expressions as these, had cleared himself from all suspicion of a design, 
and had gained credit that he understood one way perfectly well, Bal* 
binus*8 mind began to have an itch to be meddling. And at last, when 
he could hold no longer, Away with your methods, says ho, of curtation, 
the name of which I never heard before, I am so far from understand- 
ing it Tell me sincerely, do you thoroughly understand longation 1 
Phoo 1 says he, perfectly well ; but I do not love the tediousness of 
it Then Balbinus asked him how much time it would take upl 
Too much, says he, almost a whole year ; but in the meantime it is 
the safest way. Never trouble yourself about that, says Balbinus, 
although it should take up two years, if you can but depend upon 
your art. 

To shorten the story : they came to an agreement that the 
business should be sot on foot privately in Balbinus's house, upon this 
condition, that he should find art and Dalbinus money, and the profit 
should be divided between them, although the impostor modestly 
offered that Balbinus should have the whole gain. They both took 
an oath of secrecy, after the manner of those that are initiated 
into mysterious secrets; and presently money is paid down for the 
artist to buy pots, glasses, coals, and other necessaries for furnishing 
the laboratory. This money our alchemist lavishes away on whorea, 
gaming, and drinking. Ph, This is one way, however, of changing 
the species of things. La» Balbinus, pressing him to fall upon the 
business, he replies, Don*t you very well know that what is well begun 
is half done 1 It is a great matter to have the materials well prepared. 
At last he begins to set up the furnace ; and here there was occasion 
for more gold as a bait to catch more ; for as a fish is not caught with- 
out a baiti so alchemists must cast gold in before they can fetch gold 
out In the meantime Balbinus was busy in his accounts, for he 
reckoned tiia% if one ounce made fifteen, what would be the product of 
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two thousand; for that was the sum that he determined to spend. 
When the alchemist had spent this money and two months' time, 
pretending to be wonderfully busy about the bellows and the coals, 
Balbinus inquired of him whether the business went forward ? At 
first he made no answer, but at last he urging the question, he made 
him answer. As all great works do, the greatest difficulty of which is 
in entering upon them. He pretended he had made a mistake in 
Inlying the coals, for he had bought oaken ones when they should have 
been beechen or fir ones. There was a hundred crowns gone, and he 
did not spare to go to gaming again briskly. 

Upon giving him new cash he gets new coals, and then the 
business is begun again with more resolution than before, just as 
soldiers do when they have happened to meet with a disaster, they 
repair it by bravenr. When the laboratory had been kept hot for 
some months, and the golden fruit was expected, and there was not a 
grain of gold in the vessel (for the chemist had spent all that too), another 
pretence was found out — that the glasses they used were not rightly 
tempered, for, as every block will not make a mercury, so gold will not 
be made in any kind of glass. And by how much more money had 
bean spent, by so much the leather he was to give it over, just as it is 
with gamesters, as if it were not better to lose some than all. La, 
'Verj true. PA. The chemist swore he was never so cheated since 
he was bom before, but now having found out his mistake, he could 
proceed with all the security in the world, and fetch up that loss with 
great interest. The glasses being changed, the laboratory is furnished 
the third time. Then the operaU>r told him the operation would go 
on more successfully if he sent a present of ci*owns to the Virgin Mary, 
that you know is worshipped at Paris, for it was an holy act, and 
in order to have it carried on successfully it needed the favour of 
the saints. 

Balbinus liked this advice wonderfully well, being a very pious 
man, that never let a day pass but he performed some act of devotion 
or other. The operator undertakes the religious pilgrimage, but 
spends this devoted money in a bawdy-house in the next town. Then 
he goes back and tells Balbinus that he had great hope that all would 
succeed according to their mind, the Virgin Mary seemed so to favour 
their endeavours. When he had laboured a long time, and not one 
crumb of gold appearing, Balbinus reasoning the matter with him, he 
answered that nothing like this had ever happened all his days to him, 
though he had so many times had experience of his method, nor could 
he so much as imagine what should be the reason of this failing. After 
they had beat their brains a Ions time about the matter, Balbinus 
bethought himself whether he had any day missed going to chapel or 
saying the horary prayers, for nothing would succeed u these were 
omitted. Says the impostor, Ton have hit it Wretch that I am, I 
have been guilty of that onoe or twice bv forgetfulness, and lately 
rising from table after a long dinner, I had forgot to say the salutation 
of the Virgin. Why then, says Balbinus, it is no wonder that a thing 
of this moment succeeds no better. The trickster undertakes to 
perform twelve services for two that he had omitted, and to repay 
ten salutations for that one. 

When money every now and then fioled this extravagant operator, 
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And he could not find out anj pretonoe to ask for more, ha at last 
tiethought himself of this project He comes home like one firightened 
out of his wits, and in a Tery mournful tone cries out, O Balbinus, I 
am utterly undone, undone; I am in danger of mj life. Balhinna was 
astonislied, and was im])atient to know what was the matter. The 
court, says he, have ffot an inkling of what we have been about» 
and I oxi»ect nothing cmo but to bo canied to gaol immediately. Bal* 
binus at the hearing of this turned pale as ashes; for you know it ia 
capital with us for any man to practise alchemy without a licence 
from the prince. He goes on, Not, says he, that I am afraid of death 
myselC I wish that were the worst that would happen — I fear something 
more cruel. Balbinus asking him what that was, he replied, I shall be 
carried away into some castle, and there be forced to work all my days 
for those I have no mind to serva Is there any death so bad aa 
such a life 1 

The matter was then debatcil, Balbinus being a man that very well 
understood the art of rhetoric, casts his thoughts every way if this mis- 
chief could be prevented any way. Cannot you deny the crime, says bet 
By no means, says the other, t)io matter is known among the oourtierBy 
and they have such proof of it tliat it cannot bo evaded, and there is 
no defending of the fact, for the law is point blank against it. Many 
thinffs having been proposed, but coming to no conclusion that seemed 
feasible, says the alchemist who wanted present money, O Balbinus, 
we apply ourselves to slow counsels, when the matter requires a 
present remedy. It will not be long before they will be here that will 
apprehend me and carry me away into tribulation. And last of all, 
seeing Balbinus at a stand, says tlie alchemist, I am as much at a loss as 
you, nor do I see any way left but to die like a man, unless you shall 
approve what I am going to pro|)08e, which is more profitable than 
honourable, but necessity is a hard cliapter. You know these sort of 
men are hungry afler money, and so may be the more easily bribed to 
secrecy. Although it is a hard case to give these rascals money to 
throw avray; but yet, as the case now stands, I see no better way. 
Balbinus was of the same opinion, and he lays down thii'ty guineas to 
bribe them to hush up the matter. 

Ph, Balbinus was wonderfully liberal, as you tell the story. L€^, 
Nay, in an honest cause you would sooner have got his teeth out of 
his head than money. Well, then, tlio alchemist was provided for, who 
was in no danger, but that of wanting money for his wench. PL I 
wonder Balbinus could not smoke the roguery all this while. Lcl, 
This is the only thing that he is soft in ; ho is as sharp as a needle in 
anything else. Now the furnace is set to work again with new money, 
but first a short prayer is made to the Virgin Mary to prosper their 
undertakings. By this time there had been a whole year spent, first 
one obstacle being pretended and then another, so that all the expense 
and labour were lost. In the meantime there fell out one most 
ridiculous chance. Ph. What was that ] La, The alchemist had a 
criminal correspondence with a certain courtier's lady. The husband, 
beginning to be jealous, watched him narrowly, and in the conclusion, 
having intelligence that the priest was in the bedchamber, he comes 
home before he was looked for, knocks at the door. PL What did 
ha design to do to him f ikk What I Why nothing very good, either 
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kill liim or geld bim. When the husband, being yenr pressing to como, 
threatened he would break open the door if his wife did not open it, 
thej were in bodily fear within, and cast about for some present 
resolution ; and, circumstances admitting no better, he pulled off his 
ooai and threw himself out of a narrow window, but not without both 
danger and mischief, and so got away. 

Such stories as these, you know, are soon spread, and it came to 
Balbinus's ear, and the diemist guessed it would be so. Ph, There 
was no getting off of this biuiness. i^ Yes, he got off better here 
than he did out at the window. Hear the man's invention. Balbinus 
said not a word to him about the matter, but it might be read in his 
countenance that he was no stranger to the talk of the town. The 
ohemist knew Balbinus to be a man of piety, and in some points, I 
was going to say, superstitious, and such persons are very ready to 
Ibtgive one that uJls under his crime,- let it be never so great; there- 
fore he on purpose begins a talk about the success of their business, 
complaining that it had not succeeded as it used to do and as he would 
have it, and he wondered greatly what should be the reason of it. 

Upon this discourse, Balbinus, who seemed otherwise to have 
been bent upon silence, taking an occasion, was a little moved. It is 
no hard matter, savs he, to guess what the obstacle is. Bins are the 
obstacles that hincler our success, for pure works should be done by 
pure persons. At this word the projector fell down on his knees, and 
Mating his breast with a very mournful tone and dejected counte- 
nance, says, O Balbinus ! what you have said is very true, it is sin, it 
is sin that has been the hindrance; but my sins, not yours; for I am 
not ashamed to confess my uncleanness before you, as I would before 
my most holy father confessor. The frailty of my flesh overcame me, 
and Satan drew me into liis snares ; and, oh ! miserable wretch that I 
am, of a priest I am become an adulterer ; and yet the offering that 
you sent to the virgin mother is not wholly lost neither, for I had 
perished inevitably if she had not helped me ; for the husband broke 
open the door upon me, and the window was too little for me to get 
out at; and in this pinch of danger I bethought myself of the blessed 
Virgin, and I fell upon my knees and besought her that if the gift was 
acceptable to her she would assist me; and in a minute I went to the 
window, for necessity forced me so to do, and found it large enough 
for me to get out at, PA. Well, and did Balbinus believe all this ? 
LcL Believe it, yes, and pardoned him too, and admonished him very 
religiously not to be ungrateful to the blessed Virgin. Nay, there 
was more money laid down upon his giving his promise that he would 
for the future carry on the process with purity. 

Ph. Well, what was the end of all this ? La. The story is very 
long, but I will cut it short When he had played upon Balbinus 
long enough with these inventions and wheedled him out of a consider- 
able sum of money, a certain gentleman happened to come there that 
had known the knave from a child. He easily imagining that he was 
acting the same part with Balbinus that he had been acting everywhere, 
admoniahes Balbinus privately, and acquainted bim what sort of 
a fellow he harboured, advising him to get rid of him as soon as 
poMible, unless ha had a mind to have him sometime or other to rifle 
Jus coffers and then ran awmy. JPA. Well, what did Balbinus do 
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then f Sure be took cftre to have him sent to gaol t La, To gmol I 
Naj, he gave him monejr to bear his chargea, and conjured him bj all 
that was sacred not to sfteak a word of what had happened between 
them. And, in mr opinion, it was his wisdom so to do, rather than to 
be the common langhmg-stock and table-talk, and run the risk of the 
confiscation of his goods besides; for the impostor was in no danger, 
he knew no more of the matter than an ass, and cheating is a small 
fault in these sort of cattle. If he had diargod him with theft hia 
ordination would have saved him from the gallows, and nobody would 
have been at the charge of maintaining such a fellow in prison. Pk, 
I should pitj Balbinus, but that he took pleasure in being galled. 
Ixk I must now make haste to the lialL At anotlier time I will tell 
Tou stories more ridiculous than this. PK When you shall be at 
leisure I shall be glad to hear them, and I will give you story for story. 

THE HORSE-CHEA T. 

Aultts, Phocdrui. • 

Au. Good God I what a grave countenance our PhoMlrus has put 
on, gaping ever and anon into the air. I will attack him. Phiednia, 
what news to-day 1 Ph. Why do you ask me that question, Aulus I 
Ah, Because of a Phonlnis you seem to have become a Cato, there is 
so much sourness in your countenance. Ph, That is no wonder, my 
friend, I am just come from confession. Au, Nay, then my wonder is 
over; but tell me \il\\otl your honest word did you confess all 1 TVi. All 
that I could remember but one. Au, And why did you reserve that 
one t Ph, Because I cannot be out of love with it. Au, It must needs 
be some pleasant sin. PL I oannot tell whether it is a sin or no; but 
if you are at leisure you shall hear what it is. Au, I would bo fflnd 
to hear it, witli all my heart. PK You know what clieating tricks 
are played by our jockeys, who soil and let out horses. Au, Yes, I 
know more of them than I wish I did, having been cheated by them 
more than onoe. 

Pk, I had occasion lately to go a pretty long journey, and I wa« 
in great haste; I went to one that you would have said was nono of 
the worst of them, and there was some small matter of friendship 
between us, I told him I had an urgent business to do, and had 
occasion for a strong able gelding; desiring, that if ho would ever bo 
my friend in anything he would be so now. He promised me that 
he would use me as kindly as if I were his own dear brother. Au, It 
may be ho would have cheated his brother. Ph. He leads me into tho 
stable, and bids me choose which I would out of them all. At last I 
pitched upon one that I liked better than the rest. He commends my 
judgment, protesting that a great many persons had had a mind to 
that horse; but he resolved to keep him rather for a singular friend 
than sell him to a stranger. I agreed with him as to the price, paid 
him down his money, got upon the horse's back. Upon the tirat 
setting oat my steed falls a prancing; you would have said he was a 
horse of mettle; he was plump, and m good case. But by that time 
I had rode him an hour and a half, I perceived he was downright 
tired, nor could I by sparring him get him any farther. I had heard 
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that sacb jades had been kept for cheats, that you would take hj their 
looks to be very good horses, but were worth nothing for service. I 
njs to myself presently, I am caught. Bat when I oome home again 
I will shew him trick for trick. 

Au. But what did you do in this cose, being a horseman without a 
horse t Ph. I did what I was obliged to do. I turned into the next 
TillaffOy and there I set my horse up privately with an acquaintance, 
and hired another and prosecuted my journey j and when I came back 
I returned my hired horse, and finding my own in very good case and 
thoroughly rested, I mounted his back and rode back to the horse- 
courser, desiring him to set him up for a few days till I called for him 
again. He asked me how well he carried me. I swore by all that was 
good that I never bestrid a better nag in my life, that he flew rather 
than walked, nor never tired the least in the world in all so long a 
journey, nor was a hair the leaner for it. I bavins made him believe 
that these things were true, he thought with himself he had been 
mistaken in this horse; and therefore, before I went away, he asked 
me if I would sell the horse. I refused at first; because if I should have 
occasion to go such another journey, I should not easily get the fellow 
of him; but, however, I value nothing so much but I would sell it, if 
I could have a good price for it, although anybody had a mind to buy 
mysel£ Au. This was fighting a man with his own weapons. Ph, 
In short, he would not let me ffo away before I had set a price upon 
him. I rated him at a great deal more than ho cost me. 

Being gone, I got an acquaintance to act for me, and gave him 
instructions how to behave himself. He goes to the house and calls 
for the horse-courser, telling him that he had occasion for a very good, 
and a very hardy nas. The horse-courser shews him a gi*eat many 
horses, still commending the worst most of all ; but says not a word of that 
horse he had sold me, verily believing he was such as I had represented 
him. My friend presently asked whether that was not to be sold — for 
1 had given him a description of the horse and the place where he 
stood. The horse-courser at first made no answer but commended 
the rest very highly. The gentleman liked the other horses pretty 
well, but always treated about that very horse. At last thinks the 
horse-courser with himself, I have certainly been out in my judgment 
as to this horse, if this stranger could presently pick this horse out of 
so many. He insisting upon it. He may be sold, says he, but it may 
be you will be frightened at the price. The price, says, he, is a case of 
no great importance, if the goodness of the tiling be answerable. Tell 
me the price. He told him something more than I had set him at to 
him, getting the overplus to himself. At last the price was agreed on, 
and a good large earnest was given, a ducat of gold to bind the bargain. 
The purchaser gives the ostler a groat, orders him to give his horse 
some com, and he would oome by and by and fetch him. 

As soon as ever I heard the bamtin was made so firmly that it could 
not be undone again, I go immediately, booted and spurred, to the 
horse-courser, and being out of breath calls for my horse. He comes 
and asks what I wanted. Says I, Get my horse ready presently, for I 
must be gone this moment upon an extraordinary afiudr. But, says 
he, yon bid me keep the horse a few days. That \m true, said I, but 
tlite bnainess has happened unexpeotadlyi and it is the Ung^s business. 
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and it will admit of no ddaj. Says he^ Tako yoor duHoe^ whidi 70« 
will of all mjr hones; jon cannot have your own. I atkod hioa whj 
80I Because, sars he, he is sold. Then I protended to be in a smfe 
INMsion : God forbid, says I ; as this journey has happened, I woald not 
sell him if any man would ofler me four times his prioe. I fell to 
wrangling, and cry out I am ruined. At length he grew a little warm 
toa What occasion is there for all this contention t Yon sot a prioe 
upon your horse, and I hare sold him ; if I par yon your moner ycm 
have nothing more to do to me; we haye laws in this city, and ycm 
cannot compel mo to piwluce the horse. 

When I had clamoured a good while, that he would either prodnoo 
the horse or the man that bought him, he at last pays me down the 
money in a passion. I had bought him for fifteen guineas, I set him to 
him at twenty-six, and he had valued him at thirty4wo, and so com* 
puted with himself, I had bettor make that profit of him than reetore 
the horse. I go away, as if I was vexed in my mind, and scaroelT 
pacified, though the money was paid me. He desires me not to take it 
amiss, he would make mo amends some other wav. So I bit the biter. 
He has a horse not worth a groat; he expected that he that had given 
him the earnest should come and pay him the money; but notxMij 
came, nor ever will come. ^u. But in the meantime, did be never 
expostulate the matter with youl Ph, With what fi^e or ooloor 
could he do thatt I have met him over and over since, and he com* 
plained of the unfairness of the buyer. But I often reasoned the 
matter with him, and told him he deserved to be so served, who by 
his hasty sale of him had deprived me of my horse. This was a fcmnd 
so well placed, in my opinion, that I could not find it in my heart to 
confess it as a fault, Aia, lil had done such a thing, I should bare 
been so far from confessing it as a fault, that I should have required a 
statue for it Ph, I cannot toll whether yon speak as you tnink or 
not, but you set me agog, however, to be paying more of these fellowe 
in their own coin. 

THE BEGGARS' DIALOGUE. 

Iridei, Mitoponu», 

Ir, What new sort of bird is this I see flying here t I know the 
face, but the clothes don't suit it If I am not quite mistaken, this 
is MLsoponus. I will venture to speak to him, as ragged as I am. 
God save you, Misoponus. JUit, Hold your tongue, I say. /r. What 
is the matter ; may not a person salute you 1 Mis. Not by that name. 
Ir, Why, what has happened to yout Are you not the same man 
that you were 1 What, have you changed your name with your clothes! 
Mis, No, but I have taken up my old name again. Ir, Who was you, 
then 1 Mis, Apitius. Ir, Never be ashamed of your old acquaint- 
auce, if anything of a better fortune has happened to you. It is not 
long since you belonged to our order. Ifis, Prithee, come hither, and 
I ^1 tell you the whole story. I am not ashamed of your order, but 
I am ashamed of the order that I was first of myself. Ir. What order 
do you ijaean t That of the Franciscans 1 Mis, No, by no means, my 
ffood firiend; but the order of tue spendthrifts. Ir. In truth, you 
have a great nukuy companions of that order. 
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I bad a good forinney I spent laTishly, and when I began to 
be in want nobody knew Apitiua. I ran away for shame, and betook 
myself to jonr college ; I liked that better tnan digging. It, Very 
wiselj done ; bat how oomes joor body to be in so good case of late ? 
finr as to jonr change of clothes, I don't so much wonder at that. 
IHm, Whj so I /r. Because the goddess Layerna makes many rich 
on a sadden. ITtk What I do you think I got an estate by thieying, 
thent /r. Nay, perha[Mi more idly, by rapine. MU» No, 1 swear by 
your goddess Penia, neither by thieying nor by rapine. But first I 
will satisfy you as to the state of my b^y, which seems to you to be 
the most admirable. /r. For when you were with us, you were idl 
oyer full of sores. Afii, But I haye since made use of a yery friendly 
Bian. /r. Who! Mii. No other person but myself unless you 
anybody is more friendly to me than I am to myself. 7r. But 
I neyer knew you understood physic before. 

Mt9. Why, all that dress was nothing but a cheat I had daubed 
on with paints, frankincense, brimstone, rosin, bird-lim^, and clouts 
dipped in blood ; and what I put on, when I pleased I took off again. 
/r. O impostor! nothing appeared more miserable than you were. 
Ton might haye acted the |iart of Job in a tragedy. MU, My neces- 
sity made me do it, though fortune sometimes is apt to change the 
■km too. /r. Well, then, tell me of your fortune. Haye you found 
a treasure t Mi». No ; but I haye found out a way of getting money 
that is a little better than yours. Ir, What could you get money out 
of that had no stock? iiia. An artist will liye anywhere. Ir, I 
understand jxm now, you mean the art of picking pockets. Mia, Not 
■o hard upon me, I pray ; I mean the art of chemistry. Ir, Why, it 
Is scarce aboye a fortnight since you went away from us, and have you 
in that time learned an art that others can liardly learn in many years I 
Mii, But I haye got a shorter way. Ir, Prithee, what way 1 

Mi$. When I had gotten almost four guineas by your art, I hap- 
pened, as good luck would haye it, to fall into the company of an old 
companion of mine, who had managed his matters in the world no 
better than I had done. We went to drink together ; he began, as the 
common custom is, to tell of his adventures. I made a ba^rgain with 
him to pay his reckoning upon condition that he should faithfully teach 
me his art. He taught it me very honestly, and now it is my liveli- 
hood. Ir, "M-Aj not a person learn it t Mis, I will teach it you for 
nothing for old acquaintance sake. You know that there are every- 
where a great many that are ver^ fond of this art. Ir, I have heard 
80^ and I believe it is true. J/m. I take all opportunities of insinuat- 
ing myself into their acquaintancoi and talk big of my art, and wherever 
I find an hungry sea-cob I throw him out a bait. Ir. How do you 
do that t Altai I caution him by all means not rashly to trust men 
of that profession, for that they are most of them dieats, that by 
their hocus-pocus tricks pick the pockets of those that are not cautious. 
/r. That prologue is not fit for your business. 

Mia, Nay, I add this further, that I would not have them believe 
me myself, unless they saw the matter plainly with their own eyes, and 
Mi it with their hands. Ir. Ton speak of a wonderful confidence 
yoa have in your art Mia. I bid them be present all the while the 
metamorphosis is under the operation, and to look on yery attentivelyi 
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and that they raaj hava tha leat reason to doubt^ to perform the whole 
o|>eration with their own handi, while I itand al a distance, and do not 
no much as put mj finger to it. I put them to refine the molted matter 
themselves, or carry it to the refiners to be done ; I toll them before- 
hand how much silver or gold it will aflbrd. And, in the last plaoe, I 
bid them earrj the melted mass to several goldsmiths, to have it tried 
bj the touchstona They find the exact weight that I told them— -they 
find it to be the finest gold or silver ; it is all one to me which it is, 
except that the experiment in silver is the less chargeable to ma Ir. 
But has your art no cheat in itt M%m. It is a mere cheat all oven 
/r. I cannot see where the cheat liea iffa I will make you aao it 
presently. 

I first make a bargain for my reward; but I will not be paid before 
I have given a proof of the thing itself! I give them a litUe powder, 
as though the whole business was effected by the virtue of that i bat I 
never tell them how to make it, except they purchase it at a very great 
price. And I make them take an oath, that for six months they ahall 
not discover the secret to anybody living. /r. But I have not heard* 
the cheat vet. Mi», The whole mystery lies in ono coal that I have 
prepared n>r this purpose. I make a coal hollow, and into it I pour 
melted silver, to the quantity I tell them beforehand will be produoed. 
And after the powder is put in, I set the not in such a manner that 
it is covered all over, above, beneath, and sides with coals, and I per- 
suade them that the art consists in that. Among those coals that are 
laid at top, T put in one tliat lias the silver or gold in it ; that beii^ 
melted by the heat of the fire, falls down among Uie other metal, whi^ 
melts, as suppose tin or brass, and upon the separation it is found and 
taken out /r. A ready way ; but how do you manage the fidlaoy, 
when another does it all with his own hands t 

Mia, When he has done evciything according to my direction, be» 
fore the crucible is stirred I come and look about to see if nothing haa 
been omitted, and then I say that there seems to want a coal or two at the 
top, and pretending to take one out of the coal-heap, I privately lay on 
one of my own, or have laid it there ready beforehand, which I can 
take, and nobody know anything of the matter. /r. But when they 
try to do thin without you, and it does not succeed, what excuse have 
vou to make t Mi$, I am safe enough when I have got my money. 
1 pretend one thing or other, either that the crucible was cracked, or 
the coals naught, or the fire not well tempered. And, in the last 
place, one part of the mystery of my profession is, never to stay long 
in the same place. 

Ir, And is there so much ))rofit in this art as to maintain you I 
Mis, Yes, and nobly too ; and I would have you for the future, if you 
are wise, leave ofi* that wretched trade of begging, and follow oui*8. 
Ir, Nay, I should leather choose to bring you back to our trade. Mi». 
What ! that I sliould voluntarily return again to that I have escaped 
from, and forsake that which I have found profitable ? Ir, This pro- 
fession of ours has this property in.it, that it grows pleasant by custoni.i 
And thence it is, that though many have fallen off from the order off 
St Francis or St Benedict, did you ever know any that had been lonj 
in our order quit itt For you could scarce taste the sweetness of 
beggary in so few months as you followed it Mi». That litUe tasta 
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I had of it taught me that it waa the moat wretched life in nature. 
/r. Whj doea nobodj quit it, thent Mu. Perhapa hecanse they are 
nataraUj wretched /r. I would not change thia wretchedness for 
the fortune of a king; for there ia nothing more like a king than the 
life of a beggar. M%$, What strange story do I heart Is nothing 
more like anew than a coal t /n Wherein consists the greatest hap- 
pineaa of kings t M%$, Because in that they can do what they please. 
/r. As tor that liberty, than which nothing is sweeter, we have 
more of it than any king upon earth ; and I do not doubt but there are 
many kings that envy us MM^ara. Let there be war or peace, we live 
aeenre; we are not pressed for soldiers, nor put upon parish-offices, nor 
taxed When the people are loaded with taxes, there is no scrutiny 
into our way of livmg. If we commit anything that is illegal, who 
will sue a bm^gar t If we beat a man, he wUl be ashamed to fight with 
% heggjut, ffings cannot live at ease neither in war nor in peace, and 
the mater they are, the greater are their fears. The common people are 
afraid to offend ua, out of a certain sort of reverence, as being conse- 
crated to God ifif. But then, how nastv are ye in your rags and 
kennela 1 /r. What do they signify to real happiness t Those things 
you speak of are out of a man. We owe our happiness to these rags. 
M%$, But I am afraid a good part of your happiness will fail you in a 
abort time, /n How so t Mi», Because I have heard a talk in the 
dtiea that there will be a law that mendicants shall not be allowed to 
stroll about at their pleasure, but every city shall maintain its own 
poor, and that they that are able shall be made to work. /r. What 
reason have they for this t Mi», Because they find great rogueries 
committed under pretence of begging, and that there are great incon- 
Teniences arise to the public from your order. /r. Ay, I have heai*d 
these stories time after time, and they will bring it about when the 
devil is blind Ml». Perhaps sooner than you would have it. 



THE FABULOUS BANQUET. 

Folymythu»f Gekuinu», Euirapelu», A»Umu, PhilyMu», PhUogela», 

£ugloUu», Leroehare», Addetehe». 

Pa. As it is unfitting for a well ordered city to be without laws 
and without a governor ; so neither ought a feast to be without orders 
and a president. Ge. If I may speak for the rest I li-ke it very well. 
P(K 8ono, sirrah 1 bring hither the dice, the matter shall be determined 
by their votes ; he shall be our president that Jupiter shall fiivour. Oh, 
brave I Eutrapelus has it, the fittest man that could be chosen, if we 
had every individual man of us thrown. There is an usual proverb 
that has more truth in it than good Latin— iTomif rex ncyC Ux, new ' 
lords new laws. Therefore, king, make thou laws. 

£iiL That this may be a merry and happy banquet, in the first 
^aoe I command that no man tell a story but what is a ridiculous one. 
be that shall have no story to tell shall pay a groat^ to be spent in 
wine ; and storiea invented extempore shall be allowed as legitimate, 
provided regard be had to probability and decency. If nobody shall 
want a atory, let those two that teU, the one the pleasantest and the 
other the dulleat^ pay for wine. Let the master of the feast be at no 
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charge for wine, but only/for the provisioni of the feaat If anj 
diflfercuoe about this mattef «hall hapiien, let Oelasinui be jadffei If 
you agree to these conditicms, let them be ratified. He that will not 
observe the orders let him be gone, but with liberty to come anin to 
a collation the next day. c Wo give our rotes for the passing ue bill 
our king has brought in. But who must tell the fint stofy t B^tg* 
Who should but the master of the feast f 

Ab. But, Mr. Kincr, may I have the liberty to speak three words f 
EuL What, do you take the feast to be an unlucky onet A9» Tho 
lawyers deny that to be law that is not just EuL I grant ik A9. 
Your law makes the best and worst stories equaL B%U^ Whero 
diversion is the thing aimed at, there he deserves as much oommendft- 
tion who tells the worst as he that tells the best story, beeaose it 
affords as much merriment; as amongst songsters none are admired 
but they that sing very well, or they that sins very ilL Do not more 
laugh to hear the cuckoo than to hear the nightingale t In this case 
meaiocrity is not praiseworthy. A9, But prav, why most they bo 
punished timt carry off the prize f EiU, Lest their too great felicity 
sliould expose them to envy, if they should carnr away the priie, and 
go shot-free too. A$, By Bacchus, Minos himself never mside a 
juster law. 

Ph, Do you make no order as to the method of drinking t EuL 
Having considered the matter, I will follow the example of Agesilaus 
king of the Lacedemonians. PA. What did he do t EuL Upon a 
certain time, he being by lot chosen master of the feast^ when the 
marshal of tlie hall asked him how much wine ho should set before 
every mant If, says he, you have a great deal of wine, let every man 
have as much as he calls for, but if you are scarce of wine, give every 
man equally alike. Fh, What did the Lacedemonian mean by that! 
EuL Ho did this that it might neither be a drunken feast nor a 
querulous one. Fh, Why so? EuL Because some love to drink 
plentifully, and some sparingly, and some drink no wine at all ; such 
an one Romulus is said to have been. For if nobody has any wine but 
what he asks for, in the first place nobody is comjKillod to drink, and 
there is no want to them that love to drink more plentifully. And so 
it comes to pass that nobody is melancholy at the table. And again, if 
of a less quantity of wine every one has an equal portion, they that 
drink moderately have enough ; nor con anybody complain in an 
equality, and they that would have drank more largely are contentedly 
temperata If you like it, this is the example I would imitate, for I 
would have this feast to be a fabulous, but not a drunken one. 

Ph. But what did Romulus drink then? EtU. The same that 
dogs drink. Ph. Was not that unbeseeming a king? EuL No 
more than it is unseemly for a king to draw the same air that dogs do, 
unless there is this difference, that a king does not drink the very 
same water that a dog drank, but a dog draws in the very same air 
that the king breathed out ; and on the contrary, the king draws in the 
very same air that the dog breathed out It would have been much 
more to Alexander's glory if he had drank with the dogs. For there 
is nothing worse for a king, who has the care of so many thousand 
persons, than drunkenness. But the apothegm that Romulus very 
wittily made use of shews plainly that he was no wine-drinker. For 
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when a certain penon, taking notice of liia abstaining from wine, said 
to him, that wine woold be rery cheap if all men drank as he did ; 
Najy says he, in my opinion it would be Terj dear if all men drank it 
as 1 drinky for I drinK as much as I please. Ge, I wish our John 
Botzemns, the canon of Constance, was here; he wonld look like 
another Romnlns to ns : for he is as abstemious as he is reported to 
baTe been; but nevertheless, he is a good-humoured, facetious companion. 

Pa, But come on, if you can, I will not say drink and blow, which 
Plautus says is a hard matter to do; but if you can eat and hear at one 
and the same time, which is a very easy matter, I will begin the 
exercise of telling stories, and auspiciously. If the story be not a 
pleasant one, remember it is a Dutch one. 

I suppose some of you have heard of the name of Maccus ! Ge, 
YeS| he has not been dotd Ions. Po, He coming once to the city of 
Leyden, and being a stranger there, had a mind to make himself taken 
notice of for an arch trick (for that was his humour) ; he goes into a 
■hoemakev^s shop and salutes him. The shoemaker, desirous to sell 
his wares, asks him what he would buy. Maccus setting his eves upon 
ft pair of boots that hung up there, the shoemaker asked him if he 
would buy any boots. Maccus assenting to it, he looks out a pair that . 
would fit him, and when he had found them brings them out very 
readily, and, as the usual way is, draws them on. Maccus being very 
well fitted with a pair of boots, How well, says he, would a pair of 
double-soled shoes agree with these boots t The shoemaker asks him 
if he would have a pair of shoes too. He assents; a pair is looked out 
presently and put on. Maccus commends the boots, commends the 
shoes. The shoemaker, glad in his mind to hear him talk so, seconds 
him as he commended them, hoping to get a better price, since the 
customer liked his goods so well. 

And by this time they were grown a little familiar ; then says 
Maccus, Tell me, upon yonr word, whether it never was your hap, when 
Tou had fitted a man with boots and shoes, as you have me, to have 
him go away without paying for them t Ko, never in all my life, says 
he. But, says Maccus, if such a thing should happen to you, what 
would you do in the caset Why, quoth the shoemaker, I would nin 
after him. Then says Maccus, but are you in jest or in earnest ? In 
earnest, says the other, and I would do it in earnest too. Says Maccus, 
I will try whether you will or no. See I run for the shoes, and you 
are to follow me, and out he runs in a minute ; the shoemaker follows 
him immediately as fast as ever he could run, crying out, Stop thief, 
atop thie£ This noise brings the people out of their houses. Maccus, 
laughing, hinders them from laying hold of him by this device, Do not 
stop me, saysiie, we are running a race for a wager of a pot of ale ; and 
so they all nood still and looked on, thinkinff the snoemaker had 
craftily made that outcry that he might have Uie opportunity to get 
before him. At last the shoemaker, being tired with running, gives 
ont| and ^oes sweating, puffing, and blowing home again : so Maccus 
goithepnsa 

Gt. Maccus indeed escaped the shoemaker, but did not escape the 
th]«£ Pa, Why sot Ge. Because he carried the Unei ulong with 
him. Pa, Perhaps he might not have money at that time^ but paid 
liar them afterwards. Ge. He might have indicted him fi>r a robbery. 
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Pa Thftt wu attempted aftmrvuda, Irat aow the magufavtM knflw 
Msocui. Ge. Whftt did Hmciu laj fiir himwif t Po. Do jon aak 

what he Bud for himMlf in so good » cauae u thial The pUintiff wae 
in more danger than the defendant Gt. How lol Po. fiecanie he 
arretted him in an action of defamation, and proaecutod him upon the 
statute of Bhoimi, which aay b, that ho tliat charges a moa wiUt what 
be cannot prove iliall anffer the penaltj which the defendant wh to 
suffer if he had been oanrieted. He denied that ho bad meddled with 
another man'i goods without Iiis leaTe, bnt that ho pat them anoa 
him, and tliat tlicre was no mention made of anything of a price ; but 
that he clinllcnged the sliocmakor to run for a wager, and that be 
accepted the ehiUlengc, and that he hod no reason to complain beoanae 
he had outrun liim. G«. This action was prettjr much like that of the 
shadow of the ou. Well, but what thent Fo. When Xitvj bad had 
laughing enouffb at the matter, one of the judge* invitee Uaoons to 
supper, and paid the shoemaker his money. 

JiiBt such another tiling lisppened a daventer when I was a bo^. 
It was nt a time when it is tlie fishmonger's £ur and the butchers' timfc 
to be stnrvcd. A certain man stood at k fruiterer's stall, or oporo- 
polist's, if jou would have it in Greek. The woman was a very &t 
woman, and he stared very hard upon the ware she had to selL She, 
according as the custom is, invites liim to have whnt he had a mind 
to; and perceiving ho sot his eyes upon some figs, Would you pleose 
to have ligs 1 says she, they ai-e very fine ones. Ho gives her a nod. 
She asks him how many pounds ; Would yon have five pounds, say* she I 
He nods again; she turns liim five pounds into his apron. While 
■he is laying by her scnlcs, he walks oJT, not in any great haste, bnt 
very gravely. When slio comes out to taka her monoy her ohap was 
gone; h)io follows him, making more noise than haste after him. He, 
taking no notice, goes on ; nt last a great many getting togetlier at the 
woman's outcry, he stands still, pleads his cause in the midst of the 
multitude: thcro was very good sport ; ho denies that he bought any 
figs of her, bnt that she gnvo them him freely; If she had a miad to 
have A trial for it, he would put in an appearance. 

Ge. Welt, I will tell you a story not much unlike yours, nor 
perhaps not much inferior to it, saving it has not so celebrated an 
author as Maccos. FytLagoras divided the market into, three sorts of 

Krsons — those that wnnt thither to sell, those that went tliitUer to buy; 
th these sorts were a careful sort of people, and therefore unhappy : 
others came to sea what was there to be sold, and what was done; 
these only were the happy j)cop]e, because being free from care, they 
took their pleasure freely. And this, be said, was the manner that a 
philosopher conversed in this world, as tliey do in a market. But 
there is B fourth kind of persons that walk about in our markets, who 
neither bny nor sell, nor are idle spectators of what others do, bnt lie 
upon the catch to steal what they can ; and of this last sort there 
are some that are wonderful dexterous. You would swear they were 
bom under a lucky planet. Our entertuner gave us a tale with an 
epilogue; I will give yon one with a prologue to it. How you shall 
bear what happened lately at Antwerp. 

An old pneat had received there a pretty handsome sum of money, 
bat it was in silver. A sharper has bit eye upon him; he goes to tb^ 
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tiriest» who had put his money in a laive bag in his cassock, where it 
looged out; he nluies him very dvillyi and tells him that he had 
erders to buj a sarplioe, which is the chief yestment used in perform- 
ing diTine senrioe, for the priest of his parish; he entreats him to 
lend him a little assistance in this matter, and to go with him to those 
that scdl Btich attire, that he might fit one according to his size, because 
he was mnch about the same stature with the parson of his parish, 
lliis beinffbut a small kindness, the old priest promises to do it very 
readily. They go to a certain shop, a surplice is shewn them, the old 
priest puts it on, the seller says. It fits him as exactly as if made for 
nim ; tne sharper Tiewing the old priest before and behind, likes the 
surplice Terr well, but only found lault that it was too short before. 
The seller, lest he should lose his customer, says, That was not the 
fault of the surplice^ but that the bag of money that stuck out made it 
look shorter thera To be short, the old priest lays his bag down ; 
then they riew it oyer again, and while the old priest stands with his 
bade tomids it, the shaq)er catches it up and runs away as fast as he 
could. The priest runs after him in the surplice as he was, and the 
shopkeeper after the priest; the old priest cnes out, Stop thief; the 
«desman cries out, Stop the priest ; the sharper cries out, Stop the 
mad priest; and they took him to be mad, when they saw him run in 
the open sta'eet in such a dress : so one hindering the other, the sharper 
gets dear offl 

EfO. Hanging is too good for such a rogue. Gt, It is so, if he 
be not hanged alr«idy. Evi, I would not haye him hanged only, but 
•U those that encourage such monstrous rogues to the damage of the 
state. tr€. They do not encourase them for nothing; there is a fellow 
feeling between them from the lowest to the highest. Eui, Well, 
but let us return to our stories again. Ai, It comes to your turn 
now, if it be meet to oblige a king to keep his turn. EuL I will not 
need to be forced to keep my turn, I will keep it yoluntarily; I should 
be a tyrant^ and not a king, if I refused to comply with those laws I 
|irescribe to others. A$. But some folks say that a prince is aboye 
the law. Eui. That saying is not altogether false, if by prince you 
mean that great prince who was called Caesar; and then, if by being 
aboye the law, you mean that whereas others do in some measure keep 
the laws by coniBtraint, ho of his own inclination more exactly obsenres 
them. For a good prince is that to the body politic which the mind is 
to the body naturaL What need was there to haye said a good prince, 
when a bad prince is no princel — as an undean spirit that possesses the 
liuman body, is not the soul of that body. But to return to my story ; 
and I think that as I am king, it becomes me to tell a kingly story. . 
Louis, king of France, the eleyenth of that name, when his affairs 
•were disturbed at home, took a journey to Burgundy; and there upon 
the occasion of a hunting contracted a familiarity with one Conon, a 
country farmer, but a plun, downright honest man; and kings delight 
in the conyersation of such men. The king, when he went a hunting, 
used often to go to his house ; and as great princes do sometimes deliffht 
themsdyes with mean mattei'S, he usm to be mightily pleased in eatmsr 
of his tumipa Kot long after Louis haying setued his a£Burs, obtained 
the goremment of the French nation : Oonon's wife puts him upon 
ibering the king of his old «ntertainment at their nouse, bids nim 
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go to him, and make him a preaent of aome rare tumipa. Conon at 
first would not hear of it, saying he ahoald lose liis labour, for that 
princes took no notice of such small matters; but his wife over» 
persuaded him. Conon picks out a parcel of choice turnips, and seta 
ready for his journey; but growing hungry by the way, eats them aU up 
but one, very large one. When C&non had got admission into the hall 
that the king was to pass through, the king knew him presentlj, and 
sent for him ; and he with a great deal of cheerfulness offers his pre- 
sent, and the king with as much readiness of mind receires it, com- 
manding one that stood near him to lay it up very carefully among his 
greatest rarities. He commands Conon to dine with him, and after 
dinner thanks him; and Conon being desirous to go back into his 
own country, the king orders him 1,000 crowns for his turnip. 

When the report of tliis thing, as it is common, was spread abroad 
through the king's household servants, one of the courtiers presents 
the king with a very fine horse. The king knowing that it was his 
liberality to Conon that had put him upon this, he hopincr to make a 
great advantage by it, ho acce])tcd it with a great deal of pleasure, and* 
calling a council of his nobles, began to debate with what present he 
should make a rccomiience for so fine and valuable a horse. In the 
meantime the giver of the horse began to be flushed with expectation, 
thinking thus with himself, If he made such a recomjKnce ror a poor 
turnip offered him by a country farmer, how much more magnificently 
will he requite the present of so fine a horse by a courtier t When one 
answered one thing, and another another to the king that was consult- 
ing about it as a matter of great moment, and the designing courtier 
had been for a long time kept in fools* }>aradise, at length, says the 
king, It is just now come into my mind what return to make him, and 
calling one of his noblemen to him, whispers him in the ear, bids him 
go fetch him what he found in his bedchamber (telling him the place 
where it lay) choicely wi*apped up in silk; the turnip is brought^ and 
the king with his own hand gives it the courtier, wrapped up as it * 
was, saying that he thought he had richly requited the present of the 
horse by so choice a rarity as had cost him 1,000 crowns. The 
courtier going away and taking off the covering, did not find a coal 
instead of a treasui*o, according to the old proverb, but a dry tnmip ; 
and so the biter was bitten, and soundly laughed at by everybody into 
the bargain. 

A$, But, Mr. King, if you will please to permit me, who am but 
a peasant, to speak of regal matters, I will tell you something that 
comes into my mind, by hearing your story concerning the same Louis ; 
for as one link of a chain draws on another, so one story draws on 
another. A certain servant seeing a louse crawling upon the king's 
coat, falling upon his knees and liiling up his hand, gives notice that 
he had a mind to do some sort of service. Louis offering himself to 
him, he takes off the louse and threw it away privately; the king asks 
him what it was; he seemed ashamed to tell him, but the king urging 
him, he confessed it was a louse. That is a very good sign, says he, 
for it shews me to be a man, because this soi-t of veimin particularly 
haunts mankind, especially while they are young, and ordered him a 
present of forty crowns for his good service. 

Borne time after, another person (who had seen how well he came 
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off tliai had performed bo small a senrice), not oonndering that there 
is a great difference between doing a thing sincerely and doing it 
cnimjf approached the king with the like gesture; and he offering 
himseLf to him, he made a idiow of taking something of his garment, 
which he presently threw away. Bat when the king was urgent upon 
him, seeming unwilling to teU what it was, mimicking abundance of 
modesty, he at last told him it was a flea The king perceiving the 
Iraady says to him. What, do you make a dog of met and orders him 
to be taken away, and instead of forty crowns orders him forty stripes. 

PA. I hear it is no good jesting with kings; for as Uons will 
sometimes stand still to be stroked, are lions again when thoy please, 
and kill their playfellow, just so princes play with men. But I will 
tell you a story not much unlike yours, not to go off from Louis, who 
used to take a pleasure in tricking tricksters. He had received a 
present of ten thousand crowns from some place, and as often as the 
courtiers know the king has gotten any fresh money, all the officers are 
presently upon the hunt to catch some part of it. This Louis knew 
Ter^ well: this money being poured out upon a table, he, to raise all 
their expectations, thus bespeaks them. What say you, am not I a very 
rich king f Where shall I bestow all this money t It was presented 
to me, and I think it is meet I should make presents of it again. 
Where are all my friends to whom I am indebted for their good ser- 
Tices t Now let them come before this money is gone. At that word 
a great many came running; everybody hoped to get some of it. 

The king taking notice of one that looked very wishfully upon it, 
and as if he would devour it with his eyes, turning to him, says. Well, 
friend, what have you to say t He informed the lung that he had for 
a long time very faithfully kept the king's hawks, and been at a great 
expense thereby. One told him one thing, another another, every one 
setting out his service to the best advantage, and ever and anon lying 
into the bargain. The king heard them all very patiently, and 
approved of what they said. This consultation held a long time, that 
he might tease them the more, by keeping them betwixt hope and 
despair. Among the rest stood the great chancellor, for the king had 
ordered him to bo sent for too; he, being wiser than the rest, says never 
a word of his own good services, but was only a spectator of the comedy. 

At length the king turning toward him, says. Well, what says my 
chancellor to the matter t He is the only man that asks nothing, and 
says never a word of his good services. I, says the chancellor, have 
received more already from your royal bounty than I have deserved. 
I am so far from craving more, that 1 am not desirous of anything so 
much as to behave myself worthy of the royal bounty I have received. 
Then, says the king, you are the only man of them all that does not 
want money. Says the dbancellor, I must thank your bonnty that I 
do not. Then he turns to the others and says, I am the most ma^ni- 
ficent prince in the world, that have such a wcMdthy chancellor. This 
more inflamed all their expectations that the inoney would be distri- 
buted among them, since he desired none of it. When the king had 
played upon them after this manner a pretty while, he made the 
ehuioellor take it all up and carry it home ; then turning to the rest, 
who now looked a little dull upon it» says he. You must stay till the 
^ opportonity. 
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PkL Perhaps that I am going to tell yoa will not aeem lo enter- 
taining. However, I entreat you that yon would not be sutpioiont that 
I use any deceit or collnBion, or think that I have a design to desire to 
be excused. One came to the same Lonis with a petition that he would 
bestow upon him an office that happened to be vacant in the town 
where he lived. The king, hearing the petition read, answers imme- 
diately, You shall not have it, by tliat means putting him out of any 
future expectation ; the petitioner immediately returns the king thanks 
and goes his way. Tlie king observing the man's countenance, per- 
ceived ho WAS no blockhead, and thinking (lerhaps he might haTe 
misunderstood wliat he said, bid him be called back again. He came 
iKick : then says the king. Did you understand what I said to you t I 
did understand you, quoth ho. Why, what did I say t That I should 
not have it, said he. What did you thank me for then t Why, saye 
he, I have some buniness to do at home, and therefore it would have 
been a trouble to me to have here danced attendance after a doubtful hope; 
now I k>ok ui>on it a benefit that you have denied mo the office quickly, 
and 80 I count myself to have gained whatsoever I should have lost by 
attcndiinco ui>on it, and gone without it at last. By this answer, the 
king seeing the innn to l>o no blockliead, having asked him a few 
quostiouR, sAvs he, You hIiaII liavo what you asked for, that you may 
tliank n\c twice, and turning to his officers. Let, says he, letters patent 
be made out for this man without delay, that he may not be detained 
here to his detriment 

Euj. I couKl tell you a story of Louis, but I had rather tell one 
of our ^laximilian, who, as he was far from hiding his money in the 
ground, so he was very generous to those that had spent their estates, 
if tbcy were nobly descended. He being minded to assist a young 
gentleman that had fallen under the^e circumstances, sent him on an 
embassy to demand an hundred tliousand florins of a certain city, but 
I know not upon what account. But this was the condition of it, that 
if he by his dexterity could make any more of it, it should be his own. 
The ambassador extorted fifty thousand from them, and gave Cnsar 
thirty of them. Ciesar being glad te receive more than he expected, 
dismisses the man without asking any questions. In the meantime 
the treasurer and receivers smelt the matter, that he had received 
more than ho had paid in ; they importune Crosar tosend for him ; he 
being sent for, comes immediately. Says Maximilian, I hear you have 
received fifty tJiousand. He confessed it. But you have paid in but 
thirty thousand. Ho confessed that too. Says he, You must give an 
account of it. He promised ho would do it, and went away. But 
again, he doing nothing in it, the officers pressing the matter, he was 
called again ; then says Ciesar to him, A little while ago you were 
ordered to make up the account Says he, I remember it, and am 
ready to do it 

Csesar, imagining that he had not settled it, let him go again ; but 
ho thus eluding the matter, the officers insisted more pressingly upon 
it, crying out it was a great affront to play upon Caesar at this rate. 
They persuaded the king to send for him, and make him balance the 
account before them. Csesar agrees to it, he is sent for, comes imme- 
diately, and does not refuse to do anything. Then says Csesar, Did 
not you promise to balance the account t Yes, said he. Well, says he. 
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yen mnitt do it here; here are aome to take yoar account ; it must be 
put off no longer. The officers aat by with b<x>ks ready for the purpose. 
The joong man, being oome to this pinch, replies very smartly : Most 
invincible Cesar, I do not refuse to give an account, but am not very 
well skilled in these sort of accounts, never having ffiven any; but 
these that sit here are very ready at such accounts. If I do but once 
see how they make up sudi accounts, I can very easily imitate them* 
I entreat you to command them but to shew me an example, and they 
shall see I am very dodble. Cesar perceived what he meant, but 
they upon whom it was spoken did not^ and smilinff, answered him, 
You say true, and what you demand is nothing but what is reasonable, 
and so dLsmined the young man ; for he intimated that they used to 
bring in such accounts to OiBsar as ho had, that is, to keep good part 
ai the money to themselves. 

Le, Now it is time that our story-telling should pass, as they say, 
from better to worse, from kings to Anthony, a priest of Louvain, who 
was much in &vour with Philip sumamed the Good. There are a great 
many things told of this man, both merrily said and wittily done, but 
moat of them are something slovenly ; for he used to season many of 
his jokes with a sort of perfume that has not a handsome sound but a 
worse scent. I will pick out one of the cleanest of them. He had 
given an invitation to one or two merry fellows that he had met with 
by chance as he went along, and when he comes home he finds a cold 
kitchen, nor had he any money in his pocket, which was no new thing 
with him ; here was but little time u>r consultation. Away he goes 
and says nothing, but going into the kitchen of a certain usurer (that 
was an intimate acquaintance by reason of frequent dealings with him), 
when the maid was gone out of the way he makes off with one of the 
brass pots, with the meat ready boiled, under his coat, carries it home, 
gives it to his cook-maid, and bids her pour out the meat and broth 
mto another earthen pot, and rub the usurer's brass one till it is 
bright Having done this he sends his boy to the pawnbroker to 
borrow two groats upon it, but charges him to take a note that should 
be a testimonial that such a pot had been sent him. The pawnbroker, 
not knowing the pot, being scoured so bright, takes the pawn, gives 
him a note, and lays him down the money, and with that money the boy 
buys wine, and so he provided an entertainment for him. 

By and by, when the pawnbroker's dinner was going to be taken 
up, the pot was missing. He scolds at the cook-maid. She being put 
hardly to it, affirmed nobody had been in the kitchen all that day but 
Anthony. It seemed an ill thing to suspect a priest But, however, at 
last they went to him, searched the house for the pot, but no pot was 
found. But, in short, they charsed him home with the pot, because he 
was the only person who had been in the kitchen till the pot was 
missing. He confessed that he had borrowed a pot, but that he had 
sent it home again to him from whom he had it But they denying it 
stiffly, and high words arising, Anthony calling some witnesses. Look 
yoo, quoth he, how dangerous a thin^ it is to have dealings with men 
now-*-days without a note under theur hands. I should have been in 
danger of being indicted for felony if I had not had the pawnbroker's 
own hand to shew. And with that he produces the note of his hand. 
Xhey perceived the (riok| and it made ^knI sport all the country over. 
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that tha pawnbroker bad lent monej upon bis own porridge-pol Men 
are commonlj yeiy well pleaaed witb aaob iridu wben tbey are put 
upon luch as tbej bave no good opinion of, espedaUj aueb as uae to 
impose upon otber peraona. 

Ad, In trutb, by mentioning tbe name of Antbonj, ]rou bare laid 
open an ocean of menr storiea ; but I will tell but one, and a sbort 
one too, tbat waa told me very latelj. A eertain compauT of jolly 
fellows, wbo are for a sbort life and a merry one^ as tliey call it» were 
making merry togetber ; among tbe rest tbere waa one Antbonr and 
another person, a noted fellow for an arob trick, a second Antbony. 
And as it is tbe custom of pbilosopbera, wben tbey meet togetber, to 
propound some questions or otber about tbe tbings of Nature, so in 
this company a question was proposed,— Wbicb was tbe most bonour- 
able |>art of a man t One said the eyes, another said the heart, another 
said the brain, and others said other parts ; .and every one alleged some 
reason for his assertion. Antbony was bid to speak his mino, and be 
gave his opinion that the mouth was the most honourable, and gave 
some reason for it, I cannot tell what. Upon that the other person, 
that he might thwart Antbony, made answer that that was tbe most 
honourable part that we sit upon ; and when every one cried out tbat 
was absurd, he backed it with this reason, that be was oommonly 
accounted the most honourable that was first seated, and tbat this honour 
was commonly done to the part that be spoke oil Tbey applauded bis 
opinion, and laughed heartily at it The man was miffhtily pleased 
with his wit, and Anthony seemed to have the worst of it Anthony 
turned the matter off very well, sayinff he had given the prime honour 
to the mouth for no other reason but because be knew that the 
other man would name some other part, if it were but out of envy 
to thwart him. 

A few days after, when they were both invited again to an enter- 
tainment, Anthony going in finds his antagonist talking witb some 
other persons, while supper was getting ready, and turning bis arse 

towards him, lets a great full in bis face. He being in a violent 

passion, says to him. Out, you saucy fellow, where was yon dragged up 
— at Hogs Norton T Then says Anthony, What, are you angryt if 1 
had saluted you with my mouth you would have answered me asain ; 
but now I salute you with the most honourable part of the body, in 
your own opinion, you call me saucy fellow. And so Anthony r^^ained 
the reputation he had lost 

We have every one told our tale ; now, Mr. Judge, it is your 
business to pass sentence. Gb, Well, I will do that, but not before 
every man has taken off his glass, and I will lead the way. But talk 
of the devil and ho will appear. Po, Levinus Panagathus brings no 
bad luck along with him. Lev, Well, pray, what diversion has there 
been amon^ this merry company T Po, What should we do but tell 
merry stones till you oome t Lev, Well, then, I am come to conclude 
the meeting. I desire you all to come to-morrow to eat a theological 
dinner with me. Oe, Tou tell us of a melancholy entertainment 
indeed. Lev, That will appear. If you do not confess that it baa 
been more entertaining than your fabulous one, I will be content to le 
amerced a supper ; there is nothing more diverting than to treat of 
trifles in a senous manner. 
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THE LYING-IN WOMAN. 

FuirapekHf Fabuttek 

Eu, Honest Fabnlky I am glad to see you; I wish you well. 
JiOL I wish you well heartily, Eutrapelus. But what is the matter 
more than ordinary that you that come so seldom to see me are come 
now t None of our &mily has seen you this three years. £u, I will 
tell you ; as I chanoed to go by the door I saw the knocker (called a 
crow) tied up in a white doth — I wondered what was the matter. 
JTa. What I are you such a stranger in this country as not to know 
that that is a token of a lying-in woman in that house t Eu, Why, 
pray is it not a strange sight to see a white crow t But without jest- 
ing, I did know very well what was the matter; but I could not 
dream that you that are scarce sixteen should learn so early the 
difficult art of getting children, which some can scarce attain before 
they are thirty. Fa, As you are Eutrapelus by name, so you are by 
nature. JEu, And so are you too; for Fabulla never wants a fable. 
And while I was in a quandary, Polygamus came by just in the nick 
of time. Fa. What, he that lately buried his tenth wife t JSu. The 
very same ; but I believe you do not know that he goes a courting as 
hotly as if he had lived all his days a bachelor. I asked him what was 
the matter ; he told me that in this house the body of a woman had 
Jbeen dissevered. For what great crime, says 1 1 Says he, If what is 
'^commonly reported be true, the mistress of this house attempted to 
circumcise her husband, and with that he went away laughing. Fct, 
He is a mere wag. Eu, I presently ran in a-doors to congratulate 
your safe delivery. Fa, Congratulate my safe delivery if you will, 
Eutrapelus ; you may congratulate my happy delivery when you shall 
see him that I have brought forth give a proof of himself to be an 
honest man. 

Eu. Indeed, my Fabulla, you talk very piously and rationally. 
Fa. Kay, I am nobody's Fabulla but Petronius's. Eit. Indeed you 
bear children for Petronius alone, but you do not live for him alone, I 
believe. But, however, I congratulate you upon this, that you have 
got a boy. Fa. But why, do you think it better to have a boy than a 
girl t Eti. Nay, but rather you, Petronius's Fabulla (for now I am 
afiraid to call you mine), ought to tell me what reason you women have 
to wish for boys rather than girls t Fa. I do not know what other 
people's minds are ; at this time I am glad I have a boy, because so it 
pleased Qod. If it had pleased Him best I should have had a girl, it 
would have pleased me best too. Eu. Do vou think €k>d has nothing 
else to do but be a midwife to women in labour t Fa. Pray, Eutra- 
pelus, what should He do else but preserve by propagation what He 
has founded by creation t Eu. What should He do else, good dame t 
^^ He were not God, He would never be able to do what He has to do. 
T^ Christiemus, Kins of Denmark, a religious &vourer of the Gospel, 
\ is in exile. Francis, &ng of France, is a sojourner in Spain. I can- 
I not tell how well he may bear it, but I am sure he is a man that 
1 d ese rves better fortune. Charles labours with might and main to 
lenlargo the territories of his monaxohy. And Ferdinand is mightily 
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taken up about his afiain in Germany» And the courtiers ererywhere 
are almost &mished with hunger after money. The yeiy fiurmers ruse 
dangerous commotions, nor are deterred nom their attempts by so 
many slaughters of men that have been made akeady. The people are 
for setting up an anarchy, and the church goes to ruin with dangerous 
factions. Christ's seamless coat is rent asunder on all sides. Ood's 
vineyard is spoiled by more boars than one^ The auth<xrity of the 
clergy with their tithes, the dignity of divines, the maiestj of monks 
is in danger ; confession nods^ vows staggeri the pope s constitutions 
go to decay, the eucharist is called in question, and antichrist is 
expected every day, and the whole world seems to be in travail to 
bring forth I know not what mischief In the meantime the Turks 
overrun all wherever they come, and are ready to invade us and lay all 
waste, if they succeed in what they are about ; and do you ask whst 
God has else to do t I think He should rather see to secure His own 
kingdom in time. 

Fa, Perhaps that which men make the greatest account o^ seems 
to God of no moment. But, however, if you will, let us let God akme • 
in this discoune of ours. What is your reason to think it is happier 
to bear a boy than a girl t It is the part of a pious person to uink 
that best which God, who without controversy is the best judge^ hss 
given. Eu. And if God should give you but a cup made of erystal, 
would you not give Him thanks for it t Fcl Tes, I would. E%, 
But what if He should give you one of common glass, would yon give 
Him the like thanks I But I am afraid instead of comfortins yon by 
this discourse I should make you uneasy. Fa. Nav, a FabuUa can be 
in no danger of beingj^hurt by a fable. I have lam in now almost a 
month, and I am strong enough for a match at wrestling. Bu, Why 
do you not get out of your bed tbcn ? Fa. The king has forbid me. 
Eu. What king! Fa, Nay, a tyrant rather. Eu, What tyrant, 
prithee t Fa, I will tell you in one syllable (Moa) — custom. JS^tr. 
Alas ! how many things docs that tyrant exact beyond the bounds of 
equity 1 But let us go on to talk of our crystal and our common glass. 

Fa. I believe you judge that a male is naturally more excellent 
and strong than a female. Etu I believe they are. Fa. That is 
men's opinion. But are men anything longer lived than women! 
Are they free from distempers I Eu, No, but in the general they are 
stronger. Fa, But then they themselves are excelled by camels in 
strength. Eu. But, besides, the male was created first. J^o. So was 
Adam before Christ. Artists use to be most exquisite in their latter 
performances. Eu. But God put the woman under subjection to the^-i 
man. Fa. It does not follow of consequence that he is the better ' 
because he commands, he subjects her as a wife, and not purely as a I 
woman ; and besides that. He so puts the wife imder subjection, that \ 
though they have each of them power over the other. He will have the 
woman to be obedient to the man, not as to the more excellent, bnt to J 
the more fierce person. Tell me, Eutra|)elus, which is the weaker per- 1 
son, he that yields to another, or he that is yielded to I Eu. I will/ 
grant you that, if you will explain to mo what Paul meant when heH 
wrote to the Corinthians that Christ was the head of the man, and / 
man the head of the woman; and again, when he said that a man was/ 
the image and glory of Ood| and a woman the glory of the man. Ta\ 
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WeUf I will resolya 70a that if jon answer me this question, whether 
or no it is given to men alone to be the members of Christ t £tu 
Ood forbid ; that is given to all men and women too by fiuth. 

Fa, How oomes it about, then, that when there is but one head, 

it should not be common to all the members t And besides that, since 

Ood made man in His own image, whether did He express this imi^e 

in the shape of his body or the endowments of his mind t Eu, In the 

endowments of his mind. Fa, Well, and I praj, what have men in 

these more excellent than we have t In both sexes there are many 

drunkennesses, brawls, fightings, murders, wars, rapines, and adulteries. 

Eh, But we men alone fight for our country. Fa, And you men 

often desert from your colours, and run away like cowards; and it is 

not always for the sake of your country that you leave your wives and 

children, but for the sake of a little nasty pay; and, worse than fencers 

at the bear-garden, you deliver up your bodies to a slavish necessity 

of being killed, or yourselves killing others. And-now after all your 

IxMsting of your warlike prowess, there is none of you all but if you 

liad once experienced what it is to bring a child into the world, would 

'lather be placed ten times in the frx>nt of a battle than undergo once 

^what we must so often. An army does not always fight, and when it 

does, the whole army is not always engaged. Such as you are set in 

the main body, others are kept for b<xlies of reserve, and some are 

«ifely posted in the rear; and lastly, many save themselves by surren- 

<dering, and some by running away. We are obliged to encounter death 

hand to hand. 

Eu, 1 have heard these stories before now ; but the question is, 
whether they are true or not? Fa. Too true. Ett, Well, then, 
Fabulla, would you have me persuade your husband never to touch 
yon moret for if so, you will be secure from that danger. Fa. In 
truth, there is nothing in the world I am more desirous of, if you were 
able to effect it Eu, If I do persuade him to it, what shall I have for 
my pains t Fa, I will present you with half a score dried neats- 
tongues. Eu, 1 had rather have them than the tongues of ten night- 
higales. Well, I do not dislike the condition, but we will not make 
the bargain obligatory before we have agreed on the articles. Fa, 
And if you please you may add any other article. Eu, That shall be 
according as you are in the mind after your month i* up. Fa, But 
why not according as I am in the mind now ? Eu, Why, I will tell 
you, because I am afraid you will not be in the same mind then; and 
so you would have double wages to pay, and I double work to do, of 
persuading and dissuading him. 

i^aTwell, let it be as you will then. But come on, shew me why 
the man is better than the woman. Eu, I perceive you have a mind 
to engage with nie in discourse, but I think it more advisable to yield 
to you at this time. At another time I will attack you when I have 
furnished myself with arguments, but not without a second neither ; 
for where the tongue is the weapon that decides the quarrel, seven 
men are scarce able to deal with one woman. Fa, Indeed, the tongue 
is a woman's weapon, but you men are not without it neither, iu. 
Perhaps so, but where is your little boy t Fa, In the next room. 
Eu, What is he doing there, oooking the pott Fa, You trifler, he is 
with his nurse. Eu. What nurse do you talk oft Has he any nurse 
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but Itia motlier t Fa, Yfhf not t it is tlie Cukion. Su. Ton qaot» 
the wont autlior in tbo world, F&bulU, the Cuhion; it is tho fitrfiion / 
to do amin — to gftine, to whore, to ohatt, to be drank, snd to plkj tlia / 
nke. Fa. My f riundi would have it k> ; they were of opinion I onglit 
to&TourmyikcIf, being young. jPu, But if nature given atrengUt to oon- 
oeive, it doubtlctis givea strength to give tuck too. Fa, That may bou 

Su. Prithee, tell me, do not you think mother is a veiy pretty 
namel Fa. Yea, I do. £u. And if euch a thing were poasible, 
wonld you endure it that another woman should be called the mothwr 
of Tour child t Fa. By no means. Fu. Why, then, do you toIuo- 
tarily make another woman more than half the mother of what yoa 
have brought into the world I /"a. Oh fie I Entntpelus, I do not 
divide my son in two; I am entirely his mother, and nobody in the 
world else. £u. Nay, Fabnlla, in this case nature herself bluaes yoa 
to your fivce. Why is the earth called the mother of all things T Is it 
because nhe produces only t Nay, much rather because she nourishes 
those things she produces ; that which is produced by water is fod by 
water. Tlirrc is not a living creature or a plant that grows on the fkce* 
of the earth that the earth does not feed with its own moisture, nor is 
there any living creature that does not feed its own ollspring. Owls, 
lions, anil vi[>erd feed their own young, and doos womankind make her 
olfspring oiTcnsts 1 Fray, what can be more cruel than they are thiit 
turn their ofTnpring out of dnurs for laziness not to supply them with 
food 1 Fa. That you talk of is abomiuabla. Su. But womankind 
do not abominate it. la it not a sort of turning out of doors to com- 
mit a tendur little infant, yet reeking of the mother, breathing the very 
air of tlio mother, imploring the mother's aid and help with its voioe, 
which they Ray will affect even a bruto creature, to a woman perhaps 
tiiat is nt^itlicr wholewme in boily nor honeit, who hoa more M^rd to 
a little wages than to your childl Fa. But they have made choice 
of a wholcKome, sound woman. 

A'u. Of this the doctors arc better judges than yourself But nut 
the case : she ii as healthful as yourself, and more too, do you think 
there is no ditfcrence between your little tender infmit's sucking its 
natural and familiar milk, and being cherished with warmth it has been 
accustomed to, and its being forced to accustom itself to those of 
A stranger I Wheat being sown iu a strange soil degenerates into oats 
or small wheat. A vino being ti'anHi>laiitcd into another hill changes 
its nature. A plant when it is plucked from its parent earth witheiw, 
and aa it were dies away, and does in a manner the same when it ii 
transplanted from its native earth. Fa. Nay, but they say plants 
that have been transplanted and grafted lose their wild nature, anil 
produce better fruit. Su. But not as soon as ever they peep out of 
the ground, good madam. 

There will come a time, a grace of God, when you will send away 
your young son from you out of doors to be uccompHshed with learn- 
ing and undergo harsh discipline, and which indeed is rather the 
province of the father than of the mother, but now its tender age calls 
for indulgenc& And besides, whereas the food, according as it is, con- 
tributes much to the health and strength of the body, so more especially 
it is essential to take care with what milk that little, tender, soft body 
be teasoned. For Horaoe'i saying takei plaoe hei«, What is bred in 
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tlie bone will never out of the flesh, i^o. I do not so much ooncern 
myself as to his body so his mind be but as I would have it. Eu, 
That indeed is piously spoken, but not philoeophicallj. Fck Why 
not! Eu, Why do you, when you shred herbs, oompUdn your knife 
is blunt, and order it to be whetted t Why do you reject a blunt- 
imnted needle when that does not deprive you of your art t F<i, Art 
u not wanting, but an unfit instrument hinders the exerting it. Eu. 
Why do they that have much occasion to use their eyes avoid darnel 
id onions f Fnk, Because they hurt the sight Eu. Is it not the 
[mind that sees f Fa. It is; for those that are dead see nothing. But 
[what can a carpenter do with an axe whose edge is spoiled t Eu. 
len you do aoknowledffe the body is the organ of the mind t Fcl 
it is plain. Eu. And you grant that in a vitiated body the mind 
Uther cannot act at all, or if it does it is with inconvenience. Fa. 
Ytarj likely. 

Eu, Well, I find I have an intelligent person to deal with ; sup- 
pose the soul of a man was to pass into the body of a cock, would it 
make the same sound it does now t Fa. No, to be sure. Eu. What 
would hinder f Fa. Because it would want lips, teeth, and a tongue, 
like to that of a man. It has neither the epiglottis nor the three, 
cartilages that are moved by three muscles, to which nerves are joined 
that come firom the brain, nor has it jaws and teeth like a man^s. Eu. 
What if it should go into the body of a swine t Fa. Then it would 
grunt like a swine. Eu. What if it should pass into the body of a 
camel t Fa. It would make a noise like a cameL Eu. What if it 
should pass into the body of an ass, as it happened to Apuleius t Fa. 
Then I think it would bray as an ass does. Eu. Indeed he is a proof 
of this, who, when he had a mind to call after Cesar, having contracted 
his lips as much as he possibly could, scarce pronounced O, but could 
by no means pronounce Cssar. The same person when having beard 
a story, and that he might not forget it, would have wi*itten it, repre- 
hended himself for his foolish thought when he beheld his solid hoofs. 
Fa. And he had cause enough. 

Fu. Then it follows that the soul does not see well through pur- 
blind eyes. The ears hear not clearly when stopped with filth, the brain 
smells not so well when oppressed with phlegm, and a member feels 
not so much when it is benumbed. The tongue tastes less when 
vitiated with ill humours. FtL These things cannot be denied. Eu. 
And for no other cause but because the organ is vitiated. Fck I 
believe the same. Eu. Nor will you deny, I suppose, that sometimes 
it is vitiated by food and drink. Fa. 1 will grant that too, but what 
signifies that to the goodness of the mind t Eu. As much as darnel 
does to a dear eyesight. Fa. Because it vitiates the organ. Eu. 
Well answered. But solve me this difficulty, why is it that one 
understands quicker than another, and has a better memory! why 
one is more prone to anger than another, or is more moderate in his 
resentment f Fa. It proceeds from the disposition of the mind. JPu. 
That will not do. Whence comes it that one who was formerlv of a 
Toy ready wit and a retentive memory becomes afterwards stupid and 
forg etfu l, either by a blow or a fiJl, by sickness or old age t Fa. Now 
joa seem to play the sophist with meii Eu. Then do you play the 
■opliistnas with me» 
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Feu I Buppoee jou woTild infer tliftt as the mind sees and bcan^ 
the eyes and ears, so bj some organs it also nnderstands, rememben^ 
loTes, hates, is provoked and appeased. Eu, Right. Fa, But piajt 
what are those organs, and where are they situated t B^l As to us 
eyes you see where Uiey are. Fck I know well enough where the 
ears and t^e nose and the palate are, and that the boay is all ofsr 
sensible of the touch, unless when some member is sttsed with % 
numbness. Eu. When a foot is out off, yet the mind nndeiiisnH», 
Fck It does so, and when a hand is out off toa Eu, A person thst 
receives a violent blow on the temples or hinder part of his head fiiUi 
down like one that is dead, and is insensible. Ftk, I lu^ve soiastjines 
seen that myself. 

Eu, Hence it is to be collected, that the organs of the will, 1mde^ 
standing, and memory are placed within the skull, being not so erasi 
as the eves and ears, and yet are material, inasmuch as the most 
subtil spirits that we have in the body are corporeaL Fa, And osa 
thev be vitiated with meat and drink tool^ Eu, Yea. Fk, The 
brain is a great way off from the stomach. Eu, And sa is the fonnfl 
of a chimney from the fire-hearth, yet if you sit upon it you wiU feel the 
smoke. Fck, I will not try that experiment. Eu, Well, if yoa 
will not believe me, ask the storks. And so it is of moment what 
spirits and what vapours ascend from the stomach to the brain, and 
the organs of the mind. For if these are crude or cold they stay in 
the stomach. Fa. Pshaw ! you are describing to me an alembic^ in 
which we distil simple waters. 

Eu, You do not guess much amiss. IV>r the liveri to which the 
gall adheres, is the fire-place; the stomach, the pan ; the skull, the top 
of the still ; and if you please, you may call the nose the pipe of it 
And from this flux, or reflux of humours, almost all manner of diseases 
proceed, according as a diflerei^t humour falls down after a different 
manner, sometimes into the eyes, sometimes into the stomach, some- 
times into the shoulders, and sometimes into the neck and elsewhere. 
And that you may understand me the better, why have those that 
guzzle a great deal of wine bad memories t Why are those that feed 
upon light food not of so heavy a disposition % Why does coriander 
help the memory f Why does hellebore purge the memory t Why 
does a great exjiletion cause an epilepsy, which at once brings a stupor 
upon all the senses, as in a profound sleep Y In the last place, as violent 
thirst or want weaken the strength of wit or memory in boys, so food 
eaten immoderately makes boys dull-headed, if we believe Aristotle, 
in that the fire of the mind is extinguished by the heaping on too 
much matter. 

Fa, Why, then, is the mind corporeal, so as to be affected with 
corporeal things) Eu, Indeed the nature itself of the rational soul 
is not corrupted; but the power and action of it are impeded by the 
organs beinff vitiated, as the art of an artist will stand him in no 
st^ if he has not instruments. Fa, Of what bulk and in what^ 
form is the mind! Eu, You ask a ridiculous question, what bulk's 
and form the mind is of, when you have allowed it to be inoorporeaU j 
Fa, I mean the body that is felt Eu, Nay, those bodies that are no^ 
to be felt are the most perfect bodies, as God and the angels. Fa,i 
have heard that God and angels are spirits, but we feel the 8pir& 
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^w. The H0I7 Scriptures oondeacend to tboee low expreasioiiB because 
of the dnlness of men, to signify a mind pure from all commerce of 
sensible things. Fa^ Then what is the difference between an angel 
and a mindt Su, The same that is between a snail and a cockle, or, 
if you like the comparison better, a tortoise. 

/ Fnk, Then the body is rather the habitation of the mind than the 
/instniment of it. Su. There is no absurdity in oBiling an adjunct 
/ instrument an habitation. Philosophers are diyided in their opinions 
( about this. Some call the body the garment of the soul, some the 
\ house, some' the instrument, and some the harmony; call it by which 
\>f these you will, it will follow that the actions of the mind are 
/impeded by the aJfections of the body. In the first place, if the 
/ body is to the mind that which a garment is to the body, the 
/ gannent of Hercules informs us how much a garment contributes 
to the health of the body, not to take any notice of colours of 
liairs or of skins. But as to that question, whether one and the 
same soul is capable of wearing out many bodies, it shall be lefl to 
Pythagoras. Ak I^ according to Pythagoras, we could make use of 
change of bodies as we do of apparel, it would be convenient to take a 
fiit body and of a thick texture in winter time, and a thinner and 
lighter Dody in summer time. Eu, But I am of the opinion that 
if we wore out our body at last as we do our clothes, it woald not be 
oonyenient; for so having worn out many bodies, the soul itself would 
l^row old and die. Fti, It would not truly. Eu, As the sort of 
i;mrment that is worn hath an influence on the health and agility 
of the body, so it is of g^reat moment what body the soul wears. Ftk, 
If indeed the body is the garment of the soul, I see a great many that 
stfe dressed after a very different manner. Eu, Right, and yet some 
part of this matter is in our own power, how conveniently our souls 
sliall be clothed. 

F<K Come, have done with the garment, and say something con- 
cerning the habitation. Eu» But, Fabulla, that which I say to you 
may not be thought a fiction ; the Lord Jesus calls his body a temple, 
and the apostle Peter calls his a tabernacle. And there have been 
flome that have called the body the sepulchre of the soul, supposing 
it was called cMfio^ as though it were arifia. Some call it the prison 
of the mind, and some the fortress or fortified castle. The minds of 
persons that are pure in every part dwell in the temple. They whose 
xninds are not taken up with the love of corporeal tnings, dwell in a 
tent^ and are ready to come forth as soon as the commander calls. 
The soul of those that are not wholly blinded with vice and filthiness, 
flM> that they never breathe after Uie air of gospel liberty, lies in a 
sepulchre. But they that wrestle hard with their vices, and cannot 
wet be able to do what they would do, their soul dwells in a prison, 
whence they frequently cry out to the deliverer of all. Bring my soul 
out of prison, that I may praise thy name. They who fight strenuously 
-with Satan, watching and guarding against his snares, who ffoee about 
MM * roaring lion seeking whom he may devour, their soul is, as it 
in a garrison, out of which they must not go without the general's ' 



Fa, If the body be the habitation or bouse of the soul, I see a 
gm* many whose mind is rery illy seated. Jhh It is so^ that is to 
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«ay, in bouses where it rains in, that are dark, exposed to all wxndi^ 
that are smoky, damp, decayed, and minons, and such as are filthy sad 
infected ; and yet Gate accounts it the principal happiness of a man to 
dwell handsomely. Fa. It were tolerable, ifthere was any passing est 
of one house into another. Eu. There is no going out before the Jsad- 
lord calls out But though we cannot go out^ yet wo may by our art 
and care make the habitation of our mind commodious; as in a hooss 
the windows are changed, the floor taken up, the walls are either 
plastered or wainscotted, and the situation may be purified with firs 
or perfume. But this a very hard matter in an old body that is nesr^ 
its ruin. But it is of great advantage to the body of a child to take / 
the care of it that ouffht to be taken presently after its birth. -J 

Fa. You would have mothers and nurses to be doctors. Eu, So^ ^> 
indeed, I would as to the choice and moderate use of meat, drink, motion, •* 
sleep, baths, unctions. Motions, and clothings. How many are there^ 
think you, who are exposed to grievous diseases and vioe^ as epilepsies, / 
leanness, weakness, deafuess, broken backs, crooked limbs, a wesk '^ 
brain, disturbed minds, and for no other reason than that their norsdi/ 
have not taken a due care of them t Fa. I wonder you are not rather 
a Franciscan than a painter, who preach so finely. Eu. When you 
are a nun of the order of St Clare, then I will be a Frandaoan, and 
preach to you. 

Fa, In truth, I would fain know what the soul is, about which we' 
hear so much and talk of so often, and nobody has seen. Eu. Kkj, 
everybody sees it that has eyes. Fa. 1 see souls painted in the 
shape of little infants ; but why do they put wings to them as they do 
to angels t Eu. Why, because, if we can give any credit to the 
fables of Socrates, their wings were broken by their filling firom 
heaven. Fa, How, then, are they said to fly up to heaven I Su, 
Because faith and charity make their wings grow again. He that 
was weary of this house of his body begged for these wingi, 
when he cried out, Who will give mo the wings of a dove, that I 
may flv away and be at rest. Nor has the soul any other wings, t 
being incorporeal, nor any form that can be beheld with the eyes of \ 
the body. But those things that are jierceived by the mind are ) 
more certain. Do you believe the being of God ? Fa. Yes, I do. / 
Eu. But nothing is more invisible than Qod. Fa, He is seen in the j 
jworks of creation. EtL In like manner the soul is seen in action. llT 
you would know how it acts in a living body, consider a dead body, f 
When you see a man feel, see, hear, move, understand, remember, and \ 
reason, you see the soul to be in him with more certainty tlian you seo \ 
this tankard ; for one sense may be deceived, but so many proo& of tho>i 
senses cannot deceive you. 

Fa. Well, then, if you cannot shew me the soul, paint it out ta me 
just as you would the king, whom I never did see. Eu. I haye 
Aristotle's definition ready for you. Fck What is it, for they say he 
was a very good decipherer of everything. Eu. The soul is the act of 
an organical physical body, having life in potentia. Fa. Why does 
he rather call it an act than a journey or way I Eil Here is no regard 
either to coachmen or horsemen, but a bare definition of the soul. 
And he calls the form act, the nature of which is to act, when it is the 
property of matter to sufier. For all natural motion of ^e bpd/ 
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prooeedi from the touL And the motion of the body is yarious. F<i, 
I take that in, bat why does he add of an organical I Eu. Because 
the sodI does nothing ont by the help of organs — that is^ by the instru- 
inents of lito bodjr. Fck, Whj does he say j^ysicalt E%$. Because 
Dtedalus made such a body to no purpose;, and therefore he adds, hay- 
ins life ill potelitia. Form does not act upon eyerything, but upon a 
body that is capable. Fc^ What if an angel should pass into the 
body of a man! Eu. He would act, indeed, but not by the natural 
organs, nor would he giye life to the body if the «oul was absent 
from itb 

Fa. Haye I hltd idl the account tiiat is to^ giyen of the soult 
Su. Ten haVe Aristotle's account of it. Fa. Indeed, I haye heard he 
%as a yeij fiunous philosopher, and I am afraid that the college of 
sages wotJdd prefer a bill 6f heresy agidnst me, if I shonld say any- 
thLig asidnst nim ; but else all that he has said concerning the soul of 
a mao is as applicable to the soul of an ass or an ox. E%a. ISkj^ 
that is true, or to a beetle or a snail. Fa. What difference, then, is 
there between the soul of an ox and that of a man I Eu. They that 
say the soul is nothing else but the harmony of the qualities of the 
body would confess that there was no great difference ; and that this 
harmony being interrupted, the souls of both of them do perish. The 
soul of a man and an ox is not distinguished ; but that of an ox has 
less knowledge than the soul of a man. And there are some men to 
be seen that haye less understanding than an ox. Fa. In truth, they 
haye the mind of im ox. Eu. This indeed concerns you, that accord- 
ing to the quality of your guitar your music will be the sweeter. Fa. 
I own itb Eu. Nor is it of small moment of what wood and in what 
shape your guitar is made. Pa. Very true. Eiu Nor are fiddle- 
strings made of the guts of eyery animal. Fa. So I have heard. 
Bu, They grow slack or tight by the moisture and dryness of the 
circumambient air, and will sometimes break. Fa. I haye seen that 
inore than once. 
y^ Eu. On this acoo'^lnt you may do uncommon sendee to your little 
/ in£uit^ that his mind may haye an instrument well tempered, and not 
/ Titiated, nor relaxed by sloth, nor squeaking with wrath, nor hoarse 
/ with intemperate drinking ; for education and diet oftentimes impress 
f US with these affections. Fa. I will take your counsel ; but I want 
^ to hear how you can defend Aristotle. Mu. He indeed in general 
describes the soul, animal, yegetatiye, and sensitiye. The soul gives 
life^ but eyerything that has me is not an animal ; for trees liye, grow 
old, and die ; but they haye no sense, though some attribute to them 
a stupid sort of sense. In things that adhere one to another there is 
no sense to be perceiyed, but it is found in a sponge by those that pull 
it offl Hewers discoyer a sense in timber-trees, if we may beheye 
them ; for they say, that if you strike the trunk of a tree that you 
design to hew down with the palm of your hand, as woodmongers use 
to do^ it will be harder to cut that tree down because it has contracfted 
itself with fear. But that which has life and feelinff is an animal. 
Bat nothing hinders that which does not feel frt>m being a y^getable, 
as mushrooms, beets, and ooleworts. Fa. If they haye a sort of life, 
a sort of sense^ and motion in their irrowing, what hinders but that 
tbqr amy be honoored with the tiUe gf animalst Jk Why, the 
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ancients did not think fit to call them ao, and we moat not deriata fiw 
their ordinances, nor doea it signify much aa to whmt we are imNL 

Fa. But I cannot bear the thonghta of it^ that the aool of a bMlk 
and of a man should be the same. iTtt. Clood m^fc^i^fn^ it is not tki 
same, saving in some respects; your sool animatea, Tegetates^ saA 
renders your body sensible ; the soul of the beetle animataa his boij: 
for that some things act one way, and some another, that tlie aool oii 
man acts differently from the soul of a beeUe, V^*^J proceeda fima tk 
matter ; a beetle neither sings nor speaks, because it wanta oi^^uis fit 
for these actions. Fa, Why, then, you say, that if the aool of a bailk 
should pass into the body of a man, it would act aa the human soslN 
does. Eu, Nay, I say not^ if it were an angelical aooL fl.ijd tiirr 
is no d ifference. bctweea-an angel and a human soul, but that thesoal) 
of a man was formed to act a human body compoaed of natural orgaiis jf 
and as the soul of a beetle will move nothing but the bodj of a bcekk^ 
an angel was not made to animate a body, but to be capable to andfl^ 
stand without bodily organs. Fa. Can the soul do the same thiqgV 
E%k. It can, indeed, when it is separated firom the bo^rf Fa. Is it 
not at its own disposal while it is in the body t JSfii. No^ indeed^ 
except something happen beside the common course of nature. 

Fa, In truth, instead of one soul you have given me a groat man/ 
— an animal, a vegetative, a sensitive, an intelligent, a remembering s 
willing, an angry, and desiring : one was enough for me. JPa. Then 
are different actions of the same soul, and these have different naoMS. 
Fa, I do not well understand you. Em. Well, then, I will make voa 
understand me. You are a wife in the bed-chamber, in your woikshop 
a weaver of hangings, in your warehouse a seller of them, in yoor 
•kitchen a cook, among your servants a mistress, and among yoor 
children a mother \ and yet you are all these in the same house. Fa, 
You philosophise very bluntly. Is, then, the soul so in the body ss I 
am in my house 1 E\u It is. Fck, But while I am weaving in my 
workshop I am not cooking in my kitchen. Evk, l^or are you all 
soul, but a soul carrying about a body, and the body cannot be in many 
places at the same time ; but tlie soul, being a simple form, is so in the 
whole body, though it does not act the same in all parts of the body, 
nor after the same manner, how differently affected soever they are. 
For it understands and remembers in the brain, it is angry in the 
heart, it lusts in the liver, it hears with the ears, sees with the eyes, 
smells with the nose, it tastes in the palate and tongue, and feels in all 
the parts of the body which are adjoined to any nervous part. But it 
does not feel in the hair, nor the ends of the nails ; neither do tlie 
lungs feel of themselves, nor the liver, nor perhaps the milt neither. 
Fa. So that in certain parts of the body it only animates and vegetatea 
Eu. It should seem so. 

Fa. If one and the same soul does all these things in one and tiie 
same man, it follows of consequence that the footus in the womb of the 
mother both feels and understands as soon as it begins to grow ; which 
is a sign of life, unless a man in his formation has more souls than oae^ 
and afterwards the rest giving place, one acts alL So that at first a 
man is a plani, then an animal, and lastly a man. Eu. Perhaps 
Aristotle would not think what vou say absurd : I think it is mora 
probable that the rational soul is infused with the life, and that^ like a 
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Jhtle fin thftt is buried u it were under too great a qnuitily of green 
wood, it cuinot exert ita power. Fa. Whr, then, ie tlie bodI bound to 
tlie body tb»t it «eti uid movee t Sm. No otHierwiae than a tortoiaa 
is bound or tied to the shell tbrt he euries »bonb. Fa, He does 
mon it, indeed ; bat so st the same time that he moves himself too — 
■■ K [nlot steers % shin, turning it which wsj he will, and is at the 
■ame time moved with it. Su, Ay, and as a sqoirrel turns his 
wheel-cage abont to make the bells ring, and is himself carried abont 

Vwith it. Fa, And so the sonl affects the bodjr, and is affected b; the 
bodjr. X». Tes, indeed, as to its operatiomi. Fa, Why, then, as to 
the natare of it, the soul of a fool u equal to the soul of Solomon; 
Xu, There is no absnrditj in that. Fa. And so the an^ls are caual, 
inasmach as they are without matter, which, yon say, is that which 
kes the ineanalitv. 
fn. We have bad philosophy enough. Let divines puzzle them- 
i aetves abont these things ; let ns discourse of those matters that were 
\first mentioned. If yon wonld bo a complete mother take care of the 
>iy of yonr little infknt, so that sA«r the little fire of tLe mind has 
aiaengaged itaelf from tlie vapours, it may have sound and fit organs to 
nuke vse oC As often as you hear your c^ild erjring think this with 
t yovrsel( he calls for this from me. When you look npon yonr breasts, ' 
' those two little fountains, turgid, and of their own accord streaming 
ont a milky jnice, remember nature puts you in mind of your duty. 
Or ebe, when yonr infant shall begin to speak, and with his pretty 
stammering shall call yon mammy, how can you hear it without 
blushing 1 when ymi have reftised to let him have it, and turned him 
I off to a hireling nipple, as if yon had committed liim to a goat or a 
sheep. When he is able to speak, what ii^ instead of calling you 
mother, he should call you half-mothert I suppose you would whip 
him ; although, indeed, she is scarce half-a-mother that refuses to feed 
what she has brought into the world. The nourishing of the tender 
h«be is the best part of geniture ; for he is not only fed by the milk, 
bat with the fragrancy of the tNXIy of the mother. He requires the 
■ame natural, familiar, aocustomed moisture, that he drew in when in 
her body, and by which he received his coalition. And I am of that 
opinion that the genius of children are vitiated by the nature of the 
milk they suck, as the juices of the earth change the nature of those 
|ilanta and fruits that it feeda. 

Do you think there is no foundation in reason for this saying. He 
snded in this ill humour with the nurse's mitk t Mor do I think the 
Greeks spoke without reason, when they siud like nurses, when thc<y 
ironld intimate that any one was starred at nurse : for they put a little 
of what they obew into the child'* month, but the greatest part goes 
down their own throats. And, indeed, she can hardly properly be said 
to bear a child that throws it away as soon as she has brought it forth — 
that istomiscarry; and the Greek etymology of M^i|f> from ^q rqpfiv, 
ic, from not looking after, seems very well to suit sneh mothers. For 
it is a sort ot taming a little infant oat of doors to put it to a hireling 
naiw, wlule it is yet warm from the mother. Fa, 1 would coma over 
to yoor ojunion, unless sudi a woman were ohoaen Munst whom there 
is nothing to be objected. Ak Bnppoee it were of no moment what 
Bilk tlM uttlo iafimt snoked, what spittla it swallowsd with its chewed 
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victuals — and 7011 had snch a nano, that I qneitioii whether there is * 
such an one to be found— do you think there ie any one in the world 
will go through all the fatigue of nursing as the mother herself; the 
bewray ingH, tlie Kitting up at nights, the crying, tlie sickness, and the 
diligent care in looking after it, which can scarce be enough t If there jfT 
can be one tliat loves like the mother, then she will take oare like a // 
mother. ^f 

And bofiides, this will be the effect of it, that your son will not love I 
you so heartily, that native affection being as it were divided between / 
two mothers ; nor will you have the same affection for your son. 80 
that when ho i8 grown up he will neither be so obedient to you, nor 
will you have tlic same regard for him, perhaps perceiving in him the 
disposition of li is nurse. The principal step to advancement. in. Jearn- 
ing is the mutual love between tFo~leach'er~and scholar. 80 that if he 
dooB not loKo anything of tlie fragrance of his native good temper, you 
will with the groater eaae be able to instil into him the precepts of a 
good lifn. And a mother can do much in this matter, in that she has 

i)liable matter to work upon that is easy to be carried any way. Fa, i 
L find it is not so easy a thing to bo a mother as it is generally looked 
ujwn to be. 

En, If you cannot depend upon what I say, St. Paul, speaking 
very plainly of women, sayR, " She shall be saved in child-bearing. 
Fa. Are all the women Bavod that bear children I Eu, No; he adds, 
" if she continue in the faith." Yoii_hjftvo not performed the duty of » i^ 
mother before you have first forme(l"the7ittle tender body of your 8on,'| 
and aftcr^fliatliis mind^ oqunlly soft, by a good education. /Vl But! 
iFiB not in the ^wwer of the mother that the children should ]|)erseyere/ 
in piety. En, Perhaps it may not ; but a careful admonition is of 
that moment, that Paul accounts it imputable to mothers if the chilV 
dren degenerate from piety. But, in the last place, if you do what is 
in your jwwer, God will add his a.«si8tance to your diligence. Fa, 
Indeed, Eutrapehis, your discoui-se has persuaded me, if you can but 
persuade my parents and my husband. Eti, Well, I will take that 
upon me, if you will but lend your helping hand. F<k. I promise 
vou I will. E^c But may not a person see this little boy I Fa. 
Ves, that you may and welcome. Do you hear, Syrisca, bid the nurse 
bring the child. Eu, It is a very pretty boy. It is a common saying, 
there ought to be grains of allowance given to the first essay, but you 
upon the first trial have shewn the very highest pitch of art /f». 
Why, it is not a piece of carved work, that so much art should be 
required. Eu, That is true, but it is a piece of cast work. Well, let 
that be how it will, it is well iterformed. I wish you could make as 
good figures in the hangings that you weave. Fa, But you, on the 
contrary, paint better than you beget. 

Eu, It so seems meet to Nature to act equally by alL How 
solicitous is Nature, that nothing should be lost 1 It has represented 
two persons in one : here is the nose and eyes of the father, the fore- 
head and chin of the mother. Can you find in your heart to entrust 
this dear pledge to the fidelity of a stranger) I think those to be 
doubly cruel that can find in their hearts so to do; because, in doing so, 
they ao not onl^ do this to the hazard of the child, but also to themselres 
too; because, in the child, the spoiling of the milk often ^ * 
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dAngeroiui difleases, and so it oomes about, that while care ia taken to 
preaerre the ahape of one body, the Uvea of two bodiea are not regarded ; 
mnd while they provide againat old age coming on too early, they throw 
themaelv'ea into a too early death. What ia the boy'a name t Fa. 
Comeliaa. iTtk That ia the name of hia grand&ther by the father^s 
side. I wiah he may imitate him in hia unblemiidied ufo and good 
mannera. Fcl We will do our endeaTOur what in us liea. But hark 
ye, Eutrapelua, here ii one thing I would eameatly entreat of you. 
Bu. I am entirely at your aeryice ; command what you will, I will 
undertake it. JFa. Well, then, I will not discharge you till you have 
&uahed the good service that you have begun. Eu. What is that! 
Fa. First of all, to ffive me instructions how I may manage my infant 
as to his health, and when he is grown up, how I may form lus mind 
with pious principles. Eu. That I will readily do another time, 
aooording to my ability, but that must be at our next conversation; I 
will now go and prevail upon your huaband and parents. Fa^ I wish 
joa may succeed. 

THE RELIGIOUS PILGRIMAGE. 

Me. What novelty is this t Don't I see my old neighbour Ogygius, 
that nobody has set their eyes on thb six months t There was a report 
he was dead. It is he, or I am mightily mistaken. I will go up to 
him and give him his welcome. Welcome, Ogygius. Og, And well 
met, Menedemus. Me. From what part of the world came you t for 
here was a melancholy report that you had taken a voyage to the 
Stygian shades. Og. Nay, I thank God, I never was better in all my 
life than I have been ever since I saw you Xeai. Me. And may you 
live always to confute such vain reports. But what strange dress is 
this I It is all over set off with shells scolloped, full of images of lead 
and tin, and chains of straw-work, and the cuffs are adorned with 
snakea* eggs, instead of bracelets. Og. I have been to pay a visit to 
St James at Gompostella, and after that to the famous virgin on the 
other side the water in England ; and this was rather a re-visit, for I 
had been to see her three years before. Me, What 1 out of curiosity, 
I suppose t Og. Nay, upon the score of religion. Me. That religion, 
I suppose, the Greek tongue tauffht you. 

Og. My wife's mother had bound herself by a vow, that if her 
daughter should be delivered of a live male child, I riiould go to 
present my respects to St James in person, and thank him for it 
Me. And did you salute the saint only in your own and your mother- 
in-law's name t Og. Nay, in the name of the whole family. Me. 
Truly I am persuaded your family would have been every whit as well 
if you had never complimented him at alL But, prithee, what answer 
did he make you when you thanked him t * Og. None at all, but upon 
tendering my present he seemed to smile, and gave me a gentle nod, 
with this same scollop shelL Me. But why does he rather give those 
than anything else I Og. Because he has plenty of them, Uie neigh- 
booring sea furnishing him with them. Me. O mdous saint, that is 
botii a midwife to women in labour and hospitable to travellers too I 

But what new fiMhion of making vowa ia this, that one who doea 
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notliing himself shall make a tow that another man shall work f Put 
the case that you should tie yourself up by a tow that I should hat 
twice a week if you should succeed in such and such an afiair, do yoa 
think I would perform what you had Towedf Og. I beUere yoa 
would not, although you had made the vow yxmrself, for you make a 
joke of fobbing the saints ofil But it was my mother-in-law that 
mode the vow, and it was my duty to be obedient. You know the 
temper of women, and also my own interest lay at stake. Ml If yoa 
had not performed the vow what risk had you run t Og. I do not 
believe the saint could have laid an action at law against me, bat he 
might for the future have stop]ied his ears at my petitions, or slilj hare 
brought some mischief or other upon my fiunily 5 you know the hamoor 
of gpreat i>er8ons. 

Afe. Prithee, tell me how does the good man St. James do^ and 
what was he doing) Vg. Why, truly, not so well as by fkr he used to be. 
Afe. What is the matter; is he grown oldt Og. Trifler, you know 
saints never ^row old. No, but it is this new opinion that has been 
spread abroad through the world is the occasion that he has not to 
many visits paid to him as ho used to have, and those that do come 
give him a bare salute, and either nothing at all, or little or nothing 
else ; they say they can bestow their money to better purpose upon 
those that want it. Me. An impious opinion. Og, And this is the 
cause that this great apostle, that used to glitter with gold and jewels, 
now is brought to the very block that he is made of, and has soaroe * 
tallow candle. Afe, If this be true the rest of the saints are in danger 
of coming to the same pass. 

Og. Nay, I can assure you that there is a letter handed abont 
which the Virgin Mary herself has written about this matter. Me. 
What Mary 1 Og. She that is called Maria a Lnpide. Ms. That is 
up towards Basil, if I am not mistaken. Og. The very same. Me. 
You talk of a very stony saint. But who did she write it tof Og, 
The letter tells you the name. Me, Who did she send it by I Ojl 
An angel, no doubt, who laid it down in the pulpit, where the preacher 
to whom it was sent took it up; and to put the matter out of all doubt, 
you shall see the original letter. Me. Do you know the angel's hand 
that is secretary to the Virgin Mary t Og, Well enough. Me. By 
what, token 1 Og, I have read St. Bede's epitaph that was engraven 
by the same angel, and the shape of the letters are exactly the same; 
and I have read the discharge sent to St .^Cgidius, and they agree 
exactly. Do not these prove the matter plain enough 1 Me. May a 
person see it 1 Og, You may, if you will damn your soul to the pit 
of hell if ever you speak about it. Me. It is as safe as if you spoice 
it to a stone. Og, But there are some stones that are infamous for 
this, that they cannot keep a secret. Me. If you cannot trust to a 
stone, speak to a mute then. Og, Upon that condition I will reoite it 
to you ; but prick up both your ears. Me. 1 have done so. 

Og, Mary, the mother of Jesus, to Qlauooplutus sendeth greetinff. 
This is to let you know that I take it in good part, and you have muw 
obliged me in that you haVe so strenuously followed Luther, and oon- 
% inoed the world that it is a thing altoffether needless to invoke saints. 
For before this time I was even wearied out of my life with the wicked 
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imporkinities of mortak. ENrerTthing was asked of me, as if my Son 
wai always a child, because He is painted so, and at my breast, and 
therefore they take it for granted I have Him still at my beck, and that 
He dares not deny me anything I ask of Him, for fear I should deny Him 
the bubby when He is thirsty. Nay, and they airk such things from 
me, a Tirgin, that a modest young man would scarce dare to ask of a 
bawd, and which I am ashamed to commit to writing. 

A merchant that is going a Toyage to Spain to get pelf recom- 
mends to me the chastity of his kept mistress; and a professed nun, 
baTing thrown away her veil in order to make her escape, recommends 
to me the care of her reputation, which she at the same time intends 
to prosUtute. The wicked soldier, who butchers men for money, bawls 
out to me with these words, O blessed Virgin, send me rich plunder. 
The gamester calls out to me to give him good luck, and promises I 
■hall go snips with him in what he shall win ; and if the dice do not 
favour, I am railed at and cursed because I would not be a confederate 
in his wickedness. The usurer prays. Help me to large interest for my 
money, and if I deny them anything they cry out I am no mother of 
mercy. 

And there is another sort of people whose pnnrers are not proper! v 
to wicked as they are foolish. The maid prays, Mary, give me a hand- 
some, rich huslMind; the wife cries. Give me fine children; and the 
woman with child. Give me a sood delivery. The old woman prays to 
live long without a cough and thirst ; and the doting old man. Send 
that I may grow young again. The philosopher sffys, Give me the 
faculty of starting difficulties never to be resolved; the priest says. 
Give me a fat benefice; the bishop cries out for the saving of his 
diocese, and the mariner for a prosperous voyage ; the magistrate cries 
out. Shew me thy Son before I die ; the courtier, that he may make an 
effectual confession when at the point of death; the husbandman calls 
on me for seasonable rain, and a fiirmer^s wife to preserve her sheep 
and cattle. If I refuse them anything, then presently I am hard- 
hearted. If I refer them to my Son they cry. If you will but say the 
word, I am sure He will do it. How is it possible for me a lone body, 
a woman, and a virgin, to assist sailors, soldiers, merchants, gamesters, 
brides and bridegrooms, women in travail, princes, kings, and peasants t 
And what I have mentioned is the least part of what I suffer. 

But I am much less troubled with these concerns now than I have 
been, for which I would give you mj hearty thanks, if this oonveniency 
did not bring a greater inconveniency along with it^ I have indeed 
more leisure, but less honour and less money. Before I was saluted 
queen of the heavens and lady of the world, but now there are very 
Mw firom whom I hear an Ave Mary. Formerly I was adorned with 
jewels and gold, and had abundance of chaxiffes of apparel: I had 
presents made me of gold and jewels; but now i have scarce half a vest 
to cover me, and that is mouso-eaten too. And my yearly revenue is 
flcaroe enough to keep alive my poor sexton, who lights me up a little 
wax or tallow candle. 

But all these things might be borne with, if you did not tell us 
thai there were greater things soing forward. They say you aim at 
ihifly to strip the altan and tempos cH the saints everywhere. I advise 
joa again and again to have a care what you do, tat other saints do 
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not want power to avenge themselves for the wrong done to them. 
I'eter, being turned out of his church, can shut the gate of the kingdom 
of heaven against you ; Paul has a sword» and St Bartholomew a knife. 
The monk William has a coat of mail under his habit, and a heavj 
lance too. And how will you encounter St George on horseback, in 
his cuirafwier* 8 arms, his sword, and his whinyard i Nor is Anthony 
without his weapon ; he has his sacred fire. And tlie rest of them have 
either their arms or their mischiefs, that they can send out against 
whom they please. And as for mysel(^ although I wear no weapons, 
you shall not turn me out unless you turn out my Son too, whom I 
hold in my arm». I will not be pulled away from Him; yon shall either 
throw UN both out or leave us both, unless you have a mind to have a 
church without a Christ These things I would have yon know, and 
consider what answer to give me, for I have the matter muoh at heart 

From our Stone House, the Calehds of 
August, tho Year of my Son's Passion, 
1524. I, tho Stony Virgin, have sub- 
scribed this with my own hand. 

Mf. In truth, tliis is a very terrible threatening letter, and I be- 
lieve Glaucoplutus will take care what he does. Og, He will, if he ia 
wise. Me, But why did not honest James write to him about this 
matter 1 Og, Truly I cannot toll, except it is because he is a great 
way off, and now-a-dnys all letters are iutcrceptcd. Aft, But what 
wind carrio<l you to England 1 Og, A very favourable wind, and I 
had made half a promise to the beyond-sea she-saint to pay her another 
visit within two or three years. Ale, What did you go to ask for of 
her 1 Og, Nothing new but those common matters, the health of my 
family, the increase of my fortune, a long and a happy life in this 
world, and eternal happiness in the next i/ie. But could not our 
Virgin Mary have done as much fur you here 1 She has at Antwerp a 
temple much more magnificent than that beyond sea. Og, I will not 
deny that she is able, but one thing is bestowed in one place and 
another thing in another ; whether this be her pleasure merely, or 
whether she being of a kind disi)08ition, accommodates herself in this 
to our aflections. 

Me. I have often heard of James, but, prithee, give me some 
account of that beyond-sea lady. Og, I will do it as briefly as I can. 
Her name is very famous all over England, and you shall scarce find 
anybody in that island who thinks his affairs can be prosperous unless 
■ ho every year makes some present to that lady, greater or smaller, 
\ according as his circiinistances are in the world. Me. Whereabouts 
1 does she dwelll Og, Near the coast, upon the furthest part between 
I the west and the north, about three miles from the sea ; it is a town 
I that depends chiefly upon the resort of strangers. There is a college 
; of canons there, to which tho Latins have aildcKl the name of Regulars, 
: which are of a middle sort between monks and those canons that are 
: called Seculars. Me, You tell me of amphibious creatures, such as the 
; beavers are. , Og, Nay, so are crocodilos too. But trifling apart» I 
I will tell yon in three words: in odious cases they are canons, in 
\ favourable cases they are monks. Me. You have hitherto been telling 
: me riddles. Og, Why, then, I will give you a mathematicel demoik» 
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stntioiiA JX t^e pope of Rome ihoald throw a thunderbolt at all 
noiikiy then thef wiU be all canons ; and if he will allow all monks to 
marry, then thej will be all monks. Me. These are new &Toars; I 
wish they woald take mine for one. 

Og. 9a^ to. return to the matter in hand. This college has little 
dae to maintain it but the Uberalit^ of the Virgin, for all presents of 
▼alue are laid up ; but as for anything of money or lesser value, that 
goes to the support of the flock and the head of it, which they call the 
prior. Me, Are the^ men of j^ood lives t Og, Not much amiss. 
They are richer in piety than in revenue. There is a clever neat 
diurch, but the Virgin does not dwell in it herself» b^t upon point of 
honour has given it to her Son. Her church is on the right nand of 
her Son's. Me, Upon His right hand 1 which way then does her Son 
lookt Og. That is well taken notice of When He looks toward the 
west He has His mother on the right, and when He looks toward the 
east she is on His left hand. And she does not dwell there neither, 
for the building is not finished ; the doors and windows are all open, 
and the wind blows throug^h it; and not bix off is a place where 
Oceanus the hther of the winds resijdea. ^. That is a hard case ; 
where does she dwell then I Og. In that unfinished church that I 
■poke of^ there is a little boarded chapel with a little door on each side 
to receive visitors. There is but little light to it but what comes from 
the tapers; but the scent is very grateful Me. All these things 
conduce to religion. Og. Nay, Menedemus, if you saw the inside of 
it you would say it was the seat of the saints, it is all so glittering with 
jewels, gold, and silver. Me. You set me agog to go thither too. 
Og. If you do you will never repent of your journey. 

Me. Is there an^ holy oil there I Og. Simpleton, that oil is only 

the sweat of saints in their sepulchres» as of Andrew, Catherine, &o. 

Mary was never buried. Me, I confess I was under a mistake ; but 

make an end of your story. Og. That religion may spread itself the 

more widely, some things are shewn at one place and some at another. 

Afe. And it may be that the donations may be larger, according to the 

old saying. Many hands will carry off much plunder. Og. And there 

are always some at hand to shew you what you have a mind to see. 

Me. What, of the canons t Og. No, no, they are not permitted, lest 

under the colour of religion they should prove irreligious, and while 

they are serving the Virsin lose their own virginity. Only in the 

inner chapel, which I calf the chamber of the holy Yirgin, a certain 

canon stands at the altar. Me. Wliat does he stand there fort Og. 

To receive and keep that which is given. Me. Must people give 

I whether they will or not Og. No; but a certain relfgious modesty 

' makes some give, when anybody stands by, who would not give a 

* fiurthing if there were no witness of it, or give more than otherwise 

they would give. Me. You set forth human nature as I have 

experienced in myself. Og. There are some so devoted to the human 

nature, that while they pretend to lay one gift on the altar, by a 

wonderful sleight of hand they steal what another has laid down. 

Me. But put the case, if nobody were by, would the Virgin thunder at 

themf Og. Why should the Virg^ do that any more than Ood 

himself does, whom they are not anriud to strip of His ornaments, and 

to hnek through the walls of the choroh to oome at tliem t Me. Z 
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cunnot well tell which I admire at motti the impioaa oonfidenoe of 
thofle wretches or Qod's patience. 

Og. At the north tide there is a certain gate, not of a churdiy 
don't mifitake me, but of the wall that encloses the chorchjard, that 
has a very little wicket, as in the great gates of noblemen, that he that 
has a mind to get in must Grst venture the breaking of his shins and 
aflerwards stoop his head too. M$. In truth, it would not be safe for 
a man to enter in at such a little door. Og, Tou are in the riffht of 
it But yet the verger told me that some time since a kniffnt on 
horseback, having escaped out of the hands of his enemy, who followed 
him at the heels, got in through this wicket The poor man «t the 
last pinch, by a suuden turn of thought, recommended himself to the 
holy Virgin that was the nearest to him, for he resolved to take 
sanctuary at her altar, if the gate had been open. When, behold, which 
is such a thing as was never heard of^ botli man and horse were on a 
sudden taken into the churchyard and his enemy left on the outside of 
it stark mad at his disappointment 

Afe. And did he give you reason to believe so wonderful a rela- 
tion Y Og. Without doubt Afe, That was no easy matter to a man 
of your philosophy. Og, He shewed me a plate of copper nailed on 
the door, that had the very image of this knight that was thus saTed, 
and in the very habit which was then in fashion among the English p 
which is the same we see in old pictures, which, if they are drawn 
truly, the barbers and dyers and weavers in those days had but a bad 
time of it Afe, Why so Y Og. Why, he had a beard like a goat, 
and there was not a wrinkle in any of his clothes — they were made so 
strait to his body that the very straitness of them made his body the 
more slender. There was also another plate that was an exact descrip- 
tion of the chapel and the sizo of it Afe. Then there was no doubt 
to be made of it Og. Under the little wicket there was an iron 
grate, no bigger than what a man on foot could just get in at ; for it 
was not fit that any horse afterwards should tread u|K>n that place 
which the former knight had oon8($crated to the Virgin. Afe, And 
very good reason. 

Og. From hence towards the east, there is another chapel full of 
wonders ; thither I went. Another verger received me. There we 
prayed a little ; and there was shewn us the middle joint of a man's 
finger. I kissed it, and asked whose relic it was Y He told me it was 
' St Peter's. What, said I, the Apostle Y He said it was. I then 
took notice of the bigness of the joint, whioh was large enough to be 
taken f<sr that of a giant Upon which, said I, Peter must n^ds have 
been a very lusty man. At this, one of the company fell a laughing. 
I was very much vexed at it ; for if he had held his tongue the 
verger would have shewn us all the relics. However, we pacified hinr\ 
pretty well, by giving him a few groats. 

Before this little chapel stood a house, which he told us, in the win- 
ter time, when all things were buried in snow, was brought there on a 
sudden from some place a great way off. Under this house there were 
two pits brimful, that were fed by a fountain consecrated to the holy 
Virgin. The water was wonderful cold, and of great virtue in caring 
pains in the head and stomach. Me. If cold water will cure paina 
in the head and stomachi in time oil will quench fire. Og. But^ my 
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good fiiandy jou are hearing that which ie miraculous; for what miracle 
is there in cold water quenching thirst V Me. That shift goes a 
great waj in this storj. Og. It was positivelj affirmed that this 
spring hurst out of the ground on a sudden at the command of the 
hoi J Y irgin. 

ly obsenring everything very diligentlj, asked him how many 
years it was since that litUe house was brought thither? He said 
it had been there for some ages. But, said I, methinks the walls don't 
seem to carry any marks of antiquity in them. He did not much 
deny it. Nor these pillars, said L He did not deny but those had 
been set up lately ; and the thing shewed itself plainly. Then, said I, 
that straw and reeds, the whole thatch of it seems not to have been so 
long laid. He allowed it. Nor do these cross beams and rafters that 
bear up the roof seem to have been laid many years ago. He con- 
fessed they were not. And there being no part of that cottage remain- 
ing, said I to him. How then does it appear that this is the very cottage 
that was brought so far through the air t Me. Prithee, how did the 
sexton extricate himself out of this difficulty t Og. He presently 
shewed us an old bear's skin tacked there to a piece of timber, and 
almost laughed at us to our very faces for not having eyes to per- 
ceive a thing that was so plain. Therefore, seeming to be satisfied, and 
excusing our dulness of apprehension, we turned ourselves to the 
heavenly milk of the blessed Virgin. 

Me, O mother like her Son ! for as He has left us so much of His 
blood upon earth, so she has left us so much of her milk, that it is 
scarce credible that a woman who never had but one child should have 
so much, although her child hod never sucked a drop. Og. And they 
tell us the same stories about our Lord's cross, that is shewn up and 
down both publicly and privately in so many places, that if all the 
fragments were gathered together, they would seem to be sufficient 
loading for a good large ship ; and yet our Lord himself carried the 
whole cross upon his shoulders. Me. And don't you think this is 
wonderful f Og. It may bo said to be an extraordinary thing, but 
not a wonderful one, since the Lord, who increases these things accord- 
ing to His own pleasure, is omnipotent. Me, You put a very pious 
construction upon it, but I am afraid that a great many such things are 
forged for the sake of getting money. Og. I cannot think God would 
suffer any one to put these mockeries upon Him. Me, Nay, when 
both the motlier and Son, Father and Spirit are robbed by sacrilegious 
persons, they don't seem to be moved the least in the world, so as to 
deter wicked persons, so much as by a nod or a stamp, so great is the 
lenity of the divine being. 

Og. This is true, but hear me out That milk is kept upon the 
high sltar in which Christ is in the middle, and his mother, for respect 
sake, at his right hand ; for the milk represents the mother. JIfs. 
Why, is it plain to be seen then t Og. It is nreserved in a crystal 
glaM. Me. Is it liquid then? Og. What do you talk of being 
liquid, when it has been put in above 1500 years aga It is so con- 
cratedy you would take it for beaten chalk tempered with the white of 
«Q egg. Me, But why don't they shew it open V Og. Lest the 
milk of the Yirsin should be defiJed by the kisses of men. Me. 
Too say veiy well, for I believe there are some who put lips to it^ that 
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are neither pure nor virgin ones. Off. Ab soon as the officer sees us, 
ho runs preMciitly and puts on a surplice and a stole about his neck, 
and falls down very devoutljr and worships, and by and by gives us 
the holy milk to ki.v. Then we prostrated ourselves at the lowest 
stop of the sltar, and having tirst paid our adoration to Christ, we 
H[>{ilicil oursflvos to the Virgin in the following prayer, which we h*d 
framed b«'fi>n.-li:ind for this very purfiO.He:— 

** Vir;;iii Mother, who hnst merited to give suck to the Lord of 
lifAvpn and esirth, thy Son Jesus, from thy vii^n breasts, we desire 
that. Ihmii^ ]inritied by His blood, we may arrive at that happy infant 
state of di»vo like innocence which, being void of malice, fraud, and 
deceit , we mny continually desire the milk of the evangelical doctrine, 
until it ^rows up to a ]»erfect man, and to the measure of the fulness of 
( Mtrist, whose blessed society thou wilt enjoy for evermore, with the 
Father ami the Iltiiy Spirit. Amen.*' 

M^. Truly, a devout prayer. But what answer did she makot 
()g. If my eyes did not decoive me, they were both pleased, for the 
holy milk s«-eiiicd to give a lea]>, ami the eucharist seemed to look 
Koi::ouhat bi^rirer than usual. In the meantime the shower of the 
relics came to us, without speaking a word, holding out such a kind of 
tJiblc as tliey in (term any that take toll on the bridges hold out to 
you. Mf. In truth, I have oftentimes cursed those craving tables 
when I trav«'II«M] in Germany. Og. We laid down some pieces of 
money, whirh he jiresenteil to the Virgin. 

After this, by our interpreter (if I rcmcml>er right), one Kobcrt 
Aldri(l;^e, a well-spoken young man, and a great mastor of the EngUvIi 
tongue, 1 iiHpiireil as civilly us I ,cou1d, what assuninco he had that 
this was really thn Virgin's milk. And trulv I desired to bo satisfied 
of this with a pious intention, that I might stop the mouths of some 
impio\is persons who are \ised to scolT at all these things. Tho officer 
tirst contracted his brow without speaking a word; tlicroui)ou I 
]>rc8se(l the interpreter to put tho same cpiestion to him again, but in 
the fairest manner that couhl be, and he did it in so obliging a manner 
that if he had addressed himself to the mother herself in these tcrinSp 
when she had but newly lain in, she would not have taken it amiss. 
But tho otVicer, as if he had been inspired with some enthusiasm, look- 
ing upon us with astonished eyes, and with a sort of horror, cursing 
our bl.asphcmous expressifm, said. What need is there for your puttin;; 
this question, when you have an authentic roconl ) and had turned 
us out of d(K>rs for heretics, had not a few ponce pacilicd his rage. 

Afe. But how di<l you behave yourselves in the interim? Oj, 
Just as if wo had been .stunned with a cudgel, or struck with thunder; 
we sneaked away, humbly begging his pardon for our boldness; for 
so a man ought to do in holy matters. Thence we went to the little 
chapel, tho dwelling of tho Virgin Saint. In our way thither an 
expounder of sacred things, one of the minors, offers himself; he stares 
upon us as if he had a mind to draw our pictures ; and having gone a 
little farther, another meets us, staring upon us after the same manner ; 
and after him a third. Af^.. It may be they had a mind to have 
drawn your picture. Og. But I suspected far otherwise. Mt, What 
did you imagine then 1 Og. That some sacrilegious person had stolen 
some of the Virgin's vestments^ and that I was suspected as the ihisi^ 
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Therefore, haying entered the ohapel, I addressed myself to the Virgin 
mother with this short inraver: — 

^O thou who onlj of ail women art a mother and a virgin, the most 
happy of mothers and the purest of yirsins, we that are impure do now 
oome to yisit and address ourselves to thee that art pure, and reverence 
thee with our poor offerings, such as they are. Oh that thy son would 
enable us to imitate thy most holy life, that we may deserve, by the 
grace of the Holy Spirit, to conceive the Lord Jesus in the most inward 
bowels of our minds, and having once conceived him, never to lose 
him. Amen.'' 

So I kissed the altar, laid down some money, and withdrew. 

Me, What, did the Virgin hear t Did she give you no nod as a 
token that she had heard your prayer f Og, As I told you before, it 
was but an uncertain light, and she stood in the dark at the right side 
of the altar. And the check of the former officer had made me bo 
dejected that I did not dare to lift up my eyes again. Me, Then 
this adventure had not a very happy conclusion V Og. Nay, the 
happiest of alL Me, Nay, now you put me in courage affain ; for, 
as your Homer says, my heart was even sunk into my breeches. Og, 
Alter dinner we go to church again. Me. How did you dare to dp 
that^ being suspected of sacrilege V Og. It may be I was ; but I did 
not suspect myself A clear conscience fears nothing. I had a great 
mind to see the record that the shower of the relics had referred us to. 
Having hunted a great while for it, we found it at last ; but it was hung 
up so high that he must have good eyes that could read it ; and mine 
are none of the best, nor none of the worst. Therefore, not being 
willing wholly to trust to him in a matter of such moment, I went along 
with Aldrisius as he read it. 

Me. Well! and were all vour doubts removed? . Og. I was 
ashamed of myself that I should doubt of a matter that there was 
made so plain before one's eyes, the name, the place, the order of the 
proceeding — in one word, there was nothing omitted. There was one 
William of Paris, a man of general piety, but more especially religious 
in getting together the relics of saints all over the earth, he having 
travelled over a great many countries, and having everywhere diligently 
searched monasteries and churches, at last arrived at Constantinople 
(for this William's brother was a bishop there). When he was pre- 
paring to return home, the bishop acquainted him that there was a 
certain nun that had the Virgin's milk, and that he would be the 
happiest man in the world if he could possibly get any of it, either for 
love or money, or by any other means, for that all the relics he had 
hitherto collected were nothing compared to that sacred milk. Upon 
this William never was at rest till he had obtained one-half of this 
milky and having ffotten this treasure, thought himself richer than 
CrcBsua Me. And very well he might. It was a thing so un- 
expected too, 

Og. He goes straight homeward, but &lls sick by the way. Me. 
Oh, how little trust is to be put in human felicity that it shall be either 
perfect or long-lived 1 Og. Finding himself in danger he sends for a 
Frenchman, a faithful fellow-traveller, and makes him swear secrecy, 
and then delivers the milk to him upon this oondition, '< That if he got 
home iirfe he should deposit that treasure on the altar of the holy 
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Virg;iii that is wmnhipped at Pmiis in tliAt aoVIe efamd Aat kit «k 
river Seine on each nde of it, as if itself gaTe plaee in iBvewnce to Ai 
divinity of the Vitgin. To sum up the matter in few woid% "WiDiui 
was buried ; the odier rides post^ oot he falls sick bj the wa/, ssd 
thinking himself past reeovery, he delivers the milk to an EbgUshBii 
that was bis fellow-traveller, making him take a solemn oath thst hs 
would perform that which he himself was to have done. The one disi^ 
the other takes it and puts it upon the altar in the presenoe of all tks 
canons of the place, those that at that time were called regnlara» asthcy 
are yet at St Genoveve. He obtained half this milk of tlmi sad 
carried it into England, and made a present of it to this bejrondsn 

5 lace, his mind being moved thereunto by a divina impolsa Ml 
'ruly this story hangs very handsomely to^sther. 

Og, Nay, further, that there might not be left the least itMmi to 
doubt, the very names of the bishops were set down that were anthor* 
ised to grant releases and indulgences to such as should eome to see the 
milk according to the power to them given, but not without sobs 
donation or another. Afe. And how far did that power extend f Ogr 
To forty days. ^fe, But are there days in pnrgatoiyf Of, Eor 
certain there is time there. i/e. But when they have disposed of this 
stock of forty days have they no more to bestowt Og, No; for there 
ever and anon arises something for them to bestow, and it is in tlus 
quite otherwise than it is with the tub of the Danaides; for though thst 
is continually filling, it is always empty; but in this, though you sie 
continually drawing out, there is never the less in the vesseL Ml 
But if the remission of forty days were given to a hundred thousand 
men would every one have so much V Og, Yes, so much. Me, And 
suppose that they that have received forty days in the morning shoald ask 
for forty days more at night, would they have wherewithal to give themi 
Og. Yes, ten times over in an hour. Me, I wish I had such a cabinet 
at home. I would not wish for above three groats if they might be 
doubled and tripled after that manner. Og, You might as well have 
wished to be all turned into gold yourself, and as soon have had what 
you wished for. 

But to return to my story, there was one argument added by a man 
of great piety and candour, which is, that though the Virgin s milk, 
which is shewn in many other places, is indeed venerable enough in that 
it was scraped off from stones, yet this was more venerable than all ; 
the rest, because this was saved as it flowed from the Virgin's breast ( 
without touching the ground. Me, But how does that appear? Og, | 
Oh, the nun at Constantinople that gave it said so. Me, It may be 
she had it of St. Bernard. Og, I believe she had. Me, He, when 
he was very old, had the happiness to taste milk from the same nipple 
which the child Jesus sucked, whence I wonder he was not rather 
called Lactifluous than Mellifluous. But how is that called the Virgin's 
milk that did not flow from her breasts f Og. That did flow from her 
breasto, but dropping upon the stone she sat upon while she was giving 
suck it concreted, and was afterwards by Providence so multiplied. 
Ml Right. Go on. 

Og, These things being over, we were iust upon the point of going 
away, bat walking aoout and looking round us to see if there wm ^njN 
^ing worth taking notice of, the ohapel officers come to ns ^f ^^r j 
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leering at ns. Pointing at us with their fingers, thej advance to ns, 
retreat, run backward and forward, nod as if they woudd fain have said 
something to us, if they had had conraffe enough to have done it. Mb, 
And was not jou afraid then! Og. No, not at all; but I looked them 
lull in the face very cheerfully, as who should say speak and welcome. 
At length one of them oomes up to me and asked my name. I told it 
him» He asked me if I was the person that a matter of two years 
ago set up a yotiye table in Hebrew letters! I told him I was. Afe. 
Oaa you write Hebrew then! Og^ No; but they call everything Hebrew 
thai they cannot understuid. But by and by, upon calling, as I sup- 
^ poie^ came the wp^ro^ tfa(f>oc of the college. 

Aiis, What title of dignity is that? Have they not an abbotV Og. 
No. Afe. Why sol Og. Because they do not understand Hebrew. 
Afe. Have they no bishop! Og, None at all. Me, Why so! Og, 
Because the Virgin is so poor that she has not wherewith to buy 
a staff and mitre. Me. Have they not so much as a president! 
Og. No^ nor that neither. Me. What hinders! Og. Because a 
president is a name of dignity and not of holiness, and there- 
me the colleges of canons reject the name of an abbot, but they 
willingly allow the name of a president Me, But this vpiroQ 
Sfffpoc IS what I never heard of before. Og. In truth you are but an 
indifferent grammarian then. Me. I know what viFtp6wpMrov is in 
rhetoric Og. Why, that is it. He that is next the prior is 
posterior-prior. You mean a sub-prior. 

Og. He saluted me very courteously. He told me what great pains 
had beisn taken to read those verses; what wiping of spectaclos there 
had been to no purpose ; how oflen one grave doctor of divinity, and 
another of law, had been brought thither to expound the table. One 
said the letters were Arabic, another said they were fictitious ones; but 
at last they found one that made a shifl to read the title. It was 
written in Latin words and Latin capitals. The verses were Greek in 
Greek capitals, which at first sight looked like Roman capitals. Beins 
requested, I turned the verses into Latin, word for word. They woula 
have given me a reward for this small service, but I positively refused 
it, affirming that there was nothing so difficult that I would not, with 
aU the readiness in the world, undertake for the sake of the holy 
Viigin, even if she should command me to carry a letter for her from 
thence to Jerusalem. Me. What occasion can she have for. you to bo 
her letter-carrier that has so many angels for her secretaries and pages! 

Og. He pulled out of his |K>uch a little piece of wood, cut off from 
the beam on which the Virgin mother stood. The admirable fragrancy 
of it shewed it to be a thing that was highly sacred. I having received 
this present in the lowest posture of humility and bare headed, and 
having kissed it over and over, put it in my podret. Me. May a person 
see it! Og. I will let you see it if you wuL But if you have eaten 
or drank to-day, or have had to do with your wife last night, I would 
not advise you to look upon it. Me. Let me see it; there is no dans er. 
(^. Here it is for you. Me. O happy man art thou that hast sucn a 
iwesent 1 Og. Whether you know it or no, I would not exchange this 
little fragment for all the gold in Tagus. I will set it in gold, and put 
ii in a crystal cue so that it may be seen throug!i it. 
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Wh^n this hvsteroprotot saw me fo religioaslj transported wix& 
that nmall prp<i^nt, thinking I deserved to have things of grea:er 
inoinr:rit irn;*artf-il to me, he asked me if I had seen the Virgin's seueta. 
That wop] fiUrtU'<l me a little, but I durst not ask him what he meant 
by t)i«.> Vir^riii'i MTrf t«. fnr in matters so sacred there is danger in a slip 
of thf* tori:;uf*. I tf>Itl liim I had not seen them, but I had a verj greas 
tli-Hire to Kf#* tlii^m. Tlifn I am conduct^ci in as one in an ecstacj. A 
wax t:iiN*r or two w.is li:^htef|, anil a little image was shewn me that 
mrulf no extrionlinary ti;;nre, neither for magnitude, matter, nor work- 
iiiair^iiip, but of fxtnionlinary virtue. Mt, Bulk has no great matter 
in it :ii to t}i«> (Join:* of miracles. I have seen St Christopher at Paris, 
iiot Iiiiii of a r.irtloAfi or of tlio size of a colossus, but rather of a large 
iii'Miiit:iiri: but I n<*vr'r hoard he was famous for doing miracles. Og, 
At tlii^ f'M't of the Vir;;iii tliere is a jewel that neither the Tjatina nor 
Cip-i.-ks ii.-ivc yft ;;iven a name to. The French have given it a name 
fp Mji A toiul, )>f-r.iuH(* it h:ui tho resemblance of a toad in it so livelj that 
no art r.iii in.irrh it. And that which is the more miniculous is that it 
iH a viTV Hrii.-ill Ktoiie, ami the image docs not stand out of it, but is* 
inclu'Ii'l in th» very boily of the stone, and may be seen through iL 

J/r. I'll li.ipH they may fancy they see tlie likeness of a toad cut in 
it, as HiiiM* fiiiry thny k<>o that of an eagle in the stalk of a brake or 
f»*rri ; htkI as iioyn, who Ror* everything in the clouds, as dragons 
lMvathin;r r>ut fiM<, hurnir^i; nio\intains, and armed men fighting. Og, 
Nay, that you may be tliurou^'hly satisfied in the matter, no living 
toarl ev«T Hhewed itself more ]>lainly than that is expressed there. 
J/«. I h:LVc been hearin;^ your stories all this while, but I would have 
you find out Komeb'irly els«> to give cre<lit to your story of the toad. 
Off. I do not at. all wfiiid<T, Mtniedemus, that you are so incredulous; 
I shouhl not have br'Iirved it myself if the whole tribe of divines had 
asscrt<*(l it, unlesH I had KrM*n it with these eyes — I say beheld it with 
these very cyen, and IkkI (>x]MM-ii'nc4*d the truth of it. B.ut methinks 
you seem not to he curious enough upon these natural rarities. He. 
Why sol wliat, because 1 will not believe that asses fiy. 

Off. IJut lio you not rilisr-rve how nature sports hei-sclf in imitating 
the shapfs and colours of everything in other things, but especially in 
precious stonrs? Ami also what admirable virtues it has planted in 
them, wliicli are alto;;etlier incredible if common exi)crienco did not 
force us to a belief of tliem t I'rithoo, tell me, would you ever have 
l>clieved witliout seeing it with your eyes that steel could have been 
drawn by the loadstone without touching it, or bo driven away from it 
without being touched by it ? Mc, No, indeed, I never should, 
although ten Aristotles had taken their oaths of the truth of it 

Og. Well, then, do not say everything is a fable that has not fallen 
within the compass of your experience. Wo find the figure of a bolt 
in a thunder-stone, fire in the carbuncle, the figure of hail and the 
coldness of it in the hail-stone, nay, even though you thi*ow it into the 
midst of the fire ; the deep and transparent waves of the sea in the 
emerald ; the carciuias imitates the figure of a sea-crab, the echites of 
a viper, the scarites of a gilt head, the theracites of a hawk, the gera- 
nites shews you the figured neck of a crane, the mgoplithalmus shews 
the eye of a goat, and some shew that of a hog, and another three 
haman eyes together; the lyoophthalmus p9ints you out the eye of a 
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wolf in fonr ooloun, fiery and bloody, and in the middle black encom- 
passed wrtii white. If you open the black cyamea you will find a bean 
in the middle; the dryites represents the trunk of a tree, and bums 
like wood ; the cissites and naroissites represent iry, the astrapias darts 
forth rays of lightning out of the midst of white or blue, the phlegontites 
shews a flame within that does not oome out; in the anthracitis you 
may see certain sparks runninff to and fro ; the crocias represents the 
colour of saflron, the rhodites that of a rose, the chaldtes of brass, the 
aietites the figure of an eagle with a white tail, the taos represents a 
peacock, the chelidonia an asp, the mermecit^ has the image of a 
creeping pismire growing within it; the cantharias shews -a perfect 
beetle, and the scorpites admirably deciphers a scorpion. But why 
should I proceed to recount that which is innumerable, when there 
is no part of nature, either in elements, animals, or plants, which 
nature, as it were to sport herself, does not give us some resemblance 
cf in stones V And do you then admire that the form of a toad is 
represented in the bufonites^ Me. I wonder that nature has so much 
■pare time as to divert herself in drawing the pictures of everything. 
Og. It has a mind to ezerciae the curiosity of mankind, and by that 
means to keep us from being idle. And yet, as though we were at a 
loss to know how to pass away our time, we run a madding after 
ImfiboDS, dice, and jugglers. Me, You say true. 

Og. And some persons of credit add, that if you put this toad- 
stone into vinegar it will move its legs and swim. Me. But why is 
this dedicated to the Virgin f Og, Because she has overcome, trampled 
upon, and extinguished all uncleanness, malice, pride, avarice, and all 
manner of earthly desires. Me, Woe to us, then, who carry so much 
of the toad still in our hearts 1 Og, But Ve shall be pure if we wor- 
ship the Virgin as we ought. Mt, How Would she have us worship 
herV Og, You will peiform most acceptable service to her if you 
imitate her. Me, That is soon said, but not so easily performed. 
Og, It is hard indeed, but then it is very well worth the pains. Me, 
Come on, go forwards in what you have begun. Og, Afterwards he 
shewed me statues of gold and silver. This, says he, is solid gold, and 
this is only -silver gilt. He told me the weight of every one, the price, 
and the n^^me of the donor. 

I being full of admiration at everything, and congratulating the 
Virgin being mistress of so much wealth, says the officer to me, Inas- 
mudi as I perceive you are so pious a spectator, I think I should not 
do fairly by you if I should conceal anything from you, therefore you 
shall see the greatest privacies the Virgin has. And presently he takes 
cut of a drawer from under the altar a world of admirable things, the 
particulars of which, if I should proceed to mention, the day would not 
oe long enough ; so that thus far the journey succeeded to my wish. I 
satisfied my curiosity abundantly with fine sights, and brought home 
with me this inestimable present, a pledge of the Virgin's love, given 
k^^je by herself 

Me, Did you ever make trial of the tirtues of this piece of wood V 
Ogi I have. Three or fbrar days ago I, being in an house of entertain- 
ment, found a man stark mad, whom they were just going to put 
into ehains; I put this piece of wood privately under his bolster, and 
ks Ml into a sound sleep and slept a long time, and when he rose in 
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the morning he vas as sober as erer. If&, Perhaps he was Dot dis* 
tractGtl but drunk, and sleep eommonlj cares that distemper. Oy, 
Mcnedcmus, since yon lore to use raillery, take another subject. 
It is neither pious nor safe to make sport witli saints ; nar, the man 
himaolf told me that there was a woman apjieared to him in*hia sleep 
of an incomparable boautyi that held forth a cup to him to drink. Mb^ 
Hellebore, I believe. Og, That is uncertain ; but this is certaiiiy that 
the man nHTovered his reason. 

Me, Did you pass by Thomas, Archbishop of Canterbury f Off* 
No, I think I did not. It is one of the most religious pilgrimages in 
the world. Me, I long to hear it, if it will not be too much trouble to 
^ou. Og, It is so far from that, that you will oblige me in hearing of 
It. Tliat pnrt of England that looks towards Flanders and France is 
called Kent ; the metropolis of it is Canterbury. There are two 
monasteries in it that are almost contiguous, and they are both of 
Benedictines. That which bears the name of Augustine is the ancienter 
of tlio two ; that which is now called by the name of St. Thomas 
si^ems to havfl been the scat of St. Thomas the archbisliop, where h^ 
had led his life with a few monks whom he chose for his companions, 
as now-a-days deans have their palaces near the church, though separate 
from the houses of other canons. For, in old time, both bishops and 
canons were monks, as appears by the manifest vestigia of things. 

But the cliurch that is de<licated to St. Thomas raises itself up to- 
wards heaven with that majesty that it strikes those that behold it at 
a great distance with an awe of religion, and now with its splendonr 
makes the li^lit of the ncighbounng palaces look dim, and as it were 
obscures the place tliat was anciently the most celebrated for religion. 
There are two lofly turrets which stand as it were bidding visitants 
welcome from afar oflf, and a ring of bells that make the adjacent 
country echo far and wid<* with their rolling sound. In the south 
^lorch of the church stand three stone statues of men in anuour, who 
with wicke<l hands murdered the holy man, with the names of their 
countries — Tusci, Fusci, and Betri. Me, Why have such wicked men 
so much honour done tliom 1 Og, They have the same honour done 
to them that is done to Judas, Pilate, Caiaphas, and the band of wicked 
soldiers whose iniagos you may see carved upon stately altars ; and 
their names are added that none after them might arrogate to them- 
selves the glory of the fact. They are set there in open sight to be a 
warning to wicked courtiers, tliat no one may hereafter presume to lay 
his hand on either bishoj^s or the {K)sse8sion8 of the church. For these 
three ruffians mn mad with horror of the fact they had committed ; nor 
had they, come to themselves a^ain, had not holy Thomas been implored 
in favour of them. Me, Oli, the pt^rpctual clemency of martyrs I 

Og. When you are entered in, a certain 8{>aciouB majesty of place 
opens itself to you, which is free to every one. Me, Is there nothing 
to be seen there ? Og, Notliing but the bulk of the structure, and 
some books chained to the pillars, containing the gospel of Nioodemua 
and the sepulchre of I cannot tell who. Me. And what else 1 Og. 
Iron grates enclose the place called the choir, so that there is no en- 
trance, but so that the view is still open from one end of the church to 
the other. You ascend to this by a great many steps, under which 
there is a certain vault that opens a passage to the north side. Thera 
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thej «hew a wooden altar oonseeraied to the hoi/ Yii^gin ; it in a ver^ 
•mall one, and remarkable for nothing except as a monument of anti- 
qni<^y reproaching the laznrj of the present times. In that place the 
good man is reported to have taken his last leave of the Virgin, when 
be was at the point of death. Upon the altar is the point of the 
•word with which the top of the head of that good prelate was 
wounded, and some of his brains that were beaten oat, to make snre 
work of it. We most religiously kissed the sacred rust of this weapon 
out of love to the martjr. 

Leavinff this place, we went down into a vault underground ; to 
that there belong two showers of relics. The first thing they shew 
joa is the skull of the martjr, as it was bored through ; the upper 
iiart is left open to be kissed, all the rest is covered over with silver. 
There also is shewn you a l^tden plate with this inscription, Thomas 
Acrensis. And there hang up in a great place the shirts of hair-cloth, 
the girdles, and breeches with which this prelate used to mortify his 
£esh, the very sight of which is enough to strike one with horror, and 
to reproach the efieminacy and delicacy of our age. Me, Nay, perhaps 
of the monks themselves. Og. That I can neither affirm nor deny, nor 
^dpes it signify much to me. Afe. You say right. 

Og, From hence we return to the choir. On the north side they' 
open a private place. It is incredible what a world of bones thev 
brought out of it, skulls, chins, teeth, hands, fingers, whole arms, all 
-whiim we having first adored, kissed ; nor had there been any end of 
it had it not been for one of my fellow-travellers, who indiscreetly 
interrupted the officer that was shewing them. Mb, Who was he V 
Og* He was an Englishman, his name was Qratian Pullus, a man of 
learning and piety, but not so well affected to this part of religion as I 
could wish he were. Me, I fancy he was a Wickliffite. Og, No, I 
believe he was not, though ho had read his books; but I do not know 
-where he had them. me. Did he make the officer angry f Og, He 
took out an arm havinff yet some bloody flesh upon it; he shewed a 
reluctance to the kissing it, and a sort of uneasiness in his counten- 
ance : and presently the officer shut up all his relics asain. 

After this we viewed the table of the altar, and the ornaments ; 
and after that those things that were laid up under the altar : all was 
-very rich; you would have said Midas and Croesus were beggars com- 
pared to them, if you beheld the great quantities of gold and silver. 
Ji/ia And was there no kissing heret Og, No, but my mind was 
touched with other sorts of wishes. Me. Wliat were they 1 Og, I 
made me sigh to think I had no such relics in my own house. Me. 
A sacril^ous wish ! Og, I confess it, and I humbly begged pardon 
<if the saint before I set my foot out of the church. 

After this we were carried into the vestry. Good God t what a 
pomp of silk vestments was there, of golden candlesticks 1 There we 
•aw also St. Thomas's foot It looked like a reed painted over ,with 
•ilver; it hath but little of weight, and nothing of workmanship, and 
wraa longer than up to one's gmlle. Me. Was there never a cross t 
Og, I saw none. There was a gown shewn; it was silk, indeed, but 
coaito and without embroidery or jewels, and a handkerchief, still 
baring plain marks of sweat and blood from the saint's neck. We 
veadily kisMd these monuments of andent frugality. Me. Are these 
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•hftwn to oTcrybmlf I Og. Vo, om-ttinlj, hit good friend. Mk Mow 
thon did yira come to haTO lueh ermlit with them, that nono of their 
■eerete wcro conceali») from yout Og. I hwl some uquuntance with 
the rcvervnd |irclitte, Willinin Wftrhsm, the «rchUiahop, and he reootn- 
mcmlcil mo. J/«. I have hoRnl ho wm k mtn of gra»t hamKnitj. 
Og. Nnj, if ynu knew the man, you would take Lira for humanity 
iuolf. lie wan n uian nf that k-araing, that candour of manners, and 
that pifty of life, t)iat tliore wu nothing wanting in htm to nudce him 
a must accAiujiliiihoil pretntc. 

From hcnco wo were conducted up higherj for behind the high 
altar there in another nBccnt lu into anotlier church. In a certain 
ncvr olinpel thoro woii ahewn to ua the whole fiice of the good man let 
in gold, and odnmitl witli jcwcla; and here a certain unexjiected 
ctinncn liod ncnr int«>mii>tcd all onr felicity. He. I want Badly to 
lifar wEint miKhiovoua mattrr tins was. Og. My friuud Gratian lo«t 
]iiiniu>lf here f xtromcly. AfU-r a ithort prayer, he says to the aaiistant 
of liirn tliat Hliewcd un the rKlico, Oooil father, is it true, as I have 
lif-nrd, thi\t Tlinin.iH, while he lived, wa» very charitable to the poorl . 
Vt-ry tnio, rcplinii Iip, and bi'jfan to rclnte a great many instances of 
hin charity. Then, annwern (Ii-atiaii, 1 do not bcliovo that good in- 
clinRtion in him in changed, iinlcHu it bo for tho bettor. The officer 
anneiitrd. Then, Myn he ogniu, if this holy man wuh bo liberal to the 
jionr when he war a poor man hininelf, and stood in need of charity 
for tho Biipiiort of his own binly, do you not think lie would take it 
well HOW, when he in grown bo rich and wants nothing, if some poor 
woman having n fAinily of children at home ready to atnrve, or 
daiightcrB in clanger of being undur a neceuity to prostitute themselve* 
for want of portions, or a liiiHbnnd «ick.in bed, and (Icntitute of all 
comforts; if siieh a woman should ask him leave to m.ikc bold with 
innie small jiortinn of tlieHo vant riches for the relief of her family, 
taking it cither as by conseut, or by gift, or by way of borrowing 1 .._ 

The A4fiistnnt making no answor to this, Gratian beings warm 
man, I am fully persuaded, says he, that tho good Ii>an would bo glad ; 
at his lieart, tlint when ho is dead he eoulil be ablo to relieve the • 
necessities of tho poor with his wealth. Ujton thin the shower of the ! 
relics t>egan to frown, and to pout out his lijM, and to look n^ton ns as ; 
if he would have eaten us up; and t do not doubt but ho would have 1 
spit in our faces, and havo turned us out of the church by the neck ', 
and shouldcni, but that wo had tho ni-chhishop's recommendation. I 
Indeed I diil in somo nieasure pacify him with good.words, tolling him ' 
that Oratian did not N]H>ak tliin fi-om his heart, but had a droll way 
with him, and also laid down a littlo monoy. 

Jif». Indeed, I exceedingly appi-ove of your piety. But I some- 
times seriously think of it, how tlioy cau possibly excuse themsolvea 
from being guilty of a fault who consume such vast sums in building, 
beautifying, and enriching churches, setting no bound to their ex- 
penses. I allow that there ought to be a dignity in tho sacred vestments, 
the vessels of a church, agreeable to the solemn serx-ica, and would 
have the structure of it to have a certain air of majesty; hut to what 
nnrpose are so many golden fonts, so many candlesticks, and so manj 
images I To what purpose is such a profusion of expense upon orgaaa, 
M uey oi^ them 1 £f or are we, indeed, content with one pair. What 
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tliose oonoerto of musioy hiired at so gteat an expense; when in 
the meaniinie our brothers and sisters, C&ist's living temples, are 
readj to Pf nsh for hanger and thirst 1 

Og. There is no man, either of piety or wisdom, but would wish 
for a moderation in these matters; hnt since this error proceeds from a 
certain extreme of piety, it deserves some favour, espedallj when we 
reflect, on the other hand, on the contrary errors of others, who rob 
churches rather than build them up. They are commonly endowed by 
great men and monarehs, who would employ the money worse in gam- 
ing or war. And, moreover, if you take anything away from the 
ehureh, in the first place it is accounted sacrilege; and in the second 
place, it shuts up the hands of those who had an inclination to give; 
and besides, it is a temptation to rapine. The churchmen are rather 
guardians of these things than masters of them. And lastly, I had 
rather see a church luxuriant with sacred furniture, than as some of 
them are, naked and sordid, more like stables than churches. M9. 
But we read that the bishops of old were commended for selling the 
•acred vessels and relieving the poor with the money. Og. And so 
they are commended at this day; but they are only commended; for I 
am of the mind, they neither have the power nor the will to follow the 
example. 

Mk, But I hinder your narration ; I now expect to hear the con- 
clusion of your story. Og, Well, you shall have it, and I will be 
yerj brief. Upon this, out comes the head of the college. Afe. Who 
was he, the abbot of the place ? Og, He wears a mitre, and has the 
revenue of an abbot — he wants nothing but the name; he is called the 
prior, because the archbishop is in the place of an abbot ; for in old 
time every one that was an archbishop of that diocese was a monk. 
Me. I did not matter if I was called a camel, if I had but the revenue 
of an abbot. Og. He seemed to me to be a godly and prudent man, 
and not unacquainted with the Scotch divinity. He opened us the 
box in which the remainder of the holy man's body is said to rest. 
J/«. Did you see the bones ? Og, That is not permitted, nor can it 
be done without a ladder. But a wooden box covers a golden one, and 
that being craned up with ropes, discovers an inestimable treasure. 
Jfa What say youl Og. Oold was the basest part. Everything 
s^mrkled and shined with very large and scarce jewels, some of them 
bigger than a goose's e^. There some monks stood about with the 
greatest veneration. The cover being taken off, we all worshipped, 
xhe prior, with a white wand, touched every stone one by one, telling 
us the name in French, the i^ue of it, and who was the donor of it. 
The principal of them were the presents of kings. Mb. He had need 
to have a good memory. Og. You guess rights and yet practice goes a 
great way, for he does this frequently. 

Hence he carried us back into a vault There the Virgin Mary 
has her residence ; it is something dark ; it is doubly railed in and en- 
compassed about with iron bars. Me, What is she afraid oft Og, 
Nothing, I suppose, but thieves. And I never in mv life saw anything 
more laden with riches. Me. Tou tell me of nches in the darl^ 
Og. Oandles being brought in we saw more than a royal siffht Me. 
Wliati does it go beyond the FnTith^^**7^** virgin in weidth f Og. 
It goes bx beymid in appearance. What is oonoMded she Imows best. 
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These thingn are shewn to none but great persons orpeealiar friends. 
In the end we were carried back into the vestry. There was pulled 
out a chest covered with black leather ; it was set upon the table and 
opened. They all fell down on their knees and worshipped. M$. 
Wlmt wan in it t Og, Pieces of linen rags, a great many of them 
retaining still the marks of the snot These were those, they say, thi^t 
the holy mnn used to wi|ve the sweat olT from his face and neck with« 
the snot out of his nose, or any other such sort of filth which hnman 
bodie» are not free from. 

Here again my Grattan behaved himself in none of the most 
obliging manners ; for the gentle prior offered to him, being an 
EngliHliman, an acquaintance, and a man of considerable authority, 
one of the rags for a present, thinking he had presented him with a 
very Acce]>table gift ; but Gratian unthankfully took it squeamishly in 
his fingerH, and laid it down with an air of contempt, making up his 
mouth at it as if ho would have smacked it. For this was his custom, 
if anytiiing came in his way that he would express his contempt ta I 
was both ashamed and afraid. Nevertheless the sood prior, Uiongh 
not insensible of the affront, seemed to take no notice of it $ and after 
ho had civilly entertained us with a glass of wine, dismissed vm, and 
wo went back to Liondon. 

^fe, What need was there for that when you were not far from 
your own sliore ? , O^j. I was not, but I industriously shunned that 
shore, it being more infamous for cheats and rapines than any rocks 
are fur sliipwrecks. I will tell you what I saw in my last ^mssage that 
way. There was a ]iretty many of us upon the shore of Calais, who 
were carried t hence in a chaloupe to a large ship. Among the rest 
there was a young Frenchman that was poor and ragged, and they 
demanded twopence for his {mssa^e, for so much they will have if they 
carry you but a boat's lengtli. Ho pleaded poverty. They in a frolic 
would needs search him, and having pulled off his shoos they find ten 
or twelve [»ieces of silver botwtien the soles. They took the money, 
laughed at him to his face, and bantered the Frenchman as a cheat 
into the bargain. Afe. What did the fellow do then! Og. What 
should he do but lament his misfortune Y 

^fe, Do they do these t)*ings by authority? Og. By the same 
authority that they steal the baggage of a guest in his inn, or take his 
purse upon the rood, if they lind an opportunity. Afe, It ia very 
strange that they dare to commit such villainy before so many wit- 
nesses. Og. They are so used to it that they think they do well in 
it. There were many in the great ship who looked on, and some 
English merchants in the boat who grumbled at it, but to no purpose. 
They boasted of it as a piece of wit in catching the Frenchman in his 
roguery. Me. I would hang up those coast thieves, and laugh at 
them, and banter them at the gallows. Og, Nay, both shores abound 
with such fellows. Hence I make this improvement, If the little 
thieves dare to do thus, what will their masters do ? So that I had 
rather for the future go ever so far about than that shortest way. 
And besides, as the descent to hell is easy but the return is difficult, 
10 the entrance of this shore is not very easy, and the getting out of it 
f^ difficult 

There were at London some skippers belonging to Antwerp^ lo I 
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detennined to take passage with them. Mt. Are the skippers of that 
«ountrj any better than others f Og, I confess, as an ape will always 
lie an ape, so a skipper will always be a skipper ; bat if you compare 
them to those that uve upon the catch, they are ansels. Me. I shall 
remember it, if I ever have a mind to visit that island. But go on 
again, I have led you out of the way. 

Og, In our journey to London, not fiir^ from Canterbury there is 
a narrow, hollow, steep way, and a cragged, steep bank on either side, 
so that you cannot escape it, for there is no other way to go. Upon 
the left hand of that way there is a little cottase of old mendicants. 
As soon as they espy a man on horseback coming, one of them runs 
out and sprinkles him with holy water, and then offers him the npper 
leather of a shoe, with a brass ring to it, in which is a glass, as if it 
were some gem. Havins kissed i^ you give a small piece of money. 
JfsL In su^ a way I had rather meet with a cottage of old mendicants 
than a gang of lusty footpads. 

Og. Gratian rode on my left hand, next to this cottage ; he was 
sprinkled with holy water, and took it pretty well; but upon presenting 
the shoe he asked what was meant by that f This, says the poor man, 
was St. Thomas's shoe. Gratian fell into a passion, and turning to me. 
said. What would these brutes have f Will they make us kiss the 
shoes of all that have been good men f Why do they not as well give 
ns their spittle and the other excrements of their bodies to kiss V * I 
pitied the poor old man, and comforted him, being sorrowful, by giving 
him a little money. Me, In my opinion Gratian was not angry alto- 
gether without a cause. If these shoes and slippers were preserved as 
an argument of moderation in living I should not dislike it, but I 
think it a piece of impudence to thrust slip|>ers, and shoes, and stock- 
ings upon any one to be kissed. If any one shall do it of their own free 
choice, from a great affection to piety, I think they deserve to be left 
to their own liberty. 

Og. Not to dissemble, I think those things had better be let alone ; 
but in those matters that cannot be mended on a sudden, it is my way 
to make the best of them. In the meantime my mind was delighted witn 
this contemplation, that a good man was like a sheep and a wicked man 
like a hurtful beast. A viper, indeed, cannot bite when it is dead, yet 
it is infectious by its stink and corruption. A sheep, while it lives, 
nourishes us with its milk, clothes us with its wool, and enriches us 
by its increase ; when it is dead it supplies ns with leather, and is 
•very part of it fit to be eaten. In like manner, men that are furious 
and devoted to this world while they live are troublesome to all 
persons, and when they are dead are a disturbance to those that are 
alive, with the noise of the bells and a pompous funeral, and sometimes 
to their successors at their entering upon tkeir possessions, by causing 
new exactions. But good men make themselves profitable in all 
respecta to the whole world. As this saint^ while he was alive, by his 
example, his doctrine, and admonitions invited to piety, comforted the 
friendless, succoured tho needy, so now he is dead he is in some sort 
more nsefuL He built this magnificent church, and advanced the 
authority of the priesthood all over England; and now, afier idl, this 
fragment of his shoe maintains a conventicle of poor men. 

ifia That^ indeed, is a very pious contemplation; but I wonder, 
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Binoe joa are of this mind, that yoa nerer went to see St Patrick's 
den, of which the people say so many prodigious things that I can 
•earoe think likely to oe true. Og, Aay, there is no report of it can 
be so ]>rodigiou8 but that the thing itself exceeds it Me. Whj, 
then, did you ever enter into it 1 Og. Yes, I have ferried over a lake 
truly Stygian, and descended into the very jaws of Avemus, and seen 
all that is done in hell. Me, You will bless me if you shall not think 
much to relate it Og. I think this preface of our discourse has been 
prolix enough. I am going home to give order to get supper ready, 
for I have not dined yet 

J/f. Why have you had no dinner? Is it upon a religious 
account Y Og. No, but out of spite. Me. What, do you spite your 
belly Y Og. No, but unconscionable victuallers who, althouck they 
Berve you with what is not fit to be eaten, make no scruple of demand- 
ing for it an unreasonable price. This is the way that I revenge myself 
on them. If I am in hope of a good 8up|)er, eitlier at an acquaintance's 
or at an eating-house, that is anything tolerable, my stomach fiuls me 
at dinner. If fortune throws in my way a dinner such as I like, then 
my stomach fails me at supper-time. Me. And are you not ashamed 
to be BO stingy and sneaking 7 Og. Believe me, Menedemus, in such 
cases as this those that make use of their modesty employ it to a wrong 
use. I have learned to kee{» my bashfulness for other purposes. 

Ale. 1 do even long for the remainder of your story, and therefore 
expect me at sujiper, and there you may tell it more at leisure. Og. 
In truth, I give you thanks for taking the freedom to invite yourself 
when many who are invited with earnestness will not accept of it; but 
I will thank you over and over if you shall sup at home to-night, for 
my time will be taken up in congratulating my family. But I have 
advice to give you that will be more commodious for us both. Do you 
provide a dinner at your liouse for me and my wife to-morrow, and I will 
proceed in my story till supper-time, till you shall say you have your 
bellyful ; and if you are contented so, we will not leave you at supper 
neither. What, do you scratcli your head ? Do you but make provi- 
sion, and I will give you my word we will come without faiL 

Me. I like stories best gratis. However, come, I will proTide a 
dinner for you, but it sliall be an unsavoury one if you do not make it 
relishing with your stones. Og. But hark ye, have not I set yoa 
a-gog to go on pilgrimages 7 Me. Perhaps you may by that time yoa 
have finished your relation, but as I find myself at present I have 
enough to do to travel my Roman stations. Og. Roman ones, you who 
never saw Rome? Me. I will tell you after that manner I walk about 
my house, I go to my study, and take care of my daughter's chastity ; 
thence I go into my shop and see what my servants are doing, then 
into the kitchen and see if anything be amiss there; and so from one 
place to another, what my wife and what my children are doing, taking 
care that every one be at his business. These are my Roman stations. 
Og. But St James would take care of these things for you. Me. The 
Holy Scriptures enjoin me to look after them myself, but I do not find 
any text to leave them to the saints. 
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ICHTHYOPHAGIA; OR, FISH-EATING. 

A Buieher and a SaU-Fuhmonger, 

Bh. Tell me, nlly seller of salt fiflb, haye you not bought a halter 
yet I FL A halter, butcher! Bu. Ten, I say an halter. Fi. For 
what I Bu. To hang yourself with. FL Let them buy halters that 
want them, I am not weanr of my life yet. Bu. But you will be 
weary of it quickly. Ft. Uod send that may rather be your case than 
mine. What is the matter I Bu, I will tell you if you do not know. 
Here is a time coming upon you that you and your brother tradesmen 
will be all starred to death, and ready to hang yourselves out of the 
• way. FL Emj, easy, butcher, Qod send this may be our enemies' 
case and not ours. But prithee, butcher, how came you to be a fortune- 
teller all on a sudden, to divine such a calamity f Bu, It is no guess 
work, I promise you ; do not flatter yourself, it is matter of fact. FL 
Ton firight me out oi my wits ; if you have anything to say let us 
hare it out^ 
— ^1*. I will tell you to your cost. Here is a dispensation of the 
college of cardinals coming out for everybody to eat what he lists. 
Then what will you and your fraternity do but be starved to death in 
the midst of your heaps of stinking salt fish t FL They that have a 
mind to it may feed upon snails or nettles with all my heart. But 
is there a prohibition that nobody shall eat fish t Bu, No, but every- 
body is at liberty to eat flesh that has a mind to it. FL If what you 
predict be true, you rather deserve to be hanged than I ; and if it be 
false, you have more need to buy a halter. For I hope for a better 
trade for the future. Bu, Tou may have stock enough by you, but 
Tour bellyful of fasting. But if you will hear the best of the story 
TOU may live a little cleanlier than you used to do, and not have 

voccasion to wipe your snotty, scabby nose upon your elbow. FL 

. Ha, ha, now it has come out at last : the kettle calls the pot black. Is 

there any part of a butcher cleaner and sweeter than his backside 1 I 

wish what you say were true, but I am afraid you only feed me with 

fancies. 

Bu, What I tell you is too true to make a jest on. But, prithee, 
bow do you promise yourself a better trade upon this consideration 1 
FL Because people are of that humour that they are most desiroiui of 

v^hat which is forbiddon. Bu, What, then! FL When they are at 
liberty to eat flesh, they will eat least of it ; and then no entertainment 
will he accounted noble but what has fish at it, as it used to be in old 
time. So I shall be glad if there be a licence to eat flesh. And I 
wish heartily that the eating fish were forbidden too, then people 
would covet it more earnestly. Bu, Well wished indeed. I should 
wish so too if I were like you, and aimed at nothing but setting money, 
for the sake of which thou sendest that lumpish, flesh-fod soul of thine 
to the deviL 

FL You are very smart upon me, but what yon say is very silly. 
What is it puts the see of Rome upon the relaxing the law for pro- 
bihiting eating of flesh, that has been observed for so many ages f Bu. 
Why, indeed, they hare had a mind to do it a great while ago, and for 
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i they thiak, u it naXij ii, that ths dtj !■ dvfilfld W 
; th« Und, tha wKt«n, riven, kir, and fire u« inftetM, 
and a]] the other elemanta, if there be »nj more, men'a bodiei eunpted 
a&d tilled with putrid hnmonn bf tha eating of fieli ; from vhenee 
proceed fBTem, eonaumptioaa, gonta, &Uing-aiekn«Me% iTTprnfim. and 
what not of diMMce. Fi. But, prithe^ tell mo, Hippoentea, bmr it 
oomea to pasi that in well-gOTemed eitiea it is IbrUd to kill aiaea aitd 
hoga within the walli of tha cityl for it woald tend more to tha 
healthfulneia of the city if they were reatrained from killing ahaap in 
it too. Whj ia there a certain plaoe appunted for bntchon apart mm. 
other», but lent if ther had liberty to rora about and aettlo aHTwhen^ 
thej ahoiild infect tha wholo citj t Is therv any kind of stitik so 
iw>itilential as that of tlie oomipted blood and gore of liimlil Su, 
Tbejr are mere perfumes oomjiared to stinkisg fiu. 

Fi You, pci-hsps, may think Ui«m perfumes, bnt it is a sws the 
mN(pstrat«s tliought otherwiie that expelled rou the citj. Sesides 
that, how fragraut your alaughter-houses amel) is very plainly smu, faj 
]>pnplc atoppiu;; their noaee when they pan b; them, and that thaj had ' 
mtlier linve ti-ii bawds for their ncighbous tlian one butcher. Bu. 
Wliole ponilii and rivers am little enough for jou to wash jonr stink* 
ing salt filth in ; for, as the old «aying is. You do but attempt to wash 
the blnckamnro white ; for a fish will always smell liko a fish thongh 
you perfume it. Kor is it to be wondered at that they small so strong 
when they are dead, when many stink sliva, and as soon as they ara 
taken. Flesh, pickled up, is so lar from stinking that it may be pro- 
served many years, and smell as sweet as a violet at last; nay, baing 
but suited uji with common salt will never stink; and being hang up 
a <lr}-ing in smoke, or wind, will linve no ill scent. But do what you 
will to a fish it will small like a liih still. It is evident there is no 
stink to bo compared to that of fish ; that fish corrupts oven salt itself, 
which won given for the very end of preserving things from putrefto- 
tiou, by shutting, binding up, and also forcing out that which should 
produce anything nauaeoua, and di-ying up the humours within frtna 
whence putrefaction might come : fiih ia the only thing on whioh salt 
loses its eflteacy. 

It may be some nice beau or other may stop his nose as he passe* 
by a butcher's shop, but nobody can bear to be in the boat where your 
salt fish is. If a tmveller chance to meet a cart ladon with salt £ah 
on the roaal, how docs he run away, atop his nose, liawk and spit, and 
curse the stinking ca.Tgo% And if it were poaaihle that salt fish eould 
be carried sweet into the city, oa ve do our beef whon killed and 
dressed, the law would be laid aside. But boxidcs, what can you say 
ss to Uiem that stink while they are eaten t and besides, how olWit 
do we see your condcmued ware thrown into the rivers by the clerks 
of the markets, and a fine put upon yon for selling it ) And we should 
see that oftener, but that they, corrupted by you, do not so mu<^ 
regard the city's good as their own profit. Kor is this t'he only thing 
that you are notorious for ; but besides that, there is a wisked coin- 
bination among you to hinder fresh from coming to town. 

Ft. Tn.j, did nobody ever know a butcher fined for killing 
msaaled pork, or selling mutton drowned in a ditch, or magg ' 
■faouldnt of mutton daubed over with freih blood, to make thenh 
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M if new killed f Bu. Bat nobod j ever knew such an inst&nce of us 
M has been known by 70U lately, that nine persons were poisoned by 
one eel baked in a pie. And this is what you furnish citizens' tables 
with. Ft. What you speak of was an accident ; and nobody can help 
that, when it pleases Qod it shall fall ont so. But it is a daily practice 
with you to sell young cats for rabbits, and puppies for hares, if people 
do not know them by their ears and rough feet ; not to speak of yoUr 
meat-pies made of dead men's flesh. 

Bu, That which you charge me with is the failings of men in 
common ; and let them defend themselves that are guilty of the fault. 
I make my comparison between gain and gain. By the same reason 
jou may condemn gardeners, who, by mistake, sell henbane for cole- 
worts; or apothecaries, who administer poison instead of antidotes. 
There is no trade or calling that is not liable to these mistakes. But 
yon, when you act the most faithfully in your calling, sell that which 
18 poison. If, indeed, you sold a cramp-fish, a water-snake, or a sea-hare, 
caught among other fish, it would be an accident rather than a fault. 
l^or do I think it any more to be imputed to you than to a physician, 
that sometimes kills the patient he undertakes to cure. And tliis 
might be excusable if you only put off your stinking wares in the 
winter season; then the cold might mitigate the contagiousness of 
infection ; but you add putrid matter to the fire of the summer season, 
and render autumn, which is of itself a sickly season, more sickly. 
And in the spring of the year, when the humours that have been 
locked up begin to flow to the hazard of the body, then for two whole 
months you exercise your tyranny and corrupt the infancy of the 
springing year, by bringing an old ago upon it. And when nature is 
busied to purge the body from unwholesome juices and make it fresh 
and blooming with new, you throw into it more stinks and corruption ; 
so that if there be any vicious humours in the body you increase them, 
adding worse to bad, and not only so, but corrupting the good juices of 
the b^y. But this might be borne with too if you only injured the 
body ; but inasmuch as by different foods the organs of the mind are 
vitiated, you vitiate the very minds themselves. So that do but mind 
your fish-eaters, how like fishes do they look, pale, stinking, stupid, 
and mutet 

Fu Oh, rare Thales ! But, prithee, how wise are they tliat live 
upon beets t just as much as the beets themselves. What sort of 
fellows are they that feed upon beef, mutton, and ffoats' flesh ? truly, 
like oxen, sheep, and goats themselves. You 'sell kids for a mighty 
delicacy, and yet this creature is very bad for the fidling-sickness, and 
brings that distemper upon the flesh -eaters. Were it not better to 
satisfy a craving api>etite with salt fish 1 Bu, Do you think, then, that 
all that your naturalists write is true! But were what they say ever 
■o true, it is certain that to some persons that are inclinable to diseases, 
those things that are good of themselves prove hurtful. We sell kids 
for those that are troubled with the hectic, or phthisic^ but not for those 
that have the vapours. 

Fi. If the eating of fish be so prejudicial as you would insinuate, 
liow comes it about that our superiors permit us to sell our ware the 
whole year, and make jovi keep holiday for a flood part of it I Bu. 
That is Bono of my bnsiaess to answer. Bat it may bo this was the 
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oontriT&noe of wicked docton, that ihey might get the more 111O1107. 
Fi, I do not know what doctors they are that you speak of j finr I am 
sure none are greater enemies to fi^ than they arau Bu. Goodman 
cozoomby to set you right in this matter, it is not for jour nke nor 
the love of fish ; for none are more adverse than they to the eating it» 
but it is their own game they plar. The more people mx^ troubled 
with coughsy consumptions, and chronic distempers, tiie more they 
get by it. 

FL I will not adTOcate for doctors in this matter, let them avenge 
their own quarrel when they |^t thee into their clutches. The andeot 
sanctimony of life, the authority of the most approved, the migesty of 
bishops, and the public usage of Christian nations are enough for m v 
purpose ; all which, if you tax with madness, I had rather be mad with 
them than be sober with butchers. Bu, Tou decline being an advo- 
cate for doctors, and so do I to be an accuser or censurer of the mncieDti^ 
or common custom. Those it is my custom to revere, but not revile. 
Fi, Tou are more cautious than pious in this point, or I am mistaken 
in you, butcher. Bu. In my opinion, they are the wisest that hav^ 
least to do with those that carry thundei-bolts in their hands. But, 
however, I will not conceal what I understand from my Bible, trans- i 
lated into my mother tongue, that I sometimes read. Fi. What now, 
the butcher is turned parson toa 

Bu. I am of the opinion that mankind, in the first ages, being 
newly formed out of primitive clay, were of more healthful oonstita- 
tions. This appears by their vivacity. More than that, I believe 
l^ara^lise was a place commodiously situated, and in a verr healthy 
climate. Such bodies, in such a situation, might be sustMued without 
food, by breathing the very air and frograncy of herbs, trees, and flowers, 
that exhaled everywhere, and especially the earth, spontaneously pro- 
ducing all things in abundance without man's sweating or toiling, who 
was neither infected with distempers nor old age. The dressing of such 
a garden was not a toil, but rather a pleasu re. Fi, Hitherto you seem 
to be right. Bit, Of the various increase of so fertile a garden nothing 
was prohibited but the use of one single tree. Fi, That is true toa 
Bu, And that for this reason only, that they might pay their acknow- 
ledgment to their Lord and Creator by obedience. Fi, All this is 
very right. 

Bu, Moreover, I verily believe that the new earth produced 
everything better in its kind, and of a more nutritive juice than it does 
now, grown old and almost past bearing. Fi, Well, I grant it. Take 
that tor granted. Bu, And that esi)ocially in ixkradise. FL It is 
very probable. Bu, If so, then eating was luther for the sake of 
pleasure than necessity. Fi, I have heard so. Bu, At that time to 
abstain from eating flesh was rather humanity than sanctity. FL I 
do not know. I r^^l that the eating of flesh was permitted after the 
flood, but I do Aot read it was forbidden before. But to what 
purpose were it to permit it if it were permitted before t Bu, Why 
do not we eat frogs i Not because they are forbidden, but because we 
have an aversion to them. How can you tell whether God misht not 
instruct man what food human nature required, and not what He 
permitted! Fi. I cannot divine. 

Bu. But^ presently after man's creation, we read, '' Rule je OTor 
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the fish of the sea» the fowls of the air, and ereiy Hying creature that 
moreth upon the fiice of the earth." What nse was there of the 
goremment of them, if it were not lawful to eat them f Fi. O cruel 
master ! do you eat your men and maid-eerrants, your wife and chil- 
dren 1 Why don't you «t the same time eat your chamber-pot, for you 
are master of that toot Bu, But, prithee, hear me again, thou silly »dt- 
fishmonger. There is a real use of other things, and not a bare name 
of dominion only. A horse carries me upon its back, and a camel my 
baggage, but what use are fish of but to be eaten f FL As if there 
were not abundance of fish that are good for physia And besides, 
there are a great many that were created merely for the sake of con- 
templation, and to carry us forth to admire their Creator. It may be 
you don't believe that dolphins carry men on their backs. In the last 
place, there are some fish that are useful to foretell a tempest, as the 
ediinus or sesrurchin; and would you not wish to hsTe sudi a servant 
in your own house t 

Bu, Suppose that be granted, that before the flood it was not lawful 
to eat any food but the fruits of the earth, it was no great matter to 
abstain from those thincs the necessity of the body did not require, 
and in the killing of which was cruelty; yet you will allow that in the 
beginning the eating of living creatures was permitted, by reason of 
the weakness of human bodies. The deluge had brought in a cold 
temperament, and at this time we see those that live in cold climates 
are greater eaters than others in hotter, and the flood had either quite 
destroyed or at least spoiled the products of the earth. Fi, That is 
granted. Bu, And yet after the deluge they lived above two hundred 
years. FL I believe they did. J?u. Why then did God afterwards, 
as Moses commanded, tie up persons of a weaker constitution and 
shorter lived to some particular kinds of living creatures, which He 
permitted to those of a stronger without exception f 

Fu Just as if it were my province to give a reason for what God 
did. But I believe that God did then as masters do now, who contract 
their indulgence towards their servants when they see them abuse 
their lenity. So we forbear to feed a horse with oats and beans when 
he grows pampered and too mettlesome, give him hay more sparingly, 
and ride him with a curb bridle and a sharper spur. Mankind had 
thrown off all reverence of the Deity, and lived as licentiously as if 
there was no God at all. Upon this account the lattices of the law and 
bars of ceremonies, the bridles of threatenings and precepts, were made 
use of to bring them to know themselves. Bu. What then, do those 
bars of the law hold us in at this day toot Ft. Inasmuch as the 
asperi^ of carnal servitude is removed, we being ^j ^^<t gOPP^^ adopted 
sons of God, there being an augmentation of grace, there is a diminu- 
tioQ of the number of precepts. 

Bu, How comes it to pass that when God calls His covenant 
everlasting, and Christ denies that He dissolved the law, but fulfilled 
it, by what confidence, I say, do men of after«ges dare to abrogate 
good part of it I Fi. That law was not given to the Gentiles, and 
therefore it seemed meet to the apostles not to burden them with the 
load of circumcision, lest, as the Jews even at this day do, they should 
rather place the hope of their salvation in corporeal observances, than 
in fiuth and lore towards God« Bu. I forbear to speak of Uie Gen« 
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tiles, what scripture ia there that 9Mjn pUdnly of the Jewi, that if thej 
liid emun\c« the goi|iel they should be freed from the senritude of the 
Mosaicil InwY 

Ft. That was prophesied bj the prophets, who promise a new 
covonniit niul n new heart, and introduce God as abhorring the festival 
(lays uf thn .lows, avorsating their meat-ofTcrings, abhorring their fasts, 
r'^joctiii;; th<*ir ;;ift8. and desiring a people of circumcised hearts; and 
tln^ I^^irJ liiinsr^lf contirmed what tliej had promised, who holding forth 
t<» His ili.sciiih'A His body and blood, calls it the New Testament. If 
iiothinir 1)«' nlMilished of the ohi, why is this called a new onet The 
l^iTil «iid not nnly abro;;ate the Jewish choice of meats by His example, 
but \»Y ll'iH diH'trinc, when He denies that man is defiled by meats 
which go iiito tlie stomach, and pass thence into the draught. He 
teachi\s IVtor the same by a vision, and Peter himself slicws the same, 
in that lu*. with Tiiul and others, ate of common meats from which the 
liiw cninmaiKli^d thorn to abstain. Paul treats in this manner every- 
wh ore ill his fjiistjos, nor is there any doubt but what Christiana now 
] tract ise was haiulrd down to us by tradition from the apostlea them-* 
sf.'lveR. So that the Jews were not so pro|icrly set at liberty as weaned 
from KuiMTstititm as frmn the milk to which they had been accustomed 
and inado faiiuHar. but now was grown out of season. 

Neither is tho law abrogated, but it is but requisite that that part 
iifit shoiiM «;ive way wliioh was not essential. Leaves and flowers 
If^speak fruit coTuiii;;; ami when a tree is ]oade<l with that nobody 
o<)vvt.s tiie leavi's. Nor is anybody sorry that his son's puerility is 
gnnc wlicn maturity of age is come. Nor docs anylxMly call for candles 
uTid torohos when tiin sun is got above the horizon. Nor does a 
Ki'hooIinast«T complain if a son. btfing come to man's estate, puts in his 
claim fnr froi'dnni, and in liis turn has the master under his tuition. 
A pledge ceases to Ik* a pledj^o whon the thing promised is produced. 
The si><>use comforts herself with the bridegroom's letters till she ia 
married — sho kisses his presents, embraces his picture ; but when she 
comes to enjoy his c«mipany she disreganU those things she before 
admired for the sake of it. The Jews at lirst were very hardly brought 
olffrom those tilings thf^y had been accustomed to, which is just as if 
a child that had been used to suck, being grown a lusty fellow, should 
cry for the breast and slight more solid food. So they wore forced, as 
it were, from those Hgures, shadows, and temporary comforts, that they 
might entirely turn themselves to Him whom that law had promised 
and shadowed out 

Bii, Who wouM have expected so much divinity from a seller of 
salt fish ? Fi. I used to serve» the Dominican college in our city with 
tish, and by that means they often dine with i.ie, and I sometimes with 
them, and I gathered these things from their discourses. Bu, In 
truth, instead of a seller of salt fish, you deserve to be a seller of fresh 
fish. But, prithee, toll mo if you were a Jew (for I cannot very well 
tell whether you are one or not), and you wore like to bo starved with 
hunger, would you eat swine's flesh or rather die 7 Fi. I cannot very 
well toll what I should do, for* I do not yet well understand ':wliat I 
ou:;ht to do. Bu. God has forbid both, ** Thou shalt not kill/' and 
" Taou shalt not eat swine's flesh.'* In such a case as this, which 
precept must give way to the other ? 
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FL In the fint place, it does not appear that Ood has forbidden 
the eating swine's flesh, meaning that a man should rather be aooessory 
to his own death than eat it. For the Lord excuses Darid in that he 
ate shewbread contrary to the letter of the law. And in the Baby- 
lonish captivity many things were omitted by the Jews which were 
required by the law. Secondly, I am of opinion that the law which 
i mtar e has dictated, and therefore is perpetual and inviolable, ousht to 
be accounted the more obligatory, which never was nor ever will be 
abroffated. B%l, But why, then, were the Maccabees so much com- 
mended that chose rather to die tiian eat swine's flesh t Fi. J suppose 
because this eating being required by the king, did comprise in itself 
a denial in the general of the law of the country ; as circumcision, 
which the Jews endeavoured to obtrude on the Gentiles, carried in it 
a profession of the whole law, just as money given in earnest obliges 
to the performance of the whole contract 

Bu, Well, then, if this more gross part of the law is justly taken 
away, after the exhibition of the gospel, by what authority are either 
the same or like things imposed upon us, especially when our Lord 
calls His yoke an easy one, and Peter, in the Acts of the Apostles, calls 
the law of the Jews a hard one, which neither they nor their fkthers 
were able to bear ! Circumcision is taken away, but baptism came in 
the room of it, and, indeed, I was about to sav, with a hanier condition. 
That was deferred till the eighth day; and if anything happened to the 
child in that time, the vow of circumcision was taken for circumcision 
itself But we dip children scarce well got out of the dark caverns of 
the mother^s womb, all over in cold water, which has stood a long time 
in a stony font (not to say while it stinks), and if it chance to die upon 
the first day, or in its very ingress into the world, though there be no 
fiiult neither in its parents nor friends, the poor babe is doomed to 
eternal damnation. Fi, They do say so indeed. 

Bu, The sabbath is abrogated ; nay, indeed, not abrogated, but 
translated to the Sunday. What does it sitrnify t The Mosaic law 
enjoined a few fast days ; but what a number have we added to them 7 
And as to the choice of meats, how much freer were the Jews than we 
are, who were at liberty to eat sheep, capons, partridges, and kids all 
the year round t They were forbid the use of no garment, but what 
was mixed with linen and woollen. But now, besides the appointed 
and forbidden forms and colours of a great number of garments, the 
bead must be shaven too, some after one manner, and some another, 
l^ot to mention that heavy burden of confession, the wallets of human 
constitutions, tithes, and tiiose not single ones neither; matrimony 
screwed up into too narrow a compass, the new laws of affinity, and 
abundance of other things, which render the Jews' circumstances much 
more easy than ours. 

FL Indeed, butcher, you are much out of the way, the yoke of 
Christ is not to be accounted for by that rule you imagine. A Christian 
is tied up in many points, and to harder circumstances, and liable to a 
greater punishment. But to make amends for this, the greater 
strength of fiuth and love that is added makes Uiose things pleasant 
whieh by nature are burdensome. Bu, Pray, teU me why, when the 
Holy Bmiit descended from heaven of old, in the shape of fiery tongues, 
and ennohed the hearts of beUeven with a more copious 0h of &ith 
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and cliArity, why wab the burden of the law taken away from them, as 
fmin |»er8oiiii wi'uk, antl in ilanf^or, undor an unequal yoket Why did 
IVtiT hy tlio inH|>iration of the Spirit call it an intolerable burden t 

/v. It was tnkou away on one i»art, lest Judaism, as it had begun, 
should f»vcrwh(*lm tlio glory of tho gos|)el ; and lest the Gentiles, by 
till» Htiiiiililiii^lilock of the law, Khoultl bo alienated from Christ, among 
wlittiii tlirro wcro many weak pmons, w)io were in a double danger— 
on till' (»110 hand, lost thoy Rhould bolicvo there was no salvation to be 
liiid withfiiit th(» oliHorvation of the law ; and on tho other hand, lest 
thoy Kli(tiild rather cIiooko to roraain in jiaganism, tlian take upon them 
the yoko <»f tho Mosaic law. It was noccsHary to allure those weak 
iiiindK, iiH it wfTo, with a liait of liberty. Secondly, That thoy might 
h<\il thoni who (loniod tlicrc was any hope of salvation by the profes- 
sion of tho <;ospol without tho observation of tho law, circumcision, 
Rahhaths, anil tho choico of moats, and other things of that kind, they 
oithor wholly took away, or changed into something else. And bmides, 
whoroas l*otor diMiioH that ho was able to bear the burden of the law, it 
in not to ho undoi'Ktood of him as to the person he then bare, when 
thoro waH nothing unhoarablo to him, but of tho stupid and weak Jews, 
who, thon«;h thoy woro cloyed with it, fed upon the husk, not having 
any relish of tho Spirit. 

Jhi. You arpuo, indcod, very smartly ; but for all that, in my 
«>pinion. oven at this day, tliorc is no less reason why those carnal 
ni)li;;ations (hat are arbitrary, and not obligatory, should be taken away, 
/v. WIiv so I 

JiU. I lati^ly saw the whole world described in a large map ; from 
then 00 I ItMirnod liow sin all a part of the world it was that truly and i 
sinooroly pnvfossod tho Christian religion. One small ])art of Europo / 
to tho oast, aiiil another towards the noi-th; the third inclining towards 
the south. Init roaohin^ but a little way; and the fourth ])art, which is 
Tolantl, inoliiiin<x ti)wards tho oast. All tho rest of the world is either 
possessed by barbarians or such as diflfor but very little from bvute 
boasts ; or sohisuiaties. or luirotics, or both. FL But did you not mind 
tho southern shoro, and tho Christian islands that lay scattered about 
it ? Bv. I saw them, and loarneil that there were great R|)oil8 brought 
out of them, but no Christianity carried into them. When, indeed, 
when there is so plentiful a harvest, it seems most advisable for the 
propagation of the Chiistian nlit^ion to do as the apostlo did, who took 
away the burden of the Mosaic law, lest the Gentiles should fall back ; 
so now to allure tho weak, the ol)li<^ations to some ceremonies should 
be removed, without which tho world was saved in tho beginning, and 
may now, if it Imth faith and gospel charity. 

Again, I both hear and see many who placo religion in places, 
garments, meats, fasts, gestures, and songs, and for the sake of these 
things judge their neighbours contrary to tho precept of the gospel. v 
From whence it comes to pass, that whereas faith and charity confi^ i- ^ 
tut e the Christi an religion, they are both extinguished by thoso super- y 
siiiLons. For lie is tarlrom tho faith of the gospel who depends upon ^ 
these acts ; and he is far from Christian charity who for the sake of j 
meat or drink, which a person may lawfully use, exasperates his brother, 
for whose liberty Christ died. What bitter contentions do we aee 
among Christians 1 What spiteful calumnies upon account of a giu> 
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j snent differently tied, or of different ooloors than what is cuBtomary, 
/ and about that sort erf food which the water produces and that which 
I the land pxtNlucea I And if this eyil had reached but a few, it might 
\ hare been slighted. But now yp «^ *^<> ^V^}f\ yorld in a. flftmA on 
y> account of these deadly contentions. These and such like things, were 
\ tiiey removed, we should both Uto in greater concord, not minding 
J loeremonies, but pressing after those thinss which Christ hath taught 

f us; and the nations of the world would the more readily embrace 

V religion were it accompanied with liberty . 

IFL But there is no salvation out of the i>ale of the churcL Bu, 
I confess it^ Fi. Whoeoever does not own the authority of the pope 
is out of die pale of the church. Bu. I don't deny that neither. pL 
But he that neglects his iiyunctions does not own him. Bu. But I 
hope a time will come that the pope, who is Clement by name, and 
most of all so by nature, will mitigate all these things which hitherto 
seem to hare alienated some people from the Roman Church ; that he 
may bring all nations to the communion of it, and will rather pursue 
those things that are for the good of the church than his own private 
interest. I hear daily complaints of yearly offerings, pardons, dispen- 
sations, and other exactions and chiurch grievances ; but I believe he 
will so moderate all things, that in time to come it would be impudent 

\^ to complain. Ft. I wish all monarchs would do the like, and then I 
/ would not doubt but Christianity, which is now confined to a narrow 

*' compass, would extend itself, when the barbarous nations did perceive 
that they were called, not to human servitude, but to y ospel li berty ; 
and that they were not sought afler to be made a prey of^ but to a 
fellow-enjoyment of happiness and holiness. If once they came to be 
united with us, and found in us manners truly Christian, they would 
of their own accord offer us more than the utmost violence can extort 
from them. 

. Bu. I should soon hope to see that accomplished, if that mischiev- 
ous Ate, that has engaged the two most mighty monarchs in the world 
in a bloody war, were sent to her place (i.e. to the dogs). Fi. I won- 
der that that is not done already, when nothing can be imagined more 
humane than Francis ; and I look upon it that Charles has nad princi- 
ples instilled into him by his masters, that by how much the more 
fortune enlarges the bounds of his empire, bv so much the more he 
increases in clemency and bounty ; besides that, good humour and 
lenity are peculiar to his age. Bu. Tou will not find Uiat they will be 
wanting in anything. 

FL What, then, is it that hinders the accompUshment of that which 
all the world wishes for I Bu. Why, the lawyers have not vet come 
to an agreement about bounds and limits, and you Imow that the storm 
of a comedy always ends in the calm of a matrimonv; and the tragedies 
of princes commonly end in the like manner. But in comedies matches 
are quickly made up, but among great men matters move but slowly ; 
and it is better to have a wound long in healing than presently to 
break out again in an ulcer. 

FL But do you think marriages to be firm bonds of amity f Bu. 
I would have them so^ indeed ; but I see sometimes the sharpest con- 
tentions rise finom them ; and when once a war arises between near 
kindred, it not only is more eoctenaive^ but harder to be inade up. 
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/*■' I r-T.f-«« it, sD'l Acknowledge it to b« true. Hu. Bat da vcu 
iii::.k i*. Hi iLat because of the eoDtcntiom aad delari of Liwj«n iu 
r-'Ut;' El v> c-iLtncu. the whjle world kliotild t» kei>t ia paial For 
u ir..;>n are i.ow. tliere u ou wfetf mnjrwhere, uid tb« wont of 
n.-'n t.ike birftiiU^e of ttie opportunity, wliile tben ii oeitfaeT peace 

>t. It i* n<ft mT buninnk to <lei«nnine concemins tho oonnaeli of, 
j.nj.r*^ I!'i: if I «ere Co^Mr, I kuow wliAt I would do. Sm. Well, 
C"^.'' xn. tii-'U. Ti'iii ihall be CKiwr, aod the pope too, if you pleoie. 
Wii^t 14 it r"u voul-1 do) fi. I had nther be empiror and king ot 
Kr..:..--. Jiu. Wt'U. let it be «o, fou «hall be both of thvin then. Jli. 
I V'j'iM in;ni>-<li;kt--ly t-ike u|H>a me a vow of peace, and imblLaha tnioi 
tlir'i::L*>.'-iit iiiv •InniioinuA, dislaind mj forcea, and make it a capital 
criti." i't tiuy t<i touch >o inu^li an a hen that wan uot their own. So 
li.ivii..- it>.'ttl>-<) uilUin to my couveniency, or rather that of tho public, 
I w.i'i;.! tf-\t o-iicernin;; the limits of my dominion, or the coo- 
iliti-iii-i '<{ n m;tti:ii. £», Ilftre vou projected any timer tiea than 
tl.>j!.«..f mrtiritiiouy > >'i'. I think I have. Bv. Let ui hear them. . 

/*;. \\>r>.- I i'iiii>pror, I vould «itLout lU-Iay tlms trent with the 
kin:; <>f Fmu'-o : — " My liruthrr, Boms evil B|iirit has set thia war oa 
f.iitt l"'tw-'*.-n V'jii and me; nor do wo lit,'ht for our lives, but our 
liMLiiLirinv. Y«ii. nil to your i>art, havo ltclia%'ed younelf as a stout 
nii'l vAli.'int «^irriur ; but fortune has been on my liilc, and of a kinf{ 
m:i<I'- yriu n c.ijiiivt.-, Wliat bus l>eca your lot may be mine, and your 
iiii-)i'q> rLiliniiiiishi'it nil (if our humun condition. Wc have experienced 
tli.Li tiii-i way 'ifcMntiTtifiii has Ijcen detrimental to boili of ua; let ui 
(■(ipi:;i! 'UH' .iii'jtlit-r nfur ft diiVerent manner. I give yon your life, 
aiA T'-^l-Ti' villi y»iir liberty, and inittrad of an enemy take you for my 
fi'i> H'l. Let all |>ast aiiiinonitics bo for^'ottuu, you nro at free liberty 
to r> tiirti into v-iir own domiiiioui, rnjoy what is your own, be a good 
u>-ijli>i'iiir. nii.i' fir tho fiiiuit! Ivt this bo the only contention, which 
Kliiiil 'luiilo tlic citli' r 111 nUiLTH of tide lity and friendaliip ; nor let iia via 
oiii' u'itlj nnnthir which Khnll govern the Iiirgest iloiuiiiiona, but who 
Hii:ill piviTii liis riwn with thi- greatest justice and goodness. In the 
fiii'iiirr coiillict I have Ik>i-c nway tho prize of fortunes, but in this he 
tiint g'ta the bcfttir shall g:iin far iiioro glory. As fur Dio, tho fiuuo of 
this clciiienry will get iiii.- nioro truo glory than if 1 bad added all 
t'niiicc to my doiuiiiicin ; and iu you a gratvful mind will be more to 
your iiraisi- than if yon had drove mo quite out of ItiLly. l>o you not 
I-iivy lun the priiiHC that I am ambiiiuus nf, and I hUI on tlis othir 
hntiil earry tiiyN<-lf toward yuu, tliat you shall willingly owe an obliga- 
tion to BO good a friend." 

J!u, In truth, nut only all Fmncc but all tho world might be 
attached by this na-thod. For if this ulcer should happen to bo 
skinned ovpr, ratlii-r than thoroughly healed by uncijual terms, I atu 
ftfrftid that upon tlu' tii-Mt (i]>iiortuiuty, the skin bting broken, abundance 
of corrupt matter would issue out, and that with more dangerous con- 
sequences, fi How great and glodouB would this net of humanity 
render Charh'S all over the world 1 "What nation would not readily 
submit to BO gi^nerous and kind a prince T 

Jiu. You have acted the part of tho emperor very well : now act 
the pope too. Fi. It would be too long to go through srerjthin^ 
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I will tell you in brie£ I would so demean myself that the whole 
I world should see that there was a prince of the church that Mpured 
1 after nothing but the glory of Christ and salvation of mankind. That 
I wcmld infallibly take away all iuTidiousness from the name of pope, 
land gain him solid and lasting glory. But, by the way, firom worse to 
better. We hare disressed from our first proposition. Bu. Well, I 
will bring you to rights again by and by. But do you say, then, that 
the pope's laws are binding to the whole church f i^ I do say so. 
Bu, What! to the punishment of hell I FL They say so. Bu. 
And are the bishops' laws obligatory in like manner! FL I think 
they are, erery one in his own diocese. Bu, And those of abbots 
toot FL I am in doubt as to that; for they receiye their adminis- 
tration upon certain conditions, nor hare any power to burden their 
. inferiors with constitutions without the concurrence of the whole 
order. Bu, But what if a bishop receive his function upon the same 
conditions f FL 1 doubt as to that 

Bu, Can the pope annul what a bishop has constituted! Ft. 
I beliere he can. Bik, Can nobody annul what the pope decrees ? 
FL No^ nobody. Bu, How comes it about that we hear of the 
resuminff of popei^ constitutions under this title, that they have not 
been ri^tly instructed, and that the constitutions of former popes 
have been antiquated by later, as deviating from piety f Fi, Those 
were surreptitious and temporary things ; lot the pope, considered as 
a man, may be ignorant of person and fact But that which proceeds 
firom the authority of an universal councU is a heavenly oracle, and is 
of equal authority with the gospel itself, or at least very near it Bu, 
Is it lawful to doubt concerning the gospels f /V. By no means ; no, 
nor the councils neither, rightly assembled bv the Holy Spirit, carried 
on, published, and reoeiv^. Bu, What if any one should doubt 
whether there is any council so constituted 1 as I hear concerning the 
council at Basil, which has been rejected by some; nor do all approve 
of that of Constance. I speak of those that are accounted orthodox, 
not to mention the late Lateran council. Fi, Let them that will 
doubt at their own peril. I will not doubt for mv part. 

Btu Had Peter, then, the authority of making new lawst Fi, 
He had. Bu, And had Paul too, and the rest of the apostles ? Fi, 
Yes, they had every one in their own churches committed to them by 
Peter or Christ Bu, And have the successors of Peter a like 
authority with Peter himself t Fi, Why nott ^«..And is there 
the same regard to be had to the pope of Rome's letter as to the 
Epistle of St Peter himself, and as much to the constitutions of bishops 
as to the Epistles of St Paul f Fi, Nay, I think, and more too, if 
they command and make it a law by authority. Bu, Is it lawful to 
doubt whether Peter and Paul wrote by the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit I FL Nay, let him be accounted an heretic that doubts of that 

B%i, And do you think the same of the ordinances and constitu- 
tions of the popes and bishops 1 ^ I do as to the popes, but I should 
make some question as to the bishops, but that it seems a part of piety 
not to be suspicious of anv person unless there be very good grounds 
lor it Bu, But why will the Holy Sj^irit suffer a bishop to err rather 
than a pope I FL Mcause that error is the most dangerous that pro- 
ceeds mm the head Bu. If the constitutions of prektes are of such 
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force» what does the Lord mean in Denieronomj, who vtet ao wren 
a oommination, that none add to or diminiith from the lawt A He 
does not add to Uie law that more largely explains what la/ oooched in 
it, and who suggests those things that have relation to the oheenrstun 
of the law ; nor does he diminish who preaches the law aeoordinff to 
the capacity of the hearers, declaring some things, and ffffnffWf'nf 
others, according to the circumstances of the time. 

Bu, Were the constitutions of the Pharisees and Scribei 
obligatory! Fi* I do not think they were. Bu, Why sot H' 
Because, though they had authority to teach, yet not to make lawa 
Bu. Which power is the greater, that of making human laws or tkit 
of interpreting divine t FL That of making human laws. Bu» I 
am of another mind; for he that has the right of interpreting hit 
opinion has the force of a divine law. FL I do not well take you in. 
Bu, I will explain it to you. The divine law commands us to assist 
our parents. The Pharisee interprets it thus : That which is offered 
to the church is ffiven to the Father, because Ood is the father of alL 
Does not the divine law then give plao9 to this interpretation I FL» 
But 

received 
tion 

you cannot be satisfied as to the sense of the commonalty, follow the 
authority of the prelates; that is the safest. 

Bu, Is then the authority of the Scribes and Pharisees devolved 
upon divines and preachers 1 FL It is. Bu, 1 hear none more 
ready to inculcate, ** hear, I say unto you," than those that never made ^ 
divinity much their study. Fi, You must hear all candidly, but 
with judgment, unless they are quite mad. Then people ought to rise 
and hiss them out of the pulpit, to make them sensible of their mad- 
ness. But you ought to believe those that have arrived to the degree 
of a doctor in divinity. Bu, Bub among them I find a great manj^ 
that are much more ignorant and foolish than those that are altogether 
illiterate; and JLsjLQ, m uch controversy among the learned themselves. 
Fi, Single out the best things, and leave those things that are difficult 
to others, always receiving those things that the consent of the rulers ! 
and majority has approved, Bu, 1 know that is the safest way.* 
But then there are false constitutions as well as false intorpretaUons. 
FL Whether there be or no, let others look to that I believe there 
may be. 

Bu, Had Annas and Caiaphas authority to make laws! Fi 
Yes, they had? Bu, Did these men's constitutions in all things 
oblige to the punishment of hell 1 Fi, 1 cannot tell. BtA, Suppose 
Annas had made an order that nobody coming from a market sliould 
touch a bit of meat before he had washed his body : if any one ate 
meat unwashed, did he incur the pain of damnation 1 Ft, 1 think 
not, unless the contempt of the public authority aggravated the crime. 
Bu, Did all the laws of God oblige to the punishment of eternal 
damnation t Fi, I believe not; for God forbids all sin, how venial 
soever, if we may believe divines. Bu, But perhaps a venial sin 
might send to hell, unless God by His mercy assisted our infirmity. 
FL It is no absurdity to say so, but I dare not affirm it Bu. When 
the Israelites were in captivity in Babylon, besides a groat many other 
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things which the law requireSy many of them omitted dronmciBion ; 
did all these perish I A. God knows that 

Bu. If a Jew should privately, for fear of being starved, eat 
swine's flesh, would he be guilty of a crime t FL In my opinion, the 
necessity would excuse the fiict; inasmuch as David was excused by 
the mouth of God himself^ that he had ate holy bread, which is called 
shewbread, oontrary to the precept of the law ; and did not only eat 
it himseli^ but also fed his profime comjpanions with it too. Bf$, If 
any one lay under that necessity that he must either steal or starve, 
which ought he to choose, to steal or be starved to death t Fi. 
Perhaps, in that case, theft would not be thefts Bu, How is that 1 
What, is not an egg an eggt FL Especially, if he took it with an 
intention of making a return, and pacifying the owner, as soon as he 
should be in a capacity to do it ^tk What if a man must either 
lose his own life or swear fiilsely against his neighbour, which must 
he choose I Ft, Death. Bu. MHiat if he could save his life by 
committing adultery I ^tk He ought rather to choose death. Bu, 
What if he could save his life by committing fornication t FL They 
say he ought rather to die. B%. Why does not an egg cease to be an 
egg here, especially if there be no force offered or ii\jury done t FL 
There is wrong done to the maiden's body. Bu, What if by perjury? 
Ft, He ought to die. Bu, What sav yon as to a simple harmless 
lie t FL They say a man must rather die. But I am of opinion 
that upon an urgent necessity, or a great advantage, such a sort of a lie 
rather is no fault, or a very small one; unless it be that having once 
opened the way, there is danger of our growing into a habit of lying 
injuriously. Put the case that by a harmless lie a man might save the ' 
bodies and souls of his whole country; which would a pious man 
choose t would he refuse to tell the lie ? Bu, What others would do 
I cannot tell, but as for me, I would make no scruple of telling fifteen 
as notorious lies as ever Homer told in his life, and presently wash 
away my guilt with holy water. FL I would do the same. 

Bu, Well, then, it is not what God has commanded nor what He 
has forbid that obliges to eternal damnation. FL It seems otherwise. 
Bu, Then the modtu of the obligation is not so much from the author 
of the law as from the matter of it; for some things give way to 
necessity, and some do not. FL It seems sa Bu, What if a priest 
should be in danger of his life, and should save it by marrying t 
Whether should he chooset FL Death. Bu. When a divine law can 
ive way to necessity, why does not this human law give way to itt 
Ik It is not the law that hinders but the vow. ^u. What if any one 
sh<rald make a vow of going to Jerusalem but could not do it without 
being sure to lose his me, shall he go or shall he die I FL Why, he 
ought to die, unless he can get his vow dispensed with by the pope. 
Bu. But why may one vow be dis|)ensed wiUi and not another! FL 
Because one is a solemn vow and the other a private one. Bu. What 
do you mean by a solemn onet FL That which is usual Bu, Why 
then, is not the other a solemn one which is a daily one I FL Yes, 
bat then it is a private one. 

Bu. WeU, then, if a monk should profess privately before an abbot, 
would not this be a solemn onel Ft. You trifle. A private vow is 
ite easier dischaxged, because it is dispensed with the least offencei He 
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lliat makes a private tow rloes it with this intention, that if it be con- 
vt'iiiciit he may wXlov hin mind. Ilu. Then might thcj vow with this 
ini»-iiii'in liuit vow ]»eq)etiial chantitj. Fi, They ouglit so to do. Bu. 
Tiifii it woiilfl Ih* ]i€r)»etual and not {wrpctual. What if it were the case 
of a (\irtliu.siaii monk that he niiiKt either eat meat or diel Whether 
ou:;lit h»* to choonc'? Fi. Phyaicians tell us that there is no flesh so 
ollli'arinuN liiit auntm potabiU, and jewela would answer the end. Bu, 
Wl.icii in til*' more useful, to succour a person in danger of life with 
^'•lil hikI Ji'wcIh, or with the price of them to succour a great many 
whose livi'M ar».; in (laii«;pr, siid to let tlie sick man have a chicken. Fi 
I r.iiiniit Hay as to that Bu. lUit the eating of lish or flesh is not 
•>f th*' ntirnluT nf tlioso things that are called substantiols. /V. Let us 
li'avi* tlif rartliiisiaiis to 1m? their own judge. 

Jin. Lft us tlicn talk in the general. Sabbath-keeping has been 
<iili;;t'iitly. fn'<|iirntly, and largely inculcated in the law of Mo8€»s. Fi 
Triio. /in. Whi'thrr then ought I to relieve a city in danger, neglect- 
in;; tlii^ Kaliliatli or not? Fi. Do you think me a Jew thcnt Bti, I 
wi.sh you wvTo, and a circumcised one toa Fi, The Ix)rd himself had* 
Kolvi'd that ditViiMiltVy saying, tho sabbath was mode for man, and not 
man for \hv Kahhath. Bit. Well, then, is that law of force in all 
liurnuu constitutions. Fi. Yes, excejtt anything obstruct. Bu. 
Wh:Li if a lawmaker make a law, not with tlfis design, that it should 
ho oIili;;at<)ry uptin the pain of eternal damnation, nor indeed unto any 
guilt, and to have no otlicr force but au exhortation) Fi. Good man, 
is it not in the lawniak<rr*K power how far the law shall bo bindingi He 
usf-s his authiirity in making the law, but as to what it shall oblige to, 
lUid what not, that in in tht» hand of God. 

Bu. Why, then, ilo wo hi-ar our ])arish priests out of the pulpit 
crying, "To-morrow you must fast, under pain of eternal damnation," if 
it floi'H not apjM'ar to us how far a human law is bindingi FL They 
do this that they may in an («Kpecial manner strike terror into the 
contunuicinus, for I prosjuno those words do properly belong to them. 
Bu. Whothor thi'y arc a terror to the contumacious 1 know not: they 
throw weak persims into scriijih's and danger. Fi, It is a hard matter 
to suit lM»th. Bu. TIh' power of the law and custom are much the *<: 
same. Fi. Sometimes custom is the more powerful. Bu, They that 
'IhtfoJiice a custom, whother they do it with design of bringing any one 
into a snaro or not, tli«'y oftentimes bring them into an obligation 
iiokna volai9. Fi. I am of your mind. Btu Cust^Ai maj laj a 
burden u|K>n a man when it cannot take it off again. Fi, It may sa 
Bu. Well, then, now I hope you are sensible how dangerous a thing it 
is to im|)osc new laws u])ou men without any necessity or a very great 
utility. Fi. I conAjss it. 

Bu. When the Lord says, "Swear not at all," does He render every 
one that swears obnoxious to the pains of hell? Fi. I think not. I take 
it to be a counsel and not a command. Bu. But how can that be mode 
clear to my understanding, when He has scarce forbid anything with 
greater strictness and severity than that we swear noti Fi, You must 
learn of your teachers. Bu. When Paul gives advice, does he oblige to 
the pain of damnation? Fi. By no means. Bu, Why so? Fi. Because 
he will not cast a stumblingblock before the weak. B%a. So then it 
is in the breast of the maker of the law to lay liable to daomation or 
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not. And it is a lacred thing to beware lest we lay a stambling- 
bloek before tbe weak by any oonstitiitions. FL It is. Bu, And if 
Paul made use of this caution, much more ought priests to use it, of 
whom it is uncertain whether they hare the Spirit or not. FL I 
confess so. 

Bu. But a little while ago you denied that it was at the lawgiver's 
pleasure how fiur the law should oblige a person. Fi. But here it is a 
counsel and not a law. B%i, Nothing is easier than to change the 
word ''swear not" Is it a command! FL It is. Bu, Resist not 
eriL uF^ It is a counsel Byt, But this last carries in it the 
fiice of a command more than the former; at least, is it in the 
breasts of bishops whether they will have thoir constitutions, com- 
mands, or counsels I Fu It is. Bu. Ton denied tliat strenuously 
but now. For he who will not have his constitution render 
any one guilty of a crime he makes it advice, and not command. 
JFL True; but it is not expedient the vulgar should know this, lest 
they should presently cry out that what they have not a mind to 
observe is coumseL Bu, But then what will you do as to those weak 
consciences that are so miserably perplexed by thy silence f But come 
on, pray tell me can learned men know by any certain tokens whether 
a constitution has the force of a counsel or a command t Fu As I have 
heard, they can. Bu. May not a person know the mystery! FL You 
may, if you will not blab it out Bu, Pshaw, I will be as mute as a 
fish. FL When you hear nothing but, " We exhort, we ordain, we 
command," it is a counsel ; when you hear, ''We command, we require,^ 
especially if threatenings of excommunication be added, it is a com- 
mand. 

B%L Suppose I owe money to my baker and cannot pay him, and 
bad rather run away than be cast into prison, am I guilty of a capital 
offence 1 Fi, I think not, unless a will be wanting as well as ability. 
Bti, Why am I excommunicated thent FL That thunderbolt affrights 
the wicked, but does not hurt the innocent; for, you know, amongst 
the ancient Romans there were certain dreadful threatening laws made 
for this very purpose, as that which is fetched from the twelve tables, 
concerning the cutting the body of the debtor asunder, of which there 
is no example extant, because it was not made for use but terror. And 
now as lightning has no effect upon wax oi: flax, but upon brass, so 
such excommunications do not operate upon persons in misery, but upon 
the contumacious. Bu, To speak ingenuously, to make use of Christ's 
thunderbolt on such frivolous occasions as these are seems in a manner 
to be, as the ancients said, in UnU unguerUwn, 

jBu. Has a master of a house the same power in his own house 
as a bishop has in his diocese f J^ It is my opinion he has propor- 
tionably. i?tf. And do his prescriptions equally oblige! ^t. Why 
not! jBu, 1 command that nobody eat onions, how is he that does 
not obey a sinner before God ! FL Let him see to that. jBu, Then 
for the future I will say I admonish you, not I command you« FL 
That will be wisely done. Bu. But suppose I see my neighbour in 
danger, and therefore I take him aside and admonish him privately 
to withdraw himself from the society of drunkards and game- 
sters, but be^ slighting my admonition, lives more profligately than 
befoe^ does my admoxution lay him under an obligation! FL In my 
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n|iiuion it (litcii. li^u Then neither by counsel nor exhortation do we 
aviiitl the siuiro. FL Nay, it ia not admonition, but the ar^ment of 
aiiiui>iiitinii that bringn into the snare. For if I admonish my brother 
to iiiiiko line of slijiiKTB, and he docs not do it, ho is not guilty of a 
rriiiiiv 

/^/. I will not put the question at this time how far the preicrip- 
tioiiH uf phvMicianH are obligatory. Docs a vow lay liable to the pain 
ut'ftcrnal (iaiiiiiiitiiml FL Yes. B%u What, all kind of vows? Ft, 
Ay, nil uiiiviM-Hjiliy, if they bo i>osaible, lawful, and voluntary. B^ 
NVii.'it do you iiii'an by voluntary? FL That which is extorted by no 
iii'iM'ssity. /•><. What is ni'cossity) FL Fear falling uix>n a man of 
roiistaiii\v. lUi. What, upon a 8toic, such a one as llomce says. If 
thi; \%orIil fall to yxvov.^ al)Out his earn ho would not bo afraid) FL 
Shrw nic su«*h a Stoic, and then I will give you an answer. Bu. But, 
witho\it jfKtiii;;. can thr fear of famine or infamy fall upon a man of 
cimst;un'y i /v. Why not? 

//fi.' SupiioHt» a duu<;iitcr that is not at her own disposal should 
DKtrry ]<riv:itcly, without the conKont of her jtarents, who would giv& 
th<ir conMiMit if tlu«y kiit'w it, will the vow be lawful? FL It will. 
1 raiiiiot ti'il whether it bo or no ; but tliis I am sure of, if there be 
any huih this iH ono uf tho number of those which, although they be 
true, yi't Irst tliry bo a scandal to the weak, are to be kept secrete 
liu. Au'ain, supiKKHo a vir«;iu wlio, by her ))arents' consent, has engaged 
h«TM'It' in in:irri»L:<' to lior lovor RJiouId enter herself in the cloister of 
St. rhirc, will this vow bo allownblo and lawful? FL Yes, if it bo 
a soh'ir.u oni*. //(/. Can that bo Holomn that is done in a field and a 
«lark inonasi<.'ry ? Fi. It is accounted so. Bu. Suppose the same 
Iici-soii at homo, a fow witncssos being present, should make a tow of 
ji«Mj»otual vir^'inity, will it m»t be a lawful vow? FL No. Bh, 
Why so/ /v. Hi'causo a more holy vow is in tho way. Bu, If the 
siiiuo iiiaiil soil a tiohl, will tho contnict bo gooil? FL I think not. 
liu. Ami will it bo valid it\sho give horself into the i»owcr of another) 
/v. Ifsho rh'votf horsi'lf ti» (iod. 

Ihi. An<l liiMS nnt a private vow devote a pci'son to God? and 
«lors not ho that rocoivos the holy sacmmcnt of matrimony devote 
hini.v'If to (lod } and can they whom God has joined together devote 
tJHMnsclvos to tho dovil, whon only of married i)ci*sous God has said, 
Whom Go<l has joinod, lot no man put asunder } And besides this, 
whon a youni; man not come of ago and a simple maid, by tho threats 
of jtaronts, sovt'iity of tutors, tlio wicked instigation of monks, fair 
l»romisoH, and torrifyiiigs, are thrust into a nunnery, is tho vow a free 
vow \ FL Yes, if they an* at y«»ai-8 of discretion. Bu, A virgin of 
that ago is oini»hatically ihtli cfiji*i.r^ bt»ing easy to bo imposed u]>on. 
What if I should purpose in my mind to drink no M-ino on a Fiiday, 
would my j)Ui-puso bind me as strongly as a vow ? FL I do not 
think it would. liu. What dillerence is there then between a deter- 
minate pur])ose and a vow conceived in tho mind ? FL The mind of 
binding. Jiu. You denied but just now that tho mind signified 
anything in this matter. Do I pur])oso if I am able, and vow whether 
I am able or not ? FL You have it. Bu. Have it ? I have clouds 
)iainted upon tho wall that is just nothing at all What, then, is the 
i-atio of the matter to be disregarded in a purpose 1 FL 1 think so. 
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Bu. And moat we take oue of that on aooonnt of the law, and this 
on aoooont of the tow t FL Tea. 

Bu* Suppose the pope should make a law that nobody should 
marry any one within the serenth degree of affinity, would he be 
guilty of a sin that should marry a cousin in the sixth degree % FL 
In my opinion he would. Bu^ What if a bishop should put forth an 
edict that nobody should have to do with his wife but on a Monday, 
Thursday, and Saturday, would he be guilty of a sin that should have 
to do with her upon other days t FL 1 think he would. Bu. What 
if he should enjom that nobody should eat bulbous roots t FL What 
does that signify to piety f Bu. Because bulbous roots are provoca- 
tires, but iniat I say of bulbs, I say even of the herb rocket. FL I 
cannot well telL Bu, Why cannot you tell where lies the force of 
obligation in human laws t FLIn the words of St. Paul, Be obedient 
to those that are set oyer you. Bu. Upon this foot the constitution 
of a bishop and magistrate binds all persons. FL Tes, if it be just 
mnd lawfully mad& Bu. But who shall be judge of that t FL He 
that made it ; for he that makes the law ought to interpret it. 

Bu. What, then, must we be obedient to all constitutions without 
distinotiont FL I think we should. Bu. What if a fool or a wicked 
person be set over us, and he make a foolish and wicked law, mast we 
abide by hii judgment, and must the people obey, as having no right to 
judge t FL lil^at signifies it to suppose what is not t Bu. He that 
succours hii father, and would not succour him unless the law obliged 
him to it, does he ^Ifil the law or not f FL No, I think he does not 
Bu. Why not f FL In the first place, because he does not fulfil the 
will of the lawgiver ; secondly, he adds hypocrisy to his wicked will. 
Bu. If he fasts that would not fast unless the church required him, 
does he satisfy the law t FL Tou change both the author of the law 
and the matter of it Btt. Well, then, compare a Jew, if he fasting 
upon days appointed would not fast unless the law required him, with 
Christ, who, keeping a fast appointed by men, would not keep it if 
there were no law for it; or, if you had rather, a Jew abstaining from 
swine's flesh, and a Christian abstaining from flesh and milk-meats on 
Friday. FL 1 believe there ought to be some grains of allowance 
made to infirmity, though the law be against it ; but not so to him 
that on purpose acts and murmurs sgainst a law. 

Bu. But you do allow that the divine laws do not alwavs oblige to 
eternal damnation. FL Why should I not t Bu. Bu^ do you not 
dare to own that there is any human law which does not bind to the 
same penalty, but leave a man in suspense t Then you seem to attri- 
bute something more to the laws of men than to the laws of God. 
Lyinff and backbiting are evil in their own nature, and forbidden by 
Qodhimsel^ and yet you acknowledge that some kind of lies and 
badcbitiugs do not bind a person to we punishment of heU ; and yet 
joa do not dare to exempt a person from the same punishment that 
upon any condition whatsoever eats flesh on a Friday. FL.li is none 
oc my business to acquit or condemn any one. 

Bu, If divine and human laws bind ^^udlv alike, what difierence 
IS there between one and the other t FL This difierence, that he 
thai transgresses a human law sins immediately against man (if you 
will allow me to use school terms), but mediately agiinst Ood; he tiiat 
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tnin!i;;rcnM>a a ilivina Iftw, I contra. Bu. Where u tho difference ia 
n)iiiclih<; viiicf;»'' O"') wormwood, which is put in firat, if I tnuit drink 
tlii-m Uitii I Ur what matter ■■ it whether a stODe thkt lias given mo 
a wciiiiiil ret Hill 111 In from tnc to it friend direct ly or aiJow.-Lyi 1 /'tL I. 
huvu li'nrnrd tliut. liu. And if the modua of a law's binding, in laws \ 
■>f l>»ih kiiiil». ix to lio takm fruia the matter and circuiuKtiuicea, what \ 
ditrtTi'iiro in tiirn) lM>twepn the authority of God and that of man I J 
/v. linl.f.1. a very wirkcil mu'Blion, Bu. Tlierv arc, for all that, / 
n ;;rciit iiiiuiy tliiit do nnt think there la much ditfcrencc. God gave a / 
liiu- l>y Mi-sin, Atiil it ia not lawful to violate it; and Ho ulaogivca laws ^ 
liy n ]ii>|>c or n rnuiK'il — what dilfurencc is there between tlie one and the '■ 
iiiliiT t -MiisiJi'n law was n'veu by God, and our laws were given by 
iiK-ii. mill it sliiiiilil K<H>m thnt those lawa which God gave by one Moacs 
kIiiiuM lif <>t' I'HH iiiDOK-iit than thoio which tho Holy Spirit gives by a 
full ciuiiiHI [if lii!t]in|>R and It'iimed men. FL It is unlawful to doubt 
(■.•luvriiiiii; tbc Rjiirit nf .Moses. 

IS». I'liul CKiiiPS in the ]>lace of a biahop ; what diflVrence is there, 
till ti. bi'twixi tlit-pn-et>]itRof I'auland of any other bislioj)! Fi. Because, 
>\iihi>iit iMiiti-overHy, I'ltul wrote by the inspiration of the Spirit. Au. 
Ihiw furt'Kti'iiiU ttiin niitlitirity nf writeral >'i. I think no IWrther 
tliiui th>- tiiiiisilcM thrnisi-lvoN, unless tlutt the authority of councils 
<>ii;:lii ti> Ik- liii>lieil ui>»ii iiivinhble. Bit. Why may wo not doubt ot-ii 
Tiiiil's Kj'irit t /*(. Iii'i-ause tin- conaiitit of the church is against it 1' 
Hii. -Muy wi- doubt coiici-rning that of bishops] FL Wo ought not I 
nisbly tn bi' mispicioua of tlinso, unlvM the matter nmnifciitly savours !' 
i>f ;:iiiii urirLipii'ty. ]Sii. Itiit what think you of the councils) Fi. 
\\\- <<ii;-lit iioi til dmibt »f them, if they are rightly conbtitut»d and 
timiiii<.'i-d by \\tn Hilly Sjiirit. Bu. Ih there, then, any council that is 
tint Sill Fi. It is piissible there may be such, otherwiso divines 
would neviT hnvt' nimti' tliis exeeptiou. Bu. Then it scous that it is 
Inwfiil til il'iiibt enucrrnin^r cmnieils themselves. Fi. \ do not think ■ 
we mny. if they be nfi-ivi-d and approved by tho judgment and con- 
Bi-nt iif (.'liristtiim iiatiimn. 

/;». lint Kinre we have exceeth'd the I>ound that God has set, and 
within whi<li lie would have the saei-ed and invtolLkblo authority of tho 
HOriptnri' circuniKCiibi'd, it NceiiiH to me that there is some other 
difference l..-lwc.ii laws divine and human. Ft. What is thati Bu. 
IHviiio laws arc immutable, unless Riich ns arc of that kind that they 
seem to be jiiven only for a time, for tho sake of aigiiification and 
coercion, which the prnj'lirta furetold sliould end ua to tho eamal acnae 
of them, and the apuHiles liavo taught us are to bo omitted. And 
then, again, as to human laws : them nro Homutimes uiijiii>t, foolish, and 
hurtful laws made, and therefore eith»-r abrogated by tho authority of 
superiors or by tlio univermri neglect of the people; but there ia 
nothing audi in the divine laws. 

Again, a liumnn law ceases of itaelf when the causes for which it 
was mado cease ; as, for inntanco, suppose a constitution should enjoin 
all persons yearly to contribute something towards building a church, 
tiie requirement of the law ceoaea when tlie church ia built. Add to 
this, that a human law is no law, unless it be approved by the consent 
of those who are to use it. A divine law cannot be dispensed with nor 
abrogated, although, indeed, ^oeea being about U» nudco a law require^ 
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tbe consent of the people ; but this was not done because it was 
neoessarjy but that he might render them the more criminal in not 
keeping it. For, indeed, it is an impudent thing to break a law that 
you gave jour approbation to the making o£ 

And in the last place, inasmuch as human laws commonly concern 
corporal matters, and are schoolmasters to piety, they seem to cease 
when a person has arrived to that strength in grace that he does not 
stand in need of any such restraints, but only should endeavour to 
avoid giving an offence to weak persons who are conscientiously 
■crupulotts. As, for instance, suppose a father enjoins a daughter that 
is under age not to drink wine, that she may with the greater safety 
e her virginity till she is married, when she comes of ase, and 
is delivered up to a husband, she is not bound to her father's injunc- 
tion. There are many laws that are like medicaments, that are altered 
and give place according to the circumstances, and that with the appro- 
bation of the physicians themselves, who, if they should at all times make 
(use of the remedies the ancients prescribed, would kill more than they 
cure. Fu Tou, indeed, heap a great many things together, some of 
which I like and others I do not, and some I do not understand. 

Bu, If a bishop's law manifestly savours of gain,— that is, if he 
makes an order that every parish priest every year purchase at a guinea 
a piece a right of absolution in those cases that are called episcopals, 
that he might extort the more money from those in his jurisdiction, — 
do you think it ought to be obeyed t Ft, Yes, I think it ought ; but 
at the same time we ought to exclaim against this unjust law, but 
always avoiding sedition. But how comes it about that you turn 
catediiser at this rate, butcher f Every one should keep to his own 
trade. Bu. We are often perplexed with these questions at table, 
and sometimes the contest proceeds to blows and bloodshed. Ft. 
Well, let them fight that love fighting ; I think we ought with rever- 
ence to receive the laws of our superiors, and religiously observe them 
as coming from God ; nor is it either safe or religious either to conceive 
in mind or sow among others any sinister suspicion concerning them. 
And if there be any tyranny in them that does not compel us to im- 
piety, it is better to bear it than seditiously to resist it. 

Bu. I confess this is a very good way to maintain the authority of 
persons in power ; I am pretty much of your mind, and as for them, I 
do not envy them. But_I should be dad to hear anything wherein 
the liberty and advantage'of the people is aimed at.. Ft. Qod will 
,tiot be wanting to His people. Bu. But where all this while is that 
/liberty of the spirit that the apostles promise by the gospel, and which 
Paul so often inculcates, saying, ** The kingdom of Qod consists not in 
meat and drink ; " and that we are not children under a schoolmaster, 
and that we do no longer serve the elements of this world, and abun- 
dance of other expressions : if Christians are tied to the observance of 
so many more ceremonies than the Jews were, and if the laws of man 
bind more closely than a great many commands of God t Fi, Well, 
butcher, I will tell you, the liberty of Christians does not consist in its 
being lawful for them to do what thej will, being set free from human 
ordinances, but in that they do those things that are einoined them 
with a fervour of spirit and readiness of mind willingly and cheerfully, 
and io are tons raUier than servanta. 
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r,a. Vrry cli-vorly miHwrrcil indcc*! I But there went taa% under 
tli<> MoN^iiu Uw, Hml tliens ftro iinw anrvknta under tlic goapel ; ftnd I 
am nrraiil Die cn-Htcnt |ii>ri of mniikirid are ao if they are aerTanca who 
ili> llii-ir iliitjr \'y roll) J in I Minn. What diflorence ia there then between 
thti ui-w iliHiii'iisntiiiii ii)ul the old I Fi A groat deal in mj opinion : 
liriiiiiHi- Ihi' iilil (nH):ht iindtT « veil, nnd the nt^w ia laid open to view; 
tliut whirh tlic old fivn'tolil )>/ iMntblen and riddlua tlio new explain* 
Hi-iirly ; wlmt tlint pn>mi<ii-(l dnrkly, tliia exhibita for the moat p«rt 
iiLnnif>-Htly : tlmt wna K>v<'n to one nation aingly, tliii equally teaches 
ilII till' WHY iif wilvatiint ; that impurtnd thnt notahlo and apiritual 
•ii-nti- Xn n fi'w |in>|ihctH and fiininua men, but tliia largely aheda abroad 
fv<-ry kiiiil of Ril'Di, a> toiiftuea, henliiif; diseaaca, propheciea, and 
liiiniVli'N, iiit > iH-i-mma iif nil t^a, aexea,nnd nation* wliutxoovor. lia. 
Wlii'ii' i>r<- iliiiNc jiTiftH now) Fi. Tbey ara ceased, but not loat,rithcr 
li<>i'uiLNi- tliiTi.- IN ii'i iii-<-d of them now the doctrine of Cliriat ia apread 
iilir-iad. i>r I'ls'' iH't"!!!!»» iiiniiy aro only Chrialiana in nnme, and w« 
w:iiit fuitli, wl.i.-li in tU<^ worker of ininiclefi. 

It'i, If iiiirioli'H nn> iirccHaary an account of unbclicrcrv I am sure • 
tli<' WMi'ld \^ full nf ilinn uiiw. Fi. Tliin is an u ubcl it f simply err in;;, 
F-iK'Ii ns ilcLt of tlir .h-wH niuniinrin^ a;^iiuit Tetcr bccauae ho had 
V''<'<-ivi'.l (''■riii-liiis'K fiiiiiily intu the emeu of the gospel ; and such aa 
u'liH iliikt <,f tlic Cciitilt'S, wlio thought Uin reli;;ion they had received 
fnitii tli"ir iitici-Htom wan aultieiont to salvation, and the npostlea' 
il'iitriti'- to In- ft slriiiiK»* suiMTHtition : tlicBC were converted by seeing 
miriii-U'N. Iliit now tli<Rti> that U-licve not the gosjirl wlion it ahinci 
K'l [ilori'iiiNlv iliroii;;h tlin whole wnrlil, do not err aitnjily, but being 
)>lii»]<Ml by llii'ir ivil nllivtioiin, will not uiidcratiinil iliat tlioy may 
ill! wIkiI is pxiil ; siirli nn tlicHi- no miraclps would n-duce to a bctu-r 
iiiiiiil. And now iH till- time uf Ucnliuf;, but the time of punishing 
will<-..i.i,-. 

Ilii. liiili'i-d yim hnvf Riiid iiinny tliiuf^ra that have a pi-obability in 
tli-ni ; liiiw.'viT, I din nwlvvd imt to di'pt-ud npon the judgment of u 
h!ilt-lishiii<>]i;.'i'r ; but I will go to sonio divine, eminent for learning, 
aiL.I wliiil lii- fi;.V!< c..nccTi.iiii; all Ihi-se UiinK» 1 wi" believe. FL Wbol 
I'tiikn'triiist liii. Iif doirH )H'f.>rc lie is old, and ia lit to preach to 
mm.- but doling' r.I.l womfn. Ft. WtU, then, what 1 BlitousT /in. 
Do you think I will kIv.- i.iiy cmlit to a prjitiug sophist 1 Fi. Well, 
tlii'ii, AuipliirlioluHl li". 1 will iinver trust him to answer questiona 
that m-vcr iinswiTcd uiy ilfuiauila fur the nii-at I trusted him. Can he 
i-i'Holve h.ird ijuvHtiouN Unit was always insolvent as to liis debts t 
Fi. Who, tiii'iil lA-maiitiunl liu. I shall not chouse n blind man to 
shifw nie tli.^ way. Fi. Who, then i //«. If you have a mind to 
know, it is Ot.'plialus, a mini very well versed iu three languages, and 
tiucoiuplishcd with all gimil liti-rature, laMiliarly ao^uninted with thu 
sacred scri]itiircH auiI aucii-nt iitthurs. Fi. I will advise you better: 
go to the Elysian shades, and there you will find Itabin Druiu, be will 
out all your knotty iiuestions iu two with a pair of shears. Bu. Do 
you go before and clear tlie way, 

Fi. But, setting aside jesting, is that true you told me of a 
diiponsatioa for flesh-eating 1 Btt. No, I did but joke with ^ou to 
t«aBa you. And if the pope had ever an much mind to do l^ you 
fishmongen would raise moba about it. And beaides, the world ia full 
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of a tori of pbariseet who hare no other way of appearing religious but 
bj such superstitionB, who would neither be deprived of their ostenta- 
tious sanctity, nor suffer their successors to have more liberty than 
they had themselves. Nor, indeed, would, it be for the interest of 
butchers to have a free toleration to eat everything ; for then our trade 
would be very uncertain, for now our profit is more certain, and we 
. run less hazards, as well as have less trouble^ Fi. What you say is 
very true, and we should be in the same condition. Bu. I am glad 
here itf something found out at last, that a fishmonger and butcher can 
/ agree in. . But to begin to talk seriously, as perhaps it would be con- 
I venient for Christians not to be tied up to so many ceremonies, 
^ especially to such as make but very little to true religion, not to say 
that make against it ; so I have no mind to vindicate those persons 
who reject and set light by all human ordinances ; nay, such as often 
do many things because they are forbid to do them. Yet I cannot but 
wonder at the absurd notions of mankind in many things. Fi. Nor 
eaa J help wondering at them neither, 

Bn^ We are for confounding heaven and earth tosether, if we do 
but suspect any danger of lessening the authority of priests, as to their 
impositions ; and are all asleep when we are under imminent danger 
of attributing so much to the authority of man, that the authority of 
God suffers by it. So we avoid one evil and fall into another far more 
pernicious. That there is honour due to bishops nobody denies, 
especially if they act agreeably to what they talk. But it is a wicked 
« thing to transfer the honour due to God alone upon men ; and in doing 
too much honour to men, to do too little to God. God is to be 
honoured and reverenced in our neighbour ; but, however, we ought to 
take care at the same time that God, by this means, be not robbed of 
His honour. FL We see a great many men lay so much stress upon 
corporal ceremonies, that relying upon them they neglect matters of 
real religion, arrogating that to their own merits which ought to be 
attributed to the divine bounty ; and their taking up their station 
where they should begin to ascend to ffreater perfection, and revilinff 
their neighbour for ^ose things that in themselves are neither good 
nor bad. 

Bu. And when in the same matter there are two things, one 

better than the other, we commonly choose the worst of them. The 

body and those things that belong to the body are everywhere made 

more account of than those of the mind. And it is accounted a great 

I crime to kill a man, and indeed it is so ; but to corrupt men's minds 

/ with poisonous doctrine and pernicious principles is made a jest on. 

' If a priest lets his hair srow or wears a lay habit, he is thrown into 

prison and severely puniuied ; but if he sits tippling in a bawdy-house 

with whores, games, or debauches other men's wives, and never takes a 

Bible in his hand, he is still a pillar of the church. Not that I excuse 

the wearing a lay habit, but I accuse the absurdity of men's notions. 

Fu Nay, if he shall neglect to say hii prayers at stated hours, he must 

be excommunicated ; but if he be an usurer, or guilty of simony, he 

goes scot-free. 

Bu. If anybody sees a Ca^rtf^pwiMt in % dress not of the order, or 
eatins flesh, how does be curse mm/tremble at the tiffht, and fall into 
a firi^t^ lest the earth should open and swallow up him for wearing, 
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and himsoir for l>eholding itf B\it let tbe same person see liim dmnk 
KM a l(iril, rcviliiij; his nei';hl)our with notorious lies, imposing upon his 
piMir iiri;^})bour with manifest frauds, he is not at all shocked at that, 
/v. So if any ono sees a F rancj scan with a girdle without knots, or an 
Au;;iiKtiiio girt with a wfKiUen ono instead of a leather one, or a Canne- 
liti* witlinut one, or a Uhodian with one, or a Franciscan with whole 
nIioch cm liiii feet, or a Cruciferian with half-shoos on, will he not set 
the wlidle town into an uproar 1 /?u. There were lately in our 
iiei;;lihoiirho«Kl two women, whom one would take for persons of 
priid<'iice, and the ono miscnirricd, and the other fell into a fit on seeing 
a canon, wlio wuji a president of the nuns in a cloister not far distant, 
nppoiir out of diHini without a surplice under his gown. But the same 
women liiive freijueiitly seen those sort of cattle junkotting, singing 
and <l:inciii>;, to say no more, and their stomachs never so much as 
hcavrd at it. 

FL IN'rhA])» some allowance ought to be made for the sox. But I 
suppose you know PoIythreHius. lie was dangerously ill, his diatem« 
]>rr was a oonsuniiition. The physicians for a long time had persuaded 
him ti> eat e;:;;H aTid milk-meats, hut to no purpose. The bishop 
«•xliorted liiiu ((» do tlio like ; but he being a man of learning, and a 
liai'holor in divinity, seemed to resolve mtlier to die than to take the 
u'lvio» of eiilier of these ])hysicians. At last the doctors, and his 
frieiiils tn^i'ther, cctntrived to put the cheat upon him, making him a 
]Miti(iii (if oLTi^s and goats' milk, telling him it was juico of fdmonds. 
This he toi»k very freely, ami for several days together mended U(>on it, 
till a certain ui.\id told him tlic trick, u))on which he fell to vomiting 
of it up a;^ain. Hut the very same man that was so superstitious in 
relation to milk, had so little religion in him, that ho forswore a sum 
uf nioury that lie owe<I me, having got before an oj>portunitjr to tear 
the note of his liand that he had given mo ; ho forswore it, and I was 
oliIi«;od to sit down with the loss. J hit he took not the oath with so 
much difliculty, but that ho soonied to wish he had such complaints 
mad»' against him every day. What can l>c moro perverse than such a 
spirit ) lie sinned against the mind of tho church in not obeying the 
priest and the doctors. Ihit he whoso stomach wiis so weak in rela- 
tion to milk ha<l a conscience stroncj enough as to perjury. 

BhL, Tliis story brings to my mind what I hoard from a Dominican 
in a full auditory, who ujmn Kaster eve was setting out tho death of 
Christ, that he might temper tlie melancholincss of his subject by the 
plea.santne8s of his story. A certain young man had got a nun with 
child, and her groat belly discovered her fault. A jury of nuns were 
impannelled, and the lady abbess sat as judge of tho court. Evidence 
was given against her, the fact was too plain to admit of a denial ; 
she was obliged to plead the unavoidablcness of the crime, and defended 
the fact upon that consideration ; also transferring the blame to another, 
having recourse to tho Status Qualitatis, or if you will rather have 
it so, the Status Translationis. I was overcome, says she, by one that 
was too strong for me. Says the abbess, then you should have cried 
out. So I would, says the prisoner, had it not been a crime to make a 
noise in the dormitory. Whether this be a fable or not, it must be 
confessed there are a great many foolisher things than thii done. 

But now I will tell you what I have seen with my own eyea.^ The 
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niAii's name and place where he liyes shall be coDoealeil. There 
was a cousin of minCy a prior that was next in degree to the 
abbot of the Benedict ine Order, but of that sort that don't eat flesh, 
nnless it werd 6Ul uf'-ihe place they <^1 the great refectory; 
he was accounted a learned man, ana he was desirous to be so 
accounted, about fifty years of aga It was his daily practice to drink 
freely and live memly, and once eyery twelye days to go to the hot- 
houses, to sweat out the diseases of his reina Fi. Had he where- 
withal to liye at that rate % Bu, About six hundred florins a year. 
Fu Such a poyerty I myself would wish for. Bu» In short, with 
drinking and whoring he had brought himself into a consumption. 
The doctors had giyen him oyer ; the abbot oi*dered him to eat flesh, 
adding that terrible sentence, upon pain of disobedience; but he, 
though at the point of death, could scarce be brousht to taste flesh, 
though for many years he had had no ayersiou to flesh. 

FL A prior find an abbot well matched I I guess who they are, 
for I remember I haye heard the same story from their own mouths. 
Bu. Guess. FL Is not the abbot a lusty fat man, that has a sttini- 
mering in his speech ; and the prior a little man, but straight-bodied 
and long-yisaged f Bu, Tou haye guessed right. 

FL Well, now, I will make you amends; I will tell you what I 
saw with my own eyes but the other day, and what I was not only 
present at, but was in a manner the <ihief actor. There were two nuns 
that went to pay a yisit to some of their kinsfolks ; and when they 
came to the place, their man-senrant had left behind him their prayer- 
book, which was according to the custom of the order and place where 
they liycd. Good God I what a yexatious thing that was 1 They did 
not dare to go to supper before they had said their yespers, nor could 
they read in any book but their own ; and at the same time all the 
company was in great haste to go to supper ; the senrant runs back, 
and late at nigltt brings the book ; and by that time they had said 
their prayers, and got to supper, it was ten o'clock at night. Bu 
That IS not much to be found fault with hitherto. FL You haye 
heard but one nart of the story yet. At supper the nuns began to 
grow merry with wine ; they laughed, and joked, and kissed, and not 
oyer-modestly neither, till you could hardly hear what was said for the 
noise they made ; but nobody used more freedom than those two yir- 
gins that would not go to supper before they had said their prayers. 
After supper there was dancing, singing of lasciyious sonss, and such 
doings I am ashamed to speak of, insomuch that I am mnck afraid that 
night hardly passed yery honestly j. if it did, the wanton plays, nods, 
Mfkd kisses deceiyed me. 

Bu, I do not blame the nuns for this so much as the priests 
that look after them ; but, come on, I will giyo you story for story, or 
rather a history that I myself was an eye-witness oC A little while 
since there were some persons sent to prison for baking bread on 
a Sunday, though at the same time they wanted it. Inde^, I do not 
blame the deed, but I do the punishment. A little after, being Palm 
Sunday, I had occasion to go to the next street, and being there about 
four o'clock in the afternoon, I saw a siffht, I cannot well tell whether 
I shall call it ridiculous or wretched. I scarce belieye any bacchanals 
•ytr had so much lewdness in them ) «oiiie wers so drank they reeled 
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tn and fro, liko a ship tossctl by tlio waves, being without a rudder; 
(•thiT!) wrro s(i|iiiorting ono so drunk he couhl not go, and hardly able 
to Ktaiid tliciiiKflvt'fl; othrni fell duwn, and could scarce get up again ; 
si>mp w(>rt> crowned with loaves of oak. FL Vine leaves and wands 
wouM li:ivo lii>titt«'(l tlioin brtter. //u. The senior of them, acting the 
I>art of Siltinns, waa carridl like a pnck upon men's shoulders, after the 
nianiKT thry r.irry a dead coqisc, with his feet foremost, but with his 
fiuv (liiwiiwariU, Irst lio should be choked with his own vomit, vomit- 
in;; pli-iitifiilly «iown till* heels of those that carried hindmost ; and as 
to tlif 1irnr<i.<<, thfTo was not a sober man amongst them. They went 
nion;: l:iii<:}iin;:, Imt after such a manner that you might perceive they 
li.id ]i>st tiii-ir Kriisoti. In short, they were all mad; and in this pickle 
(li<>y ni.'iilc iL cMvalcndn into the city in the day-tima Fu How came 
tl.fv to l»> ;i]i so in.-id ? iiu. You must know, in the next town there 
wiiH wiiip sf>I«l souifthin;; chraper than in the city, so a parcel of boon 
comi>:\ni<>ns w«Mit thithiT, that tliey might attain the greater degree of 
inaihif^s for tho h'ssor sum of money; but though, indeed, they did 
Kjicnd tlio Ifss nionoy, thoy ^^ot tlie more maclnc^ss. If these men had 
but i.'i^ti'il an I'^ri;. thoy ^vould have been hauled to prison as if they had 
roiiniiitt<Ml ji.irrioido ; when, besitles their neglecting divine service and 
ovi'iiinu' prayi'i's u}>on so sacred a «lay, so much inteniporance was not 
only roniniittiMl with impunity, but nobody seemed to bo so much as 
(lispli asivl at it. 

Fi. Milt tliat vou may not Avondcr so much at that, in the midst of 
llio citii's, :in(l in alohoiisf^s next to the churches, upon the most solemn ' 
)it>liilays. there was drinking, sinking, dancing, fighting, with such a 
noise anil tumult, that divine service could not be performed, nor one 
wi>rd heard that the parson said ; but if the same men had set a stitch 
in a slioe. or eat pork on a Friday, they would have been severely 
liandled. Thonirli the TA»nrH day was instituted chielly for this end, 
tl.at they iiili^ht he at leis\ire to attend to the doctrine of tho gospel; 
and tlientnre it was forbid to mend shoes, that they might have leisure 
to trim their souls. Hut is not tliis a strange perverting of judgment) 
////. A ppidi^ious «me. 

/v. When-as then? are two things in the ordering a fast — the one 
al)stinenee from meat, an«l the other the choice of it — there ia scarce 
anyhtxiy ii^norjint that tho first is either a divine command, or very 
near it ; but the other not only Innnan, but also in a manner opposite 
to the apoHtles' real doctrine. However we excuse it, nevertheless, by 
a preposterous judgment in ooninion, it is no crime to eat a supper, but 
to taste a bit of meat I hat is forbidden by man, but permitted by God, . 
and also by the aposth's, this is a cnjntal crime. Fasts, though it is \ 
not certain they were commanded by the apostles, yet. they are recom- ) 
mended in th«?ir exainjdos and epistles. But tjjc forbidding the eating a 
of moats that (Jod has Tna«le to be eaten with thanksijiving, if we were i 
to dofi'nd that before St. Paul as a judge, to what sliifts should we be J 
driven? And yet, almost all the world over, men eat plentifully, and 
nol)ody is offended at it; but if a sick man taste a bit of a chicken, the 
whole Christian religion is in danger. In England the common 
people have a supper every other day, in Lent time, and nobody 
wonders at it ; but if a man at death's door in a fever should 
sup a little chicken broth, it is accounted a crime worse than sacrilege. 
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Among tbe same persons in Lent time, than which there is nothing of 

f eater antiquity, nor more religiously observed among Christians, as 
have said before, they sup without any penalty ; but if you shall 
attempt to do the same, after Lent is over, on a Friday, nobody will 
heaa it ; if you uk ^^^ reason of it^ they will tell you it is the custom 
of the country. /They curse a man who, does not observe the custom of 
the country, andyet they forgiye themselves the neglect of the ancient 
custom of the universal diurch.^ 

i^ 9e is not to be approved that without cause neglects the 
custom of the. country wherein he lives. Bu, No more do I blame 
them that cUvide Lent between God and their bellies ; but I find fault 
^with preposterous censuring in matters. FL Though the Lord's day 
was instituted in an esp^ial manner, that persons might meet together 
to hear the gospel preached, he that does not hear mass is looked upon 
as an abominable sinner, but he that neglects to hear a sermon, and 
pUys at ball in the time, is innocent. Bu, What a mighty crime is 
it accounted for any one to receive the sacrament» not having first 
washed his mouth, when at the same time they do not stick to take it 
with an unpurified mind, defiled with vile afiections ! How many 
priests are there that would die before they would participate the 
sacrament in a chalice and charger that has not been consecrated by a 
bishop, or in their every-day clothes 1 But among them all that are 
thus nice, how many do we see that are not at all afraid to come to 
the Lord's table drunk with the last night's debauch t How fearful 
are they lest they should touch the wafer with that part of the hand 
that has not been dipped in consecrated oil f Why are they not as 
religious in taking care that an unhallowed mind does not ofiend the 
Lord himself! We will not so much as touch a consecrated vessel, 
and think we have been guilty of a heinous offence, if we shall chance 
8o to do ; and yet, in the meantime, how unconcerned are we while we 
violate the living temples of the Holy Spirit I 

Fi. Human constitutions require that no bastard, lame, or one 
that hath but one eye, be admitted to any sacred function; how nice 
are we as to this point I But, in the meantime, unlearned, gamesters, 
drunkards, soldiers, and murderers are admitted everywhere. They 
tell us that the diseases of the mind lie not open to our view ; I do not 
speak t>f those things that are hidden, but of such as are more plain to 
be seeb than the deformity of the body. There are bishops, likewise, 
that have nothing as to their function to value themselves upon, but 
some sordid accomplishments. XhsUPJ^,?tpT«acJ^A^^ the 

chief dignity of a^bishon, this they make to give place to every soinclid 
Thing, vduchTh'ey would never do unless they were possessed with a 
preposterous judgment. He that shall profane a holy-day instituted by 
a buhop is hurried away to punishment ; but some great men, setting 
at nought the constitution of iK)pes and councils, and all their thunder- 
bolts, who hinder canonical elections, ravage the church lands, not ' 
sparing almshouses and hospitals erects by the alms of pious persons 
for the succour of the old, sick, and needy, think themselves CHiristians 
good enough if they do but wreak their ill-temper upon persons that 

* — KTlgutwe had belter let great men alone, and talk about salt 
ftih and flesh, FL I agree with you; lei ns return to fiwts akid flsh. 
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I havo }ipan1 Ray that the po]>o'8 laws do by name except boys, old 
iiii*n. and sick and weakly pereonsi, RUch as work hard, women with 
ohilil, K\i(*kii)^ children, and very [voor people. Jia, I have oflen 
lii*:ird tilt* saiiio. Fi. I have aUo hoard a very great divine, I think 
his naiiit' ih tScrRon, Ray further, if there be any other case of equal 
wri;;]it with thoMe which the i>ope'a lawa except by name, the foroe of 
till' pr<-o«'pt •{ivt'R way in like manner. For there ar« |>eculiar habits of 
bifly whicii riMider the want of some thin;;^ more material than an 
eviiitMit ilisi'asp ; and there are distempers that do not appear that are 
nu>rf dan;;i'nMis than those that do, therefore he that is acquainted 
with his own constitution has no need to consult a priest; even as 
infimts d<i n>>t, because their circumstances exempt them from the law. 
And, thtTcfons they that obli«;o boys, or ver^ old men, or persons 
iithrrwise weak, to fast, commit a double sin; first, against brotherly 
charity, and socondly aj^inst tlie very intention of the pope, who 
wouM not involve them in a law the observation of which would be 
pcrniiMous to thrm. . — i 

Wliatsoovrr Cliriat has onlered, Ho has ordained for the health of» I 
hodv^ind niind both ; neither does any {lopo claim to himself such a 
|mT\\m r, as by any constitution of hi.s, to brin^ any person into danger 
of lite: as Hiippose that any perstm by not eating in the evening should 
not nst at ni^^ht, and so for want of sleep be in danger of growing 
liu'lit Iieath'il. lie is a murderer Inith against the sense of the church and 
t!ie will of Ctod. rrincoH, as oft as it suits with their conveniency, 
]MiMish nn edict threatening with a capital puuiMliment. How far 
tlieir pow<*r extends 1 will not detenuino ; but this 1 will venture 
to ^ay, th(*y would act more safely if they did not inflict death for any 
otlier causes than kucIi as are ex]>ressed in the Holy Scriptures. In 
tliin;:s blanieworlliy. thi^ Lord dehorts from going to iho extremity of 
the limits, as in the cas.i of perjury, forbidding to swear at all; in 
murder, forbidiiing to be an^ry, we by a human constitution force 
pi'rsons upon the extreme crime of lioniicide, which we call necessity. 
Nay, as oil as a jmdiahle cause appearR, it is a duty of charity of our 
own accord to exlitu't our nei^hlKiur to those things that thu weakness 
of liis body retpiircs; an«l if there be no apparent cause, yet it is the 
duty of C'liristian charity kindly to RU])pose it may bo done with a goo<l 
intention, unless it carries along with it a manifest contempt of tlie 
church. 

A profane ma;^istratc very justly punishes those that eat contu- 
maciously and Rcditiously; but what every one shall cat in his own 
house is rather the business of a physician than a magistrate. Upon 
which account, if any person shall be so wicked as to cause any dis- 
onlor, they are guilty of sedition, and not the person that consults his 
own liealth and breaks no hiw, neither of God nor man. In this the 
authority of the pope is niisapplied; it is absurd to pretend the 
authority of ])opes in this case, who rrc persons of so much humanity 
that if they did but know a gofxl reason for it they would of their own 
accord invite them to those things that are for their health, and defend 
them by dispensations against the slanders of all persons ; and besides, 
throughout Italy they permit flesh to bo sold in certain markets for the 
sake of the health of such persons as are not comprohended in that 
law. Besides, I have heard divines that havo not been precise iu their 
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aermons saj, Do not be afraid at sapper-time to eat a piece of bread, 
or drink a pint of wine or ale, to support the weakness of the body. 
If thej take upon them the authority of indulging so that they will 
indulge a small supper to those that are in health, and that contrary to 
the ordinance of the church, which requires fasting, may they not per- 
mit not only a small supper but a pretty hearty one to such persons 
whose weakness requires \|b, and the popes themselres expressly declare 
that they approre it f If any one treats his body with severity it may 
be called seal, for every one knows his own constitution best ; but 
where is the piety and the charity of those persons that reduce a weak 
brother, wherein the spirit is willing but the flesh weak, even to death's 
door, or bringing him into a disease worse than death itself, against the 
law of nature, the law of Qod, and the sense and meaning of the law of 
the pope himself f 

Bu, What you mention brings to my mind what I saw myself 
about two years since. I believe you know Eros, an old man, about 
sixty years of age, a man of a very weakly constitution, who by a 
lingering illness, acute diseases, and hard studies, even enough to xill 
a horse, was brought to death*s door. This man, by some occult 
quality in nature, had from a child a great aversion to eatinff fish, and 
an inability to endure fasting, so that he never attempted l^em with- 
out imminent hazard of his life ; at last he obtained a dispensation from 
the pope to defend him against the malevolent tongues of some phari- 
saical spirits. He not long ago, upon the invitation of friends, goes to 
the dty EUeutheropolis, a city not at all like its name; it was then 
Lent time, and a day or two were devoted to the enjoyment of his 
friends. In the meantime fish was the common diet ; but he, lest he 
gave ofience to any person, though he had his necessity to justify him, 
as well as the pope s dispensation to bear him out, ate fish. He per- 
oeived his old distemper coming upon him, which was worse than 
death itself; so he prepares to take his leave of his friends and go 
home, being necessitated so to do unless he would lie sick there. 

8ome there suspecting that he was in such haste to go because he 
could not bear to eat fish, got Glaucoplutus, a very learned man, and a 
chief magistrate in that province, to invite him to breakfast Eros 
being quite tired with company, which he could not avoid in a public 
inn, consented to go, but upon this condition, that he should make no 
provision but a couple of eggs, which he would eat standing, and im- 
mediately take horse and be gone. He was promised it should be as 
he desired ; but when he comes, there was a fowl provided. Eros, 
taking it ill, tasted nothing but the eggs, and rising from table took 
horse, some learned men bearing him company part of the way. But, 
however, it came about, the smell of the fowl got into the noses of some 
sycophants, and there was as great a noise in the dty as if ten men had 
been murdered; nor was the noise con^ped theroi but was carried to 
other places two days^ Journey o% and, as is usual, still gained by 
carrying ; adding, that if Eros had not got away, he had been carried 
before the justice, which, though that was fitlse, yet true it was that 
Glaucoplutus was obliged to give the maffistrate satLs&otion. But 
now, considering the circumstances of Eros, nad he ate flesh in public, 
who could justly have been offended at it t And yet in the same city 
iJl Lent time, but especially on holy-days, they drink till they Me mad, 
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biwi, (i.inro, fi^ht, pUv At dico at tbe church-door, so that yoa eanncii 
h»*ar what tho [Kinmn sayii when he ia pn^aching ; and this is no offence, 
/v. A won«l»'rliil jierversity of judgment ! 

Hh. I will t«*ll you anoth»?r Bt4»ry not much unlike this. It is now 
nImriHt two y4>iini Hiiice the aami* £rc>s went for the sake of his health 
t<i Fi'n-fnti:i. niul I, nut of civility, bore him company. He went to 
(in olil tVi'-ipl':: house who had pven him fre<|uent invitations by 
I<-tttr«. ilf wti.s a j;i'eat man and one of the pillars of the church. 
Wlii'd tlit'v oHini* to t'uting (tf tisih, Erus began to bo in hia old condi- 
tion ; a wImi]i> tn>op of di.st4*ni|ioni were coming u]>on him — a fever, 
K«'vrri' li<Mii:irlir, vomiting, and the stone. Uis landlord, though he 
h:iw his triiMpl in this dan^iT, did not dare to give him a bit of flesh- 
n\p:it. lUit w)iy7 he tuiw a gn*at many reasons that he might do it ; 
lio vi\%' liki'wisc \\\\* popr*'ti liconco; but he was afraid o f publ i c cens ure. 
an'l the tlJNfasi' h:ul gnjwn so fur u|K)n him that thenlt was in vainlo 
givi» it liiiii. 

/**. Wliril flid KroH do? I know the man's temper; he would 
S'^nn^r <ii<' ilian hi* injurious to his friiMul. Ru. He shut himself u[f 
in ii i'li.-iinlMT, iiu«l livt'il thrre d.ivK after liis own manner; his dinner 
w.iH tint* !>::::. iiiid hi8 drink wattT and sugar boiled. As soon as his 
f;vir \*r\s ;il»ai'*«l he took horsf, carrying provision alon;^ with him. 
/v. Wiiiit was it ? Jin. Almond milk in a liottle, and dried grajies 
in his portniantoiiu. WJumi he camo homo the stone seized him, and 
}i.' lay liy it f«»r a whole month. Ihit for all this, after he was gone, 
tlior»» w.i.s a v.TV liot bvit a false roi>ort of eating flcsli followed him, 
>%iiirli naf'lii'ii as far as IViriR, and a great many notorious lies told 
aliniir if. What remedy <lo you think pi'oiier for such ofiencesi FL 
I wo\i]il linve rveiylM>dy oinjity their c]iamber-[K)ts uj^on their heads, 
and if tliey liajipen to meet tliem in the street, to stop their noses 
wliiU' tlit'v ;;<) by tliem, that they may be brought to a souse of their 
madiii-ss. 

Ilu. I tliink truly the divines oni^ht to write sharply against such 
pliarisaical iiiipitty. lt\it what is your opinion of his landlord? FL 
rn-st-enis tf» I'e a\Vry prudent man, who knows fi*om what frivolous 
causes tlio people exeite suoli dismal tragedies. lUi, This may indeed 
bo the eileot of jirudence, and we may interpret the good man's timor- 
ousness as favourably as may be; but how many are there who in the 
like case sufVer their brother to die, and pretend a cautiousness to act 
ai«ainst the usa;;e of the church and to the otfencc of the people, 
but have no fear upon them of acting to the otfencc of the i>eople in 
livin<^ a life piiblieiy seandalons in rioting, whoring, luxury, and idle- 
ness, in the hi;;lie.st contempt of religion, in rajiine, simony, and 
chciiting ? Fi. There are too many 8uch; that which they call piety 
is nothing but a barbarous and imiuous cruelty. But yet methinks 
they seem to be moro cruel who do not leave a man in danger occa- 
sionally, but invent daTigers for him, and force many into them as into 
a trap, into manifest danger of both body and soul, especially having 
no authority for it. liu, I wait to hear what you have to say. 

FL About thirty years ago I lived at Paris, in the college called 
Vinegar College. Bu, That is a name of wisdom. But what say 
you? did a salt-fishmonger dwell in that sour college) No wonder 
then he is so acute a disputant in questions in divinity; for as I hear/ 
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tlie vmy walls there teach divinitj. FL Tda saj very right; but as for 
me, I brought nothing out of it but mj bodj full of gross humours, 
and roj clothes full of lice. But to go on as I began : At that time 
one John Standonius was president, a man whose temper you would 
not mis] ike, and whose qualifications you would covet; for as I 
remember, in his youth, when he was very poor himself, he was 
Tery charitable, and that is much to be commended; and if he had 
«Ull supplied the necessities of young persons as he found them 
materials for going on with their studies, he would not have had so 
much roonciy to have spent lavishly, but would have done praise- 
worthily. But what with lying hani, by bad and spare diet, late and 
hard studies, within one year's space, of many young men of a good 
genius, and very hopeful, some he killed, others he blinded, others he 
made run distracted, and others he brought into the leprosy, some of 
whom I know very well ; and, in short, not one of them but what was 
in danger by him. Was not this cruelty against one's neighbour 1 
Keither did this content him, but adding a cloak and cowl, he took 
away the eating of flesh altogether, and transplanted such plants as 
those into far distant countries. So that if every one should g^ve 
themselves such a liberty as he did himself, their followers would over- 
spread the whole (ace of the earth. 

If monasteries had their rise from such beginnings as these, what 
danger are not ouly popes, but kings themselves in ! It is a pious 
thing to glory in the conversion of a neighbour to piety; but to seek 
for glory in a dress or diet is pharisaioBil. To supply the want of a 
neighbour is a part of piety; to take care that the liberality of good 
men be not converted to luxury is discipline; but to drive a brother 
into distempers, madness, and death is cruelty, is murdering him. 
The intention of murder may, indeed, be wanting, but murder it is. 
Perhaps some will say, nobody forces them into this kind of life ; they 
come into it voluntarily, they beg to be admitted, and they are at liberty 
to go away when they are weary of it; but this is a cruel answer. Is 
it to be thought that young men can tell better what is ffood for them 
than men of learning, experience, and age 1 A man might thus excuse 
bimself to a wolf that had drawn him into a trap, when he was almost 
fitmished with hunger. But can he that sets unwholesome and poison- 
ous food before a man that is ready to gnaw his flesh for hunger so 
excuse himself to him when he is perishing, by saying. Nobody forced 
you to eat it, you devoured what was set before you. willingly and 
eagerly t May he not justly answer him. You have not given me food, 
but poison 1 Necessity is very prevalent, hunger is very sharp; there- 
fore let them forbear to use these plausible excuses. They were, 
indeed, at liberty to let it alone; but whosoever uses such engines 
uses force. 

Neither did this cruelty only destroy mean persons, but many 
gentlemen's, sons too, and spoiled many a hopeful genius. It is, indeed, 
the part of a father to hold in youth that is apt to grow lascivious by 
restraint. But in the very depth of winter, here is a morsel of bread 
given them when they ask for their commons ; and as for their drink, 
they must draw that out of a well that giyes bad water, unwholesome 
of itself if it were not made the worm by the ooldness of the morning. 
I bare known many that were brought to snoh an ill state of healUi 
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Uiat tlipy liave never got over it to tliis daj. There were chambers on 
n ;;rouiii*l tliKir, and rotten plnistcr, thev stood near a stinking houso of 
oflico, in wliich none over dwelt but he cither got his death or some 
grioxoiiH di5itoiii|H*r. I sliall say nothing of the unmerciful whippings, 
even of iniiocont fiersons. This they say is to break their fierceness, 
fur HO they call a spritely genius; and therefore they must cow their 
Rpirils, to iiiako them more humble in the monasteries. Nor shall I 
take notice how many rotten eggs were eaten, nor how much sour 
wine wnH drank. Perhaps these things maj be mended now; but, 
howcvov, it is too lato for those that are dead already, or carry about 
an iiifocttMl carcase. 

Nor do 1 mention tliesc things because I have any ill will to thc^. 
co11r<;o, but I tliouglit it worth wliilc to give this monition, lest humsnT) 
severity kIumiM mar inex]HTienced and tender age nnder tlie pretencaJJ 
of n'lii^ioii. Ilnw much civility or true piety may 1)0 taught there at 
present 1 <)o not determine. If I could but s<>e that those that put on 
a cowl put oir nauglitinesM, I should exhort evcrybo<ly to wear one. | 
liut, besides, the spirit of a vigorous ago is not to be cowed for thi^ | 
Kort of lite; but the mind is to be formed for piety. I can scarce enter | 
into a (.'anhusian monnstery, but 1 find some fools and some madmen 
anion;^ (Iieni. Ibit it is time now, after so long a digression, to return 
ti» our tirst jiroposition. Bh. Wc lose nothing by the digression as 
lon^ as we liavo talked to the pur[K>se; but, perhaps, you have some- 
til in;; further to add concerning human constitutions. FL In my 
mind, he dof>s by no means observe a human constitution who neglects 
to do wli.'it he ainic<I at that ordained it. lie that u|K>n holy-dayi 
forbears working', and (hies not employ them in divino duties, profanes 
tlie day hy ne^^leotin;; to do that for which end it was ap|>ointed; 
therefore is on«» fjood wtirk forbidden that a better may be done. But 
now, as for those that leave their secular employ to go to junketting, 
whorini; ami drinkinp. fighting and gaming, they are guilty of a 
double profanatitin ot'it.. 

Jhi. It is my «»i»inir)n that the task of saying prayers was imposed 
upon priests anil monks for this i)ur|M)sc, that by this exercise they 
mi«^ht accustom themselves to lift up their hearts to God ; and yet lio 
that neglectR sayiiig his prayers is in danger to bo jmuished, but he 
that only muniblos over the words with his mouth, and docs not 
regard the meaning of tliem, nay, nor tiike pains so much as to learn 
the language they arc written in, without which ho cannot toll what 
tho sound meaueth, is accounted n good man by others, and he thinks 
himself such. Fi I know a gn»at many priests that look upon it a 
heinou3 sin to omit any j)art of their prayers, or by mistake to have 
said concerning tho Virgin ^lary when they should have said concern- 
ing St. Paul ; but tho same persons count it no crime to game, whore, 
and drink, though these things are forbidden both by the law of God 
and man. 

J5i*. Nay, I myself have known a great many that would sooner die 
than bo persuaded to take tho sacrament after they had chanced to taste 
a bit of food, or let a drop of water go down their tliroat while they 
were washing tb3ir mouths; yet the same persons will own that they 
have so much malice against some, that if they had an opportunity 
they would kill them; nor are they afraid with this temper of mind to 
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approach the Lord's table. FL That they take the sacrament fasting 
is a haman ordinance; but that thej Jaj aside wrath before they come 
to the Lord's table is a command of the Lord himself 

^ Bu, But then, again, how preposterously do we judge concerning 
perjury t He is accounted an infitmous person who swears he has paid 
a debt» when it is proved he has not But penury is not charged upon 
a priest who publicly lives unchastely, though he publicly profess a 
life of chastity. FL Why do you not tell this to the bishop s vicars, 
who swear before the altar that they have found all that they present 
to be entered into holy orders to be fit persons in age, learning, and 
manners; when for the most part there are scarce two or three that 
are tolerable, and most of them scarce fit to follow the plough 1 Bu. 
He is punished, that being provoked swears in a passion; but they 
that forswear themselves every three words they speak escape scot-free. 
Fi. But they do not swear from their hearta. Bu, By the same 
colourable pretence you may vindicate a man that kills another, saying, 
he did not do it in his heart. . Perjury is not lawfiil either in \itX or 
earnest; and it would make the crime the greater to kill a man in jest 

FL What if we should weigh the oaths princes take at their 
ooronation in the same scale t Su. These things, though indeed they 
are very serious matters, being done customarily, are not accounted 
perjuries. There is the same complaint concerning vows. The vow of 
matrimony is without doubt of divine right ; yet it is dissolved by 
entering into a monastic life of man's invention. And though there is 
no vow more religious than that of baptism, yet he that changes his 
habit or his place is sought after, apprehended, confined, and some- 
times put to death for the honour of the order, as though he had 
murdered his father; biit those whose lives are diametrically repugnant 
to their baptismal vows, in that they serve mammon, their bellies, and 
the pomps of this world, are in mighty esteem, are never charged with 
breaking their vow, nor upbraided, nor called apostates, but are reckoned 
good Christians. 

Bu, The common people have the like esteem of good and bad 
deeds, and the safeguard of virtue. What a scandal is it for a maid to 
be overcome 1 But a lying, slanderous tonffue» and a malicious, envious 
mind are greater crimes ; and where is it that a small theft is not 

Eunished more severely than adultenrt Nobody will willingly keep 
im company that has been accused of theft; but it is accounted a piece 
of Lonour to hold a familiarity with such as are drenched in adultery. 
Nobody will deign to marry a daughter to a hangman, who executes the 
law for a livelihood, and a judge does the same; but they have no 
aversion at all to the affinity of a soldier, who has run away from his 
parents, and listed himself a soldier for hire, and is defiled with all the 
rapes, thefts, sacrileges, murders, and other crimes, that used to be 
oommitted in their marches, camps, and retreato ; this may be taken 
for a son-in-law, and though he be worse than any hangman, a maid may 
love him dearly, and account him a noble personage. He that steals a 
litUe money must be hanged ; but they that cheat the public of their 
money and impoverish thousands by monopolies, extortions, and tricking 
and dieating are held in great esteem. FL They that poison one 
person are Ringed for it ; but they that poison a whole nation with 
mfisetioiis provisions go unpunished.- 
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Un. I know anmc inonka !W> mipcra titious tbat the/ think thom- 
Hi*lv««ji in the jnwa of tlio dovil, if by chance they are witliout their 
Hiiori'il voHtinpntn ; but they are not at all afraid of his claws while they 
are lyiii^, Kluiulrrin;;, dninkenin);, and acting maliciously. FL There 
;in* a <:ri*nt many such t4> be seen among private pci'sons, tbat cannot 
think their hnusi* safo from evil 8]»irits unless they have holy water, 
hfily h'uvos, and wax tapora ; but they are not afraid of them because 
CimI JH HO ofti'u oiTiMidi'd in them, and the devil served in them. Bu. 
How niiiiiy nro there who put more trust in the safeguard of the Virgin ^ 
Miiry. or St. Chii.Htophcr, than of Christ himself 1 They worship the 
nnitlKT with iin:i;;f's, candles, and songs, and offend Christ heinously by 
their impiouH livin;;. A mariner when in a storm is more ready to 
invoke St. Cliri.Mtopher, or some one or other of the saints, than Chri.st 
hiniHt'lf. And they think they have made the Virgin their friend, by 
hin;{ini: hor in tin* evening the little song. Salve re*jiaa, though they do 
not know what it \h they do sins ; when they have more reason to be 
lifniid that the Vir;;in should think they jeer her by their so singing, 
when tlie wlioln day and great jtart of the night is spent in obscens 
(liNcourNcs. (IrunkennesH anil such doings as arc not tit to bo mentioned. 

Fi. Ay, and so a soldier, when ho is about any dangerous enter- 
jiri.Me, is more reatly to remember George or B:u'bai'a than Christ*" 
Ami tlHMi^h tliero in no reverence more acceptable to the saints than • 
the itiututinn of their deeds, by which tliey have approved themselves 
til (Mirist, that is despised as much ns can l>e; and wo fancy that St. 
Anthony is iiii;;htily attached to us if wc keep some hogs consecrated 
to iiim, and havt3 him paintinl upon doors and walls with bis hog, his 
tire, and iiis bell ; and n^'vcr fear that which is more to be dreaded, lest 
he should look with an e\il eye u]H>n those houses, where those wickeil- 
ness(>.s reign that the hnly man always abhorred. Do we say over 
ro.sarieH and salutations to the holy Virgin ? we should rather recount 
t«) her the huuiiiiatinn of our ju'ido, the repressing our lusts, the forgiv- 
incj of injuries. The niotlier of Christ takes more deli,i;ht in such songs 
a.H those, and these are the oflices that oblige them both. 

Bu. A nian that is sirk is m<n'c ready to remember St. Rochus or 
Dionysius than Christ, the only health of mankind; and more than\ 
that, they that from tin? pulpit interpret the holy scrii>turcS| which 
n«me without the assistance t»f the Sjurit can rightly understand or 
jirotitably t<«ach — they choo.se rather to invoke the aid of the Virgin 
Mary than of Christ or hi.s Spirit. And he is suspected for a heretic"] 
that dares to mtitter a;;:ainst this custom, which they call laudable. But f 
the custom of the ancient fathers was much more laudable, such as 1 
Origon, liasil, Chrysostoni, Cyprian, Ambreso, Jerome, and Austin/ 
used, who often invoked (Mirist's Spirit, but never im]dorcd the aid ol • 
the Virgin, liut they arc not at all disple;iscd at them who have 
presumed to alttT so holy a custom, taken from the doctrine of Christ / 
and the a])0stles, and the examples of holy fathers. ' 

FL A great niany monks are ^guilty of such like eiTors, wh<K 
]»ersuade themselves that St. Benedict is mighYiIy af tdcTied tO'them if \ 
they wear his cowl and cloak ; though I do not believe he ever wore 1 
one so full of folds and tliat cost so much money ; and they are not / 
afraid of his anger, in that they do not imitate him in his life at all. ^ 

BtL He is a very good son of St Frands who docs not diilp^in ^ 
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f wemr an ash-coloured habit and a canras girdle ; but compare their 

( lives, and nothing can be more disagreeable : .1 speak of a great manj, 

\ but not of alL And this maj be carried through all orders and profes- 

I sions. A preposterous confidence springs firom an erroneous judgment, 

and firom them both, preposterous scancUls. Let but a Franciscan go 

out of doors with a leather girdle, if he has chanced to lose his rope, 

or an Augustine with a woollen one, or one that uses to wear a girdle 

y without one, what an abomination would it be accounted! What 

danger is there, that if some women should see this thej would mLscarry I 

And from such trifles as these, how is brotherly charity broke in upon I 

what bitter envyings, how virulent slanderings I The Lord exclaims 

against these in the gospel, and so does Paul vehemently, and so ought 

divines and preachers to da 

FL Inaeed they ought to do so; but there are a great many among 
them whose interest it is to have people, princes, and bishops such as 
they are themselves. And there are others again that have no more 
sense as to these things than the people themselves ; or if they do 
know better, they dissemble it, consulting their own bellies rather than 
the interest of Jesus Christ. And hence it comes to pass, that the, 
^^jpople being e vep^ where cpiroj^tedwi^^ are secure 

^bere there iF9imger, and femul whero there is none]*can sit down' 
satisfied where they should proceed, and go forward when they should 
return. And if a man attempt to bring any one oflf from these erroneous 
principles, presently they cry out sedition, as though it were sedition 
^r any one with better remedies to endeavour to correct a vicious habit 
of body, which an ignorant pretender to physic has for a long time 
nourished, and almost brought it to be natural. But it is time to lea ve off 
these com plainta^forjthere is no end of them. And if the people should 
k hear what discourse we have, we are in danger to have a new proverb 
1 nused upon us, that a salt-fishmonger and a butcher trouble their heads 
L, about such things. 

Bu. If they did, I would return this proverb upon them, Sapt 
eiiam esi oUtcr opportune loetUU, A little while ago I was talking of 
these things at the table, and as ill luck would have it, there sat a ragged, 
lousy, stem, old, withered, white-livered fellow ; he had scarce three 
hairs on his head, and whenever he opened his mouth he shut his eyes; 
they said he was a divine, and he called me a disciple of Antichrist, and 
* great many such like things. FL What did you do then 1 Did you 
say nothing f Bu. I wished him a drachm of sound judgment in his 
stuiking brain, if he had any. FL I should be glad, to hear the whole 
of that story. Bu. So you shall, if you will come and dine with me 
on Thursday next; you shall have a veal-pie for dinner, so tender 
baked that you may suck it through a quilL FL I will promise you 
I will eome ; if you will come and dine with me on Fridar» I will con* 
wiaee joa that we fishmongers do not live merely on stinkuig salt fish. 
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Mbl Where have you been, Ph»drus f What^ are you just come 
o«t of Tropbonitts's cave! FL What makes y<m adc me that question t 
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J/x. B*-cauv» jou look no horridlr mJ, ■our, and slovenly — in short, 
y>i 'ii liMt Kir.k at ali like what joii are called. Ph. If thej that 
\.x\** \^.'fu a Ion;; time in a smith's shop commonly have a dirty face, 
•i . you wi.r.<Irr t'(<at I that ha%'e been so many days with two friends 
\t,\\ WMH- ih.rk. «i\in;?. aD«i arv n<>w dead, should lo«>k a little more sad 
l':.:*r» I -.v-.i lo «i»». e«j»-ci%iiy when they were both of them my very 
•i> .«r fr;*r.<i-* • J/'i- Wiii.i an* they that you talk of I Ph, I suppose 
\'*\i ic :.<•«- it*"'T*** IU>aricu^. (ioii't you I Ma, I know him by name, 
a:.i i...kt lA all. I never saw his face. Ph, I know the other was 
«:.••;./ a <itr.»iij«*r tn vou ; his name was Cornelius Montioa. They 
vv-r** \p>*\\\ «•! t'(i*'m my {«articular friends, and had been so for many 
y» .ir*. 

.\f't It » .»'* npver my lr.t to be by where any one was dyins^. 
]'h \\\' i! \.\s li*>*'n minf^ Um* nfi«n. if I mi;;ht have had my wish. 
.\f I. \V.;i. ii'it \A fI*Mith Ro t*Triiil«« a thin:* as they ni.ike iti Ph, The 
u.iv t'l ;t !•« U'>r*^* than the tiiin;: itM^If, so that if a man could free his 
ih::. i :V":k «ii» t* rnir amI a[*|>rt*Ii^nsiMn of it, he would take away the 
w..r-* J irt •.!* jt. Aij'i. in .short, whAt.s«.H-v.r is tormenting either in. 
s;.k :.•■-- -r ir» «i-aih ifi'If is renJ^n^d much more easy by resignation 
t«» til»- '.v.;. -ff ;.m1 ; fur :i.«! t«uh».* sons»* of «leatli, when the .soul is de[iarting 
fr >rn \u»' i* • iv. I ain of riplnion tlu-v nro either whoUv insensible or the 
f.k<' i1t y !.^ '(••••- >:!i • Very iliili an«i stupid, lM>aiuse natuiv, before it comes 
t<i til it ]• •::.*. lays a^I*'«'p aii'i stuit*^tit'S all the scnfiible faculties. 

J/'i. \Vi> :ir«* iHirii without Rvnsc of pain as to ourselves^ Ph^ 
I'l.it w.' riT" ii«t i".rii witliuut [«ain to our mother. Ma. Why might 
wi* lint lii» ^1.? why wnviLl (.f(Kl make doath so full of pain? Ph, He 
wa-i pl<a>< •! t'l ni.kk'- birth ]>ainful and dan:;crous to tho mother to 
i:i:ik<* til».' rlilM tiin ihan^r to litT, and death formidable to mankind, to 
ih-u-T li.i-ui fr'«rii liyiii;: vi(.lfnt hauils upon theiiiselves; for when we see 
S'l liiaiiy Ti. ikr aw.iy tliciiisflvrs as the case stands, what do you think 
til* y wr.Miiii li.i if 4i*atlt had no terror in it 7 As often as a servant or 
a sMt i.-i «.''rprt»'.!, iir a woman iH afi>;rv at her husband, anything is 
l"*t, or uTivtliin;,' ;:'n''s cros.s. men would presently repair to halters, 
sW'.nU. rivir.H, pn-'Mpuvs, or i>nisons. Now tlio bittorucss of death 
inak."» Ill put. a ;:r«-.a''r value ujion life, esiM^cially sinoo tho dead are 
o,it of tin* narli of tho doctor. Although, as we are not all born alike, 
so wi; do iif»t, all ili»' alike — some die suddenly, others pine away with a 
laij;:uisliini,' illii«*^s; those tliat are Hfi/ed with a lotiiarrjy and such as 
arc Htuii'^ by an asp are, as it wim'i«. cast into a sound bleep, and die 
withnut any soiisf of pain. I have made tliis observation that there is 
no drath wt painful )jut a man may bear it by resolution. 

Ma. ISiit whicii of tlit-in bon; hi» death the most like a Christian? 
Ph. Why, truly, in my opinion, George died the most like a man of 
honour. Ma. Whv, then, is th(*re any sense of ambition when a man 
comus to tliat point 7 PU. I never saw two people make such different 
ends. If you will give me the hearing I will tell you what end each 
of them mtide, and you shall judge which of them a Christian would 
choose to make. Ma. Give you tho hearing! Xay, I desire you will 
not think much of tho trouble, for I have the greatest mind in the 
world to hef.r it. Ph. Well, then, you shall first hear how George 
died. As soon as ever the certain symptoms of death appeared the 
physicians who had attended upon him during his sickness, saying 
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never a word of the despair they had of his life, demanded their fees. 
Ma, How manj doctors had het Ph, Scmetimes ten, sometimes 
twelve, bnt never nnder six. Ma, Enough, in conscience, to have done 
the business of a man in perfect health. ' Fh, As soon as ever they 
bad got their money they privately hinted to some of his near relations 
that his death was near at hand, and that they should take care of the 
good of his soul, for there was no hope of his recovery ; and this was 
handsomely intimated by some of his particular friends to the sick man 
himself, desiring him that he would commit the care of his body to 
God, and only mind those things that related to a happy exit out of 
this world. 

Geoi^, hearing this, looked wonderful sourly at the physicians, 
taking it very heinously that they should leave him now in his distress. 
They told him that physicians were but men, and not gods, and that 
they had done what art could do, but there was no physic would 
avail against iate, and so went into the next chamber. Ma. What 
did they stay for after they were paidt Ph, They were not yet 
agreed upon the distemper : one would have it to be a dropsy, another i 
a tympany, another an invposthume in the guts, every man of them 
would have it to be a different disease, and this dispute they were very 
hot upon all the time he was sick. J/o. The patient had a blessed 
time of it all this while. Ph, And to decide tnis controversy, they 
desired by his wife that the body might be opened, which would be for 
his honour, being a thing very usual among persons of quality, and 
very beneficial to a great many others, and that it would add to the 
bulk of his merits; and lastly, they promised they would purchase 
thirty masses at their own charge for the good of his soul. It was a 
hard matter to bring him to it; but at last, by the importunities and 
fair words of his wife and near relations, he was brought to consent to 
it ; and this being done the consultation was dissolved, for they say it 
is not convenient that physicians, whose Sbsiness it is to preserve life, 
should be spectators of their patients' death, or present at their 
funeraL 

By and by Bernardino was sent for to take his confession, who is, 
you know, a very reverend man, and warden of the Franciscans. His 
confession was scarce over, but there was a whole houseful of the four 
orders of begging friars, as they are called. . Ma, What, so many 
vultures to one carcase f Ph, And now the parish priest was called 
to give him the extreme unction and the sacrament of the eucharist. 
Ma, That was very religiously done. Ph, But there had like to have 
been a very bloody fray between the |)arish priest and the monks, 
i/a.' What, at the sick man's bedside! Ph, Nay, and Christ himself 
looking on too. Mck, "Prhj, what was the occasion of so sudden a . 
hnrly-burly 1 Ph, The parson of the parish, so soon as ever he found 
the sick man had confessed to the Franciscan, did point blank refuse 
to give him either the extreme unction, the eucharist, or afford him a 
burial, unless he heard his confession with his own ears. He said he 
was the parson of the parish, and that he was accountable for his own 
llodcy and that he could not do it unless he was acquainted with the 
■ecreta of his conscience. i^iok And don't you think he was in the 
t^t f Ph, Why, indeed, they did not think so, for they all fell upon 
lin^ eapeeially Bernardina and Yinoent the Dominioan. Ma, What 
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b»d itivj to ttfl Pk. Th«]r nttled off the pftnoa lonndlj^, okUinK 
him UB, ajid one fitter to be r pastor of awine thiia men'a Bonis. I, 
n^ ■ Tiucent, un k bMthelor of diTinitjr, u)d am ahortlj to be lioeiuecl 
and talce mjr degree of doctor, and yon can acaree read the collect, you 
are to far from being fit to dive into the ■ecrets of a man'a oonaoienoa. 
But if 70U hare aneh an itch of ciirioeitj, go home and inoniro into 
the privaciee of your concubine and baatarda And a great deal more 
of such atuff, that I am ashamed to mention. 

Ma, And did he u,j nothing to all thial PK Nothing, do joa 
B«7 1 Nerer was anj man so nettled. I, aaTS he, will make a bettor 
bachelor than jrou of a beanatalk; as for jour mastera, Dominic and 
Francis, pray, where did thejeTerleamAriatotle'aphiloeophT, the argu- 
ments of Thomaa, or the apeculationa of Sootua t Where did tbej take 
their degree of bacheloral Yon have crept into a credulona world, a 
company of mean wretches, though some, I mast oonfess, were derout 
and learned. You nested at first in fields and villages, and thenoe 
anon you tntnaplanted jourselTes into opulent oltlea, and none but ths 
best part of them neither would content jou. Your businesa lay the^ 
only in places that could not maintain a pastor, but now, forsooth, 
none bub great men's houses will serve your turn. You boost much 
of your being prieats, but your privileges are not worth a rush, unleaa 
in the absence of the bishop, pastor, or his curate. Not a man of you 
shall ever come into m; pul))it, 1 will assure yon, as long as I am 
pastor. It is true I am no bachelor, no more was St. Martin, and yet 
he discharged the office of a bishop for all that. If I hare not so much 
learning as I should, I will nerer come a begging to yon for iL Do 
you think the world is so stupid as to thinlc the holiness of Dominio 
and Francis ia entailed upon the habit 1 la it any businesa of yours 
what 1 do at my own house t It is very well known in the world what 
yon do in your cella, and how you handle your holy virgins. Nobody 
is ignorant that you make those rich men's houses you frequent ao 
better than they should b& 

For the rest, Marcolphus, you mnat excnse roe, it ia too fi>ul to b« 
told ; but in truth he handled the reverend fathers very scurvily ; and 
there had been no end of it if George had not held up his hand in 
token he had something to say, and it was with much ado that tho 
storm was laid at lost, though but for a little while. Then says th* 
sick man. Peace he among you, I will confess myself over again to yon, 
Mr. Parson ; and as for the charge of tolling the bell, my funeral-ntes, 
my monument and burial, they shall all be paid down to you befors 
you go out of the house ; I will take order tliat you shall hav« no 
cause to complain. Ma. Did the i>arsou refuse this fair proposal t 
P/i. He did not absolutely refuse it, but he muttered somethinK to 
himself about confession ; but he remitted it at lost, and told &em 
there was no need of troubling the patient or the priest with the 
same things over again ; but if he had confessed to me m time, said he, 
perhaps he would have made his will upon better conditions ; hut if it 
be not as it should be, you must now look to it This equity of tha 
sick man vexed the monka lo thfe heart, who thought very roach that 
any part of the booty should go to the paraon of the parish. Sut npoa 
my intercession the matter was composed ; the parson gave the n^ 
man the unatlon and the sacrament, received hia daei, and want kw%j. 
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21a. Well, now, eorUinl}r a calm followed this itonn, did there not T 
Pk. 80 fitr frma it, tlut thii stomi wu no sooner lud than a worse 
followed. Jfo. TTpon what ground, prajt Ph. I will tell jaa. 
Tfasre wera fonr onlen of b«t^;ing firian in the houie already, and 
now in oomea a fifth of croaa-bearers, against which all the other four 
Olden liM np in a iaranlt, as illegitimate and apuriona, uTing, Where 
did jon ever see a wasgon with five wheels t or with what uoe would 
th«]r reekoa more oruen of mendicants than there were cTangeliatat 
At this rate ;• maj eren as well call in all the beggars to you from 
the biidgM and oroaa-wBTS. Ma. What reply toads the cross-bearers 
to Uiis t Pk. They aaked them how the waggon of the church went 
befbra there were any mendicants at alii and so aHer that, when there 
was bnt one order, and then again when there were three 1 As for the 
number of the OTangeliata, say they, it has no more affinity with our 
orden than with the die for having on every side four angles. Pray, 
who brought the Augustine* or Oarmelites into the order I When did 
Austin or Elias go a Ix^gingl for they make them to be principals 
of thmr order. These and a great deal more ther thundered out 
▼i<4ratly; but being- overpowerad with nnmbers of the four orders, 
they could not stand the charge, but were forced to quit the ground, . 
but threatening them with dreadfiil things. 

Ma. Well, bat I hope all was quiet now, Pk. Kay, not so, for 
this confederacy against the fifth order was come almost to daggers 
drawing ; the Franciscan and Dominican would not allow the Augus- 
tinea and Ckrmelites to be true mendicants, but bastards and sup- 
podtitious. This contention rose to that height, that I was afraid it 
would have come to blowa Ma. And could the sick man endure all 
tbisi Ph. They were not in his bed-chamber now, but in a. court, 
that joined to it, but so that he oould bear every word they said ; for 
there was no whispering, believe me, but they very fairly exercised 
their lungs. Besides, men, as you know, are quicker of hearing than 
ordinarr in sickness. Ma. But what was the end of this dispute t 
Pk Why, the sick man sent them word by his wife that if they would 
but bold their tonEoes a little he would set all to rights ; and therefore 
desired that the Augustines and Carmelites should go away for the 
present, and that they should be no l<»erB by it, for they should have 
the sameportion of meat sent them home that those had that staid 
there. He gave direction that all the five orders should assist at his 
funeral, and that every one of them should have an equal share of 
money ; bnt that they should not all be set (down) at the common 
tabl^ lest they should fsll together by the ears. 

Ma. The man understood eoonomy, I neroeive, that had the skill 
to eompose so many differences, even upon his death-bed. Pk Phoo; 
Iw had been an officer in the army for many years, where such sort of 
Bratinies are common among the soldiers. Ma. Had he a great estato I 
Pk, A veiT great one. Ma But ill-gotten, perhaps, as is common, by 
lapjae, aaoilege, and extortion. Pk Ind^ officers commonly do 
■c^ and I will not swear for him that be was a jot better than his 
BM^boon, But if I do not mistake the man, he made his fortune by 
Ua wit, rather than by downright violence. Ma After what.mannert 
fk. He naderstood arithmetio very well. Ma. And what of that t 
.TL What «f that I why, he vould rookon SO^OOO •oldien vbeo then 
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i^ pkT mX iaat mft the cbvr^^oor, so thik* jm cumK 
sftepuMmTB vkcAkekpoBM^in^; ud th» is bo ofin» 
AL A v-oBOerfk; perwnitT of jmd g » m t ! 

^ik I viU teil To« maotkcr stofy not M«cL unlike thk. ItiiMV 
mlsHK tvo Tfus uee Um wmmm Eras went lor the sake oTluskmllk 
v> F«rre£ua^ «ad I. o«t of cxTilhr, bore kia eompuij. He vcnl to 
aa o^a ^;^^': mvk vko kid given kim fireqnent inTitalmi I7 
>«s«x«. He va> » greet men end one oi tke piUan of the ckvick 
W'a«a tl«T cmae u> eoing of fiih, Eros began to be in kis eld coodi- 
ti'L-c -. a vh<M troop of dirtfinpfri were coming upon *>»— — e fefet; 
lerere freadiMe. Tomiung. end the etoneL His leLndkxd, thoegk k 
Mv kis fr>ad in this denger, did not dnre to gi^e kim a bit of fah- 
meet. But vhjl he mw a great many rpi eeo iu tkat be mightdoit; 
he nv l;k««iie the p<>pe*8 lieenee; bet hewaa a&aid of pobiic cenieie , 
aad t^e diseafe had grovn so Ikr npon kiss tkat tken it was in wnls 
giTe it him. 

Fi, What did Eros dot I knov the man'a temper; he vosld 
looner die than be injurioos to his firiend. BfL. Ue shut himnrlf «(T 
in a chamber, aad lived three days after his own nuuiner; his dinner 
vas one eci;. and his drink water end sagar boilcxL As soon as bit 
f^Ter ^as abated he took horse, camring proTision along with hin. 
FL What was it 1 Bu. Almond milk in a bottle, and dried gn^ 
in his port man tean. When be came home the stone seised ktm^ and 
he lar bj it for a whole month. But for all this, sAer he was gone, 
there was a Terr hot bat a fdse reiMMt of eating fleak followed him, 
which reached as £sr as Paria» and a great manj notorioos lies told 
about it. What remedy do jon think proper for such ofleneesf Fi 
I would hare ererrbodj emptr their chamber-pots upon their kead% 
and if ther hap{«en to meet them in the street^ to stop their noses 
while thej go br them, that thej maj be brought to a sense of their 
madness. 

^M. I think tnilr the divines ought to write sharply against such ^ 
Pharis aical impietv. But what is your opinion of his landlord f FL 
He seems lo"l)e~arvtry prudent man, who knows from what frivolous 
causes the people excite such dismal tragedies. Bu, This may indeed 
be the effect of prudence, and we may interpret the good man's timor- 
ousness as favourably as luay be; but how many are there who in the 
like case suffer their brother to die, and pretend a cautiousness to sot 
against the usage of the church and to the offence bf the people, 
but have no fear upon them of acting to the offence of the people in 
liring a life publicly scandalous in rioting, whoring, luxury, and idle- 
ness, in the highest contempt of religion, in ra]iine, simony, and 
cheating 1 FL There are too many such ; that which they call piety 
is nothing but a barbarous and impious cruelty. But yet methinks 
they seem to be more cruel who do not leave a man in danger occa- 
sionally, but invent dangers for him, and force many into them as into 
a trap, into manifest danger of both body and soul, especially baring 
no authority for it B^ I wait to hear what you have to say. 

Fi, About thirty years ago I lived at Paris, in the college called 
Vinegar College. Bu. That is a name of wisdom. But what say 
you! did a salt-fishmonger dwell in that sour college f No wonder 
^«a he is so acute a disputant in questions in divinity; for as I kear/ 
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should go entira to the dtuater. And then Benutnline wu to have one 
twolfth, And Ymcent uiotfaer ; a half ahKre to tht) Cwtbuiiaiu, for the 
eommnnion of the good worka of the whole order. The remainiug 
twdilh *nd moietr was to be dUtributod among auoh prirate poor as 
Bemardine and Tisoent should think worthy of the charity. Ma. It 
«oold bare boon moro kwjer-lihe to have Mid qua» vtl gutu, instead 
of fHMOnlj. 

n. n* teetAmeBt vaa i«ad, and the stipaUtioA ran in these 
«otds i'-Cleorge Balearict», doat tiion, being alive, and of lonnd and 
dnponng mind and memory, approve of thia testament, wbioh thou 
madeat long ainoe according to tbj own mind ) I approve it Is thia 
thjr hut and unchangeable willl It is. Doat thon constitute me and 
thia bachelor Vincent the execntors of this thj last will 1 I do ao. 
And then he was oommanded to subscribe it Ma. How could he 
"write when he was djingt Ph. Wbv, Bemardine guided bis hand. 
JVa. Whatdid hesabBcrOieT Ph. Whosoever shall attempt to violate 
thia teatwnent, xd».j h« incur the displeasure of 8t Fruicis and 8t 
Dominie. Jlfo. But were thej not airaid to have an action letlamenU 
. «nq^icMwi [of a forged wiU] brought against thum I Ph. That action 
does not take place in things dedicated to God, nor will an; man 
^rillinslv go to law in a suit with Him. When this was over the wife 
mnd children give the sick man their right bands, and swear to the 
observance of his directions. 

After thia they fell to treating of the funeral pomp, and there was 
A squabble about that too ; but it was carried at last tnat there should 
be nine out of every one of the five orders^ in honour of the five books 
of Moeea, and the nine choirs of angels { every order to csrry its proper 
croBB, and sing the funeral songs. To these, besides the kindred, there 
■hould be thirty torch-bearers hired, and all in niouruing, in memory 
of the thirty pieces of silver our Saviour was sold for ; and for honour's 
sake, twelve mourners to accompany them, as a number sacred to the 
«postolical order. That behind the bier should follow George's horse, 
»11 in mourning, with his head tied down to his knees in such a 
manner that be might seem to look upon the ground for his master. 
That the pall should be hung about with escutcheons, and that the 
body shonld be hud at the right hand of the high altar, in a marble 
tomb, some four feet from the ground, and he himself lying in effigy at 
length on the top of it, cut in the purest marble, all in armour from 
bead to foot To his helmet a crest, which was the' neck of an 
«Miocrotalus, and a shield upon his left arm, charged with three boars' 
beads or, in a field argent ; his sword by hie side, with a golden hilt, 
and a belt embroidered with gold and pearl, and golden spurs, he being 
ft knight of the Golden Order. That there should be a leopard at his 
ftet^ and an inscription on his tomb worthy of so great a man. His 
beaii he would have to be buried separately in St. Francis's chapel, 
and hb bowels he bequeathed to the parish, to be honourably interred 
in Onr lady's ohapeL 

Jfo. This was a noble funeral, but a dear on& Now, a cobbler at 
"Vmuoo should have as much honour done him, and with very little or 
isv diaigs at all ; the oompany gives him a handsome coffin, and they 
Imt* Banytimaa 600 monks, aJl in their habits, to attend one corpse. 
^L I htn Man it myself «ad oould not but laugh at the va&\^<t ^ 
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tlioM poor peopla. TbA fiJlen uul Unnsra mftroh in th« tah, the 
cobblers bnng up the rekr, 4Jid the monki mkralL la the bodj ; yon 
would have nud it had been a ohimer», if 70a had aeen it And Oeors* 
had this caution too^ that the Franraiicana and Dommioana ahoiild 
draw lota which ahonld go first at the fonerml, and after them the reat, 
that there might be no quarrelling for place. The paraon and clerk 
went in the loweat place (tnat ia, firat), for the monks would not endure 
it otherwise. Ma. I find Qeorge had akill in morvhailing of % core- 
monr as well aa an armjr. Ph. And it waa prorided that the funeral 
service, which was to be performed bj the pariah priest, ahould be per- 
formed with a oonoert of music, for the greater honour of the deoeaaed. 

While these and auch like thinga were doing, the patient waa 
seized with a conTulaion, which waa a certain token that he waa near 
bia end, so that the; were now come to the laat act. Jfw. Why, ia 
not all dona yet t Ph. Kow, the pope'a bull ia to be read, wherein 
he ia promised a full pardon of all hia sins, and an exemption from the 
fear of purgatory, and with a justification over and above of hia whole 
estate. Ma. What, of an estate got by rapine T Ph^ Oot by 
the law of arnia and fortune of war. But one Philip, a oivilian, hia 
wife'i brother, happened to be by at the reading of the bull, and took 
notioe of one passage that waa not as it should be, and raised a scruple 
upon it of its not being authentic. Jfo. It mi^bt very well have 
been let pass at this time, and no notice taken of it, if there had been 
any error, and the sick never the worso for it Ph. I am of your 
mind, and I will assure you it so wrought upon George, that it bad 
like to have cast him into deapair ; and u this case Vincent shewed 
himself a man indeed; he bid George be satisfied, for that he had aa 
atitbority to correct or supply any error or omission that might be in 
the bull. So that, says he, if this hull ahould deceive yon, tbia aoul of 
mine ahall stand engaged for thine, that thine ahall go to h^ven, or 
mine be damned. 

Ma. But will God accept of this way of changing toulat or, if h« 
does, is the pawn of Vincent's soul a sufficient security foo George's I 
What if Vincent's aoul should go to the devil, whether he ohvigea it or 
no I Ph. I only tell you matter of &ct It is certain that Vincent 
effected this by it, that the sick man was much comforted. By and by 
the covenants are read, by which the whole aociety promise to transfer 
to George the benefits of the works which were done by all the four 
orders, and bIho a liflh, that of the Carthusians. Ma. I should be 
afraid that such a weight would sink me to hell, if I were to carry it 
Ph. I speak of their good works only; for they bear dowq a soul that 
is about to fly to heaven no more than feathers do a bjrd. ^la. But 
who will they bequeath their evil works to then \ Ph. To.the 0«niiam 
soldiers of fortune, ifa. By what right t Ph, By goapel right; for, 
" to him that has shall ba given." And then was read ove^ how many 
massea and psalms were to. accompany the soul of the deoeaaed, a^d 
there was a vast number of them. After this, hia confeasion waa 
repeated, and they gave him theiir benediction. 

Ma. And «o he died T Ph. Not yet They laid a mat upon the 
ground, rolled np at one end in the form of a pillow. Ma. Woll, aad 
what ia to bo done now t Ph. They strewed ashes upon it, but voy 
thin, and there they Udd tli« siek ma&'a, \»t>Aj ; and u^ao t^n' ooniQ* 
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cnt«d a Francnsovi'B «wt with prayen utd faol; mter, uid that they 
laid over hito, and & oowl oniler nis head (for there was no pntting it on 
then), and hia pardon and the coTcnanti with it Ma. This is a new 
Way of djing. Pk. But the; affirm that the devil has no power over 
AoM that die in thia manner ; for so ther say St. Martin and St. 
Frauds and othera died. Ma. But their holy lives were correspon- 
dest to their deatha Bnt, prithes, what followed 1 Ph. They then 
tor«se&ted the sick man with a crurafix and a wax candl& Upon the 
holding out the cracifix, says the siqk man, I used to be safe in war 
tuder the protection of mf own backler, but now I will oppose this 
InuUorto my enemy; and having kisud it, laid it at bis left side. And 
Uto the holy taper> I was, said hsi ever held to be a good pikeman in 
the field, tad now I will brandish this lance against the eUemy of sonls. 
ita. Spoken like a man of war ! 

rh. These «ere the last words he spake, for death presently seized 
Us tongne, and he breathed his last Bemardine kept close to him in 
hii extremity, on hit right hand, and Yineent on his left ; and they 
had both of them their pipes open. One shewed him the image of St. 
Francis^ the other that of Bt. Domisicv while the rest up and down in 
the chamber wera mttmblii^ over certain psalms to a most melancholy 
tnne, Bemardine bawling in his light ear, and Vincent in his left. 
Ma. What was it they balrled I Pk. Bernardine spake to this pnr> 

C; — Georve Batearicns, if thou apnrovest of all that is here done, 
thy head toward thy right shonlaer ; and so he did. Vincent on 
the other side, slid, George, feftr not, you have St Francis and St. 
Dominie for your defenders, therefore be of good courage. Think on 
what a great number of merits are bestowed upon thee, of the validity 
of thy pardon, and remember that I have engaged my soul for thine, if 
there be any danger. If yon Understand all this, and approve of it, 
lean yoor hesd upon yotr left shoulder ; and so he did. And then 
tbey cried out as load as before, If thou art sensible of all this, squeeze 
my hand ; then he squeeied bis hand. Bo that, what with turning of 
his head and squeezing of the hand, there were almost three hours 
spent. And when George began to yawn, Bemardine stood up and 
pronottnoed the absolution, hut could not go through with it before 
George's soul was out of the body. This was about midnight, and in 
the morning they went about the anatomy. 

ila. And pray, what did they find out of order in the body! PK 
Well remembered, for I had like to have forgot it. There, was a piece 
of a ballet that stuck to the diaphragm. Ma. How came thati Ph. 
Hu wife said be bad Wen wotinded with a musket^hot, and from 
thence the iihyiicians conjectured that some part of the melted lead 
remained in lus body. By and by they put the mangled corpse (after 
A sort] into a Franciscan's habit, and after dinner they buried him 
with pomp, as it bad been ordered. Ma. I never heard of more bustle 
about a man's dying, or of a more pompons funeral; but I suppose yon 
would not have this story made publie. Ph. Why noti Ma. Leet 
yon sbonld ^to'nk.9 a nest of homels. PK There is no danger, for if 
'what I rdate be done well, it is convenient the whole world should 
know h, bat if it be lU doner *^ ^fl^ <»eQ will thank mo for discover- 
iag tt; aad th^ them«elve« being seised, with shsme for what they 
%mm4mm, «Ol do w no mm. Bende^ it may povibly preaerve the 
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BtL I know Boiae monk» BO Bnpargt itiom tLat tbej think them- 
•elvM in the jawa of tlie devil, if hf ch*non tbej are witliout their 
Hcmd Twtmenta ; but ther are not at all ftfraid of hii clawi while the/ 
^n lying) slandering, drunVening, and acting maliciouBly. Fi. Thera 
ate a great many such to be seen among pnvate persoui, that cannot 
think their house safe from evil spirits nnlesa they hare holj water, 
holy leaT», and wax tauen ; but- toey are not afraid of them becauso 
God is so often offended in them, and the devil served in them. Bu. 
How many are there who put more tnut in the safeguard of the Virgin *^ 
Mary, or St. Christopher, than of Christ himself t They worship Uie 
mother with images, candles, and songs, and offend Christ heinously by 
their impious living. A mariner when in a storm is more ready to 
invoke St. Christopher, or Some one or other of the stiints, than Christ 
himself. And they think they have made the Virgin their friend, by 
singing her in the evening the little song, Solo» Tfjitui, though they do 
not know what it is they do sing ; when they have more reason to be 
^fraid that the Virgin should tliiok they jeer her by their so singing, 
when the whole day and great part of the night is spent in obsoeue 
' discourses, dmnkeuness and such doings as are not fit to be mentioned. 

Fi. Ay, and so a soldier, when he is about any ditngeraus enter- 
prise, is more ready to remoinber Oeorge or Barbara than Christ.*"^ 
And though there is no reverence more ncoeptahle to the sainte than ■ 
the imitation of their deeds, by whioh they have approved themselves 
to Christ, that is despised as much as can be ; and we fiinoy that St. 
Anthony is mightily attached to us if we keep some hogs oonseontted 
to him, and have hira painted npon doors and walb with his hog, his 
lire, and his bell ; and never fear that which is more to be dreaded, lest 
he should look with an evil eye upon those houses, where those wicked* 
nesses reign that the holy man always abhorred. Do we say over 
rosaries and salutations to the holy Virgin t we should rather recount 
to her the humiliation of our pride, the repressing our lusts, the forgiv- 
ing of injuries. The mother of Christ tnkes more delight in suoh songs 
as these, and these are the offices that oblige them both. 

Bu. A man that is sick is more ready to remember St. Itochns or 
Dionysius than Christ, the only health of mankind; and mora tlian^\ 
that, they that from the pulpit inteqiret the holy scriptures, which | 
none without the assistance of the Spirit can rightly understand or / 
profitably teach — they choose rather to invoke the aid of the Virgin / 
Mary than of Christ or his Spirit. And he is suspected for a heretio"^ 
that dares to mutter aj^ainst this custom, which they call laudable. But / 
the custom of tlie ancient fathers was much more laudable, such aa I 
Origon, Basil, Chrysostom, Cyprinn, Ambi-ose, Jerome, and AnstinJ 
used, who often invoked Christ's Spirit, but never implored the aid of^ 
the Virgin. But they are not at all displeased at them who have ] 
presumed to alter so holy a custom, taken from the doctrine of Christ / 
and the apostles, and the examples of holy fathers. ' 

FL A great m an y _ monks are fpiilty of such like errors, who, 
persuade themselves that St. Benedict is migE'£iry~aItiche3 ftTthem if^ 
they wear his cowl and cloak ; tKongh I do not believe he ever wora 
one so full of folds, and that ooat so much money ; sjad they are not 
afraid of his anger, in that thny do not imitate him in his life at alL ' 

Ai. He is a very good son of St Fnuwis who does not disdiin b 
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f waur an ash-colonred habit and a canras girdle ; but compare their 

( lives, and nothing oan be more disagreeable : .1 speak of a great many, 

\ but not of alL And this maj be carried through all orders and profes- 

, siona A preposterous confidence springs firom an eiToneous judgment, 

and firom them both, preposterous scandals. Let but a Franciscan go 

out of doors with a leather girdle, if he has chanced to lose his rope, 

or an Augustine with a woollen one, or one that uses to wear a girdle 

t without one, what an abomination would it be accounted) What 

danger is there, that if some women should see this thej would miscarry I 

And firom such trifles as these, how is brotherly charity broke in upon I 

what bitter envyinga, how virulent slanderings I The Lord exclaims 

against these in the gospel, and so does Paul vehemently, and so ought 

divines and preachers to da 

FL Inaeed they ought to do so; but there are a great many among 
them whose interest it is to have people, princes, and bishops such as 
they are themselves. And there are others again that have no more 
sense as to these things than the people themselves ; or if they do 
know better, they dissemble it, consulting their own bellies rather than 
the interest of Jesus Christ. And hence it comes to pass, that ^h^ . 
^pwple being e vep^ where opiTOjp; are secure 

^here there is t^nger, and fearful w&ero there is none pcan sit down 
atisfied where they should proceed, and go forward when they should 
return. And if a man attempt to bring any one off from these erroneous 
principles, presently they cry out sedition, as though it were sedition 
^r any one with better remedies to endeavoar to correct a vicious habit 
'oi body, which an ignorant pretender to physic has for a long time 
nourished, and almost brought it to be natural. But it is time to lea ve off 
these com plaintB^forthere is no end of them. And if the people should 

\ hear what discourse we have, we are in danger to have a new proverb 
raised upon us, that a salt-fishmonger and a butcher trouble their heads 
about such things. 

Bti. If they did, I would return this proverb upon them, Sape 
eiiam esi oUtcr opportune loctUis, A little while ago I was talking of 
these things at the table, and as ill luck would have it, there sat a ragged, 
lousy, stem, old, withered, white-livered fellow ; he had scarce three 
hairs on his head, and whenever he opened his mouth he shut his eyes; 
they said he was a divine, and he called me a disciple of Antichrist, and 
a great many such like things. FL What did you do then f Did you 
say nothing 1 Bu. I wished him a drachm of sound judgment in his 
stinking brain, if he had any. FL I should be glad to hear the whole 
of that story. Bu. So you shall, if you will come and dine with me 
on Thursday next; you shall have a veal-pie for dinner, so tender 
baked that you may suck it through a quill. FL I will promise you 
I will oome ; if you will come and dine with roe on Friday, I will con* 
Yinoo joa that we fishmongers do not live merely on stinlong salt fish. 



TIf£ FUNERAL, 

MateolpkuMf Pkcddrui. 

Jfa, Where havo you been, Ph»drus f What^ are you just come 
o«t ef Trophonitts's cave! PL What makes you ask me that qnestion t 



TBB FUHBRAL 



Ma. B«MnM jon look bo horridlj nd, Kmr, mod ilovanlr— in «bort, 
Toa do not look kt »11 Iik« whftt jou «re called. PK If th«7 that 
nava been a long time in ft smith's shop eommonly bare s dirtj Ikoe^ 



do 70U wander tfast I that have been so laanr days with two friends 
that were liok, dying, and are now dead, should look a little mom sad 
than I used to do, espeeiall/ when thej were both of them mj Ttacj 
dear friends 1 Jfa. Who are thej that jon talk ofl Ph. 1 snppoee 
jron know George Balearioos, don't jaa I ifa. I know him br name, 
and that is all, I oerer saw his &oe. Ph. I know the ouier was 
wholly a stianger to 70a i his name was Cornelius Montioa. They 
were both of tnem my particular friends, and had been so for many 
yean. 

ifa. It was never my lot to be by where any one was dying. 
Ph. But it has been mine too often, if I might have had my wish. 
Jfo. Well, but is death so terrible a thing as they m^ke iti Pk. The 
way to it is worse than the thing itself, so that if a toaa could free his 
mind from the terror and apprehension of it, he would take away the 
worst part of it. And, in phort, whatsoever is tormenting either in_ 
iiekness or in death itself is rendered muoh more easy by resignation 
tothewillofGod; for as to the sense of death, when the soul is departing 
from the body, I am of opinion they are either wholly insensible or the 
fiumtty is become very dull and stupid, because nature, before it comes 
to that point, lays asleep and stnpeliee alt the sensible fiiculties, 

J/o. We sre bom without sense of pain as to ourselves. PA, 
But we are not bom without pain to our mother. Ma. Why mi^ht 
we not die sol why would God make doath so full of jmint Ph. Ue 
was pleased to make birth painful and dangerous to the mother to 
make the child the dearer to her, and death formidable to mankind, to 
deter them from Inying violent hands ttj>on themselves; for when we see 
so many make away themselves as the case stands, what do yon think 
they would do if death had no terror in itt As often as a servant or 
a son is corrected, or a woman is angry at her husband, anything ia 
lost, or anything goes cross, men would presently repair to halters, 
swords, rivers, precipices, or poisons. Now the bitterness of death 
makes us put a greater value ui>on life, esjieoially sinoe the deed are 
out of the reach of the doctor. Although, aa we are not all bom alike, 
BO we do not all die alike — some die suddenly, others pine away with » 
languishing illness; those that are seized with a lethargy and such ■■ 
are stung by an asp are, as it were, cast into a sound sleep, and die 
without any sense of pain. I have mode this observation that there ia 
no death so painful but a man may bear it by resolution. 

Ma. But which of them bore his death the moat like a Christian t 
Ph. Why, truly, in my opinion, Qeorge died the most like a man of 
honour. Jfa. Why, then, is there any sense of ambition when a man 
comes to that point 1 Ph. I never saw two people make such different 
ends. If you will give me the hearing I will tell you what end eaoh 
of them made, and you shall judge which of them a Christian wonld 
choose to make. Jfa. Give you the hearing! Nay, I desire you frill 
not think muoh of the trouble, for I have the greatest mind in the 
world to hear it. Ph. Well, then, you shall first hear how Oeom 
died. As soon m ever the certain symptoms of death appeared th» 
pbysioiau who had attended npon him during his sickness, sayiw» 
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I ««w «n mah-oolonnd hKbrt «nil « cuitu girdle ; but compare their 

( livsi, «nd nothing eui b« mora diaagreekble : .1 sprak of » great manf, 

\ but not of klL iknil tiiis mHj be carried through all orders and profea- 

, aiona. A prepoat«rotu confidence ■pringa from an erroneoiia judgment, 

•od from tiieni both, prapotterooB scaniUls. Let but a Frandsoaa go 

out of doon with » ]e»Uier girdle, if he haa chanced to lose hia rope, 

or an Augartine with a woollea one, or one that uses to wear a girdle 

, withoot one, what an abominntion would it be aooDuntedt what 

dangeria there, that if Bome women ihould see this thejr would miacany I 

And &om auoh triflea aa theae, how ia brotherly charity broke in upon I 

what bitter enTyinga, how virulent alaoderioga I The Lord ezclaima 

- a^Mnat these in the gospel, and ao dooa Paul vehementlj, and ao ought 

dirinea and preaehen to do. 

FL Indeed tiiej ought to do ao; but there are agreat many among 

them whoae intereat it ia to have people, prinoee, and biahopa auch as 

they an themselTee. And there are others again that have no more 

■enae aa to tbeae things than the people themselvea ; or if they do 

know better, thc^' diaaemble it, oonaulting their own belliea rather than 

tlie interest of Jeaua Christ. And hence it cornea to pass, that (hg, 

/people being eTery whereporropted with erroneousjudgmenta, are secure 

Kwlicr!) thero ia duiger, and fearful w^^ere there ia none ; can sit down 

•-/ aatisGed where they should proceed, and go forward when they should 

I retam. And if a man attempt to bring any one off Irom these erroneous 

I prindplea, presently they cry out sedition, as thongh it were sedition 

YJpr any one with b«^ter remedies to endeavoor to correct a vicioua habit 

of body, which an ignorant pretender to physio haa for a long time 

Bonriahed, and almost brought it to be natund. But it is time to leave off 

these oomplain ta. for there is no end of them. And if the people should 

\bear what diacoune we have, we are in danger to have a new proverb 
raised upon ua, that a aalt-liahmonger and a butcher trouble their heads 
about such things. 

B». If they did, I woald return this proverb upon them, Sapa 
etiam «tt olilor opportune toeulit. A little while ago I was talking of 
theae things at the table, and aa ill luok would have it, tliere aat a ragged, 
lousy, atem, old, withered, white-livered fellow ; he had acarce three 
bain on hia head, and whenever he opened hia mouth he shut his eyes; 
they said ho was a divine, and he called me a diaciple of Antichrist, and 
ft great many anch like thinga. H. What did yon do then 1 Did you 
■ay nothing 1 B». I wished him a drachm of sound judgment in bis 
•tiaking bnin, if he had any. Fi. I should be glad to hear the whole 
at that story. Bu. So yon shall, if you will come and dine with me 
on Tburaday next ; you aball hare a veal-pie for dinner, ao tender 
baked that yon may anok it through a qnill. Fi I will promise yon 
I will oome ; if yon will come and dine with me on Friday, I will oou- 
vi4we you that we fiahmongen do not live merely on atinJong salt fiab. 

TJ/B FUNERAL. 

JA. Wben hare pn been, Phadnu 1 What, are you juat come 
vmt^JxapbMaiufacKni PL What make* yon «A mo that question t 
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£Qa, w« wonbip u godil Be Miacbie£ To. And, perbkpi, yoa 
will pnt BO gteftt nlue upon miliUrr meal Xe. A. fiurthing; To. 
But joar utrologen thkt MI fartmiN b/ th« lUn pronuM graftt 
thinga. JPo. ^^ <u« &bles. Ta Bat mmouruuii take k gratt 
deal of MUis. Jen. To no pnrpoeeL To.1 believo hangrj, graedj 
Uwjen don't pleue too. ^ The; are wolves. Yo. WhuX wrt of 
a man shall I be if I tnm a handicraftimanT So, The scum of tb« 
people. Yo. What, then, do good nor bad art* procure oae nothing 
elaet Ee, A, maintenanoeL 

Yo. Shall I be happj if I ahidl perwYere in mod leafningt So. 
Ton ahalL Yo. But what will make me pional Ee, Agfc Fo. I 
haTe ipent raj time thia ten jeara in Cioera Eo. O yon aac! 
Yo. How comes it into yonr mind to call mo an assi Ee. Bj the 
thing itsdf To. Perhapa joa mean that I ihoold not ao apply mjvelf 
to bim as to leave oET <othen1 Se. I do say m. Yo, Why, then, does 
not he pleaae yon that fatignea himself all his daya only for Uiis par- 
pose that he may become a Ciceronian at last! Eo. He is a tmj)»..^ 
Yo. What is left for them to do that are cdd, whoaa age is not seasonable 
for the learning these thinga t Xe. The plough tail, Yo. I belioTO * 
yon would be more eloquent if yon were at a greater distanoe. 
Se. I should be so. Yo. I do not like i^ords of two syllables. Ee. 
Qo your way. Yo. I began first, and I see I cannot hindn yonr 
having the last word. Ee. Let me have it, Yo. Do yon now uiink 
I am sufficiently initntcted to perfonn those things well wbioh shall 
happen in lifet En. Yea. To. Well, then, if yoa woold havs me 
go away, bid me be gone. Ee. Be gonsh 



T/fE UNEQUAL SAl^QUET, ' 

Spttdau», Ap^ut. 

Sp. Soho, soho, AmUns I Ap. I do not hear you. Sp. Soho, I 
say, ApitiuB ! Ap. What troublesome fellow is this! Sp. I have a 
matter of consequence to tell you of. Ap. And I am going about a 
matter of consequence, and in great haste too. Sp. Whither, prithoel 
Ap. Why, to supper. Sp That was it 1 wanted to talk with you 
about. Ap. I have not time now to meddle with talkers or doen, 
lest I lose my labour. Sp, Yon shall lose no time, I will go along 
with you. Ap. Well, tell me what it is quickly. Sp. I am busy in 
contriving how to make a feast, so as to please all and displease none 
of my guests, and knowing you to be the principal artist in this 
scheme, I apply myself to you as to an oracle. Ap. Well, take this 
for an answer, and, according to ancient usage, in verse, — ' 
If none you would displesse, then none invite. 
^;>. But it is a public entortainment; I am under a neoessily of 
having a great many guests. Ap. To be sure, the more you invits 
the more you will disp^ase. What play was so well written or so w«ll 
aoted as to please the whole theatre > Sp. But come, darling of tho 
god of banquets, assist me with year advice in this aSair, and I will 
account you an oracle for time to «ome. Ap. Take this in tho first 
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nerer ■ vord of the dnpur tliejr had of liii life, demanded their fees. 
M». How nunj doeton had het Fk. Scmetimea ten, ■ometimeii 
tirelTe,bnt never under six. Afa. Enough, in constiienco, to have done 
the bnuaeu of a man in perfect health. ' fh. As looa u ever they 
had got their money they privately hinted to aome of hia near relations 
that Ilia death was near at hand, and that they should take care of the 
mod of hia aoitl, for there was no hope of his recovery ; and this was 
nandaomely intimated by some of hia particular friends to the sick man 
himMlf^ desiring him that he would eommit the care of his body to 
God, and only mind Uioae things that related to a happy exit out of 
this world. 

George, hearing this, looked wonderful sourly at the pliysiciaas, 
taking it very heinously that they should leave him now in his distress. 
They told him that physicians were bat men, and not gods, and that 
they had done what art could do, but there was no physio would 
avail against fate, and so went into the nest chamber. Ma. What 
did they stay for after they were paid I Ph. They were not yt^t 
agreed upon the distemper: one would have it to be a dropsy, another > 
a tympany, another an ingMsthnme in the guts, every man of them 
would have it to be a different disesse, and this dispute they were very 
hot upon all the time he was sick. Ma. The paUent had a blessed 
time of it all this while. Ph. And to decide this controversy, they 
desired by hi* wife that the body might be opened, which would be for 
hu honour, being a thing very usual among persona of quality, and 
Tory beneficial to a great many others, and that it would add to the 
bulk of his merits; and lastly, they promised they would purchase 
thirty masses at their own charge for the good of bis soul. It was a 
hard matter to bring him to it; but at last, by the importunities and 
fair words of his wife and near relations, he was brought to consent to 
it; and this being done the consultation was dissolved, for they eay it 
is not convenient that physicians, whose Business it is to preserve life, 
should be spectators of their patients' death, or present at their 
funeruL 

By and by Bernardino wu sent for to take his confession, who is, 
jon know, a very reverend man, and warden of the Franciscans. His 
oonfeasion was scarce over, but there was a whole houseful of tlie four 
orders of begging friars, as they are called. . Ma. What, so many 
rulturea to one carcoset Ph. And now tlie parish priest was called 
to give him the extreme unction and the sacrament of the eucharist. 
ila. That was very religiously done. Ph. But there had like to have 
bent a very bloody fray between the jtarish priest and the monks. 
J/a.'WbAt,atthesickman'abedBide1 Ph. Nay, and Christ himself 
looking on too. lla. Pray, what was the occasion of so sudden a , 
hnriy-burlyl PK The parson of the parish, so soon ss ever he found 
the sick man had confessed to the Franciscan, did point blank refuse 
to give him either the extreme unction, the euoharist, or afford him a 
bnnal, unleaa he heard his confession with bis own ears. He said ha 
WB1 the panon of the parish, and that he was oooountable for his own 
floek, and that he oonlu not do it unless he was acquainted with the 
neratsaf hia oonsdenoa.- Ma. And don't you think he was in the 
lUtt Ph. Why, indeed, they did not think so, for they all fell upon 
h^ ■^■■ially Benardtoe Ukd Tisoent the PominioaB. ita. What 
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I h«Te heard nj th«t the pope'i laira do bj name except boTt, olJ 
men, and eick and we»kljr penoDi, such m work hard, women with 
child. Bucking children, and very poor people. Bu. I hare often 
heard the same. Fi. I have alao beard a reiy great divine, I think 
hi4 name is Oenon, aaj further, if there be anjr other case of equal 
weight with those which tho pope's laws except b; nunie, the force of 
the precept gives waf in like manner. For there are peculiar habits of 
bodr which render the want of some things more material than an 
OTident disease ; and there are distempers that do not appear that are 
more dangerous than those that do, therefore he that is aoqnaintoii 
with his own constitntion has no need to consult a priest ; OTon aa 
infants do not, because their circumstances exempt them from the law. 
And, therefore, the; that oblige bojrs, or verf old men, or perwina 
otherwise weak, to fast, commit a double sin; first, against brotherlj 
charity, and seoosdljr against the verj intention of the pope, who 
would not involve them in a law the obaerration of which would bo 
pernicious to them. , —. 

Whatsoever Christ has ordered, He has ordained for the lyalth pf . ( 
body and mi nd both ; neither does any pope claim to himself such a "^ 
power, as by any constitution of his, to bring any person into danger 
of life; as suppose that any person by not eating in the evening thonld 
not rest at night, and so for want of sleep be in danger of growing 
light-headed, he is a murderer both against the sense of the oburoh and 
the will of Ood. Princes, as oft as it suits with their convenieney, 
publish an edict threatening with a capital punishment. How &t 
their power extends I will not determine ; but this I will venture 
to say, they would act more safely if they did not inflict death for any 
other causes than such sa are expressed in the Holy Soripturea. In 
things blameworthy, the Lord dehorts from going to the extremity of 
the limits, S3 in the case of perjury, forbidding to swear at all; in 
murder, forbidding to be angry, we by a human oonstitiitioa force 
persona upon the extreme crime of homicide, which we call necessity. 
Nay, ai oft as a probable cause appears, it is a duty of charity of our 
own accord to exhort our neiglibour to those things that the weakness 
of bis body requires; and if there be no apparent cause, yet it is the 
duty of Christian charity kindly to aupjiose it may be done with a good 
intention, unless it carries along with it a manifest contempt of the 
-burch. 

A profane magistrate very justly punishes those that eat contu- 
nai^ously and seditiously ; but what every one shall eat in his own 
iiouse is rather the business of a physician than a magistrate. Upon 
which account, if any person shall be so wicked as to cause any dis- 
order, tbey are guilty of sedition, and not the person that consults his 
own health and breaks no law, neither of God nor man.' In thia the 
authority of the pope is misapplied; it is absurd to pretend the 
authority of popes m this case, who ere persons of so much humanity 
that if they did but know a good reason for it they would of Uieir own 
aooord invite them to those things that are for their health, and defend 
them by dispensations against the slanders of all persons; and bendea, 
throughout Italy they permit flesh to be sold in oertain markets for the 
Mk« of the health of such persons as are not comprehended in that 
law, Beaidei, I bare heard divinai that have n^t been pieaiM in tiktir 
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•ermoiis Wkj^ Do not be afraid at sapper-time to eat a piece of bread, 
or drink a pint of wine or ale, to support the weakness of the body. 
If tkej take upon them the authority of indulging so that they wUl 
indulge a small supper to those that are in health, and that contrary to 
the ordinance of the ohurch, which requires fasting, may they not per- 
mit not only a small supper but a pretty hearty one to such persons 
whose weakness requires \t» and the popes themselves expressly declare 
that thej approve it 1 If any one treats his body with severity it may 
be called zeal, for every one knows his own constitution best ; but 
where is the piety and the charity of those persons that reduce a weak 
brother, wherein the spirit is willing but the flesh weak, even to death's 
door, or bringing him into a disease worse than death itself, against the 
law of nature, the law of God, and the sense and meaning of the law of 
- the pope himself t 

Bu, What you mention brings to my mind what I saw myself 
about two years since. I believe you know Eros, an old man, about 
sixty years of age, a man of a very weakly constitution, who by a 
lingering illness, acute diseases, and hard studies, even enough to kill 
a horse, was brought to death's door. This man, by some occult 
quality in nature, had from a child a great aversion to eating fish, and 
an inability to endure fasting, so that he never attempted them with- 
out imminent hazard of his life ; at last he obtained a dispensation from 
the pope to defend him against the malevolent tongues of some phari- 
saical spirits. He not long ago, upon the invitation of friends, goes to 
the city Eleutheropolis, a city not at all like its name; it was then 
Lent time, and a day or two were devoted to the enjoyment of his 
friends. In the meantime fish was the common diet ; but he, lest he 
gave offence to any person, though he had his necessity to justify him, 
as well as the pope s dispensation to bear him out, ate fish. He per- 
oeired his old distemper coming upon him, which was worse than 
deatb itself; so he prepares to take his leave of his friends and go 
borne, being necessitated so to do unless he would lie sick there. 

Some there suspecting that he was in such haste to go because he 

Oionld not bear to eat fish, got Qlaucoplutus, a very learned man, and a 

^hief magistrate in that province, to invite him to breakfast. Eros 

jibing quite tired with company, which he could not avoid in a public 

^&^n, consented to go^ but upon this condition, that he should make no 

l^rovision but a couple of eggs, which he would eat standing, and im- 

^^ed lately take horse and be gone. He was promised.it should be as 

^e desired ; but when he comes, there was a fowl provided. Eros, 

'Wddng it ill, tasted nothing but the eggs, and rising from table took 

^ome, some learned men bearing him company part of the way. But, 

^o'v^ever, it came about, the smell of the fowl got into the noses of some 

^^oopbants, and there was as great a noise in the city as if ten men had 

^ tn murdered; nor was the noise confined there, but was carried to 



^^ther places two days' Journey off, and, as is usual, still gained by 
^^rrying ; adding, that if Eros had not got away, he had been carried 



R»re the justice, which, tliough that was false, yet true it was that 
^Qlaucoplutus was obliged to give the masistrate satisfaction. But 
^^iOi^9 oonsidering the circumstances of Eros, had he ate flesh in public, 
^^lio eonld justly have been offended at it t And yet in the same city 
^11 Lent timoi but especially on holy-daysi they drink till they are mad. 
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t»wl, (Unce, fight, pU^ kt dice at the ohnrofa-door, ao that yoo oannot 
hear what the penon u]ra when he ia pnaohing ; and this is ao offatkob 
fi. A wonderful perrenitj of judgment! 

Bu. I will teU 70U another atoij not much unlike this. It ia now 
almoat tvo 7ean aince the ume Eroa went for the suite of hia health 
to Fenrentia, and I, out of cirilitj, bore him eompanf . He went to 
an old friuud's houae who had given him frequent inritationa bj 
letten. He was a great man and oae of the pillnn of the ohuroh. 
When tbej came to eating of fish, Eroa began to be in his old condi- 
tion; a whole troop of distempera were coming ni>on lilm — a fever, 
serere headache, vomiting, and tlie atona His landlord, though be 
aaw faia friend in thia danger, did not dare to give him a bit of fleab- 
meat. But whyl he saw a great many reasona that he might do it ; ' 
he law likewise the pope's licence; but he waa afraid of public cenanre . 
and the disease had grown so far upon him that then it was m Tsin to 
give it Lim. 

Fi. What did Eros dot Z know the man's temper; he would 
sooner die than be injurious to his friend. B%i. He shut himself ujT 
in a chamber, and lived three days after his owa manner; bis dinner 
waa one egg, and his drink water and sugar boilod. As soon as his 
fever was abated he took hone, carrying provision along with him. 
Ft, What was itt £u. Almond milk in a bottle, and dried grapes 
in his portmanteau. When he came home the stone seised him, and 
he lay by it for a whole month. But for all this, after he was gone, 
there was a very hot but a false rei>ort of eating flesh followed him, 
which reached as far as Paris, and a great many notorious liea told 
about it. What remedy do you think proper for such ofienoesl Fi. 
I would have everybody empty their chamber-pots upon their heads, 
and if they happen to meet thera in the street, to stop their noses 
while they go by them, that they may be brought to a sense of their 
madness. 

Bu. I think truly the divines ought to write sharply against such ^ 
phariaaical impiety. But what is your opinion of bis landlord! Ft. 
He seemi toTJe-iTVBry prudent man, who knows from what frivoloaa 
causes the people excite such dismal tragedies. Bm. This may indeed 
be the effect of prudence, and we may interpret the good man's timor* 
ousness as favourably as may be; but how many are there who in the 
like case suffer their brother to die, and pretend a cautiousness to set 
against the usage of the church and to the offence bf the people^ 
but have no fear upon them of acting to the offence of the people ia 
living a life publicly scandalous in rioting, whoring, luxury, and idle- 
ness, in the highest contempt of religion, in rapine, simony, and 
cheating) Ft. 'There are too many such; that which they call piety 
is nothing but a barbarous and impious cruelty. But yet methinlu 
they seem to be more cruel who do not leave a man in danger ooos- 
uonally, but inveut dangers for him, and force many into them as into 
a trap, into manifest danger of t*oth body and soul, especially having 
no authority for it. Btu I wait to hear what you have to say. 

Fi. Aboat thirty years ago I lived at Paris, in the oollege called 
Vinegar Collwe. £u. That is a name of wisdom. But what ssj 
youl did a atdt-fishmonger dwell in that sour oollege I No wonder 
tben be is so aoate a disputant in queatioui in divinity; for as I Iimt/ 
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tli« ^fxj mils Uiera teeoh tliTinit j, FL Ton uj reiy right ; but u for 
ins, I Iffongbt nothing out of it but mj body full of gross bumonn, 
and mj dothea full of liosL But to go on ab I began : At that time 
ono John Standoniua irki jirestdent, % man whote tamper you would 
not mialike, and whoM qualificationa jou would oovet; for aa I 
■«member, in bia jouth, when be waa fmj poor bimaelf, he waa 
verr obaritafale, and that it muoh to be commended; and if he had 
■till anpplied the neoeaaitiea of young persona aa he found them 
inat«riala tot going on with their atudiea, he would not have had bo 
mach money to hare spent laTisbly, but would have done praise- 
vortkily. But what with lying hard, by bad and apare diut, late and 
hard studies, within one year'a apace, of many young men of a good 
genius, and Tery hopeful, some he killed, others he blinded, others be 
made rnn diatraotod, and others he brought into the leprosy, some of 
whom I know very well ; and, in abort, not one of them but what was 
in danger by him. Was not this cruelty against one's ne^;hbour1 
Neither did this content him, bnt adding a cloak and cowl, he took 
ftway the eating of flesh altogether, and transplanted such plants as 
those into far diatant oonntries. So that if every one should give 
themseWes such a liberty as be did himself, their followers would over- 
spread the whole &ce of the earth. 

If monasteries had their rise from sncb beginnings as these, what 
danger are not only popes, but kings themselves in I It is a pious 
thing to glory in the conversion of a neighbour to piety ; but to seek 
for glory in a dress or diet is pharisaical. To supply the want of a 
neighbour is a part of piety ; to take care that the liberality of good 
men be not converted to luxury is discipline; but to drive a brother 
into distempers, madness, and death is cruelty, is murdering him. 
The intention of murder may, indeed, be wanting, but murder it is. 
Perhaps some will say, nobody forces them into this kind of life ; they 
come into it voluntarily, they beg to be admitted, and they are at liberty 
togoaway when they are weary of it; but this is a cruel aniiwer. Is 
it to be thought that young men can tell better what is good for them 
than men of Teaming, experience, and age I A man might thus excuse 
himself to a wolf that had drawn him into a trap, when he was almost 
fiunisbed with hunger. But can he that sets niiwholesome and poison- 
ons food before a man that is ready to gnaw bis flesh for hunger so 
excuse himself to him when he is perishing, by saying. Nobody forced 
you to eat it, you devoured what was set before you. willingly and 
eagerly I May he not justly answer him, You have not given me food, 
but poisont Necessity is very prevalent, hunger is very sharp; there- 
fore let them forbear to use these plausible excuses. They were, 
iodeed, at liberty to let it alone; but whosoever uses such engines 
BMafiwoe. 

Neither did this cruelty only destroy mean persons, but many 
gentlemenV aona too, aud spoiled many a hopeful genius. It is, indeed, 
th« part of a &tber to hold in youth that is apt to grow lascivious by 
restraint. But in the very depth of winter, here is a morsel of bread 
given them when they aak for their commona ; and as foe their drink, 
tlwT must dnw that out of a well that giyes bad water, unwholesome 
at iUel^ if it were not made the worm bj the ooldoesa of the morning. 
UnnkunrsmiajrUubt vers brought to anohaQkll state of health. 
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ofton th* wlki^ B§. Tbtj Ion Uusrin^ bat hftt« tha nan» of it. 
So. It u trtw. 

A. Wh*t do oolloeton «nd emnen of pablia mono; do, vbo eitbar 
«oin it witb too gre*t ui alio/, or too light t or th«7 wbo ruM «nd 
&II tba sxcbftnga of mona/ for prirato «ndst Tboogb wo do not rarj 
well undentand tho reaaon of it, yet wa ■ mar ipMk of wbat wo «x- 
perienoe dailr. He tbat borrowi or mna in debt witb deaun noror to 
paj, althougb be be able, diffen verj Uttl« from a thief Ma, Ha m»^ 
probablj be laid to be mora warjr, bat not more boneaL A,- Bat 
notwithrtanding there i« to great a uamber, ftt none of tbem can 
andura the nam« of a tbiet Ax Ood alone bnowi tha heart ; and for 
that reason, among men those that ran themseire* orer head and e»n 
in debt are not milled tbieret. B». What aignifiea what men oall 
them, if Ood aooounti tbem tbiareat Sorely arerj one knowa bia 
own mind. 

And beaidee, ha that owea a great deal of money, and yet dia> 
honeatly Uriabes away what money he geta, and after be haa broka, 
and cheated hia ereditort in one dty, nrna into another, banting about . 
for people to cheat ; the oftener he does so, doea not be declare the 
more plainly what be ia at heart I Bo. Ay, too plainly; bat thay 
oftentimes glosa orer the matter. Be. Howl Bo. They pratand 
that tLia ia a oommon praotioe with gre»t men and kings to owa a 
great daal of money, and to a great many persona ; and therefore thay 
that are of this disposition more resemble great men. B*. What nsa 
would they make of that) Bo. It ia admimbla what great liberty 
they would have allowed to knighta. Bt. Bat by what right or by 
what law I Bo. Just the same that the lord of the manor shall claim 
to himself whatsoorer is cast ashore from a shipwreck, although tfaers 
be a right owner of it; or by which other persons would keep to thair 
own uaa what they take from a highwayman after he naa booa 
apprehended. Bt. Robbers themselres mi^t make such laws. Jio. 
Ay, and they would too, if they knew how to maintain them ; and they 
would have enough to plead in excuse of them if thay did but denoiuoa 
war before they oommitted the robbery. 

B*. Who gave knighta this privily above the oommons I Bo. 
The law of arms ; for thus they are trained up for war, that they may 
be more expert at plundering the enemy. A. I believe it was after 
this manner that Fyrrhus trained his soldiers up to war. Bo, No, 
but the Laoedemonians did. Bt. A mischief take them and 'their 
whole army too. But how came this title to have so great a pr«> 
rogative I Bo. Some have it by desoent, some parobase it with money, 
and some take it to themselves. B». And may anybody have it that 
willt Bo. Yea, he may, if bis manner* be but answerable to thoira, 
Bt. What are they I Bo. Never to be guilty of doing a good action, 
to go fine, wear a diamond ring, whore stoutly, game continually, spend 
his life in drinking and diversion, speak of nothing that is mean, be 
oontinually cracking of castlea, duels, battles, and avei^thing that looks 
greal They take the liberty of quarretliog with whom thej have a 
mind, although they have not a foot of land of their own to sat their 
feet upon. Bt. Saab knj^ts as theae deserve to be mounted upon 
the wooden boraaw Bat uera are a great many adoh knighta is 
Oaldarland. 
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CHARON. 

Citato», Gmhu Atatlor. 

C3L Wluther u« joa ginng bo bmk tad in ■nch hute, Alutort 
AL Chuon, yon eome in the nick of time, I wm coming to 70a. 
CX- W«I1, whftt news do yon bring) AL I bring « mesMge to 70a 
kod FrvMTpino that jron will be gUd to hear. CA. Ont with what 
yon h*Te bronght, «nd lighten yonr harden. At. The Furiea hare 
been no less diligent than they have bees ancceufnl in gaining their 
point : the» ia not a foot of ground npon earth that they have not 
infected with their helliah c^amttiea, «editions, wan, robberiea, and 

- plagues ; >o that they are grown quite bald, having ahed their anakei, 
and having qnite spit all their Tenom, tbej ramble about in search 
after whatever they can find of vipen and asm; being become as 
amooth aa an egg, not having so muoh at a aingle hair npon their heada, 
and not one drop of renom more in their breuta, Do you get your 

i/ boat and your oari ready ; yon will have luoh a vast multitude of 
ghoata come to you anon, that I am afraid you will not be able to carry 
tbem all over youraelC Ch. I oonld have told yon thaL At. How 
came yon to knew it I Ch. Osaa brought me that news above two 
daya ego. AL Nothing ia more awift than that goddess. But what 
makes you loitering here, having left your boat I 

Ch. My buainess brooght me hither; I came hither to provide 

X myself with a good strong three-oared boat, for my boat is bo rotten 
^ and leaky with age, tbat it will not carry anch a burden, if Osaa told 
me true. Bat, indeed, what need was there of Osaat for the thing 
ahewa itself for I have suffered shipwreck already. AL Indeed you 
are dropping dry, I fancied you were juat come out of a hath, Ch. No, 
I awam out of the Stygian lake. AL Where did you leave the 
ghioatst Ch. They are swimming among the frogs. AL But what 
was it that Oasa told yoat Ch. That the three monarchs of the 
world were bent upon one another'a deatmotion with a mortal hatred, 
and that tbwe was no part of Christendom free from the rage of war ; 
for these three have drawn all the rest in to be engaged in the war 

'' with them. They are all to haughty, that not one of them will in the 
least submit to the other. Nor are the Danes, the Poles, the Boots, 
nor the Turka at quiet, but are preparing to make dreadful havoo. 
The plague rages everywhere, in Spain, Britain, Italy, and France ; 
and more than all, there ia a new fire spmng ont of the variety of 
opinions, which has so corrupted the minda of all men that tliere is 
no anch thing as sincere friendship anywhere ; but brother ia at 
enmitv with brother, and husband and wife oannot agrea And it is 
to be hoped that this distraction will be a glorious deatmotion of man- 
kind, if theae controversies, that are now managed by the tongue and 
the pen, eoma ones to be deoided by arms. 

AL All that fame has told you ia very true; for I myaelf, having 
been a eoutant companion of the Furiea, have with these eyes seen 
nore than all this, and that they never at any time have approved 
themselves more worthy of their name than now. Ch. But there is 
danger lest aoms good spirit should «tart np and of a sudden exhort 



thMB to pMoe. And mem'i mlada tn tmuUb, fiir I Iwn iMsrd tlut 
/«moDg tna living there ia on* PolTgniphiu wlio U oontiniuJl;, bj lu> 
writiBg, inTeighuig Kgunat Tsn, knd exhorting to peaMi ilJ^ A7, 
«T, but he hu a long time been talking to the dei£ He onoe wrote ft 
aort of hue And cr; »fter peue^ thftt wm buuahed or driTon t,w».j ; 
and aiFter that &n ^togliJipoB. paao* ita&met. But then, on the other 
buid, there are otKefethat »dvftnoe our nnM no leu than the Furies 
do thenuelvee. Ck. Whoerethnt 

Ai Thejr are a oerteia sort of "■■—'i in bUek and whit« tcsU 
menta, a>h-ooloured ooata, and rariona other dreaaea, that are alwaja 
hovering about the eourta of prince», and are oontinnalljr iiutilling into 
their eara the love of war, and exhorting the nobility and oommon 
people to it, haranguing them in their aermona, that it ia a juat, bolj» 
and religious war. And that which would make fou (tand in admii»- 
tion at the confidence of these men ia the erj of both partiea. In 
Pnmoe tbej preach it vp that Ood is on the Freuch aide, and thej can 
never be overcome that have Ood for their protector. In England 
and Spain the cr; ia. The war ii not the king|a, but God's; therefore, if. 
thej do but light like men, thej depend opon getting the victory, and 
if any one should obanoe to fall in the battle, he will not die, but fir 
directly up into heaveo, arms and all. Ch. And is credit given to all 
thist AL What cannot a well dinembled religion do, when to thb 
there ia added youth, inexperiencedness, ambition, a natural animosity, 
and a mind propenee to anything that ofien itself. It ia an easy 
matter to impose upon such; itia aneasymatter tooverthrowawaggoa 
that was inclining to fall before. Ch. I would do these animSi a 
good turn with all my heart. AL Prepare a good treat, yon can do 
nothing that will be more acceptable to tnem. (A. What, of mallows, 
and lupines, and leeks, for you know we have no other provision in 
our territories. AL No, but of partridges, and capons, and pheasants, 
if you would have them look upon you as a good caterer. 

CK. But what is it that moves these people to be so hot for wart 
What will they get by iti Al. Because they get more by those that 
die than those that live. There are last wills and testaments, funenl 
obsequies, bulls, and a great many other articles of no despicable profit; 
and m the last place, they had rather live in a camp Ukan in their 
cells. War bre«ls a great many bishops, who were not thought good 
for onytliing in a time of peace. CL Well, they undentand their 
business. AL But what occasion have you for a new boatt <7A. 
None at all, if I had a mind to be wrecked again on the Stygian lake. 
Al. How came that abouti because you had too lai^e a ooinpunyt 
Gh. Yes. AL But you carry shadows, not bodies. CA. Let them 
be water spiders, yet there may be enough of them to overload a boat; 
and then you know my boat ia but a shadowy boat neither. Al. But 
I rememl^ once upon a time, when you had a great company, so many 
that your boat would not hold them, I have seen throe thousand 
hanging upon your stem, and you were not sensible of any weight 
at all. 

Ch. loonfess there are anoh sorts of ghosU; those aresuch as pass 
slowly out of the body, being reduced to little or nothing with oon- 
sumptions and heotio fevers. But as for those tliat are torn of t 
sudd«i oat of gross bodies, they bring a great deal of corpulent anb»* 
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■tsBM ftloag with thvin, nioh.u sn wnt hither 1^ i^plexies, qnlnsey^ 

Cenees, vaA «padftUf bf ww. j41 I don't thiok the Frenoli or 
larda bring mnoh weight »long with them. Gh. Much teas than 
t£e rest, bat for all that their ghosts are not altMether ao light as 
feathers neither. Bat aa for the Englishmen and Oerauuis that feed 
well, thej oome aometimes in ■d<:1i oaae that I was latelj in danger of 
going to the bottom in carTyins onlj ten» and unless I had thrown 
some of my lading orerboard, I had been lost, boat, passengers, and 
boat-hire altogether. AL You were in great danger then, indeed. 
Ck. Bat what do joa think I moat do when so many &t Icnrds, heotora, 
and bullies shiJl oome to as I 

Al. As for those that die in a Jnat war, I aappoee none of them 
will oome to yoa, ibr diey aaj they fly bolt upright into heavea. Ch. 
- I eannot tell where they fly to, but this I am sure of, as often as there 
is a war there oome so many wounded and cripples to me that I wonder 
that there should be one soni left above ground, and they oome over- 
eharged, not only with surfeits and paunch bellies, bat with bulls, 
benefiora, and a great many other things. Al. But tbey don't bring 
these tldiiga alon^ with them, but oome naked to you. CK. True, but 
at thmr first oommg they bring the dreams of aU these things slong 
with them. AL Are dreams so heavy then t Ch. They load my 
lioat — load i^ did I say I ikay, they have sunk it before ilow. And, in 
the last place, do yoa think so many halfpence do not weigh anything! 
AL Yes, I believe they do, if they bring brass ones. Ch. Therefore I 
am resolved to look out for a vessel that shall be fit for my cargo. 

Al. Yon are a happy fellow. Ch. Wherein % Al. Because you 
will get an estate in a trice. Ch. What, out of amnltitude of gbostsl 
AL Yes, indeed. Ch. Ay, if they did but bring their wealth along 
with them. But new they sit in my boat bewailing themselves for the 
Idngdoms, and dignities, and abbaoiee, and the innumerable talents of 
gold they hare 1^ behind them, and bring me nothing but a poor 
EalQiennT. So that all I have been scraping together for these threo 
tiioasandfears witlgofor theporohaseof anewbost AL Theythat 
expect gam must Im at some charge. Ch. But the people in the 
'world have better trading, I hear; for if fortune favour tnem, they 
eaa get an estate in three years' time. AL Ay, and sometimes turn 
bankrnpta too; though your gain is less it is more certain. Ch. I 
Annot tell how oertain it is; if any deitjr should start np and make 
f peace among the princes, all thi# goodly ezpeotaUon of mine is knocked 
I on the bead at once. AL As to that matter, I will take upon me to 
^ your security, so that you may set your heart at rest. You have 
jm reason to fear a peace for these ten yeaia ; the pope is the only man . 
that peimadeB them to oome (o an agreement among themselves, but 
he had as good keep his breath to eool his porridge. The cities mnr- 
mor at the losd of calamities iliey >Ue under, and some there are, I 
cannot tell who^ that whisper it abont^-tsat it is an unreasonable thing 
that the whole world should be turned upside down for the private 
fsqnes and ambition of two or three persoos. But for all this, take my 
«ocd for it, let these attempts be as promising as they wilL 
" ■ ' ■ ' n bad you to o ' ■ -■ ■ " ■ 



But what oeoasion had you to oome into this world to get a boat; 
narawenot workmen enough among ourselves t We have Tulcan, 
hav«v*Botl Ck. Ay,righ^if I wantedaboat «f bnut. AL Or 
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you WMJ tend for a workman for a miAll matter. Ch. I might do 
that^ but I want materials. AL What saj you, are there no woods 
in this country t Ch> All the woods in the Eljsian fields are destrojed. v 
AL In doing whatt Ck, In burning heretioi^ ffhosts, so that of late 1 
for fuel we have been forced to dig for coals in the bowels of the earth. ^ 
AL What, could not ghosts be punished at a less charge than thati 
04. BhadamanthuSy Uie judge, would have it so. AL 1( it he wo, 
when you have got a boat where will you get oars t CL It is my busi- 
ness to steer, let the ghosts row themselres, if they have a mind to get 
over. AL But some of them nerer learned to row. Ck, I hare no 
respect for persons — kings and cardinals row with me; every one takes 
his turn as much as the poorest peasant, whether they have learned toy^ 
row or not AL Well, do you see and get a boat as cheap as you can; 
I will not detain you any longer, I will away to hell with my good 
news. But^ soho, soho, Charon. Ch, What is the matter! AL 
Make haste, and get back as soon as you can, lest vou be smothered in 
the crowd. Nay, you will find at least two hundred thousand upon 
the bank already, besides those that are paddling in the lake. (A^ 1« 
will make what haste I caUi and do you tell them I shall be there 
presently. 



TBE ASSEMBLY OF GRAMMARIANS. 

Albinui, BerhUphui^ Canihdu$^ Diphilm, Eumeniui, 

Fabullii$, Gaditanui. 

AL Jn there anybody here that understands arithmetic t A. For 
whatt AL To cast up exactly how many grammarians there are of 
ua Be. That may be done without a counting-table; we may count 
upon our fingers — I count you upon my thumb, myself upon my fore 
finger, Canthelus upon my middle finger, Diphilus upon my ring finger, 
and Eumenius upon my little finger ; and now I go to my left hand-^ 
there I count Fabullus upon my thumb, and Gaaitanus on my fore- 
finger, so that, unless I am out in my account, we are seven of as. 
But to what purpose is it for us to know thatt AL Because, as I 
have heard, the number seven makes up a complete coundL Sa. 
What makes you talk of a council t AL There is a matter of moment 
that has puzzled me a long time, and not me alone, but a great many 
other men of no mean learning ; I will propose it that the question 
may be decided by the authority of this assembly. Cck Sure it must 
be some knotty subject, that you cannot decide it yourself Albinusj 
or that it should puzzle you that are of so penetrating a judgment. 
Therefore we desire to know what this difficult matter i& 1 speak in 
the name of all the rest. 

AL WeU, then, do you all be very attentive, applying both year 
ears and your minds. Two heads are better than on& In there any 
one of you all that can explsin what is the meaning of this word, antioo- 
maritat Be. That is the easiest thing in the world, for it signifies a 
kind of a beet, which the andents cialled a water-beet, having a knotty* 
wreathed stalk, very insipid, but of a very stinking smell if you touch 
ity so that it may vie with the bean-cod tree^ C(k A natfitite he^ d^. 
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you saj f Kaj, ratlier a oacatile beast. Who ever heard of, or ever 
read the name of a swimminff beet t Be, Yes, Mammotreotus (as he 
is oormptlj called^ which should be pronounoed Mammothreptos, as 
thoagh 70a shoola saj his ffrandmotaer^s darling, has made this as 
plain as Uie nose on a man's uoa AL What sort of a title is that I 
Be. This is to give yon to understand that there is nothing in the book 
but Hurling things, because mammas, id, grandmothers, are wont to be 
more fond of their grandchildren than their mothers themselyes are of 
ihw own children. 

AL Tou talk of a darling work indeed. I happened lately to dip 
into this book ; I eren burst my sides with lauffhing. Co. Where did 
you get that book t it is yery scarce. Be* Being at dinner at Bruges, 
Liyinius, the abbot of Bayo, carried me into his private library, which 
■ the old gentleman had furnished with scarce books at a vast expense, 
being desirous to leave some monument of himself to posterity. There 
was not a book but what was a manuscript^ and upon vellum too, and 
illuminated with various pictures, and bound in velvet, and embossed 
with gold ; and besides, there being a vast number of them, they made 
a vexy stately show. AL What books were they 1 Be. They were 
all excellent books. There was the Oatholicon, Brachylogus, and Ovid 
expounded allegorically, and abundance of others ; and among them I 
found this £ftoetious book Mammothreptus. And among the rest of 
the curiosities I found also this natatile beet. I will relate to you 
what i read; as for the truth of it^ let the author be answerable for 
that. Forasmuch, says he, as it grows in wet stinking places, and 
thrives nowhere so well as in mud, or a dunghill, saving your reverence, 
sir — AL Therefore it stinks, does it? Be. Ay, worse than a 
turd. 

AL 1% this herb good for anything? Be. Tes, it is accounted a 
great delicacy» AL Perhaps by swine> or asses, or Cyprian cows. 
B^ Nay, by men themselves, and veir fine-mouthed ones too. There 
is a* people called the Peligni who mi^e their dinners of an extraordi- 
nary length, and the parting glass they call a resumpta in their lan- 
ffuage, as we call it a dessert or kickshaws. AL Fine desserts, indeed I 
Be. The law of the entertainment is, that the entertainer shall have 
the liberty of having what he will brought to the table; and it is not 
allowed that the guest should refuse anything, but must take all well. 
AL What if they should have henbane, or twice-boiled ooleworts, set 
before them ? Be. Let it be what it will, they must eat it, and not 
speak a word against it ; but when they come home, they are at liberty 
to vomit it up again if they please. And in their entertainments one 
dish is commonly this water-beet, or anticomarita, for it matters not 
which name you call it by, the thing is the same. They mix a great 
deal of oak-lmrk and » good quantity of garlic with it And tlus is 
the composition of the tansey. AL Who made this barbarous law ? 
Be. Custom, the most mighty of tyrants. AL Tou tell me a story of 
a tragical conclusion, which has sudi a nauseous ending. Be. I have 
given my solution of the question, not imposing it upon anybody, nor 
to prevent anybody who has a mind to offer theirs. 

CtL I have found out that the ancients had a fish that they called 
aatJeomaiita^ Be. What author is that in ? Ck I can produce the 
bo^ Vnt I cannot tell the anihor^s name; it is written in French 
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vorda, but in tbo Hebnw ohusctor. Bt. Whftt ii tlio ahftpe of tliU 
fiah oiled ADtiooniMiU t Co. Tho bellj ■> wfaito, but nil OT«r «ray- 
when «1m it hu bluk KtlM. B*. I fiu<7 7011 hkve ft mind of Uua 
&b to Bwke ft ejoio with a doftk ; whftt Uata haa iti Oa. It liftft tb« 
Bftfttieat taato in the world ; ftnd beftidM that, it ii infectioiu toa It 
breedi in old Iftkea, and aometimM in hooaea of offie& It ia ft good-fixv 
nothing mndd^ fi^ ; if von pat but ft bit of it into jour montb, it 
Cftnaea a oertain toogb phlegm that 70U ean hftrdl; bring up by tftkiog 
a Tomit. It ia -twj common in the ooantiy called Celtithraos ; the^ 
«steem it aa a delioaej', and at the aame time aooonnt it a more detMtfr 
ble crime than marder to taate a bit of fleab. AL A rerj wretched 
oountrj with their aatioomariU I Cb, Tbia ia irbat I have to mj, but 
I woald not have anjbodjr to be determined bj mj opinion. 

Di. What occasion have we to fetch Uie explanation of tbia 
word from Slammotbreptiu'a or Hebrew writinga, when the Terf 
etTmologj of the word ahewa plainlj that antioomarita aigniflea dam- 
aela nnhappily marriod, that is to nj, to old huabanda I And it ia no 
new thing for writon to write 00 initead of 7140; e, q, ftnd k ftre cog» 
nate leltera. £«. What Diphilns haa mentioned carriea aometbin^ 
of weight with it, if we were inre the word waa a Latin one. I take it 
to be a Oreelc word, and a oompoond of theae ibret, otrrl, which aigni- 
6ea agunit ; k^hh which aignifiea a town ; and iopi^N») which aigni- 
fiea to tattle like a woman ; and ao hy atriking out o by the figure 
■jnalnpha, it ia anticomarita, one who bj alownish prating makea 
everybody deaf Fa. iiy Eumeniua has made it out very elaborately; 
but in my opinion the word ia oompoaed of aa many worda aa it has 
ayllablea ; for iv atanda for ivovcr rt for riXAwv, km for KuSta, fM tor 
/laXa, and pu for pvwapa (for it ia an error to write it with an 1} and 
ro for roAac; and out of theae ia formed thiaaentenee, A mad, wretched 
peraon, pulling the baira out of a rotten hide. At. Indeed, such food 
•a a water-beet was vet? fit for such a workman aa Bertul^hus was 
speaking of just now. £». That is aa much aa to say an antioomftritft 
for an anticomarita. 

Oa. You have all spoken very learnedly to the matter, but I am of 
opinion that a disobedient wife ia called anticomarita by the figure 
■yncope, for antidicomarita., becauae she always crosses her husband. 
AL If we allow of such tropes, we might of a turd make a bird, and of 
a cook a cuckoo. £t. But Albinua, who ia the chief of this aaaembly, 
haa not given bis opinion yet. AL I have, indeed, nothing of my own 
to offer ; but, however, I shall not think mnoh to acquaint you with 
what I lately learned from my landlord, who waa a very talkative 
man ; he used to chaose bis discourse oftener than a nightingale does 
her note. He asaerted it waa a Chaldee word, compounded of three 
worda. That among the Chaldeans, aaU aiguified crosa-gtMned, or 
brain-aick ; and comer, a rook ; and ita, belonging to a aboemaker. 
£». Who everaaid thatarookbadbtainal AL There ia no absordi^ 
in that, if you do but change the gender. 

Go. This synod makea the old proverb good, " So many men, so 
many minda." But what oonolu'aioa are we oome to I The opiniona 
may be summed up, but cannot be divided, so that the miyor part may 
oarry it against the minor. AL Well, then, let the better OTanxnaa 
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the wono. Go. Bnt w« mnit bkT« uiotlier usembly to do that ; for 
trnrj maa'i own goew «r« swui& ^Jl If that proverb held good, ve 
ahoi^d not li*Te m mvo-j adulteries u we h^Te. But I can adTise 
yoa to Mt expeditiona method. Let us oast lots whose opinion of all 
of them «hall be allowed to be detenmnative. C». That lot will fall 
ajpon7ounnl£ Have not I i^ken the troth t AL I approve best 
of the fint and of the last Cb. If I maj apeak for the net, we all 
i^reeL AL Well, tiien, let it go for authentia Co- Let it be ao. 
At. If anjbody shiJl dissent, what shall be the penalty t Oa. Let him 
be Bet down in great lettera, A Hkxrio » Qeakiiar. 

AL I will add Terjr fortunately one thing, that in mj opinion 
ought not to be omitted. Having reoeiTod it frmn a Syrian physician, 
I will eommunioate it to my fri^ds. B*. What is it 1 AL J£ you 
pound a water-beet, an oak-gall, and some shoemaker's ink in a mortar, 
and sprinkle with ii rix onnoes of oopper, and make it into a poultice, 
it will be a present remedy for the mange and measles in hogs. £«, 
But, hark yon, Albinus, you that have helped us all to this job of the 
antioomarita, what author did you read it in I AL I will toll you, 
but in your ear, and but one of you. B». Well, I will receive it, but 
upon this oondition, that I may whisper it in the ear of one person too. 
AL But one repeated often enouf^ will make a thonaand. Be. You - 
My right, when you have once a oonpl^ it is not in your power to stop 
it from going &rther. AL That whid) a few know may be kept a seoret, 
but that whidi a great many know eannot; three makea a multitude. 
B»- Bight, he that has three wives at the same time, may be said to 
have many ; but he that has bnt three haiia upou his head, or three 
teeth in his monUi, may be said to have a few or none. AL iUiud, 
■ophist, B». What strange story is this t This is as abeurd as if the 
Greeks who carriod so many fleets to conquer Troy should not be able 
to call it by its name, bnt instead of Troy should say Sutrinm. AL 
But this is a rabbin that is lately oome down from heaven, who, unless 
he had, like a present deity, lent his assistance in auntaining human 
aflaira, we had long ere now been at a loes to find either men, religion, 
|>hilo«ophy, or letters. B*. In both, he ought to be one of Moria'a 
noblemen of the first rank, and deserves for the future to be called 
Arehimorita (an aroh-fbol), with his aatioomaritsa. 



TH£ UNEQUAL MARRI4GE. 

PttnuMU and GabriaL 

I'm. Whenoe is our Oabriel «ome with this sour lotA t What, ia he 
come out of Trophonini's oaval Oa. No, I have been at a wedding. 
n. I never saw a look in my life that had less of the air d' a wedding 
in it ; for thoee that have been at weddings use to look cheerfully and 
airily for a whole week after, and old men tnemsdves to look younger by 
ten years. What wedding is it that you have been at 1 I believe at the 
wedding of death and the oobbler. Go. Not so, bnt of a young 
gentleman with a lady of nxtoen, who has all the aooompliahments 
that you eaa wish fbr, whether beau^, good humour, fiuuly, or for- 
tuMj ia ahait,a wife fit for Jnpiter hiauelt A. Fhool what, so 
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jtmna • girl to sach uk old follow m h« 1 Go. Kingi in not grow old. 
F». But what mtlcw tou look w meluiaholjr th«n t It mxy b« jroa 
euTj the bappincM M th« bridegroom, who 1im riTftlled tod. 0a. 
l*Hliftw, there u nothing of thkt in the iiwtter. Pt. Well, thou, hms 
ftnTthiog liappeoed like what is reUted of the LRfHthn's feMtl O^t. 
No, not so neither. Pa. Wh»t then, had jon not wine enon^ t 0(». 
Y«e, and loo much too. F». Had 70U no piperat ffo. Y«a, and 
fiddlen too, and harpen, and trumpeten, and bagnipera. P». What 
was the matter then I Waa not Hymon at tho wedding 1 Oa. Thej 
called loiidlj for him with all this moric, but to no purpoao. Pe. Were 
not the Qracra there neither t ffo. Not a eonl of them, nor bridemaid 
Juno, nor beautiful Tenu^ nor Jupiter Oamelins. 

Pa. Bj my troth, jon tell me a atorjr of a doll wadding indeed, au 
ungodly one, or rather an unmarried marriuO' Oa. Ton wovJd haT* 
•aid so, indeed, if yon had leen it P». Had you no dauoing at it 1 
Oa. No, but we had wretched limping. Pa. What, had you no Inckj 
godship at all to exhilarate the wedding 1 Oa. No, not one there but 
a goddeu that the Oreeka called Fsor^ P». Why, you give mo an ^ 
account of a scabby wedding indeed. Oa. "SKf, a cankered and a 
pocky one. Pt. But prithee, friend Qabriel, tell me what makes the 
remembrance of it fetch tears from your eyes I Oa. Ah, dear Petro- 
niua, it is enough to fetch tears from a flint atone. Pt. I believe so, 
if a flint-atone had lieen present and seen it. But, prithee, what 
extraordinary mischief ia this t Do not hide it from me, nor keep my 
expectation any longer in auapenae. 

Qa. Do you know lAmpridius £ubulua ) i*e. Tes; there is not 
a better nor happier man in the city. Go. Well, and do you know 
his daughter Ipbigenia too 1 Ps. Yon have mentioned the very 
flower of the ase. Ga. She is ao; bnt do you know who she is 
married to I Pe. I shall know when you have told me. Ga. She is 
married to Pomponius Blenua. P«. What, to that Hector that used 
to talk folks to death in cracking of his bullying tricka t Ga To the 
Tery nian. Pt. He has been for a long time very noted in thia town 
for two things chiefly — te., lying and the mange, which has no proper 
name to it, though, indeed, it has a great many. Go. A very prond 
distemper, that will not atrike sail to the leprosy — the elephutiBe 
leprosy — tetters, the gout, or ringworm, if there was to be an engaga- 
ment between them. i*«. So the sons of Esculapius tell us. 

Ga. What need is there, Fetronius, for me to describe to yon a 
damsel that yon are very well acquainted with, although her dress was 
a great addition to her native beauty. My Fetronins, you would have 
taken her for a goddess had you seen her. Everything in her and 
about her waa graceful. In the meantime out comen our blessed 
bridegroom with his snub nose, dragging one leg after him, bnt not so 
cleverly neither as the Switzwa do ; itchy hands, a stinking breath, 
heavy eyes, his head bound up with a forehead-pieoe, and a running at 
hia nose and eara. Other people wear their ringa on their fingera, but 
he weara his on his thighs. Ps. What was in tiie mind of the lady's 
parents to join such a daughter to- a living mummy I Ga. X cannot 
tell, except it was with them as it is with many more that hare lost 
their sensm. Pa It may be he was very rich. Go. He is veir rich, 
indeed, bat it is in the debts he owes. Pt. What greater paniuiaeiit 
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ooald tliej haye inflicted upon the maid if she had poisoned her 
gnuidfathen and grandmothera, both of the fiither^s and mother's side t 
Go, "Saj, if she had scattered her water upon the grare of her parents, 
it woald have been a punishment bad enough to have obliged lier but 
to have given a kiss to such a monster. Pe, I am of jour mind. 

G<$, I look upon it a greater piece of cruelty than if they had 
stripped their daughter naked, and exposed her to bears, lions, or 
crooniiles ; for these wild beasts would either have spared her for her 
exquisite beauty, or put her out of her pain by a quick despatch. Fe, 
You say right ; I think this is what would have become Mezentius 
himself who, as Virgil tells us, bound dead bodies to living ones. 
Lands to hands, and mouths to mouths. But I do not believe Mezentius 
himself would have been so inhuman as to have bound such a lovely 
maid to such a carcase as this ; nor is there any dead body you would 
not choose to be bound to» rather than to such a stinking one ; for his 
breath is rank poison, what he speaks is pestilence, and what he 
touches mortifies. Otu Now, Petronius, imagine with yourself what 
a deal of pleasure she must needs take in these kisses, embraces, and 
nocturnal dalliances. 

Pe, I have sometimes heard persons talk of unequal matches; 
that may certainly with the greatest propriety be called an unequal 
match, which is, as it were, setting a jewel in lead. But all this while 
I stand in admiration at the virgin's couraffe ; for such young damsels 
are frightened out of their wits at the sight of a £siiry or a hobgoblin. 
And can this damsel dare to embrace such a carcase as this in the 
night>time t Gul The damsel has these three things to plead in her 
excuse — the authority of her parents, the persuasion of her friends, and 
the inexperiencedness of her age. But I am amazed at the madness 
of her parents. Who is there that has a daughter never so homely 
that would marry her to a leper t Pe, Nobody, in my opinion, that 
had a grain of sensa If I had a dsughter that had but one eye, and 
but one leg, and as deformed as Thersites was, that Homer speaks of, 
and I could not give her a penny for her portion, I would not marry 
her to such a son-in-law as he. Oa. This pox is more infectious and 
destructive than the worst of leprosies ; it invades on a sudden, goes 
off, and rallies again, and frequently kills at last, while the leprosy will 
sometimes let a man live, even to extreme old aga Pe, Perhaps the 
parents were ignorant of the bridegroom's distemper. Oa. No, they 
Imew it very well. Pe. If they had such a hatred to their daughter, 
why did they not sew her up in a sack and throw her inio the Thames ? 
Go. Why, toily, if they had, the madness would not have been so 
great. 

Pe. By what accomplishments did the bridegroom recommend 
himself to them f Was he excellent in anr art t va. Yes, in a great 
many; he is a great gamester, he will drink down anybody, a vile 
whoremaster, the greatest artist in the world at bantering and lying, a 
notable cheat, pays nobody, revels prodigally, and, in short, whereas there 
are but seven liberal sdenoes taught in the schools, he is master of more 
than ten liberal ones. Pe. Sure, he must have something very extra- 
ordinary to recommend him to the parents. Go. Nothuiff at aU but 
the glorious title of a knighl Pe. A fine sort of a kniffht that can 
floavoe sit in a saddle tot the pox 1 But it may be he had a great 
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ettote. Go, He bad onoo an indifferent one; Imt by hit liring so 
£ui bas little or notbing left, but one little tnrret from whence be 
makes incuraioni to rob passengers ; and that is so illy provided for 
entertainment that you would not accept of it for a bog«stye* And he 
is always bragging of bis castles, and neft, and other great things^ and 
is for setting up bis coat of arms everywhere. 

Pe, Wbat coat of arms does bis shield bear t G€k Three golden 
elephants in a fSeld gules. Fe, Indeed an elephant is a good bearing 
for one tbat is sick of tbe elepbantiasis. He must, without doubt, be 
a man of blood. Go, Rather a man of wine ; for he is a great admirer 
of red wine, and by tbis means be is a man of blood for you. Pe, 
Well, then, bis elepbant's trunk will be serviceable to him. Cfa. It 
will so. Pe, Then this coat of arms is a token that he is a great 
knave, a fool, and a drunken sot ; and tbe field of his coat of armour 
represents wine, and not blood, and tbe golden elephant denotes that 
what gold he had has been «pent in wina Go. Very right. Pa 
Well, what jointure does this bully settle upon his bride t Go. 
What t why, a very great one. Pe, How can a bankrupt settle a 
large one t Go. Pray, do not take me up so short ; I say again, a 
very large one— a thundering pox. Pe. Hang me if I would not 
sooner marry my daughter to a horse than to such a knight as he. 
Go, 1 should abundantly rather choose to marry my daughter to a 
monk, for this is not marrying to a man, but to the carcase of a man. 
Now, tell me, had you been present where this spectacle was to be 
seen, could you refrain from tears t Pe. How should I, when I can- 
not hear it without t Were the parents so abandoned to all natural 
affection as to throw away their only child, a virgin of such beauty, 
accomplishments, and sweet conditions, by selling her for a slave 
to such a monster for a lying coat of arms f 

Ga. But this enormous crime, than which you cannot find one more 
inhuman, cruel, or unlike a parent, is made but a jest on now-a-days by 
our people of quality; altliough it is necessary that those that are bom 
for the administration of the affairs of the government should be persons 
of very sound and strong constitutions : for the constitution of tbe 
body has a great influence upon the mind ; and it is not to be doubted 
but this disease exhausts all the brains a man has, and by tbis means 
it comes to pass that our ministers of state have neither sound minds 
nor sound bodies. Pe, It is not only requisite that our ministers of 
state should be men of sound judgment and strong constitutions, but 
men of honour, and goodly personages. Although the principal 
qualifications of princes are wisdom and integrity, yet it is of some 
considerable moment what the form of his person is that governs 
others : for if ho be cruel, the deformity of his body will expose him 
the more to envy. If he be a prince of probity and piety, his virtue 
will be rendered more conspicuous by the amiableness of his person. 
GcL That is very true. 

Pe, Do not people use to lament the misfortune of those women 
whose husbands soon after their marriage £s11 into leprosiea or 
apoplexies t Go, Yes, and that with very good reason toa Pe, 
What madness is it, then, voluntarily to deliver a daughter over into 
tbe hands of a leper t Go, Nay, it is worse than madneat. If a 
nobleman has a mind to have a good psok of hounds^ do you thmk 
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he would bring a mangj soonndrel car to a well-bred bitoh t Pe. No ; 
he would wiUi the utmost diligence look for a dog that upon all 
accounts was of a good breed, to line her, that he might not have 
a litter of mongrels. Go, And if a lord had a ndnd to haye a good 
breed of horses, would he admit a diseased good-for-nothing stallion to 
leap a most exoeUent mare t Pe. No, he would not suffer a diseased 
stallion to enter his stable door, lest he should infect other horses. 
Go, And yet at the same time they do not matter what sort of a son- 
in-law they give their daughters to, from whom those children are to 
be produced that are not only to inherit their estates, but also to govem 
the state. Pe. Nay, a country &rmer will not suffer any bull to leap 
a young cow, nor eyery horse his mare, nor eyery boar to brim his sow ; 
though a bullock is designed for the plough, a horse for the cart, and a 
swine for the kitchen. See now how penrerse the judgments of man- 
kind ara If a poor fellow should presume to kiss a nobleman's 
daughter they would think the affront a foundation enough to go to 
war upon. Pe. And yery hotly too. 

Go» And yet these persons yoluntarily, knowingly, and deliber- 
ately giye up the dearest thing they haye in the world to such an 
abominable monster, and are priyately unnatural to their own flesh and 
blood, and publicly to their oounti^. Pe. If the bridegroom does 
but halt a little, althouffh as to anything else he is perfectly sound, 
how is he despised for a husband 1 And is the pox the only thing that 
is no inconyenience in a married life t G€l If any man should marry 
his daughter to a Franciscan, what an abominable thing would it be 
accounted I what an outcry would there be, that he had thrown his 
daughter away I But yet, when he has pulled off that dress, he has 
eyery way well-made sound limbs ; while the other must pass her days 
with a rotten carcase, that is but half aliye. If any one is married to 
a priest^ he is bantered on account of his unction; but one that is married 
to one that has the pox has one whose unctions are worse by abund- 
ance. Pe. Enemies that have taken a laaid captive will not be 
guilty of such barbarity as this ; nor will kidnappers themselves to 
those they have kidnapped away ; and yet parents will be guilty of it 
against their only daughter ; and there is no maffistrate ordained to 
prevent the mischief Go. How should a physician cure a madman, 
if he has a spice of the same distemper himself. 

Pa But it is a wonder to me that princes whose business it is to 
take care of the commonwealth only in those things which relate to 
the body, of which nothing is of greater moment tham the health of it, 
should find out no remedy for thus evil This egregious pestUence has 
infected great part of the earth, and in the meantime they lie snoring 
on, and never mind it, as if it were a matter not worth their notice. 
Gck, Have a care, Petronius, what you say as to princes. But hark you, 
I will tell you a word in your ear. Pa Oh, wretched 1 I wish what 
you say were not true. Go, How many diseases do you think are 
caused by bad wine^ a thousand ways sophisticated t Pa Why, if we 
may believe the physicians, they are innumerable. Go, Well, and do 
the ministers of state take any care of the matter. Ps. They take 
care enough as to the collecting the excise, but no further. Gck, She 
that knowingly marries a husband that is not soukid, perhaps may 
to roffer the punishment she has' brought upon herself ; 
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alUiougli if it were 1117 fortune to nt at tke helnit I would baniBh tkem 
both from dril sooietj. But if any one married one that waa infected 
with this diaeaae, who told her he was a sound man, and I were chosen 
pope, I would make this marriage Toid, although it had been confirmed 
by a thousand contracts. Pe, Upon what pretence, I wonder t for 
marriage legally contracted cannot be disannulled by any human power. 

G€L \^att Do you think that legally contracted which is 
contracted treacherously t A contract is not valid, if a sIsts palms 
himself upon a maid for a freeman, and she marries him as such. 8he 
that marries such a slave marries an errant slave ; and her slavery &■ 
so much the more unhappy, in that the lady Psora never makes any- 
body free ; that there is no comfortable hope of ever beins delivered 
from this slavery. Pe. Indeed, you have found out a colour for it. 
GiL And besides, there can be no such thing as marriage but between 
those persons that are living ; but in this case a woman is married to 
a dead man. Pe. You have found out another pretence. But I 
suppose you would permit pocky folks to marry pocky, that, acoordinff 
to tne old proverb, there might be like to like. Oti, If it was lawfiu 
for me to act for the good of the public, I would suffer them to be 
married together, but I would bum them after they were married. 
Pe. Then you would act the part of a tyrant^ not of a prince. 

(7a. Do you account a surgeon to be a tyrant who cuts off some of 
the fingers, or bums some part to preserve the whole body I I do not 
look upon that to be cruelty, but rather mercy. And I wish this had 
been done when this distemper first appeared in the world ; then the 
public welfare of mankind had been consulted bv the destruction of a 
few. And we find examples of this in the Frend^ lustories. Pe. But 
it would be a gentler way to geld them, or part them asunder. G(k. 
And what would you have done to the women, pray t Pe. 1 would 
padlock them up. Ocl That is one way, indeed, to prevent us from 
having more of the breed ; but I will confess it is a gentler way, if you 
will but own the other to be safer. £ven those that are castrated have 
an itching desire upon them ; nor is the infection conveyed by one way 
only, but by a kiss, by discourse, by a touch, or by drinking with an 
infected partv. And we find also that there is a certain malicious 
disposition of doing mischief peculiar to this distemper, that whoso- 
ever has it takes a delight to propagate it to as many as he can, 
though it does him no ffood. Now, if they be only separated, they may 
flee to other places, and may either by night impose upon persons, or 
on them that do not know them. But there can be no danger from 
the dead. Pe. 1 confess it is the safest way, but I cannot tell whether 
it is agreeable to Christian gentleness or no. 

Go. Prithee, tell me, then, from whom is there the most danger, 
from common thieves or from such cattle 1 Pe. 1 confess .money is of 
much less value than health. Gcl And yet we Christians hang them, 
nor is it accounted cruelty, but justice ; and if you consider the public 
good, it is our dutv so to do. Pe. But in this case the person is 
punished that did the ii\jury. Ga. What^ then these, I warrant you, 
are benefactors to the public t But let us suppose that some get this 
distemper without any &ult of their own, though you will find that 
very few have it that do not get it by their own wickedness : the 
lawyers will tell you it is sometimes lawful to put the innocent to 
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death, if it be very muoH for the good of the pablio ; as the Greeks, 
after the taking of Troy, put Astyaoaz, the son of Hector, to death, lest 
he should set a new war on foot : nor do they think it any wickedness 
to put a tyrant's innocent children to death after they have slain the 
fiitner. And do not we Christians go to war, though at the same time 
the greatest share of the calamities fidls on those persons that least 
desenre them t He that does the injury is saved, and the greatest part 
of the calamities fidb upon those persons that least deserve them. And 
it is the same thing in our reprisals or letters of marque; he who did the 
wrong is safe^ and the merchant is robbed, who never so much as heard 
one word of it, he is so far from beins chargeable with the fiiult. Now, 
if we make use of such remedies as these in things of no great moment, 
what think you ought to be done in a matter of the greatest conse- 
quence t Fe, I am overcome by the truth of your arguments. 

0<k» Then take this along with you toa As soon as ever the 
plague b^^ins to appear in Ituy, the infected houses are shut up, and 
the nurses that look after the sick are forbidden to appear abroad. 
And though some call this inhumanity, it is the greate«t humanity ; 
for by this prudent care the calamity is put a stop to by the burials 
of a few persons. But how great humanity is it to take care to preserve 
the lives of so many thousands t Some think it a very inhospitable 
thing for the Italians, when there is but the bare report of a pestilence, 
to drive travellers from their veiy gates in an evening, and force them 
to lie all night in the open air. But for my part, I account it an act of 
piety to ttSie care of the public good at the inconvenience of a few. 
Some persons look upon themselves very courageous and complaisant 
in daring to venture to visit one that is sick of the plague, having no 
manner of call at all to do it; but what greater folly can there be than 
by this oourage, when they come home, to bring the distemper to their 
wives and children, and all their fiimily f What can be more unkind 
than by this complaisance to a friend, to bring those persons that are 
the dearest to you in the world into the danger of their lives t But 
then again, how less dangerous is the plague itself than the pox) The 
plague frequently passes by those that are nearest, and seloom aflfects 
the old, and as to those that it does affect^ it either despatches them 
quickly or restores them to their health much sounder than they were 
before. But as for the pox, what is that but a lingering death, or, to 
8P«Jl more properly, burial t 

P«. What you say is very true, and at least the |ume care ought 
to be taken to prevent so fiital an evil as they take to prevent the 
spreading of the leprosy; or if this should be thouffht too much, nobody 
should let another shave him, but be his own barber. Oc^ But what 
will you say if both of them keep their mouths shutt Pe, They would 
take the infection in at their nostrils. Oa, But there is a remedy for 
that toa Pt, What is itt Gn. Thinr may do as the alchemists do, 
they may wear a mask with glasses for eyes to see through, and a 
breathing place for their mouths and nostnls through a horn which 
reaches from their jawbones down to their back. Pe. That contriv- 
ance miffht do pretty well if there were no danger from the touch of the 
finger, tEe Unen, the oombs, and the sciisors. 0€l But^ however, I 
thiidc it is the best way to let the beard grow, though it be even down 
to tha knees, Ps. yfhj^ I am of that mind too. And then let there 
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be an aet of PaHiftment that the aame penon sball not be a barber and 
a surgeon too. Oa. Bat that \m the way to atarve the barbera. A. 
Then let them apend leas, and be something better paid for shaTing; 
Go. Let it be BO with all my heart 

F4, And let there be a law made» too» that nobody shall drink oat 
of the same cup with another. (ro. They will soaroe be confined to 
that in England. Pe. And that two shall not lie in the same bed, 
unless they be husband and wife. Go. I like that very welL iV. 
And then as to inns, let no stranger sleep in the same sheets that 
another has lain in before. Oa, But what will you do then with the 
Germans, who scarce wash them twice a rear t Pf. Let them employ 
washerwomen. And, besides, let them leave off the custom of salut- 
ing with a kiss, although it be of an old standing. Go. But then as 
to the churchest Pe. Let every one hold his hand before his month. 
(7a. But then as to common conversation t Pe, Let that direction of 
Homer be observed, "Not to come too near the person he talks too, and 
let he that hears him keep his lips shut* Oijl Twelve tables would 
scarce contain all these laws. Pt, But in the meantime, what advice , 
do you give for the poor unfortunate ffirl t Pe. What can I give her 
but this, that unless she likes being miserable (she be so as little as she 
can), to clap her hands before her mouth whenever her husband offers 
to kiss her, and to put on armour when she goes to bed with him. Oa. 
Whither do you steer vour course when you go home? Pe, Directly 
to my closet Gck, Wnat are you going to do theret Pe. They have 
desired me to write an epithalamium ; but instead of it I will write an 
epitaph. 

THE IMPOSTURE. 

Philip and Litnnue, 

Pk, I wish you health, Livinus. Li. I will be well, if that will 
please you ; but do you be upon your guard, for I design to catch you 
if you don't watch me very narrowly. PA An open enemy is not 
much to be feared. But come on, deceive me if you can. LL I have 
deceived you already, and you have not perceived it; but take care of 
the second time. PA I believe I have to do with a master of iM^r- 
demain; I cannot find you have imposed upon me at all. LL Well, 
then, be very attentive this time, except you have a mind to be de- 
ceived, as you have been twice already. PA I am prepared for you ; 
begin. Li What you bid me do is done already. PA What is 
acted, or what is done t I perceive nothing of deceit. Li, Well, though 
I have given you warning so many times already, however, mind this 
time. PA This is a new sort of conjuration. You tell me you have 
imposed upon me, and I perceive nothing of art in all this, althoush I 
watch very narrowly your eyes, your hands, and your tongue. %ut 
come, the other toucui ; begin again. 

Li, I have begun . again and again, over and over so many timea, 
and you cannot see the trap that is laid for you. PA Wherein do 
you lay a trap for me t Lt, This tongue, I say, of mine entraps you, 
and you neither perceive it with your ears nor see it with your eyesL 
However, now let your eyes and ears be both attentive. PA I can* 
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not be more aitentiTe if my life lay at stake ; but» however, try to 
trick me onoe more. lA why, I have tricked you again already, and 
yoa perceive nothing of the artifica Ph. Ton make me mad : prithee, 
tdl me, what kind of hocoB-pocas is thiat LL Why, all this while I have 
been roeaking to you in verse, and am at this time. Ph. I thought 
of nothing less tnan of that. Zi. At first I answered you in two 
trimeter iambics, then in a trochaic tetrameter catalectic, i^r that in 
nothing but cretics, after that in a phauledan hendecasyllable, then 
again in mere coriambics, then in plain anapaastes, then again in three 
Sapphics, by and by in a sotadic, and last of all in a trochaic tetrameter. 
Pk. Good Godl I should have guessed a hundred things before I 
should have guessed that. If I live I will serve you the like trick. 
LL Do, if yon can. Ph. I have payed von in your own coin twice, 
and you did not peroeive the trick. Zk What, in this short time? 
Pk, I threatened you in an iambic tetrameter catalectic ; after that I 
added five cretics. Ia. Why, then, I find it is according to the old 
proverb. Bet a thief to catch a thief Ph. Very true ; but I pray this 
m both of us, that neither of us may have a more ix\jurious cheat 
put upon us. 

CYCLOPS; OR, THE GOSPEL CARRIER. 

Conmta, Polifphemui. 

Co. What is Polyphemus hunting after here t Po. Do you ask 
what I am hunting after, when I have neither dogs nor hunting-pole ? 
C€L Perhaps some lady of the wood here. Po. Tou have guessed 
shrewdly; lo, here is my hunting-net. Ca. What is this I seel 
Bacchus in a lion's skin. Polyphemus, with a book in his hand ; 
yakfi KooKtanov, a cat in a laced petticoat. Po. Nay, I have not only 
paintea my book with safiron, but also with vermilion and azure. Ca. 
1 did not speak of crocus, but I spoke Qreek, eroeoUm. It seems to be 
a military book, for it seems to be armed with bosses and plates, and 
kings of brass. Po. Look into it. Oa. I see what it is, and truly 
it is very fine, but not so fine as it should be. Po. What does it 
want? Co. Tou ought to put your coat of arms upon it. Po. What 
arms ? Co. The hewl of Silenus looking out of a hogshead. But 
what does it treat of, the art of drinking f Po. See what it is, that 
TOU do not speak blasphemy before you are aware. Cck Why, then, 
IS there anything in it that is sacred ? Po. What can be more sacred 
than the gospel ? Co. Qood Qod 1 what does Polyphemus do with the 
ffospel ? Po. Why don't you ask what a Ohristian has to do with 
Christ ? Co. I do not know but that a halbert would become you 
better ; for if anv one should meet you at sea in that figure» he would 
take you for a pirate ; or in the wood, for a highwavman. Po. But 
the gospel teaches us not to judge of men by outward appearance ; for 
as a tyrannous disposition often lies hid under a monkish habit, yet 
sometimes a short head of hair, curled whiskers, a stem brow, a fierce 
look, and a feather in the cap, and a buff coat and breeches, cut and 
slashed, cover an evan^^elical mind. Co. And why may it not? 
Someiimes a sheep lies hid under a wolfs skirM And if we may give 
ai^ cradit to «mblems^ an ass lurks under the ooat of a lion. 
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Po, Nay, I lutve known a man carry the sheep in his fiu» and tba 
fox in hill heaii. And I wish he had as candid friends as he has Uid[ 
eyesy and that he had as well tbe ralue of gold as the colour of it. 
Co, If he that wears a woollen hat most needs wear a sheep's hei^ 
how do you go loaded that carry a sheep and an ostrich too on your 
head ? But does not he act more ahsurdly that carries a bini nponUi 
head, and an ass in his breast ? Po. You bite top dose. CtL But it 
were very well if that gospel that vou have so finely adorned did reci- 
procally adorn you. You have adorned it with colours, I wuk it did 
adorn you with good manners. Po, I will make that my care. Ck 
As yon used to da 

Po. But omitting all reflections, do yon really blame those tlist 
carry the gospel about them t Co, No, by no means (jvmiujvm gentimmy 
Po, What, will you say that I am the least man in the world, that ta 
taller than you by an ass's head ? Cci, I do not think yon are m 
much taller, though the ass should prick up his ears. Po. Bj an ox's 
head, I dare say. Co, I like the comparison, but I said minitme tlie 
adverb, not minime the vocative case. Po, Pray, what is the difle^ 
ence between an egg and an egg ? Cck And what is the differene^' 
say you, between the middle finger and the little finger 7 Po. Wbj, 
the middle finger is the longest. Co, Wittily said. What is the 
dilSerence between the ears of an ass, and those of a wolf I fy. The 
ears of a wolf are shorter. Co, You have hit it. Pa, But I used to 

I measure long and short things by the s|>an and by the ell, and not by 

■ the ears. Co. Come on. He that carried Christ was called Chiit- 

1 topher; and instead of Polyphemus, you, who carry the gospel, shall be 

I called the gospel-bearer. 

• Po, Do you not think it a holy thing to carry the gospel t Co. 

Not at all, uulesa you will allow mo that asses are the greatest saints. 

, Po, Why so 7 Ca, Because one ass will carry at least threo thousand 

such books ; and I am persuaded you would be able to carry as many 

i yourself, if you were well ham[>ercd. Po, I think thcro is no absur- 

dity in attributing holiness to an ass because he carried Christ. C<l 

:j I shall not envy you that holiness ; and if you havo a mind to it, I will 

give you some relics of that very ass that Christ rodo u|K>n to kiss. 
Po, You will give me a very acceptable present ; for that ass was con- 
secrated by being touched by the body of Christ (7a. And those 
persons touched Clirist too that smote our Saviour on tho face. 

Po, But come, toll me your mind seriously ; is it not a pious thing 
to carry tho book of tho gospel about one 7 Co, It is a pious thing, if 
it be done sincerely, and without hypocrisy. Po, Talk of hypocrisy 
to monks; what has a soldier to do with hypocrisy t Co, But ^ni 
tell me what hypocrisy is. Po, When a man seems to be one thing, 
and is reallv another. Co, But what does the carrying the gospel 
about you signify ; does it not signify a holy life t Po, I suppose it 
does. Co. Well, then, where a man's life is not suitable to the book, 
is not that hypocrisy 1 Po, It seems so to be. But what is it truly 
to carry the gospel 1 Co, Some carry the gospel in their hands, as the 
Franciscans do the rules of St Francis ; and at that rate the Paris 
porters, asses, and geldings may carry it as well as a Christian. SoniS 
carry it about in their mouths, and talk of nothing but Christ and the 
gospel ; this is pharisaicaL Others carry it about in their hearts. He 
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is the tme goepel-bearer that oanies it in his hands, in his month, and 
in his heart. Pa. But where are these t Ca. The deacons in the 
chnrchesy who both oarry the gospel, read it to the people, and have it 
in their hearts. 

PiK Bnt for all that, they are not all holy who carry the gospel 
in their hearts. Co* Do not play the sophist with me. A man does 
not carry it in his heart that does not love it with all his soul ; and 
nobody lores it as he onght, that does not conform to it in his life. 
Pa. These subtleties I do not understand. Chl I will be plainer then. 
If you were to carry a flason of wine upon your shoulders, what is it 
but a burden t Po, Nothing. Ctk If you hold it in your mouth and 
spurt it out t Po, I should be never the better for it, thouffh I do not 
often use to do so. Cb. But suppose you take a hearty draught, as 
your way is % Po. There is nothing more diviae. Col It warms the 
whole body, brings the blood into the cheeks, and makes a man look 
with a merry countenanca Po. Most certainly. Cb. So it is with 
the gospel ; being received into the veins of the soid, it renews the 
whole habit of ^e man. Po. It may be you think, then, that I do 
not lead my life according to my book. Co. Nobody can tell that 
better than yourselC Po. If it indeed were to be resolved after the 
military manner. 

Co. Suppose a man should give you the lie to your face, or call 
you blockhead, what would you do t Po. What would I do t I would 
give him a box on the ear. I would make him feel the weight of 
my fingers. Co. What if he should give yon a box on the ear % Po. 
Why, then, I would cut his throat for it. Cck. But your book teaches 
you another lesson, and bids you return good (words^ for evil ; and if 
any one strikes you on the rij^ht cheek, to turn to oim the left also. 
Po. I have read so, but I had forgot it. Cct. You pray often, I sup- 
pose. Po. That is pharisaicaL Cb. Long prayers are, indeed, 
Pharisaical, if they be accompanied with ostentation. But your book 
teaches that you should pray always, but withyour mind. Po. Well, 
but for all that, I do pray sometimes. Co. When t Po. Sometimes 
when I think of it It may be once or twice a week. Cct. And what 
is your prayer t Po. Why, the Lord's prayer. Ca. And how often 
do you sayit over t Po, But once. For the gospel forbids vain repe- 
titions. Cct. Can you go through the Lord's prayer without thinking 
of anything else t Po. I never tried thai Is it not enough that I 
pronounce? I cannot tell that €k>d takes notice of anything in prayer 
but the voice of the heart. 

Co. Do you fast often? Po. No, never. Cc^. But your book 
recommends prayer and fasting both. Po. I should approve of it too, 
but my stomach will not bear it. Oct. But Si Paul says, ** that he is 
no servant of Christ that serves his beHy." Do you eat fl€«h every 
day? Po. Tes, when I can get ii Co. And you are of a robust 
constitution, that would live upon hay (like a horse) or the barks of 
treea Po. But Christ says " that those things that go iato a man 
do not defile him." Co. x^or do they, if they be taken moderately, 
and without giving scandal Bnt Si Paul, who was a disciple of 
Christy would rather starve with hunffer than offend a weak brother by 
his eating; and he exhorts us t9 follow his example, and that we 
beooBftt afi things to all men* Po. But Paul is Paul, and Polyphemus 
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u Poljpbemu. Co. But it is iEgon'i office to feed ahe-ffOftta. Pa 
Bat I had rather eat mjael£ Ql That ia a pleaaant wiSk ; yoa will 
sooner be a he-goat than a she one. Fc But I used mm for ^dtn, 
Co. Neatly spoken. Do you giye liberally to the poort Fa, I hare 
nothing to giro. Co, But you would have something to give if you 
lived soberly and took pains. Fo. But it is a pleasant thing to Uve 



at ease. 

Co, Do you keep the commandments t Fo. That is a hard task, 
indeed. Cck Do you repent of your sinst Fo. Christ has made- 
satisfaction for us already. Co, How is it, then, that yon make it 
out that you love the gospeH Fo. I will tell you; there was a 
certain Frandscan with us, who was perpetually thundering out of the 
pulpit against Erasmus* New Testament. I caught the fellow once by 
himself and took him hold by the ludr with my left hand, and nubbled 
him so well-favouredly with my right, that you could see no eyes he 
had for the swellings. What do you say now Y Was not this done 
like a man that loves the gospel ? And after all this, I gave him abso- 
lution with this very book, knocking him over his coxcomb threes 
times, made three bunches upon his crown, in the name of the Fatheri 
Son, and Holy Spirit, and so absolved him in form. Co. This was 
evangelically done without question. This is, indeedj^ a defending one 
gospel with another. 

Fo. I chanced to lisht upon another, a brother of his of the same 
order, who was still railing against Erasmus without either end or 
measure. My gospel-zeal moved me once again, and I threatened him 
so severely that 1 brought him to beg pardon on his knees, and 
confess that what he said was by the instigation of the deviL I stood 
over him with my partisan in 'my hand, looking upon him like the 
picture of Mars in a battle, ready to have cut off his head if he had 
not done it readily ; and this was done in the presence of a great many 
witnesses. Co. I wonder the man was not fnghtened out of his wits. 
But to proceed, do you live chastely? Fo, It may bo I shall when I 
come to be old. But shall I tell you the truth, Cannius ? Ccl I am 
no priest, and if you have a mind to confess yourself you must seek 
somebody else. 

Fo. I use to confess to God, but for once I will do it to you. I am 
as yet no perfect, but a very ordinary Christian. We have four 
gospels, and we military gospellers propound to ourselves chiefly these 
four things :— 1st To take care of our bellies ; 2ndly. That nothing be 
wanting below ; 3rdly. To have wherewith to live on ; and, lastly. To 
do what we list. And whi^n we have gained these four points, we 
drink and sing as if the town was our own. Let the gospel live, and 
Christ reign. Ca. This is the life of an epicure, not of a Christian. 
Fo. I cannot deny that But you know Christ is omnipotent, and can 
make us other men in an instant if He pleases. Co. Yea, and He 
may make you swine too, and that seems to be an easier change than 
into good men. Fo. I wish there were no worse things in the world 
than svrine, oxen, asses, and camels. Tou may find a great many 
people that are fieroer than lions, more ravenous than wolves, moro 
lustful than camels— who will bite worse than dogs, and sting worse 
than vipers. Co, But it is now high time for you to turn from 
a brute to a man. Fo. Tou say well, for I find in the prophecies of 
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these times that the world is near at an end. Ca, There is so much 
the more reason for you to make haste to repent. 

Fo. I hope Christ will giye me His helping hand. Co. But do 
yon see that you render yourself fit matter to work upon. But from 
whence do they gather that the world is so near an endt Po, 
Because, they say, people are now doing just as they did before the 
flood ; they are eating and drinking, marrying and giving in marriage ; 
they whor^ tiiey buy, they sell, they pawn and lend upon usury, and 
build ; kings make war, and priests study to increase their revenues ; 
schoolmen make syllogisms, monks run up and down the world ; the 
rabble makes mobs, and £rasmus writes Colloquies ; and, in fine, no 
miseries are wanting — hunger, thirst, robberies, hostilities, plagues, 
•editions; and there is a great scarcity of all that is good. And do 
not all these thin^ argue that the world is near an end? Co. But of 
all this mass of mischiefs, which of them \a it that troubles you most ? 
Pa. Guess. Ca. That spiders, perhaps, make cobwebs in your empty 
pockets. Pa. As I hope to live you have hit it. I am just now 
come firom drinking hard ; but some other time, when I am sober, if 
you will, we will have another touch at the gospel. (7a. And when 
■hall I see you sober t Pa. When I am so. Co. And when will. 
joa be sol Pa. When you see me sa And, my dear Cannikin, in 
the meantime all happiness attend you. Co. And, by way of requital, 
I wish you may be what yon are o&lled. Pa. And that you may not 
outdo me in courtesy, I wish the can from wheuce you have borrowed 
joor name may never fail Cannius. 

THE IMPERTINENTS: OR, CROSS- 
PURPOSES. 

AnnxuB and Lticiui» 

An. I was told that you were at Pancratius' and Albina's wedding. 
Lu. I never had a more unhappy voyage in my life than at this time. 
An. What say you? Was there such a power of company theni 
Lu. I never would have taken less for my life than at that time. 
An. See what it is to be rich ; now I had but a few at my wedding, 
and they were poor folks toa Lu. We were scarce put to sea, but a 
great storm arose. An. Why, you are talking of an assembly of the 
deities ; were there so many noblemen and ladies there V Lu, Boreas 
tore the sail in pieces and blew it quite away. An. I know the bride, 
she is a perfect beauty. Lu. Presently a wave comes and tears off 
the rudder. An. It is evenrbody's opinion. And her bridegroom 
does not come much short of her in beauty, according to common 
report. Lu. What do you think we thouffht of the matter t An. 
It is very rare now-a-days for any to be maids when they are married. 
Lu. We were obliged to sail bade again. An. You talk of an incre- 
dible portion. Lu. Presently we had another misfortune befel us. 
An. Why did they venture such a tender girl to such a boisterous 
fellow t Lu. We espied a pirate ship. An. In truth| it is so in 
many cases ; naughtiness makes amends for want of age. Lu. There 
we had a double engagement^ one with the sea and another with the 
ptratea. 
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An. What, lo manj Mnrioeit and, in the moantimay nobodr gires 
a farthing to the poor. Lh, What! ahould i^e have struok lailt 
Nay, despair made us fight desperately. An, % am afraid it will he 
hut a barren match, if what von say be true. Zu. Nay, we threw 
our grappling irons. An. This is a novelty in4oodl What, with 
child before marriage t Ln, Had you but seen the conflict, yoa 
would have sworn that I fought like a hero. An, Well, I find the 
marriage was not only made, but consummated too. Lu. We jumped 
aboard the pirate ship. An. But I admire that they invited yoa who 
are a stranger, and did not invite me who am related to the bride's 
father in the third degree of consanguinity. Lu, We threw them all 
overboard into the sea. if n. You say right. The afflicted have no 
friends. Lu. We shared all the booty among us. An. I will rally 
the bride for it the first opportunity I have. Lu. 1% presently grew 
very calm ; you would have said it h%d been the halcyon di^ra. An, 
If she has money, I have a stomachful spirit. I don't care a fig for her 
kindness. Lu. And so we brought two ships home insteiMl of one. 
iff». Lot him be angry that will. Lu. Where am I going, do yo» 
askt Why, to church, to make an olSering of part of the sail to 
St Nicholas. if n. I am not at leisure to-day, I expect some friends 
to dine with me ; at another time I will not refuse. 
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IlarpaluB and WeHar. 

Ha, Can you help me out now with your advice 1 If you can, yon 
shall find I am neither forgetful nor ungrateful. Xe. I will bring it 
about that you shall be what you would be. Ifa. But it is not in 
our own power to be boi*n noblemen. Ne. If you are not a noble- 
man, strive by virtuous actions that your nobility may derive its 
original from yourself Ila, That is a long way about J^e. Then 
the king will sell it you for a small matter. J/a. But nobility that 
is purchased with money is ridiculed by the vulgar. JW If nobility 
that is bought be so ridiculous a thing, why arc you so fond of being 
a knight 7 //a. There are reasons for that, and no slight ones neither, 
which I shall freely tell you, if you will but put me in the way of 
making myself honourable in the opinion of the vulgar, jYs. Whhi 
signifies the name without the thing 1 

Hck But as I have not the substance, I would have the reputation 
of it But, my Nestor, give me your advice, and when you hear my 
reasons you will say it is worth my while. Ne. Well, since you will 
have it I will tell you : In the first place, remove yourself to a place 
where you are not known. Ha. Kight Ne, Then work yourself 
into the acquaintance of young men of quality. JIa, 1 take yo^ in. 
Ne. First of all, by this means, people will be apt to judge of yon by 
the oompanv you keep. Ha. They will sa Ne. But then you must 
be sure to have nothing about you that is vulgar. Ha. As to what 
do you mean ? Nfi. I speak of your clothes, tlutt they be not made of 
wool, but silk; but if you cannot go to the price of ^jilk, rather fiutiai^ 
or canvass than cloth. Ha. Ton are in the right 
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iTtf. And take care not to wear anything that ia whole ; but cut 
your hat and your doublet, your hoae and your shoee, and your nails 
too, if you can. Neyer talk of anything that is mean. If any trayeller 
eomea out of Spain, inquire of him how the king and the pope Mree, 
how your couain the Count of Nassau does, and all the rest of the 
officers your old jolly acquaintances. JETo. It shall be done. Ne, 
Wear a s^-rins upon your finger. Ha. That is if my pocket will 
speak. iir«. Then you may have a brass ring gilt with a doublet for 
a small matter; but then you must have your coat of arms upon it toa 
Ha, What beuring wx>uld you hiave me thoobet Nb. Why, if you 
will, two milk-pails and a pot of ale. IFo. Tou joke upon me ; but 
do tell me serioushr. Nb. Were you ever in a battle t Ha, I never 
Saw a battle. lU, But I believe you have beheaded the farmers' 
geese and capons. Ha, Ay, many a time, and manfully too. Ne, 
Whvy then, let your coat of arms be three goose heads or, and a whin- 
vard aigent. HiL, What must the field bet Ne, What should it be 
but gules? a monument of blood shed plentifully. JETo. Ay, why 
not t for the blood of a goose is as red as the blood of a man. But, 
pray, go on. Ne, Have this coat of arms hung over the gate of every 
inn you lodge at. 

Ha. What shall be added to the helmet t Ne. That is well 
thought on; mi^e that with a mouth slit from ear to ear. Ha, What 
is your reason for thatY Ne, First, to give you air, and then that 
it may be suitable to your dress. But what must the crest be ? Ha, 
I want to know that Ne, A dog's head with bangle ears. Ha. 
That is common. Ne, Theh add two horns to it — this Ib uncommon. 
H€L I like that very well. But what beasts shall I have for sup- 
porters t Ne, Why, as for bucks, and dogs, and dragons, and griffins, 
they have been all taken m> already by princes; you shall have two 
haipies. Ha, Nothing canTJMMi|er. 

Ne, But then we want the titl^ ^Si^^first place, you must be 
sure to take care not to sufi*er yourself to beSSfti^Iarpalus Comensis, 
but Harpalus a Como ; the one is noble, the other jtCdiiq]^ Ha, It 
is so. Ne, Is there anything you can call yourself l€tc^o9 Ha, 
No^ not so much as a hog's stye. Ne, Were you bom in any famous 
city % Ha, No, in a poor sorry village; for a man must not lie when 
he asks counsel Ne, That is Very trtie; but is there never a moun- 
tain near that village Y Ha, There is. Ne, And is there any rock 
near thatY Ha, Tes, a very steep one. Ne, Why, then, you shall 
be Harpalus, the Knight of the Qolden Rock. Ha, But most great 
men, I observe, have their peculiar mottoes, — as Maximilian had, &eep 
wiUun compass ; and Philip, He that will ; and Charles, Further yet ; 
•ome one thing and some another. Ne, Well, do you let yours be, 
Turn every stone. Ha, Nothinff more pertinent 

Ne. Now, to confirm the wond in their esteem of you, you must 
counterfeit letters sent you from such and such great persons, in which 
YOU must frequently be styled the illustrious kmght; and there must 
be mention made of great aflairs, as of estates, castles, huge revenues, 
commands, great offices, rich matches; and you must contrive that these 
ktten shall &11 into people's hands, as being dropped by chance or for- 
gotten. Ha. That will be venr easy to me; for I understand letters, 
•ad have so used myself to it^ that I can counterfeit any man's hand so 
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! ezftcUy tbftt be ahall not know it finom his own. Kt, Sitluf kv 

I them into year garment or leare them in joar pocket» that when jh 

I eend your clothes to the tailor to mend he mmy find them, and \b vi 

I make no secret of it; and when you come to the knowledge of it, pit 

an air of Texation and displeasure on your countenance, as if yoo ven 

heartily rexed you were so careless as to leaTe them there. A I 

have practised that so long that I can as easily change my coonteBsaei 

as I can my dress. Nt. By this means the deceit will not be & 

coTered, and the matter will be biased abroad. Ha, I will be sore ti 

take great care of that. 

^e. Then you most famish yourself with oompanionsy or ssrfuti» 
who shall stand cap in hand to you« and call yoa my young krd ^ 
erery turn. Tou need not be discoursged at the charge; there ut i 
great many young men who will act this part for nothing, or for tb 
hnmour^s sake. And besides, there are a great many scribbling bbiici 
in this country that are strangely infected with the itch (I wai guii| 
to say the scab) of writing ; and there are hungry printers that vill 
I renture at anything, if there be but any hope of getting money. Tfli 

1 must bribe some of these to giro you in their pamphlets the title of * 

nobleman of your country, and let it be repeated every now and tiMS 
in capital letters. Thus they will celebrate yoa a nobleman is 
Bohemia; and one book spreads more than a hundred talkstin 
tongues or prattling senranta Ha, I do not dislike this way neitlier; 
but there will be serrants to be maintained. Nt* There will so ; Im^ 
then you must not keep idle serrants that have no hands, they will b» 
unprofitable. Tou must send one one way, and another another, iDd 
so they will lay their fingers on something or other; they will bavv 
frequent opportunities of doing that ZTo. Say no moie : I under 
stand you. 

Nt, And then there are other J^uirtltions. Ha, Pray, let me hear 

them. Nt, Unless youare an expert gamester at cards and dice, i 

rank whoreroa8ter,^s^^!^Stdrinker, a daring extravagant, and under ^ 

stand the ac^of borrowing and bubbling, and have got the Freodi 

pox to ^oo^Tocarce any one will believe you to be a knight. H^ I 

Jiave been trained up to these exercises. But where must I get the 

money? Nt. Hold, I was coming to that: have you any estate t 

Ha. A very little one. Nt, Well, but when you are once settled is 

\ the reputation of a great man you will easily find fools that will give 

j! you credit; some will be ashamed, and others afraid to deny you; and 

:j there are a thousand ways to delude creditors. Ha. I am not un- 

I ; acquainted with them. But they will be very pressing when they 

j find nothing coming but worda Nt. Nay, on the contrary, no msu 

has his creditors more at command than he that owes money to a great 

many. Ha, How so? iTs. First of all, your creditorpays you that 

observance as if he was the person obliged, and is afraid lest he 

should give any occasion of losing his money. No man has hii 

servants so much in awe as the debtor his creditor; and if you ever 

«IT P^y ^bem anything, it is more kindly taken than if you gave it them. 

lijl Ha. I have found it so. 

\'[ ^ Nt. But you must take care not to deal with little people» for they 

i will make a great noise for a small matter; those that have a more 

j plentiful fortune are more easy to be appeased ; they will be restimined 
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by modesty, led on by hope, or deterred by fear, for they know the 
danger of meddling with men of power. And last of all, when you are 
got oTer head and ears in debt^ then npon one pretence or another 
remoTo your quarters first to one place and then to another ; and you 
need not be ashamed of that, for nobody is more in debt than great 
princes. If you find yourself pressed by a fellow of mean condition, 
make as if you were provoked by his confidence ; but make a small 
payment now and then, but never pay the whole sum, nor to all your 
creditors. But you must always take care that none ever come to 
• know that you have an empty pocket; always make a show of money. 
Ua. But what can a man make a show of that has nothing) Ne, If 
any friend has given you anything to lay up<^or him, shew it as your 
own, but do it artfully, as if it were done by chance. And it will be 
good in this case to borrow money and shew it, though you pay it again 
presently. Pull a couple of guineas, that yoikhave placed by them- 
selves, out of your pocket, from a whole pcxsketful of comteps. You 
may imagine— iTo. I understand you; buKatJastri must of 
necessity sink under my debts. ^^ 

Nt, Tou know what knights can do with us. Ha. They do just 
what they please, and there is no redress. Ne. Let those servants 
you keep be such as are diligent ones, or some of your kindred, such as 
must be kept however. They will stumble now and then upon some 
merchant upon the way and rob him; they will find something in an 
inn, a house, or a boat that wants a keeper ; they will remember that 
a man's fingers were not given him for nothing. Hol Ay, if this 
could be done with safety. Ne. Tou must take care to keep them in 
handsome liveries, and be still sending them with counterfeit letters 
to this great man or the other. If they steal anything, although 
they should suspect them, nobody will dare to charge them with it, for 
fear of the knight their master. If they chance to take a booty by 
force, it is as good as a prize in war. Hol Oh, brave counsel ! Ne, 
This maxim of knighthood is always to be maintained, that it is lawful 
f for a knight upon the road to ease a common traveller of his money ; 
for what can be more dishonourable than for a pitiful tradesman to 
have money enough, and a knight at the same time wants it to spend 
ii]N>n his whores and at dice 1 Qet as much as you can into the com- 
pany of great men, though you pin yourself upon them ; and that you 
may not be ashamed of anything, you must put on a brazen face, but 
especially to your host. And it will be best for you to* live in some 
public place, as at the Bath, and at the most frequented inns. Ha^ I 
was thinking of that. 

Ii€. In such places fortune will oftentimes throw some prey in the 
way. Ha. How, I beseech you ? Ne. Suppose one drops a purse, 
another leaves the key in the door of his storehouse, or so, you take 
me in. Hcl But> ■ ^e. What are you afraid oft Who will dare 

to suspect a person tiiat goes as you do, talks great^ the Knight of the 
Crolden Rock % If there shall happen to be any saucy fellow impudent 
enough to dare to suspect you, the suspicion will rather be cast upon 
somebody that went away the day before. There will be a disorder 
among the master and the servants, and do you behave yourself as a 
|ienon wholly unconcerned. If this aoddent be&ls either a man of 
modesty or of brains» he will pass it over without making words of it, 
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lett he lote hia oredit as well as his money for looking no better after 
it H€L That is Tery probable» for I suppose you know the Coont of 
the White Vulture. Nb. Whj not t i/o. I hsTe heard of a oertain 
Spaniard, a handsome genteel fellow, that lodged at his house; he 
carried away a matter of six hundred fiorins, behaving himself with 
that state that the count never dared to open his mouth against him. 

Ne, You have a precedent, then. You may now and then send 
out a servant for a soldier, and he, having rifled churches and monas- 
teries, will return laden with the plunder that he has got by the law of 
arms. //a. This is the safest expedient that we have had yet Nt, * 
There is yet another way of getting money. Ua, Pray, let me hear 
what that is. N€, Pick a quarrel with those that have a good deal of 
money, especially with moniu or priests, for the people generally look 
very invidiously upon them now-a-days — vis., one broke a jest upon 
you, another spit upon your escutcheon, another spoke dishonouruly 
of you ; one or the other wrote something that might be interpreted 
scandalous. Send your heralds to declare an irreconcilable war. 
Breathe nothing but destruction and ruin, and they, being terrified, wilf 
come to you to make it up. Then see that you set a great price upon 
your dignity ; and that is, you must ask out of reason for your bearing 
that which is reasonable. If vou make a demand of three thousand 
guineas, they will be ashamed to oflbr vou less than two hundred. 
Ha, And I will threaten others with the law. Nt. That is more like 
a sycophant ; but yet it may help in some degree. 

But, hark you, Harpalus, I had almost forgot what I should have 
mentioned first Some young wench with a good fortune is to be drawn 
into the noose of matrimony; you have charms in yourself, you are 
young and handsome, you are a beau, and have a pretty smiliog 
countenance; give it out that you are called away to some great office 
in the emperor's court Girls are fond of marrying nobility. Hck, I 
know some that have made their fortunes this way. But what if the 
cheat should be discovered, and all my creditors should fall upon me at 
once ? Then I, the sham knight, shall become a laughing-stock ; for 
creditors hate this sort of tricking worse than they do robbing of 
churches. Ne, Why, in this case you must remember to put on a^ 
brazen face, and that impudence never passed so current for wisdom as it 
does now-a-days. You must betake yourself to invention for some 
excuse, and yon will always find some easy people that will favour it, 
and some so civil that if they perceive the fallacy they will not discover 
it. And last of all, if you can do nothing else you must shew them a 
pair of heels, and run into the army or a riot ; for as the sea hides all^ 
mischief, so war hides all sins. And now-a-days he that has not been^ 
trained up in this school is not looked upon fit to be a. commander. I 
This must be your last shift, when everything else fails you ; but 'you I . 
must turn every stone before you come to it ^ 

Take care that you are not ruined by beinff bound for other men. 
Shun Httle towns that a man cannot let a fart in but the people must 
know it In great and populous oitie» a man may take more liberty, 
unless it be in such a place as Marseilles. Make it your business to 
know what people say of you ; and when you hear the people begin to 
talk at this rate, What does Uiis man do here so long ? why does he 
not go home and look after his castles t whence does he take his pedi- 
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r|i gi"^ ' whence does he get money to live so extravagantly t — ^when yon 
'^^ find that such talk as this grows rife among the people, it is time for 
^ joxL to think of packing up your awls and be jogging in good time ; 
' but make your retreat like a lion, and not like a hare. Pretend you 
•re called away b^ the emperor to some great employment, and tiiat 
'' Tou shall return in a short time at the head of an army. Those that 
" have anything they are not willing to lose will not dare to open their 
^ months against you when you are gone. 

But above idl, I advise you to have a care of that peevish, malicious 
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set of men called poets. If anything displeases them they will envenom 
their papers, and the venom of them will be of a sudden diffused all 
the world over. ifo. Let me die if I am not wonderfully pleased 
with your counsel, and I will make it my business to let you see that 
you have got a docible scholar, and a youth that is not ungrateful ; the 
^ first good horse that I shall set into my p asture that is equal to your 
' deserts I will present you with. Ife, Well, all that remains is that 
. TOU be as good as your word. But what is the reason that you should 
oe so fond of a fidse opinion of nobility t Ha» For no other reason 
but that they are in a manner lawless, and do what they please* And 
do you think this a matter pf small moment t Ne. If the worst come 
that can come, death is owins to nature, although you lived a Carthu- 
sian; and it is an easier death to be broken on the wheel than to die of 
the stone, the gout^ or the palsy ; for it is like a soldier to believe that 
after death there remains nothing of a man but his carcase. Sd, And 
I am of that opinion. 



TBE GAME OF COCKAL. 

Quirinus, Charlee. 

Qu, Cato bids us learn of those that are learned, and for that 
reason, my Utenhovius, I have a mind to make use of you for my 
master. For what reason did the ancient directors in religious affairs 
order the clergy to wear ankle-coats — ^that is, vestments reaching down 
to their ankles t Ch. I am of opinion it was done for these two 
reasons : first, for the sake of modesty, that notliing of nakedness might 
be exposed, for in old time they did not wear those sort of trousers 
that reach from the waist to the feet^ nor did they in 'common wear 
drawers or breeches. And, for the same reason, it is accounted 
immodest for women to wear short coats, long ones being more agree- 
able to the modesty of the sex. In the second place, not only for the 
sake of modesty, but also to distinguish them from the common people 
by their habit ; for the more loose they are in their morals the snorter 
they wear their coats. Qu, What you say is very probable. But I 
have learned frx>m Aristotle and Pliny that men have not the tali but 
only four-footed beasts ; and not all of them neither, but only some of 
those that are cloven-footed, nor have they them in their hinder legs. 
How then can the garment be called a talarian sarment which a man 
wears, unless in former days men went upon ul-fours, according to 
Aristophanes's play I Ck "May, if we give credit to (Edipua, there are 
some men that are four^boted, some three-looted^ and aome two-footed» 
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and oftentimeB they oome Irom a battle <me-fi>oted, and eometunea witbont 
OTer a foot at all But, as for the word, yon would be more at a lorn 
if yon were to read Horace, who attribntea the tali to playa. For thna, 
I think, he writes in his Art qf Poetry — 

Seoums cadat^ an recto stet fiibula talo. 

Being regardless whether or no the oomedy fiJl or stand upon its 

talus. 

Qu. Poets hare a liberty of speaking as they please, who «re 
ears to Tmolus, and make ships speak and oaks dance. C%. But 
your own Aristotle could hare taught you this, that there ar6 half tali, 
which he calls iuaiaaroayiXov^, tiiat he attributes to those beasts that - 
are of the lynx kind. And he sajrs that lions have that which is 
instead of the tslus, but it is crooked or turned to and fro ; and that 

which he calls Xa/3upivdciiSiCi Pliny translates iorUumim [full of tum- 
ings and windingB]. And in the last place, bones are everywhere 
inserted into bones, for the conTcniency of bending the joints ; and 
there are cayities for the receiving the prominences that answer to * 
them, that are defended on each side with a slippenr cartilage, the parts 
being so environed, or kept in, that they cannot nurt one another, ss . 
the same Aristotle teaches us. And Uiere is, for the most part, in 
these something that answers pretty near both in form and use to the 
talus. In the lower part of the leg, near the heel, where is the bend- 
ing of the whole foot, there is a prominence which resembles the talus, 
which the Greeks call tr^vphv. Again, we see in the bending of the 
knee a vertebra, which, if I am not mistaken, they call icrxiov. And 
we also see something like this in the hips, in the shoulders, and, 
lastly, in the joints of the toes and fingers. And, that it may not seem 
strange to you, the Greeks write that the word aarpayaXo^ is, in 
approved authors, applied to the bones of which the spine is composed, 
espedaUy in the neck. For they quote you this verse— 

'£fc it /not avxfiv ioTpayiXw laXri. 

My neck-bone was broke on the outside the talL 

And, as Aristotle says, the fore-legs are given to animals upon the 
account of swiflness, and for that reason are without the tali; the 
hind-legs for firmness, because the weight of the body bears upon that 
part, as also it contributes to strength in those creatures that kick. 
Horace, to signify that the play was not cut short but acted quite to 
the end, says, Stetit fixo talo; and uses the word talus in a play in the 
same sense as we apply the word calx to a book, and also says the 
umbilicus voluminis, or navel of a volume. Qu, In troth, you play 
the part of a grammarian very cleverly. Ck, But to confirm it, the 
more learned Greeks will have 'Aorr/ooyoXoc derived of arpl^kf^ and 
the privative particle o, because it is never bended, but is immovable. 
But others choose to derive aarpayaXoQ from oorrayaXoc» by inserting 
the letter p, because it cannot stand bv reason of its slippery volubility. 
Qu. If you go that way to work, you may make a great many 
more guesses ;■ but I think it a fiurer way to confess iterance in the 
matter. CA. This guess will not seem so very absurd if you consider 
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what great obscarity there is in the primitiTe origin of words. And 
besides, there is nothing contradictory in the matter, if you look 
narrowly into it. The talus is roluble, but it is voluble after such a 
manner that it renders that part to which it is inserted the more firm 
for standing, and then it joins one bone to another. Qu, I find you 
can play the part of a sophist when you have a mind to it Ch. But 
there is notliing in the word talus that the etymology of it should 
perplex us, for that which the modem Qreeks call aarpayaXoQ, the 
ancients, of which Callimachus was one, called iorpiov, to whom this 
hemistich is ascribed, Alica S* acrrpio ovvro Xirpov ; whence, as the 
Greeks used the word iarpayaXlZHv, so they also used the word 
aarplZuv, to play at oockaL 

Qu. What then is that which is properly the talus t Ch, It is 
that which now-a-dajrs the girls play with; it was formerly a boy's 
play, as cob-nuts was ; concerning which there is this Greek sentence, 
A/u^* iarpayaXoiai \oXutOii^f when they would intimate that persons 
were angry u>r a trifle. Again, Horace in his Odes has Nee regna vini 
$ortiere talii. And also in his Sermones, Te tolas Aule nueesque, &c. 
And lastly, that saying of the Lacedemonian, if I am not mistaken, 
' Puera§ e$8e/aUenda§ UUi»^ viro$ jur^urando^ They deny that the talus 
is found in any animal that is jaowxov, that is, that has a solid hoof, 
except the Indian ass, that has but one horn ; or that is iroXu;(iSlc» 
that has its foot divided into many toes or claws; of which sort are the 
lion, the panther, the dog, the ape, a man, a bird, and a great many 
others. But those animals that are SixviXa^ that have a hoof divided 
into two, many of them have the talus, and that, as you said very 
rightly, in their hinder legs. Man only has not the talus, for two 
reasons: — first, because he is two-footed; and secondly, because his 
foot is divided into five toes. 

Qu, That I have heard often ; but I should be glad to hear where 
the talus was situated, and what form it has described; for that sort of 
play is quite out of doors with boys now-a-days, and they rather affect 
dice, caitls, and other masculine plays. C/». That is not to be wondered 
at, when they aflect divinity itself. But if I were a mathematician, or 
a painteri or a founder, I could not represent it more clearly to you 
than by shewing yon the talus itself, unless you would have me 
describe it algebraically, as they da Qu, Have you got ever a talus? 
Ch, Here is one out of the right leg of a sheep ; you see it has but 
four sides, when a cube and a dice has six, four on the sides, one at 
the top, and one at the bottom. Qu, It is so. Ch. And forasmuch 
as the upper and lower part of the talus is crooked, it has but four 
sides, one of which, you see, rises like a ridge. Qu, 1 see it Ch, 
On the op|K>site side there is a hollow; this Aristotle caUs vpovl^, 
that is, prone ; and this twriov, that is, supine : as when in the act of 
eopulation, for the sake of procreation, the woman ia supine and the 
man is prone. And the hand, if the palm of it be held towards the 
ground, ia prone, if you turn it up it ia supine ; though orators and 
poets do sometimes confound the use of these words, but that is 
nothins to the matter in hand. 



^y^ Tou have demonstrated this very plainly to my sight ; but 
what ia the difference between the two other sides t Ch. One of them 
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is hollowed a little, to mftke it answerable to the bone to whidi it is 
joined ; the other' has no hollow at all to speak oi^ and is not so mvdi 
defended with a cartilaginous coat, but is only covered with a nenre and 
a skin. Qu. I see it very plain. Ck. The prone side has no nerrss 
at all; but to the concavity of the supine part a nenre adheres to the 
top of the right side and the bottom of the left Qu, You make it 
out very plain; but how must I know the right side from the left! 
Ch, That 18 very well minded, for I had instructed you rery illy, 
except yon suppose me to mean the talus of the right leg. I will tell 
you, and at the same time I will shew you the situation of it which 
you desire to know. The talus is in that bending of the leg benesth 
the hip. Qu, A great many are of opinion it is near the foot. 

CA. They are under a mistake. That which is properly called the 
talus is in the bending of the joints, which the Greeks call jco/nroc ; bat 
those of the hinder legs, as I said before, between your foot and your 
knee, ia the tibia. Qu. Why, so I think. Ch. Behind the knee, 
KOfiwri. Qu, I allow it Ck, For those headings which men hare 
in their arms, four-footed boasts have in their hinder logs ; but I except * 
the ape, which is but half man : and so that which Ib the knee in the 
leg is the elbow in the arm. Qu, I take it in. Ck, And so one 
bending answers to another. Qu, You mean of the fore-legs and the 
hinder legs. Ch, You have it. So that in that bending which 
answers to the bending which is behind the knee the talus stands, 
when a four-footed beast stands upright, the upper and lower psrt of 
which is a little bended, but not altogether after the same manner ; for 
the upper part is folded back into a sort of horns, as it were, which 
Aristotle calls Kfpala^ ; Theodorus translates the word atUennat, near 
to which the prone side gives way ; the bottom has no such thing. 
Qu, I perceive it very plainly. Ch, Therefore Aristotle calls that 
side which is towards the fore-legs supine, and that which is contrai^ 
to it prone. Again, there are two sides, one of which inwardly is 
towards the hinder leg, either the right or left, suppose which you will, 
the other looks outwards ; that which looks inwards Aristotle calls kQXov, 
and that which looks outwards }x/oi;. 

Qu, I see it plainly witli my eyes ; but still here is this to be done, 
to inform me what was the ancient manner of playing with these tali; 
for the play, as it is used now-a-days, is quite diil*erent from what we 
find in ancient authors concerning this soi't of play. Ch, And truly 
that is very likely, as we in like manner now ^Msrvort the use of cards 
and dice from the ancient manner of playing with tliom. Qu. What 
you say is very probable. 67*. Theodorus Qaza, or, as others i*ather 
choose to call him, of Tliessalonica, in translating Aristotle's second 
book of his Hiatory qf AntmaU^ says. That the side of the talus that 
looks outwardly transverse, was called canis; and that which looks 
inwardly to the other leg, Venus : and then he adds to it this of his 
own, for Aristotle said no more, — ^To fiXv wpov^c ^K^ ^h St vwriov 
€1(701, fcal TO fAlv KwXa ivroQ lorpafifiiva wpoc aXXi)Xo, rii Si l^ta 
KaXo6fiiva tKo Koi rac Kcpafac avw. But since it is certain that the 
throw is called venus's by other persons, as ofben as in four dice the 
uppermost sides of them all are different one from another, I wonder 
by what example Theodorus calls one side venuSi Our Erasmus^ who 
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is our oommon friend, who is no n^ligent observer of these things, in 
tome of his prorerbs upon the authority of the ancients,^ intimates some 
things of the play of tiie tali; as in the prorerb, Non ehiiu $ed eous^ 
he says, that the cou» and the ma were the same that the Greeks called 
iCi^v. He relates the same in the prorerb Mu$ ad wu$ (adding that 
ddu» wai the same with eam$^ the ace). That the cast of the oous was 
a lucky cast, bat of tiie canis an unlucky one, according to the testi- 
Bomy of Peraius ; 

Quid dexter senio ferret 
' Scire erat in votis, damnosa canicula quantum 
Raderet 

And likewise PropertiuSi 

Semper damnosi subsiluere canes. 

And Grid, in his second book ^^de TristibuSi" calls them damnoioi 



And Martial adds, that the size by itself is a lucky cast; but if 
an ace comes up with it, unlucky ; for so he speaks, 

Senio nee nostrum cum cane quassat ebur. 

And now as to Yenus's cast, as it is what happens but rery 
seldom, so it is a Tory lucky throw : as Martial writes in his << Apo- 
phoreta**; 

Cum steterit Tultu nullos tibi gratus eodem, 
Munera me dices magna me dedisse tibL 

For they played with as many tali as oyexr one had sides ; for as to 
dice, they used to play but with three. But that which Suetonius 
igrites of Octarius Augustus comes nearer to the method of play, 
reciting out of a certain epistle of his to Tiberius : At supper we played, 
both yesterday and to-day, like old grave men, at tali ; and as any one 
threw an ace or a size he laid down a piece of money for every talus, 
and he that threw vonns took up alL Qu. Tou told me before that 
it was a very fortunate throw when an^ one threw four different sides, 
as at dice-play the most fortunate cast is midas ; but yon did not tell 
me that this cast was called yenus. Ch, Lucian will make that 
matter plain to you : thus, speaking concerning Cupids, ical jiaXwvfAiv 
hn meowov, fiiXiara Si itrorf irqv Ot&v airniv lu/SoX^criti. McScvoc 
a^rfMryaXou ircatfifroc tattf xiifian, vatriKivu r^c iinOvfita^ nv^nrOai 
vojiitZw» He there speaks of venus. Qu, If llieodorus is mistaken, 
his words only make mention of two sides. C%. It may be he followed 
the authority of some author that is out of my memory ; but I have 
quoted what I find in authors. For there are some that speak of the 
stenchorian number as .to the tali, which they take to be the number 
eight ; and also of the euripidian, which contained forty. Qu^ But it 
ivmains that you lay down the rules of the play. 

Ch, l^m not of the opinion that bojrs miuie use of the same rule 
that Octavius writes he observed. Nor is it probable that this same 
which he speaks of was acommon one; if that had been so, it had been 
enough for him to haye said. After supper we played at the talL But 
lie seems hj this to hint that it was a new method that they had 
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inTented among themidTes, m one tiuU wm fit for penons of age^ not 
puading their minds bj a careful thonghtfalneeSi aa a great manj of 
our modem games do, so that it is much leas fiitigae to the mind to 
study hard than to plaj. Qu. Prithee, pull out die rcat of the tali, 
that we may trj an experiment with Uiem. Ck. But we hare no 
turret nor box to throw them in. Qu. Wh/, thia table will do well 
enough to trj any experiment with them ; or thia cup, or oap^ will 



supply the place of a turret Ck. Nay, hustling them in the palm of 
onoMi hand may do well enough. A throw oftener turns up the supine 
fitce than tho prone face, and the prone fitce oftener than a aiie or an 
ace. Qu, So it seems. 

C4. Now, if there be an ace turned up in the four tali, you shall 
lay down one piece of money ; if there are two, two pieces ; if three, 
three pieces ; if four, four pieces : and as often as you throw a aixe you 
shall take up one piece. Qu. But what if I should throw siae aoet 
CL Why, if you will, both of us shall lay down, and neither of us take 
up ; and he that throws four difierent spots shall take up all. Qyu 
What if we throw upper, or under, blank t Ch, Tliat throw shall go • 
for nothing, and either you shall throw again or I will take it (^ 
I had rather the other should take the cast Ch. Now down with 
your money. Qu, Let us play for nothing. Ch» Would you learn 
such an art as this for nothing t Qu. But it is an unequal matcb for 
one that knows nothing of the game to play with a gamester. C4. 
Well, but the hope of winning and the fear of losing will make Toa 
mind your game the better. Qu. How much shall we play fort 
Ch. If you have a mind to get an estate quickly let us play for 100 
crowns. Qu. I wish I had them to lay down. But it is the safer 
way to grow rich gradually. See here is a whole halfpenny. 

Ch. Well, come on, we will add a little to a little, as Hesiod 
advises, and tliis will in time make a large heap. Shake them and 
throw away. A good beginning : you have thrown an ace ; lay down 
your money, and acknowledge you are on tho losing side. Give me 
the tali. Qu. Tlmt is a better beginning, there is three aces ; lay 
down. Ch. Fortune is laying a trap for you ; thraw away, but hustle 
them first Oh, good man 1 you have got nothing at all, there is an 
upper blank and an under one. It is my throw, give me the talL 
Qu. Well done again, I see three aces. Ch. Well, do not reckon your 
chickens before they be hatched. Well, fortune has a mind to m»ike a 
gamester of you ; but mind, this is my way of learning. But I am of 
the opinion that Octavius played after a different manner. Qu. How 
was it 1 Ch. He that threw an ace laid down a penny, as we said ; 
he that threw a size took up nothing, but the other laid down. Qu. 
But what if he threw doublets f Ch. Then th^ other laid down so 
many pieces : and when there was a good heap of money down, he that 
threw venus took up all ; and you may add this, if you will, that he 
that throws neither size nor ace shall only lose his throw. Qu. I 
agree to it 

Ch. But I look upon this to be better, that he that holds the dice 
shall throw thrice, and then give the throw to the other. Qu. I like 
that well enough. But how many venue's will you make up T CK, 
Why, three, if you will ; and after that you may uiako a new bargain, 
or play who shall take all; for a siae oomes up but seldom, and but 
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to Terr few neither. Now let us make a ' lacky beginning. Qu. 
Well, let it be 80 ; but we had best haye the doors shut, lest our queen 
of the kitchen should happen to see us playing at children's play. Ch, 
Nay, we rather play at old men's play. But have you got a blab of a 
serrant then t Qu, So great a gossip, thut if she cannot find anybody 
else to tell what is done at home, she will hold a lonff discourse with 
the hens or cats about it CK Soho, boy 1 shut the door and lock it, 
that nobody come and surprise us ; that we may play our bellyf uL 



THE ASSEMBLY OR PARLIAMENT OF 

WOMEN. 

CcmeUOf Mdrgareif PenMck^ JuUa, and CcUherine. 

Co. Since so many of you are assembled here to-day, and in so 
good humour, for the good and happiness of this convention, and the 
whole commonwealth of women, it gives me the sreatest hope that 
every one's good genius will sugg^ to her those uiings that concern 
the dignity and advantage of the whole sex. I believe vou all know 
what a prejudice it has been to our affairs, that while the men have 
had their daily meetings for transacting their affairs, we have been 
sitting at our spinning-wheels and neglected the management of our 
own cause. Whence things are now come to that pass that there are 
not the least footsteps of discipline and government left amongst us ; 
and the men make a mere jest of us, and scarce allow us the title 
of rational creatures. So that if we go on as we have done, you may 
easily foresee what will come of it in a short time ; and, indeed, I am 
afraid to utter it : and if we should take no care at all of our dignity, 
yet we ought to have some regard to our safety. And the wisest of 
kings has left it upon record, that in the multitude of counsellors 
there is safety. 

The bisliops have their synods, and the flocks of monks their con- 
venticles ; the soldiers their councils of war, and thieves and pick- 
pockets their clubs; and even the pismires themselves have their 
meetings. And we women, of all living creatures, are the only ones 
that have had no meeting of members at all. Afa. Oftener than is 
becoming. Co, Do not interrupt there ; let me conclude my 8]>eecb, 
and you shall have all time to speak in your turns. That which we 
now do is no new thing; we only revive an old custom. For, if I am 
not mistaken, about 1300 years a^ that most praiseworthy emperor, 

Heliogabalus Fe, Most praiseworthy 1 when it is certain he was 

dragged about with a hook, and thrown into a house of office. Co. 
Here I am interrupted again. If we approve or disapprove of any 
person by this way of arguing, we must allow Christ was an ill person 
because he was crucified ; and Domitian a good man because he died 
in his bed. The worst thing that was laid to the charge of Heliogaba- 
lus was his flinffing down to the ground the sacred fire that was kept 
by the vestal virgins, and that he had the pictures of Moses and Christ 
hanging up in his private .chapel, whom, by way of contempt, they 
called Chrestus. 

This Heliogabalua published a proclamation, that aa he being 
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emperor had a parluiinent of men to oonault of their common affiuTBy 
80 nil mother Augusta should have her parliament of women to trans- 
act the affairs of their own sex ; which the men, either by wav of 
drollerj or distinction, called the little senate. This precedent^ whidi 
has been omitted for so many years, the present posture of our affkdni 
obliges us to revive. Neither let any one be scrupulous, becauM the 
anostle Paul forbids a woman to speak in the assembly that he calls a 
church ; for he speaks of an assemoly of men, and this is an assembly 
of women. Otherwise, if women must always hold their tongues, to 
what purpose did Nature sive them, which are as voluble as men's, and a 
voice that is shriller f although they make a hoarser sound, and thereby 
resemble asses more than we do. But this ought to be the care of us 
all, to manage our debates with that gravity, that the men may not call 
our assembly a conventicle, or by some other more scandalous name, 
and they are used to be forward enough to be scurrilous in their lan- 
ffuage to us ; although, if one might estimate their parliaments accord- 
ing to truth, they will appear more womanish than the assemblies of 
women themselves. 

We see monarchs have done nothing but fight for these I do not* 
know how many years. The students of divinity, priests, bishops, and 
people are at daggers-drawn, and there are as many opinions as there 
are men in the world, and they are more inconsistent in them than we 
women ourselves are. One city does not agree with another, nor one 
neighbour with another. If the supreme administration were entrusted 
in our hands, I am mistaken if the world would not be managed at a 
better rate than now it ia. Perhaps it mav not become our female 
modesty to charge such noble personages with folly ; but I sup[K>Be I 
may be allowed to recite what Solomon has written in the thirteenth 
chapter of his Proverbs.: " There is always contention amonff the 
proud, but they that do everything by counsel are governed by 
wisdom," 

But that I may not detain you any longer with a tedious pream- 
ble, to the end that all things may be carried on decently and without 
confusion, in the first place it will be necessary to consider who shall 
be allowed as members, and who shall be excluded. For too great a 
company will make it look more like a mob and a riot than a grave 
assembly ; and if we take in too few, it will seem to be something 
tyrannioaL Therefore I humbly conceive that no virgin ia to be 
admitted as a member \ because many things may happen to be debated 
that are not proper for them to hear. Ju. But how shaU we be able 
to know who are virgins and who are not) Will you allow all 
those to be virgins that pass for such % Co. No ; but my meaning ia, 
that none but married women be admitted among us, «/u. But there 
are virgins among those that ai'e married ; such as have fumblers for 
their husbanda Co. Well, but this honour shall be allowed to a 
married state, that all that have been married shall be allowed to be 
women. Ju, Under your favour, if you exclude none but virgins, we 
shall still have too great a number. 

Co. Well, then, those shall be excluded that have been more thaa 
thrice married, «/u. For what reason t Co, Because they ought^ to 
have their fuielut esl, as being superannuated. And I am of opinion 
that we ought to do the same by those that are upwards of seventy yeani 
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of age. I tliink also that it ou^ht to be resolTed, nemin$ eaniradteenle, 
that no woman be allowed partioularly to mention her own hoaband by 
name too freelyw It may be allowed to apeak in the general, but that 
too ought to be done with moderation and deeenoy. Co. But why 
may it not be allowed ua to talk freely of the men here, when they are 

Jalwaya talking about na OTerywhere t My Titius, whenever he has a 
mind to divert his company, tells them what he did with me in the 
night, "^hat I said to him, and oftentimes affirms what is false. Co. 
If we would speak the truth, our reputation depends wholly upon that 
of the men ; so that if we expose them, what else do we do but disgrace 
ouiselTest And although, indeed, we hare a great many just com- 
plaints against them, yet all things being duly considered, our condition 
It much preferable to theirs. For they, endeaTouring to get a main- 
tenance for their fiuuilies, scamper thiough all the parts of the earth 
by land and sea. In times of war they are called up by the sound of 
the trumpet, stand in armour in the fi'ont of the battle, while we sit at 
liome in safety. If they transgress the law, they are punished severely ; 
but our sex is spared. And in the last place, for the most part it is in 
ovr own power to make our husbands such as we would have them. 

But it remains that we come to some resolutions about pirecedeucy 
in taking places, lest it should be with us as it often happens among * 
the plenipotentiaries of kings, princes, and popes, who, in their con- 
gresses, squabble away three months at least in punctUios and cere- 
mony before they can sit down to business. Therefore it is my opinion 
that none but peeresses sit in the first bench ; and these shall take 
their places according to the degrees of their nobility. First, those that 
haye four ; next, those that have three ; after them, those that have 
two ; then those who have one ; and last of all, those who have but 
half a one. And in every rank regard shall be had to antiquity. 
Bastards of every rank shall sit in the lowest place of it The next 
bench shall be that of the commons ; and of those, they shall sit in the 
foremost places who have had the most children ; and between those 
who have had the same number, age shall decide the difference. The 
third bench shall be for those who never had any children. 

Co. Where do you intend to place the widows! Co, Well 
remembered. They ^all have their seats in the middle of the mothers, 
if they have children, or ever had any ; those that have been barren 
shall sit at the lower end of them. Jtk Well, but what place do you 
design for the wives of priests and monks t Co. We will consider of 
, that matter at our next meeting. Ju, What do you determine about 
I those women who get their living by their bodily labour! Co. We 
will not suffer this assembly to he polluted by the mixture of such 
cattla Ju. What will you do concerning kept mistresses) Co, 
They ate of several ranks ; we will consider that when we are more at 
leisure. There is another matter to be considered o^ how we shall 
give our votes — whether by scratching or balloting, or by word of 
tricks douth, or holding up our hands, or by dividing. Co. There are 
in balloting, and so there are in scratching; and if we give our 
vote by dividing, as we wear long petticoats, we shall raise too much 
dust; so that I am of oninion, it wifi be the best way for every one to give 
Imt vote viva voe$. do. But it will be a difficult matter to number the 
'votesL And then too^ great eare ought to be taken that it be 
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rather a Billingsffate than a senate [ft place of soolding rather than a 
place of pleading]. Co, It will be impossible to do anything without 
derksy to take care that nothing be omitted. 

Co. Well, then, we hare taken care about numbering ; in the next 
place, how shall we exclude scolding) Co. That nobody. speak but 
when she is asked, and in her turn too. She that does otherwise shall 
be expelled the house. And if any one shall be found to blab out what 
is transacted here, she shall incur the penalty of a three days' silence. 
Co. Well, ladies, so far we hare settled matters as to the method of 
proceeding, now let us consider what we shall debate about In the 
first place, we ought to take care of our honour ; and that consists 
chiefly in dress, which matter has been so neglected that now-a-days 
you can scarce know a duchess from a shopkeeper's wife, a married 
woman from a maid, or a widow or a matron firom a whore. Modesty 
is remoTed at that distance, that erery one wears what apparel she 
pleases. You may see those that are scarce one degree on this side 
beggars, and of a base and sordid extraction, dressed in their Telrets, 
silks, and watered tabbies, garden satins, sprigged calicoes and chintzes^ 
in gold and silver, sable tippets, ko,^ whose husbaDds in the meantime 
sit at home cobbling shoes. Their fingers are loaded with emerald and 
diamond rings ; for pearls are now made no account of, not to mention 
their amber and coral necklaces, their laced shoes. It was formerly 
thought enough for your ordinary women to be allowed the privilese 
to wear a silk girdle, and to border their petticoats with a nbbon, in 
honour of the sex. But now we labour under a double inoonvenienoy ; 
the family is beggared, and distinction, which is the life and soul of 
quality, is quite lost. 

If the wives of the commonalty must be dragged about in gilded 
chariots, adorned with ivory seats, and coffbe linings and coach-seats, 
what shall duchesses and countesses do 1 And if a squire's spouse 
shall be allowed to drag a train after her of fifteen ells long, what must 
a duchess or a countess do t But there is one thing that is worse than 
all this, that by an unaccQuntable fickleness we are always altering the 
fjuhion. Formerly our headdresses were mounted upon wires, and by 
this dress women of quality were known from ordinary ones. Again* 
that the difference might be more visible, they wore caps of ermine, 
powdered with black spots. But the mob had them presently. Then 
they altered the fashion again, and wore black caps ; but the women of 
the ordinary sort did not only presume to imitate them, but outdid 
them, by adding gold embroidery and jewels to them. Formerly it was 
the custom of ladies of quality to comb up their hair from their fore- 
heads and temples, and to make a tower of it, but this did not last 
long ; for every baggage soon fell into that fashion. Then they wore 
their hair on their foreheads ; but in this too they were soon followed 
by the ordinary sort. 

Formerly none but ladies of quality had their gentlemen ushers 
and pages, and out of these they ohose some pretty Bmock-fiu)ad fellow 
to take them by the hand when thegr aroee frmn their eludn» or to 
support their left arm with his* r^t .wlMHk tker walked, bot tUs 
honour was granted to none WA i » ' ^ ^ '^' ■■ Boi ibam wmma ba 
common, foUowing this fhehte^ ^ 
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timeSy none but personi of high extraction saluted one another with a 
kin, and did not permit every one to kiss them, no not so much as their 
band; now-a-dajs a tanner or currier that stinks of the leather shall 
presume to kiss a lady of the highest quality. Nay, even in marriages 
there is no regard had to honour — noblemen's daughters are married 
to tradesmen's sons, and tradesmen's daughters to noblemen, so that a 
sort of mongrels are brought into the world. Nor is there a wench of 
ever to mean a birth but would presume to use the same paints and 
washes that the quality use, when ordinary people ought to be satisfied 
with a little ale yeast, or the fresh juice of a tree that has been barked, or 
any such thing that costs but little; they ought to leave the fine paints, 
washes, and cosmetics to women of quality. 

To come now to public entertainments and the park, what con- 
fusion and disorder is there % A merchant's wife shall oftentimes refuse 
to give place to a lady of noble descent both by father and mother. So 
that the present posture of afiairs calls upon us to come to some 
resolution as to these matters, and these things may be easily settled 
among us, because they belong to none but our own sex. But there are 
also some afiairs that we have to settle with the men too, who exclude us 
from all honourable employments, and only make us their laundresses 
and their cooks, while they themselves manage everything according 
to their own pleasure. We will allow them the management of public 
offices and military concerns. But is it a sufierable thing that the 
wife's coat of arms should be painted on the left side of the escutcheon, 
although her £eunily is twice as honourable as that of her husband's t 
And in the last place, it is but just that a mother^s consent should be 
bad in putting out the children. And it may be we shall gain the 
ascendant so far as to take our turns in the administration of the 
public offices, but I mean only those that can be managed at home 
and without arms. These are the chief heads of the matters which, 
in my opinion, deserve our deliberation. Let every one here deliberate 
with herself upon these matters, that an act may be passed concerning 
every one of them; and if any one shall think of anything else that 
is necessary to be debated, let her communicate it to-morrow, for we 
will sit de die in diem till we have concluded the session. Let us 
bave four clerks that may take down our speeches, and two chair- 
women, who shall have the power of giving liberty to speak and of 
enjoining silence. And let this meeting be a sample of what may be 
expected hereafter. 



CONCERNING EARLY RISING. 

• Jfiphaliui and Philypnu$, 

Ne. I would have been glad to have met with von to-day, Philyp- 
pns, but your servants denied that you were at home. Ph, They 
did not tell you altogether false; I was not at home, indeed, to you, but 
I was never more at home to myself. Ne^ What riddle is this t Ph, 
Too know the old proverb, I don't sleep to all, nor can you forget that 
pleasant joke of Nasioa, to whom, when he would have visited hu old 
pieiid H«*^iw^ the maid| by her master^s command, denied him to be 
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at home. Nasioa peroeived how matters went, and departed. After* 
wards Ennins, in his turn, entering the house of Nasioa, asks the bo/ 
whether his master was within or not Nasica cries aloud from an 
inner room, saying, I am not at home. Ennius, knowing his Toioe, 
cries. Art thou not an impudent fellow % Dost think I don't know 
thee when thou speakestf Rather you, says Nasica, are the more 
impudent» who won't give credit to me myself when I belicTed your 
servant. 

Ne, Perhaps you were very busy. Ph, No, in troth, I was most 
pleasantly at leisure. Ne. Again you perplex me with riddles. PA 
Why, then, I will speak plainly, and not cail anything out of its name. 
Ne, Say on. Ph, In short, I was fast asleep. TiTe. What sayest 
thout what, at past eight, when the sun rises* this month before fourT 
Ph, The sun is very welcome to rise at midnight for me ; truly I lore 
to sleep my bellyfuL Ne. But was this by accident, or is it your 
common custom 1 Ph. Why, truly, I am pretty much used to it 
Ne, But the habit of evil is most pernicious. PL There is no sleep 
so pleasant as after sunrising. • 

Ne, Prithee, at what hour do you use to leave your bed t PA 
Why, some time betwixt four and nine. Ne, A very pretty space of 
time, truly ; a woman of quality is scarce so long a dressing. But how 
came you into this agreeable method % Ph, Because we used to spend 
most part of the nisht in good eating and drinking, play, merriment, 
and what not, and this expense we repay by a good sound sleep in the 
morning. Ne, I scarce ever saw a prodigal more undone than thee. 
Ph, It seems to me rather parsimony than profuseness; for in the 
meantime I neither bum my candles nor wear out my clothes. N€. 
Ridiculous parsimony, to destroy jewels that thou mayest preserve 
glass. The philosopher was of quite another opinion, who, being asked 
what was the most precious thing, replied time» Moreover, when it 
plainly appears that the morning is the best part of the whole day, voil 
delight to destroy the most precious part of the most precious thing. 
Ph, Is that destroyed which is given to the body ? Ne, It is rather 
taking away from the body, which is then best affected, most lusty and 
strong, when it is refreshed by timely and moderate sleep, and corro- 
borated by early rising. 

Ph, But it is a pure pleasant thing to sleep. Ne, What can be 
pleasant to him who has no sense of any thii^ % PL Why, that alone 
IS pleasing to have no sense of troubla Nt, At this rate, those are 
most happy who sleep in their graves, for they are never disttirbed 
with troublesome dreams. Ph. They say the body is fed very much 
by sleep. Ne. This is the food of dormice and not of men. The 
beasts who are made only to eat are cratnmed very fitly, but how does 
it relate to man to heap up fat, unless that he may trudge on under 
the greater burden 1 Tell me now, if you had a servant would you 
have him fat and lumpish or gay and spritely, apt for any employ* 
ment t PA But I am no servant. N0, No matter; it is enou^ for 
me that you had rather have one alert and tit for businen, thaa m 
fellow stoutly crammed. PA Certainly I would. N$. Now, Plato 
says. The mind of a man is the man, the body nothing move than Hm 
mansion or instrument Ton will certainly eon fe sii I suppOM^ Hit 
soul to be the principal part of a man, the body oulj tli« attsaihrt «C- 
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the mind. /%. Be it so, if joa will. Ne. Since, then, thou wooldst 
. not hare a bellj-gnt for thy servant, but rather one brisk and M^e, 
whj, then, doet thou provide for thy mind a'minister &t and unwiemj t 
PK I yield to truth. 

ye. Now, see another misfortune. As the mind far excels the 
body, 80 yon will confess that the riches of the mind far exceed the 
goods of the body. Ph. What you say is very probable. Ne. But 
amongst all the «>ods of the mind wisdom holds the chief place. Ph. 
I confess it. Ne. For obtaining this no time is more fit than the 
morning, when the new-rising sun gives fresh vigour and life to all 
things, and dispels those fumes which are exhaled from the stomach, 
which are wont to doud the mansion of the mind. Ph. I do not deny 
it. Ke, Now, do but consider what a share of learning you might 
obtain in those four hours which vou consume in unseasonable sleep. 
Ph, Truly, a great share. Ne. I nave experienced that more may be 
done at study in one hour in the morning Uian in three after noon, and 
that without any detriment to the body. Ph. I have heard as much. 
Jfd. Consider this further : if you shoidd bring into a gross sum the 
loss of each particular day, what a vast deal would it amount to 1 Ph. 
A great deal, indeed. ilTa He who heedlessly confounds money and 
jewels is deemed a prodigal, and has a guardian appointed him. Now, 
he who destroys these so much more precious goods, is not he a prodi- 
gal of a fiur deeper dyet Ph» Certainly it is so, if we rightly weigh 
the matter. 

He. Consider further what Plato writes, That there is nothing 
fikirer, nothing more amiable than wisdom, which, if it could be seen 
by corporeal eyes, would raise to itself an incredible number of ad- 
mirers. Ph. But she is not capable of being seen. Ne, I own she 
is not with corporeal eyes ; but she is to be seen with the eyes of the 
mind, which is the better part of man. And where the love is in- 
credible, there must necessarily be the highest pleasure, as ofien as the 
mind enjoys so pleasing a mistresa Ph. What you say is very 
probable. AV Go now, if you think good, and barter this enjoyment 
for sleep, that image of death. Ph. Sut in the meantime I lose my 
dear nocturnal sports. Ne. Those things are well lost, which being 
worst are changed for the best, shameful for honourable, most vile for 
the most precious. He has happily lost his lead who has changed it 
into gold. Nature has appointed the night for sleep; the sun arisiog 
recals all the animal species, and especially men, to their sevextJ offices. 
They who sleep (saith St. Paul, 1 Thess. 5) sleep in the night, and they 
who are drunken are drunken in the night. Therefore, what can be 
more unseemly thim» when all animals rouse with the sun, nay, some 
even before his appearance, and as it were with a song salute his 
coming; when the elephant adores the rising sun, man only should lie 
snoring long after his rising. As often as his golden rays .enlighten 
thy cfiottber, does he not seem thus to upbraid thee as thou liest 
aleepinff ; Fool 1 why dost thou delight to destroy the best part of thy 
life! I shine not for this purpose, Uiat you may hide yourselves and 
sleeps but that you may attend your honest employments. No man 
lights a lamp to sleep by» but that he may pursue some sort of labour ; 
and bv this lamp, the fidrest, the most refulgent of all lamps^ wretched 
ibou doit nothing but aaore, Pk You demim smartly. 
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N$, Not smarUy, but truly. Come on, you have often heard that 
of Heaiod, It is too late to spare when all is spent Fh, Very 
frequently; for in the middle of the pipe the wine is best. PJL But 
in Ufe the first part— >that is to say, youth, is best PK Verily, so it 
is. Nb, And the morning is the same to the day as youth is to life. 
Do not they then act foolishly who spend their youth in trifles and 
their rooming hours in sleep t Ph. So it appears. Nb, Is there any 
possession which may be compared with a man's life f Ph. No, not 
the whole Persian treasure* Nb, Wouldst thou not vehemently hate 
the man that by evil arts could and would curtail thy years, and shorten 
thy thread of life t Ph, I would rather do my endeavour to destroy 
his life. Ne. But I deem those &r worse, and more guilty, who 
voluntarily render their own lives shorter. Ph, I confess it^ if any 
such are to be found* Ne. To be found 1 It is what all who are like 
thee do. Ph, Good words, man. Nb, The best Thus consider 
with your own self whether Pliny has spoken justly or not, when he 
says. All life is one continued watching, and he lives most who emplova 
the greatest part of his time in study. For sleep is a kind of death ; 
therefore the poets feign it to come from the infernal shades ; and it is* 
called by Homer the oousin-german of death ; and so those who sleep 
can scarce be numbered either amongst the dead or living, but of the 
two they seem most properly named amongst the dead. Ph. I am 
entirely of your opinion. 

N$k Now, tell me fiurly how much of life do they cut off who everr 
day destroy three or four hours in sleep t P/«. Truly, a vast deal 
Ne, Would not you esteem him as a god, if there were an alchemist who 
could find a way to add ten years to the length of your life, and when 
you are advanced in years reduce you to youth and vigour! PA. Ay, 
why should I not t Nb, And this so divine blessing thou mayest 
obtain from thy own self. Ph» Which wavt Ne, Because the 
morning is the vigorous youth of the day ; this youth flourishes till 
noon, the evening succeeds by the name of old age, and call sunset the 
article of death. Frugality is a handsome income, and never more 
necessary than in this case. Now, has not he been a gre^t gainer who 
has avoided losing the greatest and best part of life t PK All these 
things are too true. 

Ne, How intolerably impudent, then, must they seem who accuse 
nature, and complain that the life of roan is short and little, when they 
themselves voluntarily cut off so great a part of that little which nature 
gave f Life is long enough, if men would but use it prudently. Nor 
has he made a small progress who knows how to do everyUiing in 
season. After dinner we are scarce half men, when the body, loaded 
with meats, burdens and oppresses the mind ; nor is it safe to excite or 
draw up the spirits from nature's kitchen — ^the stomach, where they are 
employed in the business of concoction ; after supper, much less. Bat 
in the morning a man is effectually and all a man, when his body is apt 
and fit for every employment, when the soul is active and in full force, 
and aU. the organs of the mind serene and in tranquillity, whilst 
it breathes a part of that divine flatus (as one says), has a relish of ita 
great original, and is rapt or hurried oi^ to commendable actions. PK 
Truly, you harangue very elegantlv. JITs. Agamemnon, in Homer, 
tells ivi^ It is wbecomin^ a mai^ of qoiM^ ^, sleep the whole night. 
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How much greater then the fitult to spend so much of the da/ in sleep. 
Ph. Tme ; b«t this has respect to a man of counsel. I am no general 
of an army. 

Ne, II there is anything more dear to you than yourself, do not 
bo moved or affected by this opinion of Homer. A brasier will rise 
before it is light, only in hopes of some poor advantage. And has not 
the love of wisdom power to rouse and stir us up, that we may at 
least hear the apjproaching sun tailing us forth to profit inestimable 1 
Physicians rarely give physio but in the morning. They know the }f 

solden hours in which they may assist the body; and shall we be 
Ignorant of those precious hours in which we may heal and enrich the 
mind t Now, if these things are of small weight with you, hear what 
Solomon says (Prov. viiL 17). Wisdom, heavenly wisdom herself 
speaks : "They who seek me early shall find me." So in the holy Psalms, 
IviiL and IzxxviL, what praise and commendation is there of the morning 
seasons ! In the morning the prouhet extols the mercy of the Lord ; 
in the morning his voice is heanl; his prayers come before God in the 
morning. And, according to Luke the evangelist, chap. vL, the people, 
seeking from the Lord cure and instruction, flocked together to 
Him early in the morning. Why dost thou sigh, Philypnus t Ph, 
I can scarce refrain weeping when I consider what a waste I have 
made of life. 

• • • 

iTs. It is all in vain to torment yourself about those things which 
cannot be recalled, but may nevertheless be repaired in time to come. 
Apply yourself to this rather than in vainly deploring what is past ; 
lose also some part of the future. PK, You advise well, but long habit 
has entirely overcome me. Nt. Phy I One nail drives out another, and 
custom is overcome by custom. Ph. But it is difficult to forego those 
things to which we have been long accustomed. Ne. In the beginning, 
I grant ; but a different habit first lessens the uneasiness, anon changes 
it into the highest pleasure, so that it will not repent you to have 
undeimne a short discipline. Ph, I am afraid it will never succeed. 
Ne, Why, truly, if you were seventy years of age, I would not 
attempt to draw you from your wonted course ; but if I guess right, 
yon are scai^ seventeen { and what is there that that age is not able 
to overcome, if there be but a willing mind t PK I wiU attempt it, 
and endeavour of a Philypnus to be made a Philologus, of a lover of 
aleep a lover of learning. Ne, If you do this, my Philypnus, I am 
very well satisfied after a few days you will congratulate yourself^ and 
give me thanks who advised you« 

THE SOBER BANQUET. 

Jlbm% Bmnkctim§, Gloria DmnUf JSmilku^ I^raiheii, Gyraldui, Jenm, 

JamMf Zoicfvfioa 

AL DUi yim tsveir in y«tor life see anything more pleasant than 

fHdettt Ak I soai^e think that there is a pleasanter spot of 

' ks antta ToMliaala Ldaada. Ch, I cannot but fitnoy myself 

tha* Ckkl placed Adam in. De. Even a Nestor 
MrjrMBf 9§da U th^ were here. iV. Nay, 
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if a man was dead it would fetch him to life again. Oy. *If it was 
possible I would add to your hyperbole. Je, Upon my word, all 
things look wonderfully pleasant. «/iok In short, this garden ought to 
be dedicated vrith a drinking match. La, Our James speaks much 
to the purpose. AL This place has been formerly initiated with sooh 
ceremonies. But I would have you observe by the way, that I haT6 
nothing here to make you a dinner, except you will be content with a 
collation without wine. I will treat you with lettuces without either 
salt, vinegar, or oil ; here is not a drop of wine but what flows out of 
this fountain. I hUve here neither bread fto eat with the salad) nor 
cup (to drink out of). And the season of tne year is such that it is 
more proper for feeding the eyes than the belly. Ba, But I suppose 
you have got playing tables or bowls; we will dedicate the garden with 
playing, if we cannot with feasting. 

Al. Since there is such a set of jolly fellows of us met together, 
I have something to ptx>pose as to 'the consecration of the garden that» I 
am of opinion, you will confess is far before either gaming or banqueting^ 
Ch, What is that? AL Let every one furnish his quota, and I dara^ 
engage we shall have a noble and delicate feast ^m. What can we 
furnish, that are come hither unprovided! AL Unprovided, who 
have your intellectuals so well furnished 1 Fr, We long to bear 
what you would be at. AL Let every one produce the neatest obser- I 
vation that his week's reading has furnished him with. Gy. Yeer \ 
well proposed; nothing can be more agreeable to such guests, such 
an entertainment, and such a place. Do you begin, we will all 
follow you. 

AL If you agree to it I wUl not stick out. I was mightily pleased 
to<lay to find so Christian-like a sentence in a man who was no Chris- 
tian ; it was that of Phocion, a man than whom there was not a more 
divine one, nor more regardful of the public utility in all Athens. 
When he had been invidiously sentenced to death, and was about to 
drink his )>oison, being asked by his friends what message he had to send 
to his children, he answered, he only required of them that they would 
ever banish this injury out of their memories. Ba, You will scarce 
find an example of such notable patience amongst either the D omin icans 
or Franciscans. And I will present you with one instance tllat is 
something like this, though it does not come up to it Aristides 
was very like Phocion for integrity, so that the common people gave 
him the surname of the Just; which appellation raised him so much 
envy, that this good man, that deserved so well of the commonwealth, 
was banished for ten years from his native country. When he undei^ 
stood that the people were offended at nothing but that appellation, 
though that had always been to their advantage, he patiently sub- 
mitted. Being in banishment, his firiends asking him what punish- 
ment he wished to the ungi'atefui city, he replied, I wish them 
nothing, but so much prosperity that they may never once remember 
Aristides. 

Ch, 1 wonder that Christians are not ashamed of themselves, that 
are in a rage upon the occasion of every trifling afiront, and will Lave 
revenge, cost it what it will. The. whole ^e.of 8oGrateSt.in^ay 
opinion, is but one continued example of tompeianoe and patienoik,^ 
'AmtthlEt 1 may noriM soot^freoi 1 wUl'^nienUon me instanibe^t&i/ 
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pleases me abore the rest. As he was going along the king's highway 
a saucy fellow hit him a slap on the face; Socrates said nothing to 
him, but his firiends that were with him advised him to be revenged 
on him. To which he replied, What would you have me do to him ? 
They replied. Arrest him in an action of assault and battery. A 
foolish story, indeed, says he. What, says he, suppose an ass had given 
me a kick, must I sae him upon the same action, and subpoena you for 
evidences of the injury offered t intimating that that saucy fellow was 
no better than an ass, and that it was the part of a mean soul not to 
be able to bear such an affront firom a numskull as he would from a 
brute animal. The Roman history is not so well stored with instances of 
moderation, nor so remarkable; for, in my opinion, he does not deserve 
the praise of moderation that strenuously labours to bring haughty 
persons under subjection, and then spares them when they are in his 
power. But yet I think it deserves to be related what Cato the elder 
said when Lentulus spit in his lace and threw snot in it. He said 
nothing to him but this. Hereafter I shall have an answer ready for 
them that shall say. Ton are a man that have no mouth (Ot); for the 
Latins used to say, That he that has no shame in him has no 0$ ; 
so that the joke depends upon the double meaning of 0$ (which 
signifies the mouth and the countenance). 

.^m. One man is pleased with one thing, and another with 
another. But among DiQgQnes's sayings, which are all excellent ones, 
none charms me more than the answer he made to one that asked 
him what was the best way to be revenged on an enemy f Says he. 
By approving yourself an honest good man. I cannot but admire how 
so divine a thought could ever come into his mind. And, metbinks, 
the saying of Anst otle is agreeable to St Paul's notion who, being 
asked by a certain person, What advantage his philosophy afforded 
him? answered him. That by reason of it he did those things voluntarily 
hich other persons did by constraint and for fear of the law. For 
St Paul teaches that those who are endued with the love of Christ 
ate not under the subjection of the law, in that they do more of 
their own accord than the law can influence them to do for fear of 
punishment Fr, Our Saviour, when the Jews murmured against 
him, because he had communion at the table with publicans and 
sinners, answered them. The whole have not need of a physician, but 
those that are sick. That which Phocion in Plutarch wittily answered, 
when he was reprehended because he had patronised a |)er8on infamous 
and of an ill diaracter, is not very different firom this :* Why should 
I not^ says he, when no good man stands in need of such a patronage. 
/ Gy. That is a pattern of Christian goodness, and according to the 

I example of God himself, to do good both to good and bad as much as 
I iftay b^ for He causes BLis sun to shine upon the just and unjust And 
\ perhaps an example of moderation in a |d<ig will be more admirable. 
When Demochares, the nephew of Pemosthexies, was sent ambassador 
to niilip, Sing of Uaoedon; and having obtained of him what he 
dasirad, being about to have his audience of leave, was courteously 
adbsd by the king if there was anything else he requested of him; he 
mm mm wit Tes^ thai he would hang himselC This unhandsome answer 
wm wm m^ximmk of hatra^t Hf to irhom this affn>nt was offered was 
«.ldi«aal»iN«ai7flM«oojtatteaU tliat he did not faU into a 
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pMiion, but onlj turning to the anilMUBndor*s ratinue, nU, Do ] 
report this to the people m Athena, and then let them judge vkick ' 
the greater soul ot the two, I who heard tliia pataentl/ or he vlio sp 
it eanciljr. Where are now our monareha who think theouelTei eq 
to the godi themaelveSy and for a nnjgle word spoken orer % glii 
wine will immediately wage wart Th e th irat <^ gloiy Is wf. 
petnons, and many arft_ianigdjawajrnbT"TiEe "V^ of it' Oa 

ihat number put the question to Socratee, Which was the ^ 
way to get a good reputationt To whom he answered. If 70a il 
behare yourself like such an one as jou would be accounted to Iml 

«/(Ok In troth, I do not know what oonld be said more ooaea 
and to the purpose. A good nam e is not to be obtained lij wiifa 
for, but is a concomitant Of TlRtie, as in&mj is of improhitj. 1 
hare been admiring of men; but the T^^^nfim maid charmed me, 1 
being to be sold at a sale, the person who wma to bu j her came to \ 
and asked her, If I boy you, will you be honest I She answered, 1 
I will, whether you buy me or not; intimating that she retsined 
affection to honesty, not upon the account ofmnj other penoa,1 
was honest of her own indmation, and upon thi^ notion, that Tin 
was its own reward. 

La. A very manly saying, indeed, for a maid I But after sll,t] 
in my opinion, is an example of constancy against fortune ilsttoii 
to the utmost degree, that when three extraordinary felidtiei v 
related to Philip of Maoedon on the same day — that he had won I 
prise in the Olympic Games; that his general, Parmeno, KM oreroa 
the Dardans in a battle; and that his wife Olympia was brought to I 
of a son, — lifting his hands up to heaven, he prayed that God woold 
pleased that so mighty a prosperity might be expiated by a id 
adversity. 

AL Now-a-days there is no prosperity so great, that any one fa 

the invidiousness of fortune; but is so puffed up if any good hi 

happens to him, as if Nemesis were either dead, or at least de 

Well, if you like this dinner, this garden shall entertain you as oft 

as you will, since you have consecrated it with this conversation tb 

is no less pleasant than profitable. Ba, In short, Apitius bins 

could not have furnished a more dainty entertainment; so that if Ji 

like what we have brought, you may depend upon our company ofta 

which things, indeed, are not worth your hearing, but are such 

came into our minds without any premeditation ; but when we hs^ 

time to think beforehand, we will afford you something mme e 

quisitei ^/. Tou shall be so much the more weloome. 
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DenderiuSf JSratmui, 

/>«. How do you sncoeed in your studies, Erasmus T Jffr. B 
very slowly ; but I should muke a better proficiency if I could obts 
one thing of you. De. You may obtain anything of me, provided 
be for your good ; do but tell me what it is. Br, 1 believe theie 
nothing of the most hidden arts but what you are acquainted wil 
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De. I wisk I wer6k JTn I am told there is a certain oompendious art 
tliat will help a man to aocomplish himself with all the liberal sciences 
hj a Terj little labour. De. What is that you talk oft Did you ever 
flee the book t Br. I did see it, and that was all, having nobody to 
instruct me in the use of it. De. What was the subject of the book t 
Br. It treated of rarious forms of dragons, lions, leojmrds ; and various 
eirdeSy and words written in them, some in Greek, some in Latin, and 
some in Hebrew, and other barbarous languages. De, Pray, in how 
many days' time did the title-page promise you the knowledge of the 
arts and sciences T Br. In fourteen. De, In truth, a very noble 
promise. But did you ever know anybody that has become learned by 
that notable art) Br. Na De. No, nor nobody ever did, or ever 
will, till we can see an alchemist grow rich. Br. Why, is there no 
such art then % 1 wish with all my heart there was. De. Perhaps 
you do, because you would not be at the pains which is required to 
become learned. Br. Tou are right 

De. It seemed meet to the divine beins that the common riches, 
gold, jewels, silver, palaces, and kingdoms, should be bestowed on the 
flloth&l and undeserving ; but the true riches, and such as are properly 
our own, must be got by labour. Nor ought we to think that 
labour troublesome by which so valuable a thing is procured ; when we 
flee a great many men run through dreadful dangers, and work their 
way through unimaginable labours to get temporary things, and such 
as are really vile too, if compared to learning ; and do not iJways attain 
what they strive for neither. But, indeed, the pains that studies cost 
are mingled with a great deal of sweetness, if you make but a little 
proficiency in them. And again, it is for the most part in your own 
power to cut off the greatest part of the tiresomeness of attaining them. 
Br. How is that to be donet De. In the first p]a<^, by bringing 
your mind to the love of studies; and secondly, to admire them. 
Br. How must that be done ? 

De. Consider bow many learning has enriched, how many it has 
promoted to the highest honours. Then again, consider with yourself 
now great the difference is between a man and a beast. Br. You give 
very good advice. De. Then you ought to tame and bring your mind 
to be consistent with itself, and to take pleasure in those things that 
bring profit rather than pleasure. For those things that are honour- 
able in themselves, although they are something troublesome in the 
beginning, yet they grow pleasant by use ; and by that means you 
will give the master less trouble, and you' will more easily make a 
progress ; according to the saying of Isocrates, which deserves to be 
written in gold letters on the cover of your book : *Eav 9c ^iXofia^rjQ 
l<ri| woAv/ia^dci If thou be desirous to learn, thou shalt learn many 
things well. Br. 1 am quick enough at apprehension, but I presently 
forget what I have learned. De. Then you tell me your vessel is 
leaky. Br. You are much about the matter ; but what remedy is 
there for itt De. Why, you must stop the chinks, that it do not run 
out Br. What must I stop them with ? De, Not with moss, nor 
moriar, but with diligence. He that learns words and does not under- 
fltand the meaning of them, soon forgets them ; for words, as Homer 
says, have wings and easily fiy away, unless they be kept down by the 
of the meaning. Therefore let it be your first care thoroughly 
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to understand the meaninff of them, and then frequently zvrolvvtki 
j in jour mind and repeat them ; and then, as I have «dd, 70Q oqi^ti 

break your mind that it maj be able to neo application as oAaa ii 
neoeatary ; for that mind that is so wild, that it cannot be broof^tB 
thia, is not fit for learning. Sr. I know too well how haid awtts 
i thatis. 

2>a Whoeoerer has so Tolnble a mind that it cannot ii 'M 
upon any thought, he neither can attend long on the penon imAaai^ 
not fix what he has learned in the memory. An impresnon wjk 
made eren upon lead, because it is fixed ; bat no impression etn best 
\ upon water or quioksilTer, because they are fluid. But if yoa ooi bit 

bring your mind to this, if you converse oonstantlj with men of kiH' 
ing, whose diMOurses do daily produce so many things worthy of sotiee, 
you may learn a great deal with but little pains. ir. Tbsi if v«t 
right De, For besides the table-talk, their daily convenatkm ite 
dmner, you .hear eight fine sentences oollected out of the most spprafti 
authors, and after supper as many. Now do but reckon upvliti 
sum thui will amount to in a month, and how many more insjttt^ 
Br. A Tery large sum, if I could but remember them all 2k. Ati^' 
then, again, when you hear nothing but true LAtin spoken, what hiodoi 
Tou but that you may learn Latin in a very few months, when kds vht 
haTO no learning do learn the French or Spanish tongue in s f«7 
little time t Mr, I will take your course and try whether I esn bn^ 
this mind of mine to stibmit to the yoke of tho muses. Zk I kvv 
no other notable art but industry, delight^ and assiduity. 

THE SERMOJV. 

Hilary and Zmmia 

EL Good God ! what monsters there are in the world ! Whit, 

men in holy orders to be ashamed of nothing ! why certainly tber 

think they are talking to mushrooms, and not to men. Le. What n 

that which Hilary mutters to himself 1 I fancy he is making Tenea. 

Hi. What would I give had I but the stopping of that babbler^s nwtj 

mouth with a turdi Le. I will apeak to him. How now! what, 

Hilary not merry ! Hi. You are come in very good time, Lerinui, 

for me to discharge myself of this uneasiness too. Le. If you disdiaige 

your stomach, I had rather you should do it into a bason than upon 

me. But, prithee, what is the matter, and where have you been t Hi 

Been ! I have been hearing a sermon. Le. But what should a poet 

concern himself with sermons for 1 Hu I have no aversion to aol/ 

duties, but I have happened to drop into this performance, which ii to 

p j I be called so in the senite that Virgil calls avarice so ; but it is such sort 

) I of Billingsgate parsons as these that are the occasion that I seldom go 

; I to church. 

' j I ^ But where was this sermon preached % HL In the cathedrtL 

t j I ^, What, in the afternoon t Men commonly take a nap after dinner. 

I , Hi, 1 wish all that were hearing that babbler had been asleep, for he 

I ; . was scaroe fit to preach to a fiock of geesa Le. A goose is a nciiy 

I «reature. But they say St. Francis once preached to a sisterhood €{ 
I I 
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ig] UtUebirdSy who Keard him with a great deal of attention. Bat, prithee 

iij tell me do they use to preach on Saturdays 1 Hi. Tea, they do in 

in honour of the Yiigin Mary ; for Christ'ii dlay is on Sunday, and it is 

^ meet the mother should be served first Le, What was the teztf 

\^ Hi. He went through the song of the Viigin Mary; Le. That is a 

very common argument. HL The fitter for him that preached upon 

^j it, for I believe he never learned any argument but this ; as they say, 

there are some priests who can say no part of the common prayer but 

,' the service for the dead. Le. Well, then, let him be called the 

^ magnificat preacher, or, if you will, the magnificatarian. But what sort 

of a fellow is hel what habit does he weart Hi. He is a wolf in 

' sheep's clothing. 

^ Lt. What house did he come out of 1 Hi. The Franciscans. Le. 

' How say you, a Franciscan t what, one of that holy order 1 It may be 
Le is one of those that are called Gaudentes, that wear garments of a 
\ brown colour, whole jshoes, a white girdle, and make no scruple (I 
tremble to speak it) to touch money with their bare fingers. Hi. Nay, 
none of them, I will assure you ; but of those that call themselves 
Observants, that wear ash-coloured garments, hempen girdles, cut and 
slashed shoes, and would rather commit murder than touch money 
without gloves. Zd. It is no strange thing for a nettle to grow in a 
rose-bed ; but who brought this fool upon the stage t Hi, Tou would 
say so the rather if you were but to see the buffoon. He was a swing- 
ing sreat fellow, with a red face, a paunch gut, and a hopper arse. Tou 
would take him to be a master of the science, and one that I verily 
believe drinks more than one pint of wine at a meaL Le. But how 
can one come by so much wine that has no money to buy iti Hi. 
King Ferdinand allows them four pints a day out of his cellar. Le. 
A bounty, indeed, very ill bestowed. But it may be he was a man of 
learning. Hi. Nothing in the world but impudence and noise. 

Le. But how came Ferdinand to be so much out of the way as 
to bestow his bounty upon a blockhead t Hi, Why, to tell you in 
brief^ his pious inclination and bounteous disposition led him aside ; 
he was recommended to him, and he was one of them that carried his 
head upon his right shoulder. Le. So Christ huns upon the cross t 
But was there a great auditory t Hi, How could it be otherwise at 
Augsburff, in the great church there, where there was so great a con- 
course of sovereign princes, whom the Emperor Charles had drawn 
together from all parts, of Germany, Italy, Spain, and England t And 
bcMBides, there were a great many men of learning present at the sermon, 
especially of the courtiers. Lie, I should wonder if such a swine should 

Eitniuce anything worthy of such an auditory. Hi, I will assure you 
e did produce a great many things worthy of himsel£ Le, What 
were they, prithee l but first, pray tell me his name. Hi, That is 
not convenient LL Why so, Hilary t iTu I do not love to gratify 
such fellows. Le. Prithee, hold thy tongue. Is that a gratifying of 
them to expose themi He. It is the greatest gratification in the 
world to them to become noted, be it by what means it wilL Le. 
Well, do but tell me the name ; I will not mention it again. Hi. He 
ia called Merdardus. Le. Merdardus I phoo, I knowhim very well ; 
he is the very same man that lately at an entertainment called our 
'Bnama^ a deviL iTi He did so ; but however, he was taken up ibr 
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it ; for thoM iliai were the most fttToarable to him took it to be the 
effect of lus wine, and looked upon it aooordingly. L€* But what 
ezoose had he when he was reproved for it t Ui, He said he did not 
speak it seriously. Ze» Seriously t how should he, when he had 
neither seriousness nor sense in him % 

Hi, But it is, in my opinion, and also of all learned men, an 
insufferable thinff that this nasty fellow should set forth his natty 
ware so publicly in so venerable a place, before such an auditory, and 
in the hearing of so many sreat princes. Le. I am with child to hear 
what it was he said. Jai, He foolishly raved against our Erssmua, 
saying a great many scurvy things of him, the substance of which was 
as follows : — There is, sap he, in our davs a new upstart doctor called 
Enumus. My tongue failed me, I would have said Asinus. Then he 
informed the people what Asinus signified in the German tongue. Ze. - 
A very comical fancy I 11%. Was it so very comical, do you think 1 I 
think it was rather very foolish. Le, Was it not very comical that 
such an ass as he should call anybody ass, and much less Erasmus 1 I 
am confident had Erasmus been there he would not have forborne « 
laughing. Hi, In truth, he resembles an ass as much by his stupidity 
as he does by the colour of his clothes. Le, I believe all Arcadia does 
not produce an ass that is so much of an ass, or better deserves to be 
M with hay than he does. Hu In short, he is Apuleius turned inside 
yut ; for Apuleius hid a man under the form of an ass, but this fellow 
iiides an ass under the shape of a man. Le, In short, we make so 
many of these asses pampered with wine and dainties, that it is no 
wonder if they bite and kick all that come near them. ^ 

Hi, This doctor ass, says he, presumes to correct the Magnificat, 
notwithstanding it is a song of the Holy Spirit's own inditing, pro- 
nounced by the mouth of the most holy Virgin herselfl Le, 1 know 
the proverb of the brothers. Hi, And then he sets it out in words as 
though it was the utmost pitch of blasphemy. Le, Now my heart 
aches for fear of the crime committed. Hu Why, he said Erasmus 
had translated that which the church uses in the litany in these 
words : — Quia -reepexit Dominue humilitcUem aneiUa sum, thus, Qui'Sl 
respexit vilitcUem aneHUe tuce — Because the Lord hath regarded the lowT 
iiness of his handmaid ; he has translated it, The Lord hath regarded 
the vileness of his handmaid. And that word sounds worse in high 
I>utch than it does in Latin. Le, Who will not own that it were a 
horrid blasphemy for any one to call the most holy mother of Christ 
(who was higher in dignity than the angels themselves) a vile hand- 
maid t Hi, Why, suppose any one should call the npustles them- 
selves unprofitable servantst Le, I would find faggots to bum such a 
blasphemer. Hi, What if any one should say that famous apostle 
Paul was unworthy the name of an apostle t Le, I would have Kim 
burned for a heretic. Hi, And yet Christ himself that teacher who 
cannot be refuted, taught His apostles to «peak after this manner >— 
'' When you have done whatsoever is commanded you, say, we are 
unprofitable servants.** And St. Paul, not unmindful of this oommand, 
says of himself, '' I am the least of all the apostles, and not worthy the 
name of an apostle." Le, Ay, but when godly men say such things of 
themselves, it is their modesty, than which nothing is more intt-* 
to God. But if anybody else should say such things of thitm. 
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espedallj snoh as are gone to heaven, it would be blasphemy. Uu 
Ton have made oat the matter finely ; then, if Erasmus has said that 
the adorable Yii^gin was a vile handmaid of the Lord's, there is nobody 
but would say this was impiously spoken. But inasmuch as she speaks 
of herself after that manner, it is for her glory, and furnishes us with 
an example of modesty ; because as whatsoever we are, we are by the 
grace of Qod ; so the greater any person is, the more humbly he ought 
to behave himaelfl 

Ze. I agree with you so &r. But those persons when they say 
they correct, intend to corrupt or fidsify. But then we ought to see 
whether the word vUiUu answers to the Greek word that Luke 
made use oil Hi, For that ven^ purpose I made haste from the ser- 
mon to consult the text. Le. Pray, let me hear what you gathered 
thence. Hi, The words which Luke, by the inspiration of Uie Holy 
Spirit^ writ with his holy fingers, are thus, iri lir(^Xi\ptv cttI rijv 
rflnrffvMafv n So£Aovc avrov; our Erasmus has translated. Quia respexit 
ad humiUtatem anallm nta. He only adds the preposition, which Luke 
himself did not leave out ; which is no inelegant Iiatin, nor is supers 
flnous as to the sense. Terence in Phormio speaks in the same form, 
Eetpiee ad me. But in the annotations we find Luke rather said, 
oipice ad me, than retpiee ad me. Le, Why, then, is there any differ- 
ence between reepieere and aepieeref Hi, Not very much ; but there 
is some. He reepicUy who, turning his head, looks at those things that 
are behind him ; he aepieUf who simply looks upon. As in Terence, 
Phedra looks upon Thais coming out of doors, saying, Totus, ParmenOf 
iremo horreoque paetquam aspexi name. But the brother Chcerea speaks 
thus, Cum hue respieio ad virginan ; for he had turned himself toward 
the old man, and when he had done, turned his body back again to the 
maid. But yet sometimes reepieere is used for to have regard to, or 
oare of anything, either coming on us, or that is present. So the 
satirist uses it — 

Bespicere extremsB jussit spatia ultima vitao. 

For death follows us as pressing upon our backs, at which we look back 
as often as we think of it And lereuce says, Reepioe eenecttUem euam. 
Therefore, he that being intent upon anything else, does not take care 
of his children, is said nan reepieere illoe; and on the other hand, he 
that throwing off other cares, turns his thoughts this way, is very 
elegantly said r^pieere. But Gk>d at one view. sees all things past, 
present, and to come ; but yet in the holy scriptures he speaks to us 
mfter the manner of men. He is said avereari those whom He rejects, 
reepieere those whom He bestows His favour upon, after having seemed 
to neglect them for some time. But Luke had expressed this more 
lolly, if he had said avlSAf^cv ; now we read it IWSAi^cv; but read 
whidi you will, the sense is much the same. Le, But then^the pre- 
position repeated seems to be superfluous. 

Hi, It is certain the Latins speak in this manner, Aeeeeeii ad me 
appuiii animum ad ecribendum, I do not think the preposition is 
superfluous in this sentence ; for he may be said reepieere who happens 
tolookbaokydireefeinghiBS^^ttoaopsrlioiikyrohisal: batwhe^itis 
«qprasMd fwqp«ra si «Mb tlM^ iabskig 
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willing to luooonr this or that person expressed. So my fei sw n^ 
things sometimes that oome in the way by chance, that we haTO no 
oertain care ^^ nay, even those things that we hAYe no mind to see. 
But whosoever ad cUiquem atjncU^ is in a peculiar manner attent to that 
which he beholds. And then again, oipUsifMU^ we behold many things 
at once ; bat not aspidmuf^ we have resard to many things at once. ^ 
Therefore, the Holy Spirit designing to signify to ns a singular &voar 
toward the holy Virgin, thus expresses it by her own mouth. Quia 
rupwU ad humUUalem aneiUa nics. He tarns away bis eyes from 
those that are lifted up, and great in their own opinions, and fixes . 
them upon her who is very low in her own eyes. Nor is it to. be 
doubted but there were a great many learned, mighty, rich, and 
noble persons who hoped for the Messiah to come of their stod:; 
but, Qod despising them, turned the eyes of Hia most merciful fiirour 
upon a virgin of an obsoiure character, mean in the world, n^iarriad to a 
carpenter, and not enriched with any offiipring. 

Zs. But I hear nothing all this while of vUiUu (vileness)^ Hi, 
That was the sycophant's own word,, and none of Erasmus's. Za Bat 
perhaps he uses the word vUiUu in the annotations. Hi, No ; not aC 
alL Indeed, upon the word raircfyiuacv he very modestly bbsenres 
thus, Ui inielUgas parvikUem, non aninU virtulem ; iitque jensus^ sCnnai 
tfl^ma aneilk^f iamen non €8i avenaius me Dommus^ that thou mayest 
understand it of meanness, not of the virtue of the mind ; and the 
meaning must be, although I be a ver^ mean handmaid, yet the Lord 
hath not disdained me. Ze. If this is true, and so pious, what is it 
that these wild asses bray afc t 

Hi, Why, it is ignorance of the Latin tonsue that makes them 
cause this disturbance. Humility with the ancients, who spoke most 
correctly, did not signify that virtue of the mind that is opposite 
to arrogance, and is called modesty, but a meaner sort of con- 
dition ; in that sense that we call ignoble, poor, private, and despised 
persons, humiUs, as if we should say humi repentes. And as when 
speaking to great personages we say, We entreat your highness to do 
me the favour, so they who, speaking of themselves, would extenuate 
their own circumstances, use to say, We pray that out of your humanity 
you would assist our hutnilUatem (low estate). For the erophasiB of 
pronouns primitive carries in it oflentimes a sort of arrogancy; as I 
say, I will cause. So that the maiden two ways very modestly both 
extenuates her own condition and extols the munificence of the Divine 
Beinff, not being content to style herself a handmaid, but also a 
humile one, one of the meanest circumstances. According to the old 
proverb, there is difference in servants ; so in maid-servants, one is 
better than another as to the dignity of their office— a waiting» 
gentlewoman is more honourable than a laundrymaid. 

Le, But I wonder that Merdardus should not be acquainted with 
that form of expression, seeing I myself have often heard the Francis- 
cans thus speaking, tnea parmtag (my meanness) gives you thanks fiir 
this noble entertainment. Hi, Some of them would not be out of the 
way if they said mea pravitas (my naughtiness). But because the 
Greek word raireivo^poo6vi| seems to express something more than 
the Latin word modeaUa, Christians have chose rather to use the word 
iumUiku (humility) than modettia (modesty), that is, they had lathir 
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speak significaiiily than elegantly; for he ib said to be modest tbat 
tiiiiiks moderately of himself arrogating nothing to himself more than 
lie desenres. But the commendation of raircivo^poafivii (humility) 
belongs only to him that ascribes less to himself than he hath. 

£«. But then there is danger, while we affect to be modest we 
liappen to be vain. Ui, How so 1 Ze. Why, if Paul spoke truth in 
saying, I am not worthy to be called an apostle, and if Mary said truly 
that uie was a mean handmaid, that is, one of the meanest circum- 
stances, then they run the hazurd of lying who set them out in so 
magnificent titles. HL My good Mend, here is no great danger in that, 
lor When we set out good tnen 6t women with praises, in that we speak 
forth the goodness of God to them; but when they debase themselves 
they have an eye to what their own strength and merits are, if it were 
not for the grace of God. Nor is it of necessity a lie if any one does 
not lay claim to what he has; if he speaks as he thinks it can at most 
be but a mistake; it cannot be called a downright lie, and God is 
pleased when we are in this error. 

Le. Paul, who denies that he was worthy to be called an apostle, 
in another place speaks very magnificently of himself, recounting his 
performances: "I nave," saith he, *' laboured more than all, and those 
who seem to be something have added nothing to me.** Whereas we 
do not read the holy Virgin said anything of this nature. Hi, But 
Paul calls these performances his infirmities by which the power of 
God wiBis mahifested, and likewise calls tlie mention of them folly, to 
which he tvas compelled by the wickedness of some false appstles, who 
bad rendered it necessary for him to lay claim to his apostolical 
authority ; not that he delighted in human glory, but because it was 
expedient for the gospel, the dispensation of which was committed to 
bim. The Virgin had not the same reason, she had not the office of 
preaching the gospel committed to her. Besides, the utmost decency 
and modesty became her as a woman, as a virgin, and as the mother 
of Jesus. 

Now I oome to the original of this error. They that do not under- 
stand Latin think humility signifies nothing but a notable modesty, 
when it is often made use of as to place or condition, and not as to 
any virtue of the mind; and sometimes it is so applied to the mind as 
to signify that which is blameworthy. Z«. What, in the holy scrip- 
tares t Hi, Tes; here is a place for you in the Epistle of Paul to the 
Oolossians, chap, vl ver. 18, — "Let no man seduce you .in a volun- 
taiy humility and worshipping of angels." Nor is it in this place 
Iw Tawuv%Hntt which is the word that is in the Virgin's song, but 
iw Towupofpoaivih The plaoe^ I oonfess, has something of difficulty 
in it^ but I take that to be the genuine sense of it that learned men 
have soemmtaly givn it: Be ye not of so low and abject a mind, as, 
hnTfatf ooee dediealcd jontmlrm to Cfllirist^ the only author of salvation, 
tosolw joofselves tokopstesdnrtionftoin angeb, whom some pretend 
to batte mpmnd to thesi» Bs ms of so high a mind as that if any 
«■felt iiM tmlB^ ' ihooM preaoh any other gospel 

ihaiithalirfdA ^^ Urn be accursed as a wicked 

I «ii % tt fit that you should be 

aU ^ lad away from Christ 

I Ml from Ohrist alone 
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is religion, to expect it from angels or saints is superstition. Paul» T 
therefore, means that it is the part of an abject mind, and not that' 
exalted mind of Christ, to swerre aside to the fictitious apparitions of 
angels, and it is the part of a mean mind to be led about bjr OTerj- 
bod/s persuasion. Here you see that raircivo^/ooaui/ii is used in a 
bad sense. Le, I see it. 

UL Affain, in the same chapter, ** After the oomjnandmenta and 
doctrines of men, which things have indeed a show of wisdom in will- 
worship and humility." Here again rawHvo^Qovivti is used in a. bad 
sense. Zs. It is plain. Hi, Again, in 1 Peter v. it is used for that 
virtue which is contrary to pride, rfiif rainivofpoaiviiv iyKOfiBAaaaOif 
for which we read ''be clothed with humility." And again, in Philip- 
plans iL, ry rawuvo^poaivy aXXi|Xovc fiyoifitvoi vwfpxovra^ iavrivp 
" In lowliness of mind let every one esteem another better than hiiA- 
self." Le, You have made it out thafc rairuvo^poavvii is used both 
ways, when the Romans use modeslia only by way of commendation; 
bufc can you prove that rairc fvftiaic is used for modesty t Hi, There 
is no absurdity in using of it sa There is nothing hinders "but thaf 
we may attribute submiBsion and lowliness to the mind ; but whether 
or no it be so used in the holy scriptures I cannot telL Le, Ck>nsider if 
St James uses it in that sense or not, James L 9, 10, ** Let the 
brother of low degree rejoice in that he is exalted, but the riob in that 
he is made low." 

Hu In that place it is iv rawuvtoau, not raTTuvo^poaivfi, And 
if you will needs have it, that here humility is taken for modesty, it 
follows of consequence that we must take exaltation for pride, and 
then arises a twofold absurdity. For as he is no modest man that 
boasts of his modesty and brags of himself, so also he is doubly arro- 
gant that glories in his pride. Le, What, then, does the apostle 
mean? Ili, He commands equality among Christians. The poor 
man is said to be low, in that he is of a meaner fortune; the rich man 
is said to be high in the eye of the world, because of the splendour of 
his fortune. This rich man debases himself to the condition of a poor 
man, and the poor man is raised to be equal with tlie rich man. They 
have both of them something to glory in — the one rejoices in his helping 
the necessity of the poor with his riches; the other glories in the name 
of Christ, that He has inspired such a spirit into the rich. Le, But all 
this while the rich man enjoys the commendation of his modesty too. 

Hi, Perhaps he may, but it does not thence follow that reantymm^ 
signifies modesty. For there are some persons who bestow a great deal 
upon the poor that they may gain a good name among men. Bat^ 
indeed, both of them mav be modest if they are truly pious: the lidi 
man, when it is not bunlensome to him, for Christ's sucs^ to bt 
equal with the poor; and the poor man, that he does a 
puffed up with the honour conferred upon him, bai| giving 
Christ, glories in Him. It is beyond dispiite thai TMnfliMNffyJi- 
quently used in the holy scriptures to mgiofy thai Ion 
or dejection which proceeds from aflUotioii or lull* 
Philippians iiL, " Who shall change our vilo bodf* 
like manner in Psalm ix. 13, ** Ocmsider my teor 

them that hate me,** rmnfywaty. And if|f 
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hath oomferted me in mine humility," iir rairfivti»<rfi, thai is to say, in 
affliction. There are a great many texts of the like kind — ^too many 
to be mentioned here. Therefore, as ravfivoc may be metaphorically 
expressed rawuvo^p6vtaVf that is, of a modest mind, and not puffed 
up; so it will be no strange thing for any one to use roirffvayaic for 
Taviivo^potf£v9, if we speak according to the scripture phrase. But 
as for those who will have it that rawitv^ciQ signifies modesty of mind 
in the song of the Virgin Mary, and at the same time do in like 
manner interpret what we read, Qen. xxix., ''The Lord hath looked upon 
my affliction," rmrt fvaitfiv : Leah does not boast of her modesty, but 
in that, br reason of her deformity, she was less pleasing to her 
husband, uie calls her affliction* After the same manner in Deuter- 
onomy xxvL, " And looked on our affliction, and our labour, and our 
oppression." Does he not call roMilvwciv affliction t 

Lt, What is in their minds, then who in the song of the Virgin 
• interpret roirf fvftiaf c modesty of mind 1 Hi, I can giro no reason 
for it, but that our divines neglect the knowledge of language, and the 
study of the Latin tongue and the ancient fathers, who cannot be 
thoroughly understood without these helps. And add to this, it is a 
hard matter to remove prejudice when once it is fixed in the mind. 
And, besides, you see some persons attribute so much to the maxims 
of sdiools, that they will rather reduce the scripturo to them, than 
oorrect their human notions by it. £«. But that is more absurd than 
_what we read of the Lesbian rule t HL Bede, the monk, no very 
grave author, whensoever he departs from the i*eceived opinions in 
relation to the word roirf fywaic makes mention of pride. But Theo- 
phylact, a Greek writer, who formed his notions chiefly from the most 
approved Greek writers, denies that rairitvw<n^ is here to be taken for 
a virtue. But what need is there to have recourse to authority, when 
the common opinion of men rejects that interpretation t 

Hi, Tou say very well, mr inasmuch as modesty is, as it were, 

the perfection and defendress of all virtues, it would be immodesty in 

any one to praise himself for it. I will allow that this virtue was 

most perfect and incomparable in the holy Virgin (I mean Christ 

excepted) ; but in this very thing she is the more commendable for 

modesty, in that she does not praise herself^ but acknowledging her 

own meanness, ascribes the greatness of the mystery to divine mercy. 

Maiy, say they, for her modesty deserved to be the mother of God. I 

will allow this to be true in a sense; but pray what modesty is it for 

the Vinin to say this of herself 1 Z«. Nay, more than that, the very 

tenor ofthe song declares that she speaks of her own unworthiness, 

said therefore thus begins, ** Mr soul doth magnify the Lord." But 

Am that shall sar, I desenre to oe the mother of God for my modesty, 

im^mflea hwaeli and not the Lofd, and therefore anon she adds, ** For, 

MmU, tnm hMiesfcrth all MwraHons ahall call me blessed." Behold 

s %iiWi tha tlibg WM flBMin and «nazpeoted. He does not expect 

to hma «ha U -**^ '^^ does not judge himself worthy of 

%i hath done to me great things 

>«aa He Is mishty, and doeth 

4 for His mvour who are 

m that is obtained by 
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merit, for Horace denies that himself was to be oalled happy in that 
he was adopted into the namber of MsBcenas's friends. 11 L Why so 1 
Le, Because it was the effect of judgment, and not mere favour. 
Msooenas rendered this to him because he adjudged it due to his merit. 

Jffi. And to the same purpose is that which follows : ** For He that 
is mighty hath done to roe great things, and holy is His name.** Sho 
has said holy instead of glorious. By how much we arrogate to our 
own merits, by so much we detract from the glory of the divine being. 
For, as St Paul says, ''His power is made perfect in our weakness." And 
immediately, in the same verse, ''He hath deposed the mighty firom their 
seats, and exalted the men of low degree." Not Tavuv6^povaQf bat 
rawHvoic — ^1.«., that He may oppose the despised in the eye of the 
world to men of power. The sequel explains this verse after the 
manner of the prophet's speaking, " The hungry hath He filled with 
good things, but the rich hath He sent empty away." Those who just 
now were called men of low degree, here are called hungry — that is, 
poor ; those who in one place are called mighty, are here called rich 
men. In the next verse there is mention made of mercy diffusing 
itself through all the nations of the world. In the last verse she 
makes mention of her confidence in €k>d's promises, "As He hath 
spoken," &o. Throughout the whole song there is a setting forth the 
fflory — that is, the power, the Roodness, and truth of Ood. There 
IB no mention at all made of merits. 

L&, But as pride commonly accompanies power and riches, so 
poverty teaches modesty. Hi, I do not deny that it sometimes so 
fiilis out; but you may oftentimes see poor men that are very proud. 
If you deny that, I shall instance to you the many Merdards that there 
are in the world. But, for once, suppose I allow it, though it is not 
always so. The question is not here, what sort of person the most 
holy mother of Christ was, but what she says of herself in this songt 
Le, I admire at the obstinacy of those persons who have been so often 
refuted and laughed at for their folly, and that they are not brought 
to a recantation. Hi. How often have they been told that declama- 
tion is the treating on a fictitious theme wont to be made use of to 
exercise the facultv of speaking, and yet their sermons are nothing else 
but declamations f How ofton have they been told that he is a 
bachelor that has no wife, though he keeps six hundred concubines 1 
and yet they will have it that celibacy is only continency and chastity. 
It is the same as to humility, and a great many other things. 

Z«. Whence proceeds this obstinate stupidity t mL 1 answer 
you; I say it proceeds from the Merdards that are in the world. They 
never would be at the pains to learn when they were young, nor ha^e 
they any books nor opportunity to learn ; and if they have wherewithal 
to mmish themselves with learning, they had rather lay it out upon 
their bellies. They think the sauctitv of their garment is enoogn in 
conscience to gain them a reputation for piety and learning. And, in 
the last place, they think it is some part or religion to know as little 
Latin as St Frauds did himself Le. In truth,! know a great manr 
that are like their patron in that^ who say capero for gal&rutp and, as 1 
think, vesUmenta for vutsi. But St. Frands uways refused Uie honour 
of a presbyter, and so I think St Benedict and Dominic did likewist. 
But now-srdays they, with their v uU m mU a at their arse^ will not Vifoat 
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% cardinml's hai, if it be offered them. Hi, A cardinal's hat, say yout 
nOy nor a triple crown neither. And those humble sons of poor 8t 
Francis will put foi;th their slippers to be kissed by the greatest 
monarchs in uie world. Zd. And then if you should use the term 
viliUu to them, it would be an unpardonable crime. Hi, Unpardon- 
able, indeed, if by vile you mean that which is of small account among 
men, or seems contemptible to itself. But what need is there to make 
an excuse for that which was not said t 

Le, But was not Merdardus ashamed to tell that lie, snd at church 
too, and in one of the most famous ones, and in the hearing of a great 
assembly of monarchs, a great many learned men that had read over 
Erasmus's writings 1 Hi. Ashamed, say you t no, the buffoon thought 
be deserved the laurel for it ; for this is the fourth vow of the Merdar- 
dians, that they observe more religiously than the other three, not to 
be ashamed of anything. Le, There are, indeed, a great many that 
are very studious of that Hi. But this was not a single lie neither; 
for, in the first place, the song of Mary as Luke wrote it remains 
untouched. How can he be said to correct anything that makes no 
alteration in it 1 And then the word humiliUu is not altered, nor is 
there any mention made of vilitoi. And, in the last place, he does not 
correct ihe song who translates faithfully what Luke wrote, but only 
explains it. Le, I perceive a threefold lie, very like such a buffoon. 

Hi, But hold, you have not heard the greatest piece of impudence 
yet. Le, What, have you sny more thent Hi, He exclaimed 
against that ass as the head, author, and ringleader of all the tumults 
that are in the Christian world. Le, Say you so t Hi, And that 
it is to be charged upon him that the church is torn in pieces by so 
many sectaries, that the clergy are despoiled of their tithes, that the 
bishops are set light by, and the sacred authority of the pope himself 
is everywhere disregarded ; that ploughmen play the part of the old 
gigantic race. Le, Does he say these things publicly t Hi, Pub- 
licly t ay, and makes a mighty clamouring too. Le, But they are 
quite of another mind that have attentively read over the writings 
of Erasmus. A great many of them will acknowledge that they have 
from his performances collected the seeds of true piety. And this fire 
that has been kindled by the monks is got to that height that all 
the endeavours they use to put it out are but just as if you should pour 
oil into a fire. Hi, You see what an evil beast the belly is. Le, 
Ton have hit the nail on the head. It is, indeed, for the interest of 
each fellows that there be a great deal of superstition in the Christian 
world, and but a very little true religiop. But what said the auditory t 
oonld they bear to hear such an ass bray in the pulpit t 

Hi. Some wondered what was come to the man. Those that were 
€)f s eholerio temper went out of the church murmuring, saying, We 
cfuoae to Immut the praises of the holy Virgin set forth, and this drunken 
felknr if ironitiiig oat bis mere ealumnies upon us. And there were a 
great mm wobmh pwesnt, Ia This sex used to be mighty admirers 
of this oraer of smb. Bii Ton mj rif^t ; but the women perceived 
wbfUt'Mit of A idlov ho VM. J^ ooaio that were women of reading 
wisfp VMHqr.oM t^ But an ass does not mind 

Uabvi mm • to hisw been pelted out of his 

yol|i| ifH^ ML Xbere were some that 
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thought he desenred it» and would hftTO done it had it not heen for 
respect to the place. Le, The reverenoe of a place ought not to pro- 
tect such as pro&ne it by their impiety. As he that within the yerge 
of the oourt murders a man, it is not meet the church should be a 
sanctuary to him ; so in like manner, he that in sacred discourses abuses 
not only people's patience but also the sanctity of the place, ought not 
to be screened by the place that he has by his temerity profaned. He 
was oommended by the ancients that would not permit any person to 
be consul who had not been a senator ; so it is not meet that he ^ould 
be a clergyman that knows not how to preach a sermon. 

Hi, Folks are afraid of the bishops thunderbolts, ti quit irutiffanie 
diabolOf Ac You know the law, 2^ The bishopa ought rather to 
level their thunderbolts at such railers. Hi, Tney themselves are 
afraid of these fellows. Le. Who are they afraid of 7 Hi. Why, of 
these bawling fellows. Le. Why so f Hi. Because they ^re bawling 
fellows. Le. The apostles were not afraid of the menaces of kings and 
rulers, and are they afraid of a single beggar t HL For that very 
reason they are the more to be feared, because they are beggars ; they 
have nothing to lose, but they have tongues to hurt Go but to a 
wasp's or hornet's nest, and do but touch one of them with your finger, 
and if you come off well come to me again, and then call the bishops 
drones that are afraid of irritating one of these beggars. Do not the 
most powerful monarohs of the Christian world revere the {V^ipe, nay, 
and perhaps are afraid of him too t Le. That is no wonder, inasmuch 
as he is the vicar of Christ. HL Well ; but it is reported of pope Alex- 
ander YI., who was no fool, nor blockhead i\either, that he used to say 
he had rather offend one of the greatest monarchs than the least 
brother of the order of Mendicants. 

Le. Well, let us not meddle with popes. But when the princes 
that were at Augsburg heard it, did they not punish him for iti Hi 
They were all highly provoked at him, but especially King Ferdinand 
and his sister Mary, the ornament of her sex in this age, and Bernard, 
Cardinal of Trent, and Balthasar, Bishop of Constance; and this preacher 
was severely chid, but by nobody more severely thui by John Faber, 
Bishop of Yienna. Le. What signifies chiding t an ass minds nothing 
but a cudgel. Hi. Especially u you give him belly-timber. But 
what should princes trouble their heads about such a silly fellow as he 
for t they had things of far greater consequence to mind. Le. They 
should at least have silenced him from preaching, and taken away hii 
pension. Hi. But the cunning rogue put off the spitting his venom 
till just at the breaking up of the diet, and they were just going away. 
Le. They say the devil goes away «o, leaving a stink Mhind him. 
Hu He was dismisaed by King Ferdinand, but was in very good case 
as to his corpus, for fche chiding he met with did not make him abate 
of his flesh. It is reported of St. Francis that he preached a sermon to 
his sisters the birds, but he seems only fit to preach to his brethien 
the asses and hogs. 

Le. But whither went he when he had donel Hi, Whither 
should he go but to his cell, where he was received with applause by 
his comrades for having acted his part so bravely and suooessfblly; 



and when th^ got over their cups, instead of lo triumphe^ thsiy sa^g 
T$ Dwm. Le. This tf erdardi^i deeerves to we(ur hia rope ab^^t ^ 
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neck imther than liia wmist. But what can ire wish bad enough to that 
fiwliflh society that maintain» such cattle as this isl Hi, You can 
scarce think of anything to wish them worse than what they bring 
upon themselTes, for by such doings as these especially, they make 
themselyes odious to all good men, and bring themselves into contempt 
more effectually than an enemr can da But it is not a Christian 
spirit to wi^ ill to any one ; out we ousht rather to wish that the 
most merciful Creator and Refofmer of all tnings — who made Nebuchad- 
nezzar an ox of a man, and again turned him from an ox to a man, 
and gave the tongue of a man to Balaam's ass — ^would amend all who 
are tike this Merdardua, and give them understanding and utterance 
beomning men thftt profess the gospeL 



THE LOVER OF GLORY. 

FkUodoxui, SymbuhU. 

PK, I promise myself happiness that I have met with you, 
8ymbulu& Sy. I wish, Philodozus, it were in my power to make 
you happy in anything. Ph, Whltt <fian be more felicitous than for 
€U>d to meet a mani Sy* Indeed, I should account that much more 
lucky than the flight of % thousand night-owls ; but what god is it you 
mean f Ph. Why, it. is yourself I mean, Symbulus. Sy. What, me I 
Ph. Even yourself. Sy. 1 always thought that those gods that did their 
business tmckwards were not worth a straw. Ph. If the proverb be 
true. That he is a god that helps a man, then you are a god to me. 
Sy. I leave the proverb to be made out by other people ; but as for me, 
I would do any service I can to my friend with all my heart Ph, 
WeU, Symbulus, don't be in pain, I am not %bout to borrow any monev 
of you : counsel is a sacred thins, only give me your assistanoe with 
that. Sy. That is only demanding what is your own, since this office 
ought to be mutual among friends, as indeed should everything else. 
But what is it you want my counsel in t 

Ph. I am weary of living in obscurity, I have a great mind to 
become famous ; prithee, tell me how I may become so. Sy. Oh, here 
is s short way for you — iniitate Erostratus,' who set Diana's temple on 
fire ; or 2«oilus, who carped at Homer; or do some memorable villainy 
or other, and then you will be as fiunous as Cecrops or Nero. Ph. 
They that like it may get themselves a name by impiety; I am ambi- 
tious of a good name. Sy. Then, be such a one in fact as you would 
be an name. Ph. But a great many persons have been virtuous that 
were never famous. Sy. I question that; but, however, if it be as 
jou say, vi rtue is a sufficient reward to itself Ph. You speak very 
true, and much like a philusoplier. — Buttor'all that, as times go, in my 
opinion glory is the enief reward belonging to virtue, which delights 
to be known as the sun does to shine; for tms very reason, Uiat it may 
benefit s great many and draw them to an imitation of itself And 
then, lastly, I do not see how parents can leave a fairer fortune to their 
dialdren than the immortal memory of a good name. 

Sy^ Then, as I understand you, you would have glory got by 
i iil ^si Fk. That is the very thing. 8y* Then set before you for 
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imitation the men that have been celebrated by the pens of all men, 
suoh as Aristides, Phooion, Socrates, Epaminondas, Scipio Africanos, 
Cato Senior, and Cato of XJtica, and Marcus Brutus, and the like, who 
both by war and peace studied to deserve as well as possible of the 
commonwealth, llus is the fertile field of glory. Ph. But among 
those famous men, Aristides suffered banishment for ten years, Phodon 
and Socrates drank poison^ Epaminondas was accused of treason, and 
so was Scipio ; Cato the Elder being accused was obliged to plead iovtj 
times in his own defence ; Cato of Utica killed himself, and so did 
Brutus. But I would have glory without envy. Sy. Aj, but that is 
more than Jupiter granted even to Hercules himself; for after he had 
tamed so many monsters, last of all he had Hydra to engage with, and 
that was the longest engagement of them all. Fh. I would neither 
envy Hercules the glories of his labours ; I only account them happy 
men that obtain a good name not sullied with envy. . 

Sy, 1 perc eive you would have a pleasa nt life, and for that reason ] 
are afraid" Of envy ; fi6r &re^you in uiewronffj for that is one of the/ 
worst of monsters. Ph, It is so. Sy. Then live a private life. , 
FL But that is to be dead, and not to live. Sy. I understand what 
you would be at ; you would walk in the sun and have no shadow. 
Fh. That is impossible. Sy. And so it is equally impossible to obtain I 
glory and be free from envy ; glory accompanies well-doing, and so does | 
envy glory. Fh, But the old comedian tells us that glory may be with- 
out envy, saying, Ita tU /aciUime Hne invidia IcnuUm irwenioi $1 amieoi 
pares. Sy. If you will be content with that praise which young \ 
Pamphilus gained by obsequiousness and agreeableness of humour, you j 
may from the same place fetch the method of obtaining what you desire \ 
so earnestly. Remember in everything, ne quid nimis [not to overdo ] 
anything] but yet mediocriter omnia [all things with moderation] ; be | 
easy in bearing with the manners of other persons, taking no notice of / 
small faults ; and do not be obstinate and tenacious of your own / 
opinion, but be conformable to the tempers of others ; do not contradict/ 
any one, but be obliging to all. -^ 

Fh. Many persons have a mighty affection for youth, and so it is 
no hard matter to obtain such praise as that That which I would 
have is a certain gloriousness of name that should ring all the world 
over, that should increase in illustriousness as I do in age, and be mosi 
renowned after my death. Sy. I commend the greatness of your 
mind, Philodoxus ; but if you are ambitious of a glory that proceeds / 
fxx>m virtue, it is the chiefest virtue to be regardless of glory, and the 
highest commendation not to aspire after praise, which follows them \ 
most that endeavour to shun it. Therefore you ought to take care, | 
lest the more strenuously you pursue it, the more you be frustrated of I 
it. Fh. 1 am not an insensible Sfeic ; I am subject to human affeo- / 
tions. Sy. If you acknowledge yourself to be a man, and do no^ / 
refuse to submit to those things that are human, why do you pursue / 
those things which are denied even to Ood himself t for vou know that^ 
saying of Theocritus, that was as truly as it was wittily said, Jaotm 
neo pluvium, nee eerenwnf plaeere amnibue, that Jupiter does not please 
all men, either when he sends rain or fair weather. 

Fh. Perhaps there is no fire but there is some smoke; but jsi thero 
are some things that are without smoke. Although it be impoMbIa &r 
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s man to obtain a glory that. shall not be obacured with some cloud or 
other of ill-will, yet I believe there are some methods to be taken that 
there shall be but very little of enmity mixed with it 8v. Shall I 
tell yon what those methods are 1 Ph, I should be yerv fflad to know 
them. Sy. Shew your virtue but sparingly, and you shall be the less 
troubled with envy. Fh, But glory is no glory unless it be notable. 
iSy. Well, I will tell you a sure way, do some noble exploit and die, 
•nd^ then you shall be renowned without envyi as the Codri, the 
*_!.-___._. ^^ Becii, and Ourtii were. 



Pascitur in vivis livcfr, post fiita quiesoit. 
** Enry is maintained among the liying, but ceases after death.** 

Ph, Indeed, to confess ingenuously, I would leave the inheritance 
of a good name to my children and grandchildren, but I would have 

I some enjoyment of it myself while I am alive. /Sy. Well, come, I 
will not keep you any longer in suspense. The surest way to obtain 
an illustrious name is to deserve well, as well in a private capacity of 
every particular person as in a public capacity of the whole community, 
and that is to bs done partly by good offices and partly by bounty. 
But bounty is so to be moderated as not to be obliged to take 
sway forcibly from one what you bestow upon another; for from such 
bounty as this there arises more iU«will finom the good than good- will 
from tne bad. And besides, to be commended by the bad is rather an 
iniaifty than a reputation. Moreover, the fountain of bounty will be 
drawn dry by frequent donations; but that bounty that consists in 
good offices has no bottom ; the more it is drawn the more it springs. 
But there are a great many things th flti miiig a tn t ^n ry a nd illmtim tn 
gloiTp which nobody can give to himself^ but they ha ppen purely from 
the bounty of G o^ Kima^if "" 

Qratior est pulchro veniens i corpore virtus. 
^ That virtue is the more lovely that comes from a beautiful body." 

But no man can bestow upon himself comeliness of person. No- 
bility carries along with it much of dignity, but this is the gift of 
fortune. Tlie same opinion we ought to have of riches, which, being 
justly got by grandmthers or great-grandfathers, descend to us by 
inheritance. Nor can any one bestow this upon himself. Of the same 
kind are quickness of wit, a grace in speaking, pleasantness and cour- 
teousness — ^that is not acquired, but inbred ; and in the last place, a 
oertain internal beauty and felicity, the effect of which we see daily in 
^ % great many, but can give no reason of it j so that we often see the 
same things to be said and done by different persons, and he that 
acted and said the worst obtained nvour, when he who did and said 
beat^ instead of thanks gained ill-will. The ancients, indeed, ascribed 
this effect to men's genius ; for they said that every one was fortunate 
in that which he was bom to ; and, on the other hand, whatsoever any 
one attempted against the grain, and the consent of his genius, would 
never succeed. Ph. Then, here is no room for advice in this case. 

Sy. Very little. But yet persons of penetration do discover in 
children and youth some secret marks by which they can coinecture 
what studiei^ what sort gf life, and what actions they are fitted for. So 
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also as to those things that are good, there is a certain secret instinet 
of natnre in ns, that we have an aversion for some things without any 
apparent cause, and are carried on with a wonderful propensitj to 
others. Hence it is that one is an expert soldier, another a good 
politician, and another 70a would say was bom to be a student And 
m these things too there is an admirable variety as great as is the 
diversity of employments. Nature has framed one for a general, 
another for a good common soldier ; and where nature has been most 
bountiful, there the same person may be fit to command or obey, as 
Homer says. 80 likewise in civil afiairs, one is a good oouus^or, 
another a good barrister, another is made for an ambassador, and 1 
performs that office with great success. What need is there to mention / 
the variety of inclinaMonst There are some who are so strongly 
inclined to a monastic life, and yet not every one neither, but to this 
or that particular order, that they take no pleasure of their lives if 
they do not attain it ; when, on the other hand, others have so strong / 
an aversion for that sort of life, that they had rather die than be made / 
monks. Nor is this because they hate that way of living, or can give^' 
any reason for it but by some secret instinct in nature. Ph. As you 
say, I have oflen found many such instances, and have admired at them. 

Sy, In these gifls that nature liberally bestows upon us, a person • 
shall be much less liable to envy, if a man be not proud and osten- 
tatious. Beauty, nobility, wealth, eloquence appear the most lovely 
in those persons that seem not to know they are endowed with them. 
Courtesy and modesty do no way lessen these advantac^es ; but as they 
add a grace to them, so they drive away envy. And this courtesy and 
sweetness of temper ought to go along with all the actions of our lives, 
unless it be contrary to our nature ; for in my opinion, Xenocrates 
would have attempted in vain that which Socrates and Diogenes 
succeeded in ; Cato the Censor would in vain have endeavoured after 
that which gained Laelius so much good will. Tet Demea in Terence 
being altered so on a sudden, is a sufficient instance of what efficacy it 
is in gaining good will to suit ourselves with persons* inclinations and 
humours ; but as often as men deviate from right, they degenerate*/ 
from true glory to the temporary favour of man ; but that glory only I 
is lasting which is founded upon honesty, and comes from the judg>i 
ment of reason. For the affections make their temporary efforts, and 
when they have once spent themselves, we begin to hate what before we 
loved vehemently, and hiss what before we clapped, and condemn what 
before we commended. But though the disposition cannot be wholly 
altered, yet it may in part be corrected. fK I want to hear what 
you aim at. 

Sy. He that is of a complaisant temper ought to be careful lest, 
while he labours to ingratiate himself with all persons, he deviates from 
honesty ; and lest, while he endeavours to accommodate himself to all 
company, he changes his shape so often that none can tell what to 
make* of him. Ph. I know a great many such slippery blades, at 
whose vanity one cannot forbear blushing. Sy^ But then, again, they 
who are of a rugged temper ought to endeavour so to affect oourtesy 
as that what they do may not seem to be counterfeit ; or by ever Mid 
anon falling into their natural propensity, instead of commendation get 
a double disgrace, first for acting rigidly, and then for being inooiniatsttt 
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With tbemselTet. For constanqr has bo ^reat an efficacy that they who 
are naturally of a bad temper are the easier borne with for this reason, 
becanae they always act like themselTes ; for as soon as the disguise is 
•een through, eren things that have been well acted become displeasing^ 
And besides, that which is done under a colour cannot be kept always 
concealed ; it will oome out one time or other, and whenever it does, 
all the gay appearance drops off and becomes a mere jest. 

Fh. if I take in your intention, you would have one depart as 
little aa may be from nature, but not at all from integrity (that which 
is honest is honourable). Sy. Ton are right ; and besides, you know 
Teiy well that whatsoever grows £uuous on a sudden lies exposed to 
envy. And thence comes the odious name of an upstart^ called by the 
Greeks vfoirXo£roc ; and by the Romans, novu» homo ; and by both 
UrrmfiUi [sons of the earth] and cobIo delapsi [dropped out of the clouds]. 
But that reputation that springs up gently, and grows gradually, as on 
the one side it is less liable to envy, so on the other it is commonly more 
durable; aa the witty poet Horace intimates, saying, Ore9eU oecuUo vdut 
oftor evo/ama MareMi (Marcellus's fame grows insensibly like a tree). 
So thatif vou would obtain glory that is true, lasting, and as little as 
may be obnoxious to envy, mind what Socrates says, that it often 
happens that they who make the most haste at first setting out come 
latest to their journey's end. 

PA. But the life of man is very short Sy. For that reason we ^ 

/ ahould use expedition towards good deeds, and not glory ; and that will 

/ follow necessarily of its own accord. For I suppose what you inquire 

( after is not how you may live long, for that is in the breasts of the J 

^ destiuie s, who draw out and cut off the ^CE^adjpTlJi&lOlLfiSlS^ 

PK, I \rish you coulcTdd'that^looi 8y. O Philodoxus 1 God has 

never been so bountiful as to give all to one man : what one wants in 

years is often made up in honour. There are, indeed, some, but those 

very few, to whom he is so bountiful that while they are alive and as 

it were in being, they enjoy the fruits of posterity; though they are but 

few that the just God loves. Perhaps some of a divine descent have 

attained this ; but this felicity does not fall under our consideration. 

r^ Fh, I have often admired whether it is by the malignity of nature 

I or fortune, that no conveniendes happen to mankind without being 

I alloyed with some inconvenience. Sy. My friend, what then have we 

l^fo do but, aa we are of human race, ^^d^vo"?'. t^ bear, our ^A'J[^g-P 

^ gondit ion with a contented mind t And it will not a little conduce to 

^''^ilOdttnite euvy. If you do bdt' look thoroughly into the dispositions of 

nations, of bodies of men, and single persons ; as they do who make it 

their business to tame and feed beasts ; for such persons make it their 

chief study to find out by what things the animal is made fierce or 

becomes tame. I do not at present speak of the difference between a 

bird and a four-footed beast, between a serpent and a fish, or between 

the eagle and the vulture, between the elephant and the horse, between 

the dolphin and the porpoise, between a viper and an asp ; but of the 

innumerable variety that is between all kinds of animals. Fh, I 

would fiun hear what you drive at. Sy. All dogs are contained under 

one species^ but this species is diversified into innumerable forms, so 

thai you would say they were so many distinct genera, rather than 

4MM spociea ; finr in the same species, what a great variety is there of 
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manners and tempers t Ph. A very great one indeed I Sy. Tliai 
which is said of dogs 70a mar understand of all other living ereatores ; 
but it is not visible in any other creature so much as in horses. Fk 
Tis true, but what do 70 mean b7 all this! 

Sy, Whatsoever variety there is in the different kinds or forms of 
living creatures or in individuals, suppose the same to be in man. 
Among them 70U will find wolves of various kinds, dogs in an unspeak- 
able variety, elephants, camels, asses, lions, sheep, vipers, apes, dragons, 
eagles, vultures, ostriches, swallows, and what not. PA. But what of 
all that 1 Sy. There is no living creature so fierce but, being managed 
by art, it ma7 be made useful, or at least not hurtful Fk, I oannoUr 
for m7 life see what 70U drive at Sy. There is a difierence between a I 
Spaniard, an Italian, a German, a Frenchman, and an Englishman. I 
Ph. There is sa Sy. Besides, there is in every single man of these/ 
several nations, a certain temper peculiar to himself. Fh. I confess 
it. Sf/, If you shall nicely observe this variety, and accommodate 
yourself to each of their manners, you will easily bring it about that 
they will either all be your friends, or at least that none of them will be « 
your enemies. Fh, What, would you have me to be a Polypus f 
Where is honesty and sincerity in the meantime t 

Si/. There is in all common afiairs a certain obsequiousness that 
does in nowise entrench upon honesty ; as, for instance, in Italy men 
kiss one another, which would be looked upon rerj absurd to do in 
Germany ; but instead of that, they give you their right hand. Again, 
in England it is the custom for men to kiss the women, even at church; 
but if you should do this in Italy, it would be accounted a high crime. 
A^ain, it is accounted a piece of civility to give the cup to one that 
• comes in when you are at dinner ; but in Fntnce it is looked upon as 
an afiront. In these and the like cases persons may be complaisant 
without any detriment to honesty. Fh. But it is a very hard matter 
to be acquainted with the manners and tempers of every man of all 
nations. Sjf. It is true, Philodoxus ; but if you would obtain a con- 
siderable reputation, and that by virtue, you must of necessity exercise 
no common virtue. You know virtue is conversant in difficulties, as 
old Hesiod taught before the peripatetics; and therefore, if you have a 
mind to eat honey, you must be content to bear with the trouble 
of bees. 

Fh. I know that», and remember it very well; but that we are in 
quest of is, how to moderate envy. Sy. Tnen do you endeavour that 
in the camp you rather choose to be a common soldier than a general, 
and in such a war as is against enemies who are foreigners rather than 
your fellow-citizens and countrymen. In government rather choose 
those offices which are popular and ingratiating, as to defend is more 
popular than to accuse, to honour than to punish. Bat if any case 
happen, as it sometimes necessarily will, that is troublesome in its 
nature, if you cannot avoid acting in it, make it as easy as you can by 
moderation. * PA. How must that be done t Sy. Suppose you are a 
judge or an arbitrator, you must bear something hard upon one party 
or another; but be sure to manage ihe matter with so much equity 
hat, if it be possible, he that you give the cause against maj giv« you 
haidcs. 

Fh. How must that be managed t Sy. Suppose the aotionbe tobe* 
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lidd for theft or sacrilege ; if it be in jour power mitigate it, and let it 
be laid for a tre8|M88, and by this means you may ease the defendant 
and do no injury to the plaintiff. In short, moderate every cause so 
that without injuring the plaintiff you may seem to act justly to the 
defendant ; and lastly, make the condemned person's sentence as easy 
as may be. And all the while take care to avoid surly looks, or sour 
or morose words, for they often are the cause that some persons will 
owe you more ill-will for doing them a courtesy than others shall for 
denying them one. Sometimes you ought to admomsh a friend ; but if 
there are no hopes of his being the better by it, it is better to be silent. 
If it be a weighty case, and there be any hope of doing good, then it is 
of great moment what the admonition is ; for it often falls out that 
admonition, being either unhandsome or unseasonable, exasperates the 
disease, and makes a friend an enemy. But this dexterity is most 
necessaiy if you admomsh a prince, for sometimes it falls out that their 
humours must be contradicted ; and if it be done pleasantly and wittily, 
afterwards they that contradicted h%ve greater thanks given them than 
they that soothed them. For that which is grateful to the passion is 
of ihori continuance, but what is done with reason is approved always; 
for the £ur greater part of ill-will arises from the unruliness of the tongue. 
How much mischief does sometimes a single word bring upon some 
persons t how many has an ill-timed jest brought to mini Therefore, 
when you commend any person, let it be those that are worthy and 
sparingly ; but be more sparing in reflecting on any one, if you do reflect 
at alL And then, again, you must avoid talkativeness, for it is a very 
hard matter to talk much, and to the purpose. 

Ph, I agree to all these things ; but, in my opinion, the chief way 
of making one's name famous is to w rite boo ks. Sy. You say veiy 
ngnt; li is, were it not that there are so many authors. But if you are 
for doing it that way, take care you write with a great deal of exactness 
rather than much; and, in the first place, choose some argument that 
is not common, that has been touched on but by very few, and such a 
one that is not of an invidious nature ; and bestow upon it all the 
curious observations that you have been collecting for many years, and 
then treat on it in such a manner that may be both profitable and 
pleasant. Ph, You give me very prudent advice, and such as would 
be to my satisfaction, if you went one step farther, and told me how I 
might attain this glory quickly too; for I see a great many that do not 
grow fisonous till they are going 6ut of the world, and others not till 
they are gone out of it. Sy. As to that I have no better advice to 
give you than that which the fiddler gave his fellow, See that you 
approve yourself to those that have already attained such a glory as 
has repeUed envy. Let yourself into the familiarity of such persons 
whose good word will gain you esteem with the populace. 

Ph, But if^ notwithstanding all this, I be attacked with envy, what 
remedy do you prescribe t Sy. Then do as they do who boil pitch : 
if it catch fire they pour water upon it, and then it will rage and 
crackle more if you do not keep on doing so. Ph, What sort of riddle 
is that I Sy, When you perceive envy arising, rather overcome it by 
benefits than revenge. Hercules was never the better for cutting off 
the hydra's heads; it was by the Gieek fire that he overcame the 
destroying monster. Pk But what is that you call the Greek fire 1 
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8y. That which bums in the middle of the water. He applies that 
who, being provoked by the injuries of ill men, nevertheless does 
not give over doing good to all that deserve it PA. What is that 
yon mean t Is beneficence sometimes water and sometimes fire t ^ Sy, 
why not ! when Ohrist by way of allegory is sometimes a son, some- 
times a fire, sometimes a stone. I said so for the purpose; if you know 
anything better, make use of it, and do not follow my advice. 



THE RICH MISER. 

Jatn^ani Gilbert 

/a. How comes it about that yon are So lean and meagre t You 
look as if you had lived upon dew with the grasshopper ; you seem to 
be nothing but a mere skeleton. Oi. In the regions below the ghosts 
feed upon leeks and mallows; but I have been these ten months where 
I could not come at so much as them. Ja. Where is that, prithee t 
What, have you been in the galleys 1 Oi, No, I have been at 
Synodium. Jo. What, starved to death almost in so plentiful a 
country t ^. It is true as I tell you. Jcl Wliat was the occasion 
of it 1 what, had you no money t OL 1 neither wanted money nor 
friends. «/Ie». What the mischief was the matter theni Gi. Why, 
you must know I boarded with Antronius. Ja. What, with that 
rich old cufi*t 0%. Yes, with that sordid hunks. «/Ie». It is very 
strange, methinks. Oi. Not strange at all; for by this sordid way oi 
livinff they that have little or nothing to begin the world with scrape 
together so much wealth. i/o. But how came you to take a fitncy to 
live so many months with such a landlord f (?t. There was a certain 
afiair that obliged me to it, and I had a fancy so to do likewise. Ja, 
But, prithee, tell me after what manner he lives. 

Oi. I will tell you, since it is a pleasure to recount the hardships 
one has sustained. Ja, It will certainly be a pleasure to me to hear 
it Oi, Providence so ordered it that the wind sat full north for 
three months together, only it did not blow from the same point above 
eight days together ; but I cannot tell the reason of it Ja, How 
then could it blow north for three months together) Oi. Why, upon 
the eighth day, as if by agreement, it shifted its station ; where, i^r 
it had continued some seven or eight hours, then it veered to the old 
point again. «/is. In such a place as that your callico body had need 
have a good fire to keep it warm. Oi. We had had fire enough if we 
had but had wood enough. But our landlord Antronius, to save 
charges, used to grub up old stumps of trees in the common, thai 
nobody thought worth while to get but himself, and would get them 
by night And of these, green as they were, our fire was commonly 
made, which used to smoke plentifully, but would not flame out ; so 
that though it did not warm us at all, yet we could not say there was 
no fire. One of these fires would last us a whole day, they burnt so 
deliberately.' 

Ja. lUnB was a bad place for a man to pass the winter in. Ou 
It was so; but it was a great deal worse to pass a summer in. Ja^ 
Why sot Oi. Because there was sudi a multitude of fleas and bugs 
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neck xmtlier tliaii his waist. But what can we wish bad enongb to that 
foolish aodetj that maintains such cattle as this ist Hi, You can 
ecaroe think of anything to wish them worse than what they bring 
upon themselTeSy for by sach doings as these especially, they make 
themselTes odious to all good men, and brinff themselves into contempt 
nunns effectually than an enemy can da But it is not a Christian 
spirit to wish ill to any one ; out we ouffht rather to wish that the 
most merciful Creator and Reformer of all dings — who made Nebuchad- 
nezar an ox of a man, and again turned him from an ox to a man, 
and gaye the tongue of a man to Balaam's ass — ^would amend all who 
are like this Merdardus, and give them understanding and utterance 
Iwionming men that profess the gospeL 



THE LOVER OF GLORY. 

PkUodoxui, Symbului, 

P4. I promise myself happiness that I have met with you, 
Symbulus. Sy* I wiui, Philodoxus, it were in my power to make 
you happy in anything. Ph. What icah be more felicitous than for 
CTod to meet a man I Sy. Indeed, I should account that much more 
Incl^ than the flight of a thousand night^wls ; but what god is it you 
meant PA. Why, it. is yourself I mean, Symbulus. jSy. What, mel 
Ph. Even yourself. Sy. I always thought that those gods that did their 
Imsiness backwards were not worth a straw. Ph. If the proverb be 
true. That he is a god that helps a man, then you are a god to me. 
Sy. I leave the proverb to be made out by other people ; but as for me, 
I would do any service I can to my friend with all my heart. Ph. 
WeU, Symbulus, don't be in pain, I am not about to borrow any money 
of you : counsel is a sacred thing, only give me your assistance with 
thai Sy. That is only demanduig what is your own, since this office 
ought to be mutual among friends, as indeed should everything else. 
But what is it you want my counsel in t 

Ph. I am weary of living in obscurity, I have a great mind to 
become &mous ; prithee, tell me how I may become so. Sy. Oh, here 
is a short way for you — imitate Ekt)6tratus,' who set Diana's temple on 
fire ; or Zoilus, who carped at Homer; or do some memorable villainy 
or other, and then you will be as fitmous as Cecrops or Nero. Ph. 
They that like it may get themselves a name by impiety; I am ambi- 
tious of a good name. Sy. Then, be such a one in fact as yon would 
be in name. Ph. But a great many persons have been virtuous that 
were never fitmous. Sy. I question that; but, however, if it be as 
you say, vi rtue is a sufficient reward to itselfl PA. You speak very 
true^ and much like a pliilUBoplrevr^^^Utrtof 'alt that, as times go, in my 
opinion glory is the <mief reward belonging to virtue, which delights 
to be known as the sun does to shine; for tins very reason, that it may 
benefit a great many and draw them to an imitation of itsell And 
then, lastly, I do not see how parents can leave a fairer fortune to their 
diildren than the immortal memory of a good name. 

Sy^ Then, as I understand you, you would have glory got by 
Tiittte^ PA. That is the very thing. Sy. Then set before you for 
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Gi. There U a sort of chalk, not altogether unlike to com, which jou 
may see horses are delighted with when they gnaw it out of the walls» 
and drink more freely out of that pond-water where this chalk is to be 
found. He mixed one-third part at least of this earth with his bread. 
Jo. And do you call this curing of itt 

OL This is certain, that it made the mustiness of the com be not 
altogether so perceivable ; and now, was not this a considerable pro6t I 
He had another stratagem besides that, for he baked his own bread at 
home, which, in the very midst of summer, he never did oftener than 
twice in a month. «To. Sure it must be more like stones than bread 
for hardness. Ot. Nay, harder than a stone, if possible ; but we had 
a remedy for that too. Jo. What was thatt Gi, We used to soak 
slices of this bread in bowls of wine. «To. The devil a barrel the 
better herring. But how did the servants like this treatment! Ou 
I will first tell you how the top folks of the family were served, and 
then you may easily guess how the servants fared. «/Ie». I long to hear 
it Oi, There was not a word to be mentioned about breamuit, and 
as for dinner that was generally deferred till one o'clock in the after* « 
noon. J€k Why so ? GL We waited for the master of the family's 
coming home, and then we seldom went to supper before ten. 

i/o. But how did you bear iti you used to be very impatient for 
your victuals. Gi. I called ever and anon upon Orthrogonus, our 
landlord's sonin-law, who lay upon the same floor with myself: Soho, 
monsieur, said I, do you make no dining to-day at Synodium t He 
answered, Antronius will be here in a minute. Then finding not the 
least motion towards dinner, and my guts very mutinous. Hark you, 
Orthrogonus, said I, do you design to starve us to-day 1 Then he 
would persuade me it was not so late, or put me off with some such 

fretence. Then, not being able to bear the bawling my bowels made, 
interrupted him again : What, do you mean, said I, to starve us to 
death t When he found he had no more excuses to make, he went 
down to the servants and ordered them to lay the doth. But at last» 
when no Antronius came, and dinner seemed to be as far off as ever, 
Ortlirogonus, wearied with the noise I made in his ears, went to the 
apartment where his wife, and mother, and children were, bidding 
them get dinner ready. 

Ja, Well, now I expect to hear of the dinner. Gi Pray do not 
be so hasty. Then there came a lame fellow, just such another as 
Vulcan, who laid the cloth, for that it seems was his province ; this 
was the first hope we had of dinner ; and at last, after I had bawled a 
long time, a glass bottle of fedr water is brought in. J($, Well, now 
there is more hope. Gi. But I tell you, do not be too hasty. Again, 
not without a great deal of knocking and calling, in comes a botUe of 
the wine I spoke of, as thick with dregs as puddle>water. Ja, That b 
well, however. Gi. But not a bit of oread came along with it» thouffh 
there was no great danger we should toudi it, for scarce anybody would 
had they been ever so hungry. . Tlien I fell to calling till I was hoarse 
affain ; and at last the breiui comes, but such as a bear could scaroe bit* 
Of. i/o. Well, now there was no danger of starving. 

Gi. Late in the afternoon home comes Antronius, and genenJly 
with this unlud^ pretence, that his belly ached. Ja, But what was 
that to yout G% This much, that we were to go supperlen to bed^ ftr 
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whaX ooold 700 eneot when the master of tiie house is out of order 7 
«/a. But was he siok in good earnest t Qi, So sick that he would 
liare deroured your three capons to his own share, if you would have 
treated him. /«k I am impatient to hear your bill of nura Oi, First 
of all there is a plateful of grey peas brought in, such as old women 
cry about the streets, and tlos was for our landlord's own eating ; he 
pretended that this was his remedy against all diseases. /a. How 
many guests were there of you at tablet Qi, Sometimes eight or nine ; 
among whom was one Yerpius, a learned gentleman, to whose character 
I suppose you are no stranger, and our landlord's eldest son. Ja. 
What was their messt 0%, Why, the same that Melohisedek offered 
to Abraham, after he had conquered the five kings; and was not that 
enough for any reasonable man t 

j€u But was there no meat! Qi, There was meat, but there was 
but a very little of itb «Tiflk What was itt Oi, I remember we were 
once nine of us at table, when there were no more than seven small 
lettuce leaves swimming in vinegar, but not a drop of oil to make them 
slip down. «/a. But did your landlord eat all his grey peas himself? 
61. You must know there was scarce a ftirthingwortih of^ them ; how- 
ever, he did not absolutely forbid those that sat next him to taste them, 
but it looked uncivil to rob a sick man of his victuals. «To. But were 
not your lettuce leaves split to make the greater show! Gi, Why, 
truly, they were not ; but when those that sat at the upper end of the 
table had eaten up the leaves, the rest sopped their bread in the vinegar. 
•/«k But what, I pray, came after these lettuce leaves? Qi, What I 
what should come but cheese, the last dish at dinner? 

JcL But was this your daily fare ? Oi. Generally speaking, it 
was; but now and then, if the old gentleman had the good luck to get 
money in the way of trade that dav, he would be a little more generous. 
Ja. How did you fare then ? Ox, Why, then he would send out to 
buy a pennyworth of fresh grapes, at nine bunches a penny; this made 
the whole &mily sing O be joyfuL «/iok Why not? Gi. But then 
you must understand too, that this was never but when grapes were 
dog-cheap. Ja, What, then, did he never launch out but in autumn? 
€fL Yes, he will thus launch out at some other times too ; for you 
must know that there are fellows that catch a small sort of shell-fish 
most commonly on the shores, and cry them about the streets, and he 
would now and then buy an halfpennyworth of these ; then you would 
swear there had been a wedding<dinner in the family. *There was a 
fire made in the kitchen, though not very much of it neither, for these 
do not ask much boiling ; and these dainties oome always after the 
cheese instead of a dessert Ja, A very fine dessert, indeed 1 But 
do you never use to have any flesh or fish ? 

Qi, At last the old gentleman being overcome by my clamouring, 
b^gan to live a little more nobly ; and whenever he had a mind to 
shew his generosity in good earnest, this was our bill of fare. Ja, 
I long to hear what that is. ^i. ^Imprimis, we had a dish of soup 
whidi they call a service, but I do*not know why. Ja, A very rich 
ene^ I suppose^ Oi, Yery high seasoned with the following spices : — 
Thflj took you a large kettle of water, and set it over the fire ; into 
tills tiiej fling a good quantity of skimmed-milk cheese, cprown as 
iMid as * bridLbat^ that you can scarce cut it with a hatchet ] and 
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when these fragments of cheese grow a little softer by soaking and 
iieetlung, thej alter the property of the liquor that it is not then fair 
water. Now this soap is served in as a preparative for the stomach. 
Jo, This was a soup for sows. OL And the next course is a piece of 
stale tripe that has been boiled a fortnight Jo. Why, then, it most 
needs stink. Gi. It does stink, but they have a remedy for that too. 
Jo, What is that, pray t GLl would tell you, but I am afraid you will 
put it into practice. Ja. Ay, marry, sir ! Gi. They would take an 
egg and beat it up in warm water, and daub the tripe over with the 
liquor ; and so they put the cheat upon the eye, indeed, but cannot 
cheat the nose, for the stink will force its way through all If it hap- 
pened to be a fish-day, we had sometimes three whitings, and but small 
ones neither, although there were seven or eight of us at table. «/is. 
What, nothing else t Gi. Nothing but that cheese as hard as a stone. 

JcL The ^dest epicure I ever heard o£ But how could so slender 
provision be enough for so many guests of you, and especially not hav- 
ing ate any brea^ist t Gi, Well, to satisfy you, I tell you that the 
remainder fed the mother-in-law, the daughter-in-law, the youngest son,* 
a servant-maid, and a litter of children. «/iok Nay, now instead of 
lesseniug, you have heightened my admiration. Gi. It is scarce pos- 
sible for me to explain this difficulty to you, unless I first represent to 
you in what order we sat at table, /a. Pray, represent it then. Gi, 
Antronins, he sat at the upper end of the table, and I sat at his right 
hand, as being principal guea]t; over against Antronius sat Orthrogonus; 
next Orthrogonus, v erpius ; next to Yerpius, Strategus, a Grecian ; 
Antronius's eldest son sat at his left hand. If any stranger came to 
dine with us, he was placed according to his quality. As fox the soup^ 
there was no great danger of its being eaten up, nor no great difierence 
in the messes, but only that in the dishes of the princi[Mil guests there 
were some bits of this cheese floating up and down. And besides, 
there was a sort of barricade made betwixt this soup by bottles of wine 
and water, that none but three, before whom the dish stood, could 
participate, unless he would be impudent indeed, and go beyond his 
bounds. Nor did this dish stay long there, but was soon taken away, 
that something might be left for the family. 

Jo. What did the rest eat all this while 1 Gi. They r^aled 
themselves after their own fashion. Jcl How was that! GL Why 
they sopped the chalky bread in that sour dreggy wine. «/iok Sure 
your dinner used to be over in a minute. Uu It oftentimes held 
above an hour. i/o. How could it be ) Gi. The soup being taken 
away, which, as I told you before, might have stood without any great 
danger, cheese was brought to table, and that ran no great risk, for it was 
so luird it would bid defiance to a carving-knife. Every man's portion 
of that dreggy wine and bread stood before him still ; and over these 
dainties they diverted themselves with telling stories, and in the mean* 
time the women eat their dinner. «To. But how did the servants fiure 
in the meantime f GL They had nothing in common with us, but 
dined and supped at their own hours. But this I can tell you, they 
scarce spent half an hour^s time in a whole day at victuals. Jo. But 
what sort of provision had they t Gi. You may easily guess that 
J€L Your Germans think an hour little enough to break&st in, and they 
commonly take as much time to their beaver, an hour and a half al 
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their dinner, and at least two hours at supper ; and unless their bellies 
are well filled with good wine, flesh, and fish, they run away from thevr 
masters, and go into the army. 

Ou "Eyery nation has its peculiar customs ; the Italians lay out 
but yery little upon their bellies ; they love money better than plea- 
sure ; and this temperance they owe rather to nature than custom. 
Jok Now, truly, I do not wonder you are come home so lean, but rather 
that you are come home alive, especially sincd you were so used to 
capons, partridges, pigeons, and pheasantis. Oi, Why, in truth, I had 
Tery fidriy trooped off» unless I had found me out a remedy. Ja, It 
is but poor liying where such frequent recourse must be had to reme- 
dies. OL I brought matters about so that I had the fourth part of a 
boiled pullet allowed to erery meal, to keep up my languishing spirits. 
Ja, Ay, marry, now you begin to live I Gi. Not altogether so well 
as you imagine 3 for old Gripe bought the least he could lay his hands 
on, to save expenses, such that six of them would not serve a Polander 
of a tolerable stomach for a break&st ; and when he had bought them, 
he would give them no com, because he would not put himself to 
extraordinary charges ; so a wing or a leg of the fowl that was half 
starred before it was put into the pot, was boiled for my dinner, and 
the liver always went to Orthrogonus's little son ; and as for the broth, 
the women were perpetually lapping it up, and every now and then 
they put in fresh water; so that by that time it came to me it was as 
dry as a chip, and no more taSte in it than the foot of a joint-stool. 
And as for the broth, it was nothing but a little water bewitched. Ja, 
And yet I hear that you have all sorts of fowl there in great plenty, 
very good and very cheap. Gi, They are so, but money is hard to 
come by. Ja, You have done penance enough, one would think, if you 
bad murdered the pope, or pissed against St Peter's tomb-stone. 

Gi, But hear the rest of the farce out You kdow there are five 
days in a week that we may eat flesh on. Ja. What then ) GL He 
only bought two pullets for the whole week; On Thursday ho would 
pretend hfi forgot to go to market, lest I should either have a whole 
pullet on that day, or any should be led. Ja, In short, I think your 
landlord was a mater miser than Eulio in Plautus. But what course 
did you take to keep yourself alive upon fish-days 7 Gi. 1 employed 
a certain friend to buy me every day three eggs with my own money — 
two for my dinner, and one for my supper. But here also the women 
put their tricks upon me ; for instead of my new-laid eggs that I paid 
a good price for, they would give me rotten ones, that 1 thought I came 
Well ofi* if one of my three eggs proved eatabla I also at last got a 
small cask of good wine bought for my own drinking, but the women 
broke open my cellar-door, and in a few days drank it all up, and 
my landlord, Antronius, did not seem to be much displeased at the 
matter. 

Ja, But was there nobody in the family that took pitv on you 7 
Gik Take pity on me, say you f No; they thought me a glutton and 
Ik oormorant, who by myself devoured so much victuals. And upon that 
«ooount Orthrogonus would ever and anon give me good advice, that I 
should consider the climate where I lived, and therefore hare regard 
to myself; telling me of several of my countrymen who had by tiieir 
trmr eating in that country either procured their own deaths, or brought 
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«pern themielTes Toy daagiwoiu distompeim. Bat vhen I10 finiad v 
•apporiing 1117 outward tAbemaele, thai was fiitigaed, stured, tadfi^ 
tempered, with eoiiie knick-knacka that were sold at the oon&etioia, 
he lets a physician, a firiend and aoqnaintanoe of mine, to pernadev 
to lire moderatelj. The doctor took a great deal of ymin» with ■& I 
aoon peroeired he had been set on to do it^ eo I made him not a i«i 
of answer f 

But when he was still uif^ing me veiy hard, and was a]wsjibip> 
ing on the same string, I said to him. Worth j doctor, pnj tell ne, in 
Ton in jest or in earnest t Oh, in earnest^ said he. Well then, w^ 
I, what would jou hare me to do I Wh j, to leave off snppen (brgNi 
and all, and to mix at least one-half water with your winei I w 
not forbear laughing at this excellent adrioe, and said to him, If f^ 
want to see me decently laid in a churchyard, you propose s readjnf 
for it ; for I am sure it would be present death to me, in the cuto* 
stanees of thii poor, lean, diBpirit«i body, to leave off suppeit ; vA I 
have tried that ao often, that in short I have no mind to mike^ 
experiment again, l^liat, pray, do yoa think would become of iM,il^ 
I after such dinners as we have here I should go supperleai to bed! 

And then to bid me mingle water with such weak insipid wine ! pnj> 
tell me, is it not much better to drink clear, water from the ipnof 
than to debauch it with this sour dr^gy stuiSTI I do not doaht bet 
Orthrogonus (lut you upon giving me thrs advice. 
} At this the doctor anuled, and allowed me better terms. H^ 

I learned Gilbert, said he, I did not say this to you, that yos ihooli 

I ! totally leave off eating suppers ; you may eat an ^g and drink a gl» 

' of wine, for this is my own manner of living. I have an egg boiled ftr 

my supper— one-half of the yolk I eat myself, and give the other half v 
my son; then I drink half a glass of wine, and by the help of tha 
refreshment I study till late in the night. «/a. But did this doctor 
speak the truth t GL Yes, the very truth ; for as I nv-as once comin; 
home from church, a gentleman that bore me company told me tk 
doctor dwelt there ; I had a mind to see his quarters, so I knocked tf 
the door, and in I went. I remember it was on a Sunday; I found tkc 
doctor, his son, and servant at dinner ; the bill of fare was a couple of 
eggs, and nothing at all else. Jo, Why, sure they must be mere skele- 
tons Gu No ; really they were both plump and in good liking, freik 
coloured, their eyes brisk and lively, «/a. I can scarce believe iL ft 
I tell you nothing but what I know to be true. Nay, he is not theoolj 
man that lives after this manner, but many others, men of fashion asi 
substance in the world, do the same. Take my word for it, much eat- 
ing and drinking is rather an effect of custom than that of nature. If 
a person accustom himself by little and little, he may come in time to 
do as much as Miio— to eat up an ox in a day's time. Ja, Good God! 
f.' ; if it be possible for a man to preserve his health with so little susten- 

'' ' ance, what a great deal of unnecessary expense are the Oermsni, 

English, Danes, and Poles at upon .their. belUcs t Gi. A great deal 
wiuiout doubty and that to the apparent prejudice of their health sod 

understanding. 
\\' Ja, But what is the matter that you could not content yourtelf 

with that way of living I Oi. Because I had accustomed myself to 
another manner, and it was too kte to alter my way of living tbeo. 
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But bendeSy I did not so muoh dislike the quantity of our proyision as 
the qnalitj of it. Two eggs had been enongn for a meal for me, if they 
had been fredi-laid ; one glass of wine had been enough, if we had not 
had nastj lees given us instead of wine ; half the bread would have 
aenred me, if it had not been mixed with chalk. Jet. Lord ! that 
Antronius should be such a sordid wretch amidst so much wealth ! 
Ou I beliere verily he was worth 80,000 ducats ; and to speak within 
oompasSy he never got less than 1000 ducats a year besides. «To. But 
did those young sparks for whom he scraped all this together live at 
the same sparing rate! Gi. Yes, at home they did, but it was only 
there ; {or when they .g6t abroad they would eat, drink, whore, and 
game notably ; and whue their old father thought much to spend six- 
pence at home to treat the best friend he had, these sparks would make 
nothing to lose sixty ducats in a ni^ht at gaming. Jo, This is the 
usual late of estates that are got by miserly Uving ; they are commonly 
thus spentb But tiow you are got safe out of these great difficulties, 
whither are vou steering your course f 0». I am going to an old dub 
of merry codes, to endciikvoar to fetch up what I have lost 

Tjff£ ^^RAPHIC FUNERAL. 

PhUaeaiA omd Theoiimua, 

Ph. Why, where have you been, Theotimus, with that new- 
fashioned religious lookt Th, Why sot Ph, You look so stem, 
methinks, with your eyes fixed upon the ground, your head lying upon 
your left shoulder, and your beads in your hand. Th, Why, my friend, 
if you must needs be made acquainted with that which does not concern 
you, I have been at a show. Ph, What, have you been seeing the 
rope-dancers, or high Crerman artist, or something of that nature ? 
TK Something pretty like them. PA. In short, you are the first man 
I ever saw come from a show with such a countenance. Th, But let 
me tell you, this was such a spectade that if you yourself had been a 
spectator, perhaps you had been more melancholy than I am. Ph, 
Buty prithee, teU me what has made you so religious all on a sudden 7 
Th. I come from the funeral of a seraph. 

Ph, What say you f why, do the angels die % Th, No, but angels' 
fellows do. But not to keep you iny longer in suspense, I suppose you 
know that famous learned man Eusebius of Pelusium. Ph, What, do 
you mean him that was degraded of his authority from a prince to the 
state of a private man, and of a private man maide an exile, and of an 
exile made little better than a beggar — I had like to have said some- 
thing worse 1 n. You have hit Yerj right, that is the man. Ph. 
Why, what is come to him t Th. He was buried to-day, and I am 
just come from his funeraL Ph, Sure it must have been a very dole- 
ful sight indeed, to put you into this dismal mood. Th, I am afraid I 
shall never be able to tel^you what I have seen without weeping. Ph, 
And I am afraid I shall not be able to hear it without laughing. Bat, 
however, let us have it. 

Th. You know that Eusebius has been in a very weak condition a 
Icng tima Ph. Yes, yes, I know that his body hss been worn out 
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for this many a year. Th, In this sort of slow and oonsumptiye diseases 
physicians frequently foretell the time of a man's death to a day. Fk 
Thej do so. Th. They told the patient that all the art of man could 
do towards his preservation had been done for him already : that Ood| 
indeed, could do what was beyond the power of physic to effect^ but 
according to human coxgecture he had not above three days to live. 
PA. Well, what did he do thent Th. The excellent Eusebius 
immediately stripping himself stark^naked, puts on the habit of the 
most holy Francis, has his head shaved, is dressed in an ash-coloured 
cowl and gown, an hempen knotted girdle, and cut and slashed shoea 
PA. Wha^ when he was departing this life t Th, Even so ; and with 
a dying voice professed that if it should please God to restore him to 
the health that the physicians despaired o^ he would serve under Ohrist 
according to the rule of St. Francis; and there were several holy men 
called in to be witnesses to this profession. In that habit dies the 
famous man, at the very time that the physicians had foretold he would. 

There came a great many of the fraternity to assist at his funeral 
solemnity. PA. I wish I had been present at this sight. Th, It 
would have fetched tears from your eyes to have seen with what tendei^ 
ness the seraphic fraternity washed the body, fitted the holy habit to it» 
laid his hands one over another in the form of a cross, uncovered and 
kissed his naked feet, and according to the precept of the gospel 
cheered up his countenance with ointment. Fh, What a prodigious 
humility was this for the seraphic brethren to take upon them the 
office of washers and bearers f Th, When this was done, they laid it 
upon the bier, and according to the doctrine of St Paul, '' bear ye one 
another^s burdens,'* the brethren took the brother upon their shoulders, 
and carried him along the highway to the monastery, and there they 
interred him with the usual songs and ceremonies. As this venerable 
pomp was passing along the way, I observed a great many people that 
could not forbear weeping to see a man that used to go in silk and 
scarlet now wrapped in a Franciscan's habit, girded about with a rope's 
end, and the whole body disposed in such a posture as must needs 
move devotion; for, as I said, his head was laid upon his shoulder, and 
his arms across, and everything else carried a wonderful appearance of 
holiness. And then the mardi of the seraphic brethren themselves, 
with their heads hanging down, their eyes ^xed upon the ground, and 
their mournful looks, so mournful that I can scarce think that in hell 
itself there can be anything beyond it^ drew sighs and tears in 
abundance from the beholders. 

PA. But had he the five wounds of St Frauds toot 2%, 1 dsro 
not affirm that for a certainty, but I saw some bluish scars in his hands 
and feet, and there was a hole in the left side of his gown ; but I did 
not dare to look too narrowly, for they say many people have been 
undone by being too curious in these matters. Fh, But did you not 
see some that laughed too t Th. Yes, I did take notice of some ; but 
I believe they were heretics — ^there are too many of them in the world 
now-a^days. PA. Well, my Theotimus, to deal honestly with you, if 
I had been there, in my conscience, I beUeve I should scaroe have been 
able to forbear laughing too for company. Th. Fnj Qod yo<Q have 
not got a spice of that leaven too ! Ph, Qood Theotimus, there is no 
danger of tnat; for I have had a great ven er atitfn for St Francis fims 
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9k dkildy who^ aocovding to the iforid, was neitlier wise nor lesmed, but 
▼ery acceptable to Ood and man for the atriot mortification of his worldly 
afiections ; and not only for him, but for all who following his footsteps 
endeavoor from their hearts to be dead to the world and to live to 
Christ. But as to the habit itself I value it not ; and I would fain 
know of you what a dead man ia the better for a garment % Th, You 
know it IS the Lard's precept^ '' not to cast pearls before swine, nor to 
give holy things to dogs." Besides, if you ask questions to make your- 
self merry with them, I will tell you nothing at all ; but if you do it 
with an honest desire of being inmrmed, I inll very freely communi- 
cate to you what I have learned from them. Ph. I profess myself 
willing to learn, and promise to be an attentive, teachable, and thanks 
iiilsdiolar. 

Th. In the first place, you know that there are some persons that 
are so ambitious, that it ia not enough for them to have lived proudly 
and insolently, but they must be buried pompously too when they are 
dead ; not that the dead are sensible, but yet while they are alive they 
take some pleasure, by the f(Nroe of imagination, to think of the pomp of 
their funerals^ Now I suppose you wiQ not deny but it is some degree 
of piety to renounce this vam afiectation. Ph. I will own it, if there 
be no other way to avoid the vanity of pcMupous funerals. But in my 
opinion it is more modest for a prince when he is dead to be wrapped 
in a coarse winding-sheet, and to be carried by the common bearers, and 
interred in the common burying-place among the common sort of 
people ; for they that were carried as Eusebius was carried do rather 
seem to have changed the>r pride than avoided it. Th. It is the inten- 
tion of the mind that Ood accepts, and it is His province only to judge 
of men's hearts. But what I have told you is but a small matter, there 
are greater things behind. Ph, What are they ) Th. They profess 
themselves of the order of St« Francis's rule before their death. PK 
Wliat, that they will observe it in the Elysian fields ? Th. No> but in 
this world if they happen to recover^ and it oftentimes has happened 
that they that have been given over by the physicians have by God's 
blessiDg recovered as soon as ever they have put on this holy robe. 
Pk. Ay, and it often happens so to those that never put it on at all. 

Th. We ought to walk with simplicity in the way of faith. If 
there were no extraordinary advantage m Uiis case, certainly so many 
learned and eminent persons, even among the Italians themselvee, would 
not be so desirous of beiog buried in this holy habit. But lest you 
ahould object against the examples of strangers, I will tell you that one 
whom you very deservedly had an high esteem for was thus buried — 
Kadolphus Areola, and so was Christopher liongolius too Ph. I do 
not regard what men do being delirious at the point of death. I would 
iain have you tell me what good professing, or being dothed, does a man 
when he comes to be terrified with the fears of death, and discomposed 
with deqiair of Ufe. Vows are of no force unless they be made in 
sound sense and sobriety, with mature deliberation, without either 
force, fear, or guilt. Nay, if nothing of all thia were required, such a 
▼ow ia not binding till after the expiration of the year of probation, at 
which time they are commanded to wear the ooat and hood. This is 
what Stb Ehmcis himself saya ; so that if they recoverv they are at 
fibeiiy isx ^wo respects^ because a vow ia not binding that iainade by a 
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man under an astoniahment beiwixt the hope of lifb and the fear of 
death, and because profession does not oblige a man before the wearing 
of the hood. 

Tk. Whether it be an obligation of no, it is certain they think it 
one ; and the resignation of the whole mind is acceptable to God. And 
this is the reason that the good works of monks, if we allow them to be 
but equal nvith other persons, are more acceptable to God than those of 
other men are, because they spring from the best root. Fh, I shall 
not here enter into the examination of the merit of a man's dedicating 
himself wholly to God when he is no longer in 'his own power. I take 
it that every Christian delivers himself up wholly to God in his baptism, 
when he renounces all the pomps and vanities of Satan, and lists him- 
self a soldier to fight under Christ's banner all his life after^ And St 
Paul, speaking of those that die with Christ " that they may live no 
longer to themselves, but to Him that died for them," does not mean 
,, this of monks only, but of Christians universally. 

Tk, You have very seasonably put me in mind of baptism ; for in 
times past, if they were but dipped or sprinkled at the last gasp, there 
was hope given them of eternal life. Fh. It is no great matter whal 
the bishops promise ; but it is a matter of great uncertainty what God 
will do ; for if it were certain that such men were presently made 
citizens of heaven by having a little water sprinkled in their &ce8, 
what greater gap could be laid open, that worldly men might all their 
life-long serve their filthy lusts and appetites, and then get two or three 
drops of water sprinkled upon them when they were not able to sin any 
longer t Now, if the same rule holds in your profession and this 
baptism, it is very well provided for the wicked, that they may not be 
damned ; that is, that they may live to the devU, and die to Christ. 

Th, If it be lawful to divulge the seraphic mysteries, the profes- 
sion of a Franciscan is more efficacious than iMiptism. PA. What is 
that you say 1 Th, In baptism our sins are only washed away, and 
the soul, though it be purged, is left naked ; but be that is invested 
with this profession is presently enriched with the egregious merits of 
the whole order, by being grafted into the body of the most holy 
fraternity. FL Well, and pray is he that is engrafted into the body 
of Christ never the better neither for the he^ nor the body f Tk, He 
is never the better for the seraphic body, unless he deserves it by some 
special bounty or favour. PA. Pray, from what angel had they this 
revelation ) Th, Let me tell you, not from any angel, but Christ him- 
self with His own mouth revealed this, and a great deal more to St. 
Francis face to fiice. PA. I entreat you, if you have any kindness for 
me, and I adjure you, tell me what the discourses were. Th, These 
are deep, profound mysteries, nor is it meet to commit them to pro&ne 
eai%. PA. Why pro&ne, my friend ? I never wished better to any 
order than to tiie seraphia Th, But you cive them shrowd wipes 
sometimes. PA. This is a sign of love, Q^ieotimus. Tlie greatest 
enemies of the order aro those professors of it, that by their ul lives 
bring a scandal upon it And whosoever wishes well to the order can- 
not but be offended with the corrupters of it 

Th, But I am afraid St Franois will be an^ with me if I Uab 
any of his secrets. PA. What can you be afraid of from so harmless 
a persont Th. What^ why lest he should stnke me blind^ or oanse 
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me to nm mad, ms I am told he has done to many who have denied 
the print of the five wounds. Ph, Whj, then, the saints are worse in 
heaven than they were upon earth. I have heard that St. Francis 
was of so meek a disposition that, when hoys out of roguery would be 
throwing cheese, milk, dirt, and stones into his homely cowl as it hung 
down at his back, he was not at all moved at it, but walked on his way 
cheerful and pleasant; and what, is he now become so angry and 
revengeful t And at another time, when one of his oompanions called 
him thief, sacrilegious murderer, incestuous sot, and all the rogues he 
could think on, he thanked him, confessing himself guilty. But one 
of the company wondering at such an acknowledgment, — I had done 
worse than all this, says he, unless Qod's grace had refrained me. How, 
then, comes St Francis now to be so vindictive! TK, It is so; the 
saints, now they are in heaven, will take no affront. Was ever any 
man gentler than Cornelius, milder than Antony, or more patient than 
John the Baptist, while they lived upon earth ? But now they are in 
heaven what dreadful diseases do they send among us, if we do not 
worship them as we should dot Fh, I am of opinion that they 
rather cure our diseases tlian cause them. But, however, assure your* 
self that what you say to me you say to a man that is neither 
profime nor a blab. 

Tk, Well, come on then, depending upon your secrecy, I will t^U 
you something relating to this matter. Good St. Francis> I entreat 
thee and the society that I may have your leave to relate what I have 
heard. St Paul, you know, was endowed with a hidden wisdom which 
he did not communicate openly, but in private to such as were perfect. 
So have the seraphics also certain mysteries which they do not make 
common, but only communicate them in private to certain blessed 
widows, and other choice and godly people, that are well-wishers to the 
seraphic society. Ph, I am impatient to hear this triple holy revela- 
tion. Th. In the first place, the Lord foretold the seraphic patriarch 
that the more the seraphic society increased, the more abundantly He 
would make provision for them. Ph, So then, at first dash, here ai'e 
those people's mouths stopped who complain that those people grow more 
numerous every day that are a burden to the public. Th, And secondly, 
he discovered this, that annually, upon St Francis's day, all the souls 
not only of the brotherhood who wear the holy habit, but also of those 
who wish well to that order and are benefactors to the brotherhood, 
should be discharged from the fire of purgatory. Ph* Why did 
Christ talk so ^mUiarly with himi Th. Why not! Yes, He did, 
as familiarly as one friend or companion would with another. God 
the Father conversed with Moses, and Moses communicated the law so 
delivered to him to the people; Christ published the evangelical law, 
and St Frauds delivered two copies of His law that had been written 
by the hand of an angel to the seraphic fraternity. 

Ph. I want to hear the third revelation. Th. The worthy 
patriaich was in fear lest the evil one should corrupt by night the 
good seed which hsd been sown, and the wheat should be rooted up 
with the tares. The Lord likewise freed him from this scruple, pro- 
mising him that he would take it into his care that none of the half- 
shod, rqpe^ffirded tribe should ever miscarry, even till the day of judg- 
ment PH Oh, the kindnem of God I If it were not so the Church 
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of God would be undone; but go on. Th, And then, fourtblj, He 
discovered to him that none that lived impionslj should long per- 
severe in that order. Ph. Why, does not he that lives wickedly fidl 
from the order f Th. No more than he that lives wickedly denies 
Christ, although in a sense they may be said to deny God who profess 
Him in words, but in works denv Him. But whosoever has cast off 
the holy habit, he irreparably falls from the order. Ph. What shall 
we say, then, of so many monasteries of conventuals who have money, 
drink, game, whore, and keep concubines publicly, not to mention 
anything else. Th. St Francis never wore a garment of that colour-* 
I mean a grey, nor a girdle of white linen; and therefore, when they 
come to knock at heaven's gates, it will be said to them, " I never knew 
you," for that they have not on the wedding garment. 

Ph. Well, what, have vou any moref Th. You have heard 
nothing yet to what is behind. In the fifUi place. He made known to 
him that those who were enemies to the seraphic order, such as there 
are but too many, the more is the pity, should never live half the time 
God had appointed them without making away with themselves^ and 
that, unless they anticipated their fate, they should suddenly come Co 
a miserable end. Ph. We have, among abundance of other instances, 
seen that made good in Matthew, Cardinal of Sedunum, who had a 
very ill opinion, and spoke ill of the half-shod fraternity; for he died, 
I think, before he was full fifty vears of age. Th. You say very right; 
then he had done injury to the cherubic order likewise. For Uiey 
say it was brought about chiefly by his management that the four, 
Dominicans were burnt at Berne, when otherwise they would have 
overcome the pope's resentment by money. Ph. But they say they 
had begun to act a piece of most monstrous impiety. They attempted 
by false visions and miracles to persuade people that the Virgin Maiy 
was polluted with original sin, and that St Francis had not the genuine 
marks of Christ's wounds, and that Catharina Senensis had them more 
authentically, but had promised the most perfect of them all to the' 
layman they had converted and suborned to act this fiuroe, and had 
abused the body of the Lord, to carry on the imposture, and afterwards 
with clubs and poisons. And in the last place, they say that this pro- 
ject was not carried on by one university only, but by all the heads of 
the whole order. Th. Let that be as it will, it was not without 
reason that God said, " Touch not mine anointed." 

PL I want to hear what is to coma Th. The sixth revelation 
is behind, in which the Lord sware to him that those that were 
favourers of the seraphic order, how wickedly soever they lived, should 
one time or other obtain mercy from the Lord, and end their wicked 
life with a blessed death. Ph. What if they should be caught and 
killed in the very act of adultery! Th. What God has promised 
cannot fail of being performed Ph. But what is it that they inte^ 
pret favour and good-will by 9 Th. Oh, do you doubt of that! fie 
that gives them presents, that clothes them, furmshes their Idtohen, he 
loves them long ago. Ph. But does he not love those that give them 
admonitions and instructions t Th. ^They have enouffh of those thingt 
at home; and it is their profession to bestow these benefits on other 
persons, and not to receive them firom them* Ph. Then the Lord has 
pronused more to the disciples of Si. Fraaois than He haa to His owSi 
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He indeed tuffen it to be impated to Him, if anything be done for His 
sake to a Christian, bat He never promised salvation to sach as live 
wickedly. 7%, That is no wonder, my friend, for the transcendent 
power of the gospel is reserved for this order. But you shall now hear 
the seventh and last revelation. Ph, I am ready to hear it 

Th. The Lord sware to him that none should make an ill end who 
died in a Franciscan's habit Ph, But what is it that you call an ill 
endf Th, Why, he makes an ill end that when his soul leaves the 
body it goes down directly into hell without any redemption. Ph, 
But what, then, does not the habit deliver from the fire of purgatory % 
Th, No, unless a person dies in it upon St Francis's day. But don't 
jovL think it is a great thing to be freed from hell? Ph. Yes, I think 
it is the greatest of alL But what must we think of those persons 
who are put into the habit after they are dead, and don't actually die 
. in itf Tk, If they desire it in their life-time, the will is taken for 
the deed. Ph. When I was at Antwerp, I was present in the com- 
pany of the relations of a woman tfiaC was just giving up the ghost. 
There was a Franciscan by, a very reverend man, who, observing the 
woman to yawn, put one of her arms into the sleeve of his garment so 
that it covered that arm and part of the shoulder; and there was a 
dispute raised upon it, whether the whole woman should be safe from 
the gates of hell, or that part only which had been covered. Th, Why, 
the whole woman was secured, as it is in baptism, but part of the 
person is dipped in the water, but the whole person is made a 
Christian. 

Ph, It is wonderful what a dread the devils have of this habit 
Th, They dread it more than they do the cross of Christ. When 
Eosebius was carried to the grave, I saw, and so did many others 
besides me, swarms of black devils like flies buzzing about the body and 
striking at it, but not one of them durst touch it Ph, But in the 
meantime his fice, his hands, and his feet were in danser, because they 
were bare. Th, As a snake will not come near the shadow of an ash, 
let it spread ever so fais so the devils are sensible of tbe venom of the 
holy garment at a great distance. Ph, Why, then, I believe such 
bodies do not putrefy ; if they do, the worms have more courage than 
the devils. Th. What you say is very probable. Ph, How happy 
are the lice which always live in that holy garment ! But when the 
garment is going to the grave what becomes of the soul % Th, Why 
the soul carries away with it the influence of the garment, ^nd renders 
it secure ; so that a great many will not allow that any of that order 
do go at all to puipitory. Ph, In truth, if this revelation were true, 
I would esteem it at an higher rate than that of St John, for this 
shews us an easy and a ready way, without labour, trouble, or repent- 
ance, to escape eternal misery, and vet to live all our. life-long merrily. 
Th, It is so. Ph From henceforth I shall leave off admiring at the 
great deferenoe that so many pay to the seraphic fraternity. But I 
stand in great admiration that any man should dare to open his mouth 
against theuL Th Tou may observe, wherever you see them, that 
they are persons given over to a reprobate mind and blinded in their 



Ph. I will for the futigre be more cautious than I have been, and 
tsks cars to die in a Franciscan habit But there are some risen up in 
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our kg« who will bftve it thftt » man is jactified onlj bj fkitb, vitbi 
the help of good worki; but it ia the greatMt priTil^ intli< vdJ< 
ba MTOd by % gwrment without fiuth. TA. Do not mistako at, FU 
ooDB ; I do not wy uranlT' without fiuth, but with this &itli of Mir 
ing, tbkt the thinn I have told yon were promised by onr StnoDl 
the patriarch 8L Frands. Pk. But will tfaia garment bbts » 1M 
Th. Xt would uve the deril himself if he would but sulTer ittohfi 
on him, and oould but believe this revelstion. Pk. Well, tkalii 
won me for ever; but I haveascmple or two more that I voald Ui 
yon to clear up for me. Th. Let me hear them. Pk. I htn \m 
that 8L Francu has md his order was of e wigelical inatitutioL II 
Tnte. Ph. Now, I thought that all Christians b«d profcMedthenl 
of the gospel ; but if the FrsnciMans* order be r gospel on^ tba ■ 
Chriatiaiu ought to be Franciacans, and Christ himself, hi> v[f^ 
and the Virgin-mother at the head of them. Th. It woaM bi ■ 
indeed, unless St. FranciB had added some things to the gosF^ i 
Christ. Ph. What things are they t Th. An ash-oolonted pnM 
an hempen girdle, and naked feeL Pk. Well, then, by thsM m^ 
we may know an evangelical Christian from a Franciscan, may *t1 

Th. But they differ too in the point of touching money. A Bf 
SB I am informed, St. Francis forbids the reoeivins of it, not the tooda 
of it J but the owner, or the proctor, the creditor, the heir, or ft 
proxy does commonly receive it; and though he draws it overvitkh 
glove on, and doea not touch it, nevertheless he is said to recaini 
Whence, then, came this new interpretation, that not to reeainiti 
not to touch it t Th. Thia wns the interpretation of pope Benedia 
Ph. But not aa a pope, but only as a Franoiacan. And then, anis,4 
not the moat strict of the order take money in a cloat, when it la gin 
them in their pilgrimages I Th. They do in a case of necessity, h 
But a man should rather die than violate so superevangelicaJ a nl 
And then, do they not receive money everywhere by their oSom 
Th. Why should they not, and that tboueands and thouaanda too, i 
they do fWhqaently I Ph. But the rule aays, not by themselves nor li 
anybody else. Th. Well, but they do not touch it Pk. Oh, lidia 

j j louB I if the touch be impious they touch it by others. Th. &it tb 

is the act and deed of the proctors, not their own. Ph. la it not n 

, . Let him try it that has A mind to it. 

]| \ Th. We never rend that Christ touched money. ph. SopM 

it, though it is very probable that when he was a youth he might bn 
oil, and vinegar, and aslods for hia father; but Peter and Faul, withet 
all controversy, touched it. The virtue conaista ia the contempt < 
ntoney, and not in the non-touohing of it. It is much more dangeni 
to touch wine than to tonch money; why are they not afnid of thai 
fh. Because St. Fraueis did not forbid it. Ph Do they not rcadil 
enough offer their hands, which they keep soft with idleness and whil 
with washes, to pretty wenches t But, bless me I if you offer them 

C'x of money to look upon and see if it be good, how do they at» 
k and cross themselves I Is not thia an evangelical nioe^ t I 
truth, I believe St Francia, as illiterate aa he was, was never ao rill 
aa to have absolutely forbidden all touching of money. And if thi 
were his opinion, to bow great a danger did he expose his followan i 
commanding them to go barefoot I for it ii sauoe posnble bat tlutt a 
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time or aaoiiher they might nnawftrei tread upoi^ t^onej lying on the 
groond. Tk. Well, hut then they do not touch it with their hands. 
Fh, Why, pray ia not the aenae of tonohing oomii^oA to^ the whole 
body f Th, But in oaae any auch thing ahotUd fiidl oivt, they do not 
officiate after it till they have been at comfeasion. PK, It ia con- 
acientionaly done. 

Th, Bqt, withoat caTilling, I will tell yon how it ia,^ Money ever 
waa and oyer will he the occasion of yery great eyils to many persons. 
Ph. I allow it ; but then, on the other hand, it is. ai^ instrument of as 
much good to others. I find the inordinate loye of money to be con- 
demn^, but I nowhere find money itaelf to be ao« Th, You say yery 
well ; but that we may bo kept at greater distance Arom the disease of 
ooyetouaneasy we are forbid to touch money aa we are forbid by the 
gospel to awear at all, that we may be kept from perjury. Ph. Why, 
then, ia not the aight of money forbidden too 1 Th, Because it is 
eaaer to goyem our hands tlum eyea, Ph, And yet death itself 
entwed into the world at thoae windows. Th, And therefore your 
true Franciacana pull their cowla oyer their eyebrows, and walk with 
their eyea ooyered and fixed upon the ground, that they may see 
nothing but their way, just like carriers^ horses that have winkers on 
cadi aide of their head-geaxv that they may see nothing but what is 
before them and at their feet 

Th, But tell me, ia it true, as I hear, that they are forbidden by 
their order to receiye any indulgences from the pope t Th, They are 
80. Ph. But, as I am informed, there are no men in the world that 
haye more of them than they haye; so that they are allowed either to 
poison or bury aliye those that they themselyes haye condemned, with- 
out any danger of being called to account for it Th, What you haye 
heard ia no fiction ; for I was told once by a Polander, and a man of 
credit too, that he, haying got drunk, fell Daist asleep in the Franciscans' 
church, in one of the corners where the women sit to make their con- 
fessiona through a lattice ; and being awakened by the singing of their 
noctums, according to custom, he did not dare to discoyer himself; and 
when the office waa oyer, the whole fraternity went down into the 
Tault^ where there was a large deep grave ready made, and there stood 
two young men with their hands tied behind them. There was a 
aermon preached in praise of ohedience, and a promise of God's pardon 
for all their aina, and aome hope giyen them that God would incline the 
minds of the brotherhood to mercy, if they would yoluntarily go down 
into the graye and lay themaeWes upon their backs there. They did 
ao^ and aa aoon as they were down the ladders were drawn up, and the 
brethren altogether fliptff the dirt upon them. 

PA Well, but did the Polander say nothing all the while t Th, 
No^ not a word ; he was afraid if he had discoyered himself he should 
haye made the third person* PA But can they justify thist Th, 
Tea, they may, aa often aa the honour of the order is called in ques- 
tion ; for he, aa aoon as he had made his escape, told what he had seen 
in aU the companies he came into, to the great scandal of the whole 
aeraphio order. And had it not been better now that this man had 
been buried aliyel PA It may be it had ; but omitting these nice- 
tiea^ how comes it that when their patriarch has ordered them to go 
faarafool^ they now go commonly half-shod 9 Th. Thia i]\junction was 
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moderated for two reasons, the one for fear thej should tread upon 
money unawares, the other lest cold, or thorns, or snakes, or flint, or 
any sach thing should hurt them, since they are obliged to trayel bar»> 
foot all the world over. But, however, that that might be, and the 
dignity of the rule preserved inviolable, the slashes in the shoes shew 
the naked foot^ and so fulfil the rule by synedoche. 

Ph, Thev value themselves much upon their professing evangelical 
perfection, which, they say, consists in evangelicsl precepts; but about 
those precepts the learned themselves have hot disputes. And in 
every state of life there is room for evangelical perfection. But now, 
which do you reckon the most perfect of uie gospel precepts f Th, I 
believe that you find in the fifUi of Matthew, which ends thus, ** Love 
your enemies, do ffood to them that hate you, and pray for those that 
persecute you and revile you, that you may be the children of your 
Father who is in heaven, who maketh His sun to shine upon the good 
and the evil, and sendeth rain upon the just and the unjust : therefore 
be ye perfect^ as your heavenly Father is perfect" Ph. You have 
answered very pertinently ; but then our Fatner is rich and munificent 
to all people, asking, nothing of any man. Th, And so are they 
bountiful too ; but it is of spiritual things, of prayers, and good works, 
in which they are very rich. Ph. I would there were amoi^ them 
more examples of that evangelical charity that returns blessings for 
cursings, and good for eviL 

What is the meaning of that celebrated saying of pope Alexander, 
It is safer to affront the most powerful prince than any one single 
Franciscan or Dominican t 7% It ia lawful to avenge an injury offeied 
to the dignity of the order, and what is done to the least of them is done 
to the whole order. Ph. But why not rather the good that is done to 
one is done to the whole order t And why shall not an injury done to 
one Christian engage all Christendom in revenge? Why did not 
St. Paul, when he was beaten and stoned, call for succour against the 
enemies of his apostolical character t Now if^ according to the saying 
of our Saviour, it be more blessed to give than receive, certainly he that 
lives and teaches well, and gives of his own to those that are in want, 
is much perfecter than he that is only on the receiving hand, or other- 
wise St Paul's boast of preaching the gospel gratis is vain and idle. It 
seems to me to be the best proof of an evangelical disposition thai 
persons are not angry when reproached, and have a Christian charity 
for those that ill • deserve it What great matter is it for a man to 
relinquish something of his own, to live better upon that whibh is 
another body's, and to reserve to himself a desire of revenge t The 
world is fuU everywhere of this half-shod, rope-girt sort of people ; but 
there is scarce one of them to be found that presses after that which 
Christ calls perfection, and the apostles constantly practised. 

Th. 1 am no stranger to the stories that wicked persons tell of 
them; but, for my own part, wherever I see the sacred habit I think 
the angels of God are by, and count that a happy house whoso threshold 
is most worn by their feet Ph, And I am of opinion that women an 
nowhere more fruitful than where these men are most familiar. But I 
b^ St Francis's pardon, TheotimuSy for being so much out oitiio way» 
I reidly took their habit to ba no note than a gannent^ nor ona jot 
better than a sailoi^a Jss^i» ^ * ikoanakiK^a ocMt^ setting aaUe tha 
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Lolinen of tlie person that wean it As the toadh of oar Savionr's 
garment enred the woman with the bloody issae ; or else I oould not 
satisfy mjself whether I was to thank the weaver or the tailor for the 
▼irtae of it TK Withont doubt, he that gives the form gives the 
virtue. Ph, Well, then, for time to eome I will live more merrily, 
and not torment myself with the fear of hell, the tediousness of oon- 
Cession, or the torment of repentance. 



CONCERNING FRIENDSHIP. 

Bphorinui and Jchn, 

Ep. I often wonder with myself what god nature consulted when 
it intermixed certain secret amities and enmities in all things, for 
which there is no probable reason to be given, unless for her own 
entertainment^ as we set cocks and quails a fighting to make us diver- 
sion. Jo, I do not very well take in what you aim at. Ep. Well, 
then, I will tell you in familiar instances. Tou know that serpents 
generally are enemies to mankind. Jo, T know there is an old enmity 
betwixt them and us, and an irreconcilable one, which will be so as long 
as we remember that unlucky appla 

Ep, Do you know the lizsrd t Jo, Why not % Ep, There are 
▼ery large green ones in Italy. This creature is by nature very friendly 
to manlancU and an utter enemy to serpents. Jo, How does this 
appear t Ep Which way soever a man turns his face they will gather 
about him, turn their heads toward him, look stedfiskstly in his face, aod 
view him a long tima If he spits they will lick up his spittle ; nay, 
I have seen them drink up a boy's piss. They suffer themselves to be 
handled by boys, and will suffer themselves to be hurt by them witli- 
out doing them any harm ; and if you put them to your mouth, they 
love to lick your spittle ; but if you catch them, and set them a fight- 
ii^g together, it is wonderful to see how fierce they are, and will uot 
at all meddle with him that set them a fighting. K any one is walking 
in the fields in a hollow way, by rustling the bushes sometimes in one 
place and sometimes in another, they will make him take notice of 
them. One that is not acquainted with it would think they were 
serpents ; when you look at them they turn their heads to look at you 
till you stand still ; if you go on they follow you ; and if a man be 
doing anything, they will make him take notice of them. You would 
think they were sporting, and mightily delighted with the sight of a 
man. Jo. It is very admirable. 

Ep. I saw once a very large and charming green lizard fighting 
with a serpent at the entrance of a hole. I wondered at first what was 
the meaning of it^ for I could not see the serpent. An Italian told me 
that the serpent was within ; by and by the lizard comes to us, as if it 
were shewing us her wounds, and begging a remedy, and did not only 
suffer herself to be touched, but as often as we stood still, she stood 
atiU, viewing us very earnestly. The serpent had almost gnawed away 
one of her sides, and of green had made it red. Jo, Had I been» 
thera^ I should have had a mind to avenge the lizard's quarrel Ep, 
Baft kar enomy had hid herself in the bcitom of the hole. But some 
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days afteTii t« bad the pleasure to see her reTenge herseU Ja I am 
glad at mv heart ; but prithee, bow was it t 

Ep, We happened to be walking near the same place, and the ser* 
pent had been dnnkinff at a spring hard by, for it was so violent hot 
weather, that we were Tike to periim with thirst. A boy of about thirteen 
years old, the man's son where we lodged, having fled from Bononiafer 
fear of the pestilence, happened very luckily to come by with a hay- 
rake upon his shoulder ; as soon as he saw the serpent he cries out 
Jo. Perhaps for fear. Ep. No ; for joy, rejoicing that he had fooiid 
the enemy. The boy strikes him with the rake, the serpent rolls him- 
self up, but he laid on, till having broke his head, the serpent ttretohed 
himself out, which they never do but* when they are dying ; that ii 
the reason that you have heard the apologist conoeminff a crab-fish, 
who killing a serpent that was his enemy, when ho saw him stretched 
out, says thus, You ought to have cone so when you were alive. Jo. 
That was bravely done ; but how tihent Ep. The hoy takes him upon 
his rake, and hangs him upon a shrub over the cave, and in a few dayi^ 
time we saw the leaves tinctured with the blood of the serpent. Jh» 
husbandmen of that place related to us a wonderful strange thing for 
a certain truth ; that the countrymen being weary sometimes, sleep in 
that field, and have sometimes with them a pitcher of milk, wnidi 
serves both for victuals and drink ; that serpents are great lovers of 
milk, and so it often happens tliat they come in their way. But they 
have a remedy for that. Jo. Pray, what is it? Ep. They daub the 
brims of the pitcher with garlic, and the smell of that drives away the 
serpents. 

Jo. What does Horace mean, then, when he says garlic is a poison 
more hurtful than henbane, when you say it is an antidote against 
poison % Ep. Bat hear a little, I have something to tell you uat is 
worse than that They often creep slily into the mouth of a man that 
lies sleeping with his mouth open, and so wind themselves into his 
stomach. Jo, And does not a man die immediately that has enter- 
tained such a guest ? Ep. No, but lives most miserably ; nor is there 
any remedy but to feed the man with milk, and other thinss that the 
serpent loves. Jo. What, no remedy against sudi a calamity f Ep. 
Yes, to eat abundance of garlic. Jo. No wonder, then, mowers love 
garlic. Ep. But those that are tired with heat and labour have their 
remedy another way ; for, when they are in danger of this misfortune, 
very often a lizard, though but a little creature, saves a man. Jo, 
How can he save him 9 Ep. When he perceives a serpent lying jm^ 
due in wait for the man, he runs about upon the man's neck and moe^ 
and never gives over till he has waked the man by tickling hiro, sad 
clawing him gently with his nails ; and as soon as the man wakes, and 
sees the lizard near him, he knows the enemy is somewhere not &r off 
in ambuscade, and looking about seizes him. «7a The wonderfol 
power of nature 1 

Ep. Now, there is no living creature that is so great an enemy to 
man as a crocodile, who oftentimes devours men whole, and assists hif 
malice by an artifice ; having sucked in water, he makes the paths 
alippery where they go to Uie Nile to draw water, and when th^ fiUl 
down, there swallows them up. Nor can you be ignorant that dolphins , 
that live in a quite different element are great lovers of* men. /a 

2a 
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I hare heard a rtncj famous stoiy of a boy who was beloyed bj one ; 
and a more iamoos one than that» abont Arion. Ep. Besides that, in 
catching mullets the fishermen make use of the assistance of dolphins 
instead of dogs, and when they baye caught their prey, give tbem part 
for their pains. Nay, more than that, uiey suffer themselves to bo 
chastised if they commit any fault in their hunting them. They fre- 
quently appear to mariners at sea, rejoicing and playing upon the top 
of the wayes ; sometimes swimming to the ship sides, and leaping over 
the smnead sails, they are so delighted with the conversation of men. 

But again, as a dolphin is so very great a lover of men, so he is a 
mortal enemy to the crocodile. He goes out of the sea, and dares to 
venture into the River Nile, where tbe crocodile domineers, and attacks 
the monstrous animal that is defended with teeth, claws, and scales, 
more impenetrable than iron, when he himself is not very well framed- 
for biting neither, his mouth inclining to his breast Yet, for all that, 
he runs violently upon his enemy, and coming near him^ diveth down 
ink a sudden, gets under his belly, and setting up his fins, pritiks him in 
the sofl part of his belly, which is the only place he can be wounded in. 
«/a It is a wonderful thing that an animal should know his enemy, 
though he never saw him before in his life ; and to know both why he 
should be attacked, and where he can bo hurt, and how to defend him- 
self when a man has not that faculty, who would not have sense enough 
to be afraid of a basilisk, unless he were warned beforehand, and taught 
by having received harm. 

Ep. A horse, you know, is a creature devoted to the service of 
man ; and there is a capital enmity between him and a bear, that is an 
enemy to man. He knows his enemy, though he has never seen him 
before, and presently preimres himself to engage him. Jo. What arms 
does he fight with t Ep, Rather with art than strength. He leaps 
over the enemy, and strikes his hind legs on his head. The bear, on the 
other hand, daws at the soft part of the horse's belly. The pobon of an 
zsp is incurable to a man ; and the ichneumon makes war with the asp,^ 
and is likewise a mortal enemy to the crocodile. An elephant is also ^ 
Terj well affected towards mankind ; for they very kindly shew the 
way to a traveller that has happened to lose it, and they know and 
love their teacher. There are likewise examples of an extraordinary 
love toward mankind ; for one of them fell in love with an Egyptian 
maid that sold garlands, and another loved Menander of Syracuse so 
afifectionately that he would not eat his victuals when he was out of 
aighi. 

But not to mention any more of this nature, though there is 
abundance related : When King Bacchus had a mind to exercise his 
cruelty toward thirty persons, he determined to expose them, bound to 
stakes, to so many elephants ; but they that were sent out among the 
elephsjits to provoke them could never bring them to be executioners 
of the king's cruelty. There is likewise a very destructive antipathy 
between this creature so friendly to mankind, and the Indian dragons, 
which are reported to be the l&n?^t that are, so that they oftentimes 
both perish in the engagement There is the like disagreement between 
the eagle and the lesser dragon, although it is harmless towards men, 
as it has been reported to have borne amorous affections towards certain 
maideDai There is likewise a deadly enmity between the eagle and 
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th« iTmuidu, or nigbt-luwk. And «Iso an olepIiAnt liktt* iM> 
% troabl«M>in« craatura to mankind, and will not touch ■ vt 
proTendar that it M«a a monaa in, nor ia ibera anj muiifectcuN^l 
it hatea him ao. It ia with good reason it hates th« Lon(sle«di, bra 
if it happana to anp it up in its drink it torments liim miMnU^ 

There ia icarce an; animal that is more friendly to mtn U> 
dogia, nor a greater enemy to him thtui a wolC ao tbat a mu IomI 
■peach if ha aeea him, and between tbeae two there is tLe ntmort i 
cord ; aa a wolf ia the moat bitter enemj to sheep, wliich bin ^ 
dependence merely upon the provideace of mankind, whooe tan ita 
defeod this harmlen creature made for the nourishment of nun- 1> 
are all in arms against the wolf, aa against tlie common enemy otai 
kind, espedatly the whole armj of dogs ; ao that it is gcovBinti 
iroTOrb, " I will give joa no more qoarter than a dog does to s *d 
" sea-hare is an incurable poison to mankind, if anybody tsM 
unawarea; again, on the other band, the touch of a man isdeautall 
hftre. A. panther is a very fierce beast towards a man, and yet ii 
afraid of a hynna that it does not dare to engn^ him ; and hfucetl 
■ay, that if anybody carry a piece of hjKna akin about him, a mnll 
will not set upon htm, there ia such a sagacity in their natnialKoi 
and thay add also, that if you hang tbeir two akina one orer iffi> 
the other, the panther hair vill fall off. 

& apider is an animal that ia one of a mnn'a own family, Inl 
very deatructive to a serpent; bo that if be happen to see a Mipi 
sunning hiiuHelf under a tree, it will «pin down and fix his itinj 
■harply in hi^ forehead that the aorpent will roU himself up, tail 
at last. I have heard it told by those that have seen it, that then 
the like enmity between a toad and a spider ; but th.it the toad m 
himaelf when he la wounded by biting of a iilantnin leaf. I «ill ' 
j'ou an English story: 1 suppose you know it is thu custom tlien 
■trew the floor with gi-een rushes; a certain monk liad carried w 
bundles of Uicse rushes into his chamber, to strew tliem at his Iciw 
and happening to take a nap after dinner a great toad creeps out aadff 
u[)On hia mouth wjiile he lay asleep, fixing hia feet, two ui»n Lis op[ 
and two u|«Q bis under lip. To draw otl' tlio toad wiis cciUin de* 
to let him he there was woree than death itself. Some i>crauaded tl 
the monk should be carried and laid upon his back in the wiai 
where a great spider hod his web. It was done; tho spider iiresen 
seeing her enemy, spiua down, darts her sting into the twid, and n 
up again to her web; the toad awolled, but was not got off, 1 
spider spins down a second time and gives liim another wound; 
swells more, bat still is alive. The spider roi>eaU it a third time, tl 
the toad takes off bis foot and drops off dead. This piece of aen 
tho spider did her landlord. Ja. You toll mo a wonderful strai 

£ji. I will tell you now not what I have heard, but what I hi 
seen with my own eyea. An ape has an unmeasurable aveisioa ti 
tortoise; a certain person garo me a specimen of this when I was 
RomoL He sot a tortoise upon the head of his servant, and put his 
upon it, and then brought him to the monkey; the ape proaontly, w 
much alacrity, leaps upon the lad's shoulders to catch lice in hia hi 
aiid taking off his hat wpiM the tortoise. It was amazing to see « 
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what honor he leaped away, how frightened he was, and with what 
fearfalneas he looked hack to see whether the tortoise followed him or 
not. There was likewise another specimen : the tortoise was tied to 
' the monkey's chain that he conld not avoid seeing him. It is incred- 
ible how mabh he was tormented; he was almost dead with fear : some- 
* times taming his back, he woidd endeavour to beat off the tortoise 
with his hinder feet; at last, he pissed and shit towards him all that 
was in his belly, and with the fright fell into such a fever that wo 
were forced to let him loose, and put hini into a bath made of wine 
and water. Jo. There was no reason that the monkey should be 
afraid of the tortoise. 

Ep. There may, perhaps, be something natural in it that we are 
not acquainted with. Why a linnet should hate an ass is easily 
accounted for; because he rubs himself against the thorns, and eats off 
the flowers of the hedge where she makes her nest; and she is so 
affirighted at the sight of an ass, that if she hear him bray, though it 
be a great way off, she throws down her eggs, and her young ones fall 
out <n the nest for fear. But, however, she does not suffer him to pass 
nnrevenged. Jo. How can a linnet do any hurt to an ass ? Ep. 
She pecks his foreback, that is galled with blows and burdens, and the 
soft part of his nose. We may also ffuess at the cause why there is a 
mutual grudge between the fox and the kite, because the ravenous 
fowl is uways lyinff in wait to catch the fox's whelps; and very likely, 
on the other hand, that the fox does the same by her young ones, 
which is the cause of the dissension between the rat and the heron. 
And the same reason may be given for the enmity between the little 
bird called a merlin and the fox : the merlin breaks the crow's eggs ; 
the foxes persecute them, and they the foxes, pecking their whelps, 
which the crows seeing, join their assistance as against a common 
enemy. 

But I cannot find out any reason why the swan and the eagle, 
the raven and the green-bird, the rook and the owl, the eagle and the 
wren should hate one another, unless it be that the latter hates the 
eagle because he is called the king of birds. Why should an owl be 
an enemy to small birds, a weasel to a crow, a turtle-dove to a candle- 
fly, the ichneumon (Indian rats) wasps to the spiders called phalangue^ 
ducks to sea-gulls, the harpe to the buzzard-hawk, the wolf to the lion ? 
And besides, why should rats have an aversion to a tree where ants 
are I Why is there so irreconcilable an enmity between a beetle and 
an eaglet for the fable was framed from the nature of that animal. 
Hence it is that near to Olynthus, in a certain place beetles will not 
live if they are brought into it And then, again, between creatures 
that live in the water; what reason is there why the mullet and the 
inke mutually hate one another, as the conger and the lamprey, that 
gnaw one another's tails t The lobster has such an hatred to the 
polypus that if it chance to see it near him he dies with fear. 

On the contrary, a certain hidden affection of goodwill has united 
other creatures, as peacocks and doves, turtles and parrots, blackbirds 
and thrushes, crows and herons, who mutually assist one another 
against the fox; the harpe and kite against the triorche, which is a 
kind of hawk, and a common enemy to them. The musculus, a little 
fish swimming before the whale, is a guide to him; nor does it appear 
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«-hf be is thns anriceftble to him. For that the cnxmE* v^ 
ja«-a for the little wren ia not to be attributed to &ici>d>%* 
either creature is led bj its own advantage. The cnoodila Im 
have his teeth cleansedt and therefore embraoes the pleuin ef k' 
them picked; and the wren seeks her food, feediug npon tl» fi)(s 
of fiih that ati.k in the other's te«th, and for tlie cimf rumx 
rides upon a cow's back. There is such a stubborn eiunitjM 
the anthus and Kgjthus, that it is a^nned their blooi nil 
mingle one with the other; Jaat as it is related of otlwr tirii, 
their feathen will oonaume ikw»j if ihef be miui^ed Tid t^ 
the eagle. 

A hawk ia a deadtr enetnjr to the dovekind, but the littltlU 
kestrel defend* them, for a hawk i» wondorfull;^ a&mid either toi 
hear that bird. Nor are the pigeons ignorant of thii; tIurm 
the kestrel has her nest, thej will never leave that place, rtija%\ 
their defeoden. Who can give a reason wh/ a keatiel ilioaU b 
friendly to pigeons, or why a hawk should be «o afraid of i ba 
And as a very little ».nimml is sometimes a safeguard to agnMh 
so, on the contrary, a very little one is often a destniction to t\ 
one. There is a little fish in the form of a scorpion, and of theai 
tlie fiah quaquiner; he sometimes sticks his sting into tlM I 
tunnies, that often are bi^er than a dolphin, and puts them t> 
torture that thev aome^mes leap into ships, and the ssioe be i» 
the mallet. What ahould be the reason that a lion, that ia tenib 
all auimala, ahould be etnick with fear at hearing a cock croirl 

Jo, That I may not be altogether scot-free m tliia enterUiu 
I will tell you what I auw wiUi my own eyes in the bonie of 
bmouB Englishman Sir Thomas More : He kept in his houaea 
monkey, who, that he might the aooner get well of a wounilbi 
received, was suflered to go loose. At the end of the garden I 
were rabbits kept in hutches, and a weasel used to watch them 
narrowly. The monkey sitting aloof off quietly, aa tliough oi 
ccmed, observed all hia motiona till he saw the rabbitaweni 
danger from him. But perceiving the weasel had loosened ■ boa 
the back part of the hutch, and tliat now they wero in daogeri 
attacked in the rear, and so be made a prey to thuii- enemy, tb 
ruits, jumjiB up on the plank and put it into its former place wii 
much dexterity aa any man could have done ; from whence it it 
that aj>ea are great lovers of this animal. So the coneya, not kno 
their own danger, that used to kiss their enemy through the { 
were preserved by the monkey. Apes are mightily delighted wi 
youfig whelps, and love to hug them and cai-ry them about in 
arma Ep. But that good-natured monkey did really deserve 
made amenda for hia kindneaa. Jo. And he was too. Ep- 1 
Jo. He found there a piece of bread that had, I suppose, been tli 
there by the children, which he took up and ate. 

Ep. Sut it aeema most admirable to me that this kind of sym; 
and antipathy, aa the Qreeka call a natural affection of friandahi 
enmify, should be found even in things that have neither Ul 
aenae. I omit to mention the ash tree, the very shadow of wl 
aerpent oannot endure; ao that how far aoever it spreads, if job 
« ardB of fire of the same bigneaa, the wrpent will sooner gi 
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the fire than into the shadow of the tree; for there are examples 
innamerable of this kincL Moths included in parchment are trans-* 
formed into butterflies by some secret workmanship of nature, though 
they seem as if they were dead, and stir not if you touch them, unless 
a spider creep near them; then only they appear to be alive. They 
cannot feel the touch of a man*s finger; but they feel the feet of 
a Tory small animal crawling. Jo, An insect, before it is alive, can 
be sensible of his capital enemy. That which is related concerning 
persons murdered is very like this, — to whom if other pei*sons approach, 
there is no alteration; but if he that killed them comes nigh, presently 
blood flows fresh out of the wound; and they say that by this token 
the author of a murder has been often discovered. 

Ep. What you have heard as to that matter is no fiction. But, 
not to mention democritical stories, do we not find by experience that 
there is a mighty disagreement between an oak and an olive tree, that 
they will boSi die if they be planted into the ground of each other 1 
And that an oak is so opposite to a walnut tree that it will die though 
it be set at a good distance firom it; and, indeed, a walnut tree is 
hurtful to most sorts of plants and trees. Again, though a vine will 
twine its sprigs round all other things else, yet it shuns a colewort ; 
and, as though it were sensible of it, turns itself another way, as if 
some person gave the vine notice that his enemy was near at hand. 
The juice of coleworts is a thing contrary to wine, and they are 
used to be eaten against drunkenness. But the colewort has its enemy 
too; for if it be set near the herb called sow-bread, or wild marjoram, 
it will wither presently. There is the like disposition between hemlock 
and wine; as hemlock is poison to a man, so is wine to hemlock. What 
secret commerce is there between the lily and the garlic, that growing 
near to one another they seem as it were mutually to congratulate 
one another t The garlic is the stronger, but the lily fiower smells the 
sweeter. Why should I speak of the marriage of trees one with 
another, the females being barren unless the male grows near tbem ? 

Oil will only mix with chalk, and both of them have an antipathy 
to water. Pitch attracts oil, though they are both fat things. All 
things but gold swim in quicksilver, and that only draws it to itself 
and embraces it What sense of nature is that which seems to be in a 
diamond that will resist everything that is hard, but grow soft in a 
goat's blood t Nay, you may see an antipathy even in poisons them- 
-selves. A scorpion, if it chance to creep through henbane, grows pale 
and benumbed. And the herb cerasds is so noxious to a scorpion, that 
lie that handles the seed of it may take a scorpion into his hand. 
There are abundance of things of this kind, but the consideration of 
them more properly belongs to physicians. 

What a mighty power of either sympathy or antipathy is there 
between the steel and the loadstone, Uiat a matter heavy by nature 
should run to and cleave to a stone, as though it kissed it, and with- 
out touching it should fiy backward t And as to water, which readily 
mingles with all things, but most of all with itself, yet there are some 
waters which, as though they hated one another, will not mix ; as for 
instance, the river fiowing into the Lake Fucinus runs over it, as Addua 
does to Larius, as Tidnus to Yerbanus, Mincius to Benacus, Ollius to 
Serious^ Bhodanus to Lemanus : some of which for many miles only 
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CONCERNING FRIENDSHIP. J 

CMTj their hospitable streams through theniy and go out j«t«B 

and no more than thej came in. The Hirer Tigris flows iniotkL 

ArethuBa, and is carried tbrongh it like a passenger, thit Bcikks 

colour, the fish, nor the nature of the water intemixes one «i& 

other. And besides, whereas other riyers general! j seem u it ^ 

haste to flow into the sea» jret some rivers, as thongli tiMJ M 

aversion to it, before thej come at it hide themselTes in ^ > 

There is something of a like nature to be observed cosoenaf 

winds : the south wind is pestilential to mankind ; t^e nortb ^ 

the contrary, healthful; one collects the clouds, the other saUeatl 

And if we may believe astrologers, there is a certain sj^i 

and antipathy in the very stars themselves ; some are friendly to i 

kind, and others hurtful ; and some are helpful to s man agutf 

influences of the noxious ones : so that there is nothing in sstoi 

bv these sympathies and antipathies brinss a man injuries sndnw 

Jo. And perhaiw you may find something above the skies too ;i 

we believe the msgi, there are two genii, a good and a bti 

attend every man. Ep, I think it is very well, and enoogii i 

that we are got so £Eur as heaven, without passing over the limiti' 

But let us return to oxen and horses. Jo. In truth, yon makei 

fine transition. Bp, It is the more admirable to us that in tie 

species of animals we find manifest footsteps of sympathy and antip 

no oause of it appearing : for so jour horse- coursers and boi 

endeavour to persuade us, that in the same pastures and the 

stable one horse shall desire to have one horse nigh him, and vi 

endure another. Indeed, I am of opinion that there is the like 

tion in all kind of living creatures, besides the favour of sex, hot 

no kind so evident as it is in man. For what Catullus exprenei< 

Yolusius concerning his afiection of mind is manifest in a great i 

others: 

I love thee not, Yplusius ; and if thou askest why t \ 
I love thee not, Volusius, is all I can reply. 

But in adult persons, a person may conjecture another causa Id 

dren, that are only led by the sense of nature, what can it be thatn 

a child love one so dearly, and have such an aversion to anothei 

myself, when I was a boy not eight years of age, happened to &11 

the acquaintance of one of my own age, or perhaps a year older, 

vain a humour that upon every occasion ho would invent, vi 

study, most monstrous lies. If he met a woman, he would say t 

Do you see that woman ? I answered, Yes, I sec her. Why, saji 

have lain with her ten times. If we went over a narrow bridge n 

mill, when he perceived me shocked at the sight of the water lo 

black by reason of the depth, he would say, I fell into this place 

what say you to that t and there I found the dead body of a 

with a purse tied about him, and three rings in it. And thus he i 

do continually. And though it is common for others to be delij 

with such romances as these, I abhorred him more than a vipei 

knew no reason for it^ but only a certain hidden instinct in natun 

Nor was this only temporary ; but to this very day I so nati 

hate those vain lying persons, that at the very sight of Uiem I pei 

^7 whole constitution to be shocked. Homer takes notice of some 
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of tlie like nature in Acliilles, when lie Bays lie hated lies as much as 
the gates of helL But though I was born with this natural disposition^ 
yet contraiy to it I seem to have been bom to have to do with liars 
and impostors through the whole course of mj life^ Jo, But I do not 
take in what this tends to. Ep, I will tell you in a few words : there 
are some that fetdi their felicity from magical arts, others from the stars. 
I Uiink there is no surer way of coming at it, than if every one would 
abstain from that sort of life that he has a natural aversion tO| and be- 
take liiw>«Alf to that he has a natural inclination to, always excluding 
those things that are dishonrat ; and that he would withdraw himself 
from the conversation of those whose disposition he perceives does not 
agree with his own, and join himself with such as he finds he has a 
natural propensity ta vo. If that were done there would be friend- 
ship between some few. Ep. Christian chsrity extends itself to all ; 
but fiuniliarity is to be contracted with but few : *and he that does no 
hurt to anybody, thouflh he be bad, and would reioiqe if he would grow 
better, in my opinion, loves all as becomes a Ofanstian to do. 



CONCERNING CERTAIN PROBLEMS. 

Xlurio and Alphiui. 

Cu. I should be glad to learn something *of you who are well 
skilled in many thines, if it would not be troublesome to you to inform 
me. AL Well, Cuno, go on then, propose what questions you have a 
mind to, and be in fact what you are in name. Cu, I shall not take 
it amiss to be called Curio, so you do not put that monosyllable 9u«J(a 
sow) to it, that is hateful both to Yenus and s Minerva, and makes it 
Curiosus. AL Speak out then. Cu, I have a mighty mind to know 
what we call heavy and light. AL 1 may as well ask you what Lot 
and cold is too : you should rather put that question to a porter than 
to me; or rather to an ass, wh6 Vill tell you When the burden is heavy 
by hanging his ears. Cu. I expect a solution, not such a one as an 
ass can give, but such as becomes a philosopher, an Alpheus himself. 
AL Heavy is that which naturally tends downwards, and light that 
which Inounts upwards. Cu. How comes it about then Uiat the 
antipodes, who are under us, do not fitJl into the sky that is under 
them I AL They may as well wonder why you do not fall into the 
heaven that is not under you but over you ; for the heaven is above 
all that are comprehended within it: nor are the antipodes under you 
any more than you above theuL Nay, you might rather wonder why 
the rocks that the earth of the antipodes sustains do not break and 

• fiJl into heaven. 

Cu, What then is the natural centre of heavy bodies 1 and, on th^ 
other hand, of light bodies I AL All heaVy things are by a natural 
^ motion carried towards the earth, and light things towards heaven : I 
do not speak of a violent or animal motion. Ou. Why, is there then 
a motion that is called an aniinal one t AL Yes, there is. Cu. What 
is it f J /L It is that which is carried lU^cording to the four situations 

/ of the body — forward, backward, to the right and left, and in a circle ; 
and in the bq^inning and end is swifter, and slowest in the middle; for 
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in tk« begmniog Tigonr tddm aimcritf, and near the end tlii ^ 

«vimipg to wh».t I^k Mwi'tnf ) Mm» at Cu. I GkUlOt tell bOT It il T 

oib«r aainulB ; bat I limTe got m tnM<l-«emuit who it ««7 h<'>' ■ 
bogins, «od tired before abe ends. Bat retam to vUt ;roo ^*^. 
J^ I ■•7,h«ftT7thiiinkreouTieddowDw&ttlbjkiutuilBn 
»nd hj how macli the he«Tter uijthiag ia, bj to mvd •>"( 
motioo it is curied towards tba earth, aad by hov maeh the lifUi 
it, bjT BO much the swifter niotion it is Carried towd bwiift 
is qaite otherwise in a violeot motioa, which, being ivift » ^ 
growi slower by degree*; and ooatntiy in a natural iDotuiii,Hii>^ 
shot into the ur, and a stoao iklling from on high. On- i** 
ibink that men ran sboat apon tho globe of tho earth like liUkM 
a great ball; they stick upon it oTeiywherv, aad none Ul A < 
That is to be attribated to the ruggedness of the globe, isd atat 
roaghneas in the feet of ths anta, which, indeed, it ceniM k 
insects in a manner ; and lasttj, to the lightnus of thev bo£K 
yoa do not believe me, make a glasa globe very amooth and iM; ! 
will see that only those ante do not fall that are at the oppe p" 
it. Cu. If any god ahonld bore through the centre of the miA,* 
down to the aatit>ode8, in a perpendicular line, and as cmbwc^ 
use to represent the eitaation of the globe of the earth, andasi 
were let fall into it, whither would it go I AL To the eaSnd' 
earth ; there all heavy bodies Vest On. What if the i»lq« 
should let fall a stone on their aide 1 AL Then one atone vtmU* 
the other about the centre, and stop thet^ 

Cu. But hark you, if what you said jost now be fnt, ^ 
natural motion by ita progrees grew more and more strong, if b^ 
hindered a stoae or lead cast into the hole, by tcasoa of the rehos 
of its motion it would pass beyond the centre, and having got b«na^' 
centre, the motion would grow more violent. AL L^d wonld n' 
come to the centre unless it were melted; but a stone, if it i^ p 
the centre with so violent a motion, would go at firat more beinlf ■ 
return to the centre again, just aa a atone thrown np into tk 
returns again to the earth. Cu. But tetuming back agsin if 
natural motion, and again recovering force, it would go b^ooi' 
centre, and ao the stone would never reat. Al. It would lu i^ 
last by running beyond, and then running back ^Lgnin till it camt I* 
equilibrium. Cu. But if there be no vacuum in nature, tiiaa > 
hole must be full of air. Al. Suppose it to be sol Cu. Then ■ h 
that is by nature heavy will hang in the air. AL Whynotlul 
does, bemg borne up by the loadstone. What wonder ii it thit 
atone hang in the very middle of the ur, when the whole Mith 1> 
with BO many rocks hangs after the same manner t 

C^ But where is the centre of the earth t AL Where u 
centre of a drole 1 Cu. That ia a point that is indivisible ; if 
centre of the earth be >o small, whosoever bores through thecd 
takes it away, and then heavy bodies have nowhere to tend ta 
Now you talk idly enough. Ctt. Pray, do not be angry ; what I 
is for the sake of inibrmatioa. If any one should bore through 

flobe of the ealrth, and not through the oeutre itself, as suppoM 
undred furlongs aside of it, where would a stone fall thenl i' 
trould not pasi itraight through the holei It would, indsad 
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stnight» bat to the oentre; «ad bo when it came to the middle it 
would rest in the earth on the left hand^ if the centre were at the 
left hand. 

Cm. Bat what is it that makee a body heavy or light % AL That 
is a qaestion fit for God to answer, why He made fire the lightest of 
.; all thingSy and air next to that ; the earth the heayiest, and water next 
to that. Cn. Why, then, do watery doads hang in a lofty air) AL 
- Becaose by the attraction of the sun they conceive a fiery natnre, as 
smoke being forced by a violent motion oat of green wood. Cu. Why, 
then, do they sometimes, fall with sach a weight that they level moun- 
tains into a plain f AL Concretion and density add a weight to 
them, and they may be imagined so to be borne up by the air under 
them, as a thin plate of iron is borne up upon the surface of the water. 
CfL Do yoa think, then, that whatsoever has most of a fiery quality in 
it is lightest^ and that which has most of an earthy quality heaviest 1 
AL Yoa are right Cu. But air is not all of a lightness, nor earth all 
of a heaviness, and it is the same as to water. AL Nor is that 
V strange, since those things you have mentioned are not pure elements, 
but tempered of various elements ; so that it is probable that earth is 
the lightest that has the most fire or air mixed with it^ and that 
water heaviest that has earth, which is heaviest, mixed with it, as, I 
think, sea-water is, and that whereof salt is made. And, in like manner, 
that air that is nearest to water or earth is the heaviest, or, at least, 
it is certainly not so light as that which is farther from the earth. 

Cu, Which has most of an earthy quality in it, a stone or lead 1 
. AL A stone. Cu, And yet lead is heavier than a stone in proportion. 
J AL (The density is the cause.) That proceeds from its solidity ; for a 
stone is more porous, and so contains more air in it than lead does. 
Hence it is that we see some sort of dry earth, which if you cast into 
water will swim and not sink; so we see whole fields floating, being 
borne up by hollow roots of reedirand other marshy herbs, interwoven 
one with another. Cu. Perhaps it is from this cause that a pumice^ 
stone is so light AL Because it is full of pores, and very much burnt 
in the fire ; they are thrown out of burning places. Cu. Whence is 
it that cork is so light AL That has been answered already ; the 
spongy hoUowness of it is the cause. 

Cu, Which in heaviest, lead or gold t AL Gold, in my opinion. 
Cu^ But yet gold seems to have more of a fiery nature than lead. AL 
What^ because, as Pindar says, it shines by night like fire 1 Cu. Yes. 
AL But gold has the greater solidity. Cu. How is that found ? AL 
Goldsmiw will tell you that neither silver, lead, nor copper, nor any 
such kind of metal, can be hammered out so thin as gold can. And, 
for the same reason, philosophers gather that there is nothing more 
liquid than honey and oil ; that if any one spread this, or daub anything 
with it^ it will spread the widest- and be longest in drying of anything. 

Cu, But widoL is heaviest, oil or water 1 AL If you speiSc 
of linseed-oil, I take oil to be the heaviest Cu, Why, then, does 
oil swim upon water t AL The lightness is not the cause, but 
the fiery nature of oil, and a peculiar nature in all fat things that is 
oontrarr to water; as it is in the herb that is called "A 3airrpc* Cu. 
Why, then, does not iron swipi when it i| red hot t AL Because the 
^ beat is not a natural one, and theref9Te the sopner penetrates the 
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water, because the inteaeeneu of the heat dispell the resistiagnif 
BO an iron wedge ainks sooner to the bottom than a thin plftt& i^ 
Wbich is the most nnb<^arab]e, hot iron or cold I AL Hoi & 
Then it is heavier. AL It i% if it be better to canr boniifl^isr 
in Tour hand than a cold flint. Cu, What is the canse tbc oaeivi 
is heavier or lighter than another? Ai. The soIiJitjorlioiio'i* 
Cu. But I knew one of the King of Enslond's household vho^vka* 
were at table, shewed us some wood which, he said, was the ^^ 
aloes tree, so solid that it seemed to be a stone, and so light, if joap*^ 
it in your hand, that it seemed a reed ; being put into vine (^^^ 
of opinion that so it would expel poison), it presentlj losk to « 
bottom as swidly as lead would. 

AL Neither solidity nor hollowness is always the osu^^' 
peculiar occult agreement between things, which is the caniethisKB'' 
things embrace or shun other things or a cognate or different <p^7 
as a loadstone attracts steel, and a vine avoids a colevort; to^^ 
will reach toward naphtha set in a lower place, although it be il*^ 
distance, and yet naphtha is naturally hea\-y and flame light Ct^kr 
sorts of money swim in quicksilver, and gold only sinks and iiap>^ 
in it, yet quicksilver is very liquid. AL 1 can give no wko^^^ 
that, but a peculiar cognate quality ; and quicksilver wu nude {at '^ 
refinement of gold. Cu. Why d^es the River Arethusa nnnndtf^ 

Sicanian Sea, and not rather swim upon it, when you say t!htf ' 
water is heavier than river-water 1 ^ ^ A natural disagreemeass^ 
cause, but it is a secret ona Cu, Wliy do swans swim, vhc ? 
going into the same water sinki AL The cause is not odf 
liollowncRS and lightness of their feathers, but also a dryness tlul 
water shuna And hence it comes to ]iass that if you put water ot^ 
into a cloth or linen tliat is very dry, it contracts it5;clf into a g>'- 
form ; but put it into a wet one, it spreads itself presently. An 
like manner, if you pour any liquid thing into a dry cup, or ^ 
brims are greased with fat, and i)our a little more than the n\ 
hold, the liquor presently gathers itself into a round before it vil 
over the brim. 

Cu, Why cannot ships carry so much in rivers as in the 

A L Because river-water is of a thinner consistence ; and for the 

reason birds ]K>ise themselves with more e.i8c in a thick air thai 

thin one. Cu. Why does not the fish called flota sink ? M. Be 

its skin being dried in the sun is made lighter, and resists moii 

Cu. Why does iron drawn out into a large plate swim, but beinj 

tnicted in a narrow compass sink t AL It is dryness is the cat 

]>art, and partly because there gets in an air between the plate as 

water. Vu. Which is the heaviest, wine or water f AL l^ 

wine will not give place to water. Cu. How comes it about, then 

they that buy wine of the vintners sometimes £nd water in the b( 

of the cask f AL Because there is in wine a certain fat substanc 

oil that resists the water; ^he reason is plain, by how much riche 

wine is, so much the more difficultly does it mingle with water 

being set on fire, it bums the fiercer. Cti. What is the reason tl 

livinff creature will sink in the Lake Asphaltus 1 ^Z. I cannot ( 

solution to all the miracles in nature ; nature has some arcana thi 

will have us admire but not understand* 
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Cu, Why iiB a lean man heavier than a fat man, supposing them 
both of an equal sizef AL Because bones are more solid than flesh» 
and therefore the more weighty. Cu, Whj is the same man heavier when 
be is &sting than t£tet he has ate his dinner, and so added a weight to 
bis bodj. AL Because bj meat akvd drink the spirits are increased, 
I «nd they add a lightness to the body ; and hence it is that a merry 
man is heavier than a sorrowful ohe, and a dead man than a living one. 
Ok. But how is it that the same man can make himself heavier or 
lighter when he pleases f AL By holding in his breath he makes 
^bims^ lighter, and by breathing it out heavier; so a bladder when 
blown, and close tied, swims *, but when it is bursty sinks. But when 
will Curio have done asking questions f 

Ok, I will leave off if you will tell me but a few thinffs more t Is 
the heaven heavy or light f AL I cannot tell whether it be light or 
no^ but I am sure it cannot be heavy, it being of the nature of Are. 
Cu, Whal then does the old proverb mean, "^^at if the sky should 
fitlll AL Beicause the ignionint ancients, following Homer, believed 
' the heaven to be Inade of iron ; but Homer called it iron from the 
similitude of colour, not of weight, as we call that ashy that Ib of the 
colour of ashes. Cu, Is there any colour in the sky 1 AL There is 
not really any colour in it; but it appears so to us, because of the air 
And water that is betwixt us and it ; as the sun sometimes appears to 
vs to be red, sometimes yellow, sometimes white, when of itself it 
admits of no such mutations. In like manner the colours of the rain- 
bow are not in the sky but in the moist ain 

Ctf. But to make an end ; you confess there is nothing higher than 
the heaven, which way soever it covers the orb of the earth. ALldo 
confess sa Cu, And nothing deeper than the centre of the earth. A L 
No. Ctu Of all thinss in the world what is the heaviest t AL Gold, in 
my opinion. [Cu. I differ very much from you in this point. A L Why, 
do you know of anything that is heavier uian gold 1 Cu. Tes, I do, 
and by many degrees too. AL Then now do you take your turn and 
teadi me ; for I profess I do not know anything that is^ Cu, Must 
not that needs be the heaviest thing in the world that forced down 
the fiery spirits from the very vortex of heaveh to the bottom of hell ? 
and that (you know) is placed in the centre of the earth. AL 1 confess 
it; but what is that I Cu, Sin, which plunges the souls of men, that 
Viz)^ calls sparks of pure ether, to the same place. AL If you have 
a mind to pass to that sort of philosophy, I confess both gold and lead 
to be as light as feathers compared to it. Cu, How then can they 
that are laden with this sort of lusgage mount up to heaven f AL In 
tmtb I cannot teU. Cu, They wit prepare themselves for running 
€ir leaping do not only lay aside all heavy things, but make themselves 
li^t by holding in their breath; when as to the race and leap that we 
tmrnb to heaven we do not endeavour to throw aside that which is 
baavicr than stone or lead. AL Ay, but we should do it if we had 
b«t one gimin of sound judgment. 
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S*domm» amd Sp^tna. 

B». Wlutt U mjr Bpndamu hunting «fter, h« it m iateBt qa )■ 
.book, mattering I know not wfaiit to bimsolfl Sp. EcdtminilB 
indoed boating, but tfaat wns nil, for I «am enteb nothing. & Tl« 
book is thkt in jour boooin 1 ,5^ Tnlly** '* Pialc^a of ti* M' 
Qood Tbinga." B»- Bnt im it not better to inquire kfW tlw bqinic 
rf tb«m tbu the end 1 ^ Mnrk Tally onlla n perfect pnd ikd 
of good, luob u whosoerer obtnins can deaire nothing taon & ^ 
ii, ind«od, » wrj eloquent and learned pieoo ; bnt have joa iiat^ 
tiiingto the parpoMU to th« attainment of tIieknowledgeoftb«M|.' 
Sp. Indeed I Mem to hftve got this good hj it, th^t I un nM ■ 
uneertaintr u to the endi of good than I was before. It ii ooO^ 
tbe case of hnnen to be at anoertain^ am to the enda of ImmIk ^ 
I wonder very much that there ia bo great a dissgreemnd n ^ 

riiona of ki idkdlJ great men oonoemiDg ao great a mattCK ip 
wonder at all, for error ie very fertile, but truth aiicpJe; eai 4V 
being ignorant of the head and fountain of tbe whole afiur, Aff* 
make abmrd and doting gnenee. Bnt wbioh ojiinion do jw w 
oomea neareat to the tmthi 

Ut. When I moot with M, Tullj oppoaing them, I like W ■ 
tfiem ; agun, when I find him defending them, I hare not a ** 
to 9KJ againit it. But to me the Stoics aeem to be the leait eatrfib 
war, and next to tbem tbe Peripatetics. I like no eeot ao vdl m <b 
Epieareana, Sp. There is no eeot amongst tbem all that i« m ai^ 
condemned hj a nnireraal consent lie. Let ua set prejudice lah 
Hud let Epicums be what he will, let ue conaidur the thing in '^ 
He places the happineu of man in pleasure, and judges thatlibu^ 
most blessed that bai most pleasure and least pain. Sp. Ha <1<m» 
B». What can be more divine than this sentence! Sp. Encrbi^ 
cries oat, this is tbe sajing of a brute, rather than of a man. & ' 
know they do, bat they are mistaken in the numcs of thineik If" 
will speak the truth none are greater Epicureans than those Cbni>n'* 
that bve a pious life. Sp, They come nearer to it than the Cjaa; 
for they make their bodies lean with Iksting, bewail their on «w- 
neases, either are poor or else make themselves so by their libertliQti 
tie poor, are oppressed by the powerful, and derided by the pop*''* 
And if pleasure be that which niakea happy, I think this kind of I* 
is as distant from pleasore as can welt be. 

B». Will you admit of Plautus for an author I iS^. Y<B,if* 
says that whicdk is right B». Then I will pi-esent yon with ■> 
sentenoe of a nanghty serront, that has more wisdom in it than all At 
paradoxes of the Stoics. Sp. Let me hear it I/e. NihU ett anMrvi 
^uam animtu tOti matt amteiut, nothing can be more wretched tias» 
guilty consotesae. <S^ I approve the saying; but what do yoa iiM 
m>m itt B*. If nothing he more wretched than a gttilty coaiasnM 
it follows of oonseqaenoe that nothing is more happy than a dw 
oonsoienoei &>. A verr good inference; but in what {lart of thi 
world will yon find a oonsmence that ir »''— *■""" -" ♦'■-* '- -"■" 
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Ut, I call that evil that breaks the friendahip between God and man. 
Sp, Bat I believe there are very few that are clear of evil of this kind. 
Ut» And I take those that are cleansed to be pure; such as by the 
lather of tears, and soap of repentance, and fire of charity have washed 
away their pollutions. The sins of such persons are not only not 
hurtful to them, but oftentimes turn to a greater good. 8p, I know 
what soap and suds is; but I never heard that pollutions were purged 
away by fire. iTe. But if you go to the refiner^s shop you '^l see 
gold purged by fire ; and there is a certain sort of flax which, being 
put into the fire, is not burnt, but shines brighter, and is as clear as 
water, and therefore is called living flax. 

Sp. In truth, thou bringest us a paradox that is more paradoxical 
than all the paradoxes of the Stoics. Do not they live a pleasant life 
of whom Chnst has said, " Blessed are they that mourn t** i/e. They 
inijtQ men of the world, but in reality they live deliciously, 
as the old saying is, being anointed with honey, live sweetly ; so 
that^ compared to them, Sardanapalus^ Philoxenus, Apicius, or the 
most noted voluptuary lived but a miserable life. Sp, What you say 
is new, but it is scarce credible. Ht, Do but once make a trial, and 
you will say over and over that what I say is true. I do not question 
but I can make you sensible that it is not incredible. Sp, Oo about 
it then. Ht. 1 will, if you will grant me something by way of pre- 
liminaiy. Sp, I will, if what you require be just. Ht, If you 
grant tnem me I will return them with interest. I suppose you will 
allow that there is a difference between the soul and the body ? Sp. 
There is so, and as much as between heaven and earth, immortal and 
mortaL Ht. And again, that false goods are not to be taken for true 
goods I Sp. No more than the shadows are to be taken for the 
bodies themselves, or the delusions of magicians, or the fancies of 
dreams are to be accounted for truth. 

JJe. So far you have answered me well ; I suppose you will likewise 
grant me this, that there can be no real pleasure but in a sound mind. 
Sp. "Why not) A person cannot take pleasure in the sun if his eyes are 
sore, or relish wine in a fever. ZTe. Kor can I think Epicurus himself 
would embrace a pleasure that has more pain in it, and of longer con- 
tinuance than the pleasure itself Sp* In my opinion, neither he nor 
anybody else that has any sense would. Ut, I will prestune you will 
grant me this, that God himself is the chiefest good, than whidi nothing 
is more glorious, more lovely, and more pleasant Sp, Nobody would 
deny that but one that is more^futish than a Cyclops. But what 
then I Ht, Well, then, now you have granted me that nobody lives 
more pleasantly than they that live piously, and nobody more miser- 
ably and afflictedly than they that live wickedly. 8p. Then I granted \ 
you more than I was aware of. Ht, But, as Plato says, that whiqh V 
has been fiurly granted ought not to be denied. 8p, Well, go on. \ 
Ut. A little puppy that is kept for pleasure is fed daintily, lies softly, ' 
plays and wantons continually; does not she live pleasantly then? 
Sp. Yes. Ht. Would you wish for such a life then \ Sp, No, by no 
means, unless I should wish to be a dog. 

He, Then you confess that true pleasures proceed from the mind 
as firvm a fountain. Sp. It in plain they da Ht, So great is the 
IbfiM cf the mind that it often takes away the sense of outward p^in, 
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knd ■ometiraee malcM what of itaelf u bitter to be iveet fy 1 
Bee tbftidMiljinthoaeirltoftre in \vt^ vho t«k« a pleasure in ntdi 
and waiting &11 a oold winter's nigbt ftt their mistren'i doot. i 
Well, then, conrider with jonnelf, if huiuAn love Iiato tocii » pw 
which bulla and doea have u irell fts we, how mach more pnnli 
will that heavenly lore be that proceeda from the apirit of Cnriftl 
power of which is so gnat that it can render de«tb amiably thuaki 
there ia notbing in the world mora terrible I 

Sp. I c*nnot tell what others feel within themaelves, but I iti 
that ther want a grcftt muij pleaaurea that «dbero to true pietf. J 
What pleasures do the^ (to without 1 Sp, They do not set rid 
attain honours, junket, dance, aing, perfume themselTei, buigk i 
pt&y. Hi. Yon shoold not have mentioned riches and honoon 
this cose, for they do not make a life pleasant, but rather full of (B 
and anxiety. Let as consider the other things, which are whit U 
bunt after that have a deaire to live a pleasant life. Do 70s ast 1 
every day drunkards, fools, and madmen laughing and daocii^l I 
I do BO. lit. Do you think that they live pleosantlyl Sp, Im 
wish that pleasure to those I hate. a*. Why so t Sp. Beouui tti 
mind ia out of order. H^ Then had you rather fast and study tk 
lire after that mannerl Sp, Nay, I had rather dig. B*. Ikot 
no difference between a rich man and a drunken man, saving thitili 
will cure a drunken man, but doctora cannot cure a oavetoo* mil- < 
nntural fool difiera from a brute only in the form of his body; botiki 
are less miserable whom nature has made brutes, than they that is< 
made themselves ao by their beastly lusts. Sp, I confess that 

Ht. Do you think that they are sober or in their right mindvfc 
for the sako of delusions and shadows of pleasure, neglect tltt tn 
pleasures of the mind, and bring upon tbemselvea nal tonoetli 
Sp. They do not seem to be so He. Such pemoits are not dru 
with wino, but with love, with anger, with avarice, with anibitioD in 
other filthy lusts, which is a drunkenness more dangerous than to \ 
drunk with wine. Cyrus, in the comedy, adnr h<) had slept svijlii 
debauch sjioko sober things, but a mind drunk with vicious lu*t,bo' 
hardly does that come to itself? How many years does love, tags 
liatrcd, lust, luxury, and ambition torment the mindl Kow msiif^ 
we see tlint never wake out of the sleep of drunkenness, amtntis 
avarice, lust, and luxury, and repent of them even from their yoatbi 
doci-epit old age) Sp. I know a great many such as thow. £ 
You have granted likewise that persons should not take false pleanr 
for tnie ones. Sp. I have so, and I shall not eat my words, h 
That is no true pleasure that does not spring from true causea i 
I own that. 

Ht, Then they are no trae pleasures that mankind genenl 
pursue, right or wrong. Sp. I do not think they are. n«. If tb 
were true pleasures they would only bajipen to good men, and roui 
them happy whose share they fall to. But as to pleasure, can that 
thoQght to be true that proceeds not from true good, but from t 
ialse aliadows of good % Sp, By no means. 11%. But pleasure ii ti 
which makes us live sweetly. Sp. It does so. Ut, Well, then, bo 
lives truly pleasantly but he that lives piously— i. «., that eiyoyi tr 
good. It is onjy piety that gains the uvour of Ood, the fboataio 
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the chiefert good, that makes a man happj. Sp. I am almost coiw 
Tinoed. He. Now do but mind bow yastly wide thej are from 
pleasare wbo, as is commonly accounted* follow notbincr but pleasures. 
^Irst of ally tbeir minds are polluted and vitiated with tbe leaven of 
lustSy tbat if anything that is pleasant happens, it presently grows 
bitter; for when a fountain is muddy the stream will nc' run clear. 
Again, that pleasure is no true pleasure that is received with a dis- 
ofdered mind, for there is nothing more pleasant to an angry man 
than revenge; but that pleasure is turned into pain as soon as 'the 
disease has forsaken the mind. Sp. I do not deny that. 

JJe. But lastly, these pleasures proceed from false goods, whence 
it follows that they are but cheats; ror what would you say if you saw 
a man under a delusion by magical arts, to drink, dance, clap his 
bands, when there was nothing really there that he thought he saw ? 
Sp. I should say he was both mad and miserable. He. I was once 
present at such a spectacle; there was a certain priest skilled in magia 
Sp. He did not leam that from the Holy Scriptures. He, From the 
most unholy ones. Some ladies of the court paid a visit ta this priest, 
inviting themselves to dine with him, and upbraiding him with covet- 
oosness and niggardliness; at last he consented and gave them an 
invitation. They came without a breakfast, that they might eat the 
heartier dinner. The table seemed to be plentifully furuiB^ed, and no 
dainties wanting; and they fed heartily, and returning their host 
thanks for his entertainment, went homa But immediately they 
perceived themselves very hungry, and wondered that they should be 
so when they had just come from eating so plentifully. At length the 
matter came out, and they were soundly laughed at. Sp. And they 
deserved it too; they had better have staid at home and fed upon 
ordinary £u:e, than have gone abroad to be feasted with imaginary 
dainties. He. But, in my opinion, it is far more ridiculous for men 
in common to grasp at the mere epipty shadows of good, instead of the 
true and substantial goods, and to take a pleasure in those deceits that 
do not only end in a jest, but in everlasting sonx>ws. Sp. The 
more I consider it, the more I am convinced I have spoken to the 
purpose. 

He. Well, let it be allowed for the present that things are called 
pleasures that really are not so. But would you call that metheglin 
sweet that has more aloes than honey in it? Sp^ No, I should not if 
there were a third part as much. He, Or would you wish to have 
the itch, that you might have the pleasure of iscratchingf Sp. No, if 
I w^ in my senses. He. Well, then, do but reckon with yourself 
how mq^ bitterness is m ixed with those pleasures falsely so called, ^ 
which a dishonest love,1Ui unlawful lust, gluttony, and drunkenness 
produce. At the same time I take yio notice of the torment of 
oonscience, enmity with God himself and the expectation of eternal 
torment, which are the ohiefest things of alL For, pray, do but con- 
sider what is in these pleasures that does not bring with it a whole 
troopof eternal evils f Sp. What are theyt He, Not to mention 
oovetousnesa, ambition, wrath, pride, envy, which of themselves are 
troablesome enough, let us only compare tiiose things that are in a 
apeeial manner aooounted pleasures. 

Wben hard drinking throws a man into a fever, the headache. 
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tLe grip«a, dizdaen, % InuI natne, (Tcckt of tnomorj, Tmnitn^lM 
or Kppetito, Mid the TNtlafi would E|>ici)mB hiiwMlf tjiinV tliii *■■ 
jileunn worth Mcking After 1 Sp. He would aa^ it «m ti ti 
shunned r&their. Ba. When youDg •a^tfo. b/ whoring, u il «cmb^ 
lallB out, get the pox, which, bjr -rnvf of exteoaatum, tbtroSlk 
oommoB ^rden gout, bj which thej- nre so often bronglit to 4tA 
door in their life-titue, snd ot.rrj «boat a dead canaue, do tkifH 
«liicnrisegloriousljt Sp. Yee, if ooming often to tbe powdttiiKtA 
be doing so. H». But now, suppose t£e iMun snd plesnn (t b 
rqusl, would fon be willing to bear the p&ia of the tootluebe « In|> 
tlie pleuure of whoring or s drunken bout lasted? Sf. In Mil 
had rather go without both, for to bay pleasure with pain ii ]SM* 
without gain. In tliis case, in mj opinion, an atter a»X>H/«,«U 
Cioero calls an indolenoj, ia much b^ter. B^. Bat besiaei tk4 1^ 
titillation of unlawful pleuure, as it ia much less than tbei«initl>a|l 
so it is nf shorter ooutinnance. Biit when a man has onos got tk [■■ 
he is plagued with it all his life-time, and forced to loffer a wt tf 
dnath a great many times over before his time comes to dia V 
EpionruB himself would not own sach persons for his diadplea 

E^ Poverty is mmmonly the attendant of Ittxary, and thit Ii * 
miserable and heavy burden to bear ; and a palsjr, irriVnfsi (rf^ 
nerves, sore eyes, and the pox, tlie oonaequcnts ot immoderate w«Ti 
and this is not all neither. Is it not a notable w^y of mtrrrhiiiiH^i 
to purchase a pleAinre, neither real, solid, nor of long oontinnMMi ■■'^ 
so many evils, greater and longer-lasting t Sp. If there wan satUii 
of p«un in the matter, I should tliink him a foolish trader who Am . 
barter jewels for bits of glftss. //«. And will joii not say tlw ■» ' 
of them that lose the real ci^joymcnts of the mind for the coboMU ' 
pleasures of the body t Sp. Indeed, I tliink so. ' 

H«. But !et us come closer to the matter. Suppose that sdlkR 
A fever nor {u^erty bIiouM always accnmpnny luxury ; nor s pox, ■* 
jialsy, wlioring ; yet a guilty conscience, that yon allow to Iw 1^ ^ 
more wretclietl, is tliu inseparable companion of luJawful plesmi* 
^';i. Nay, sonietiinps it goes befgro it', and galls the mind in the WT 
fi'uition of it But there are some, perhnin, you will say, that ban M 
feeling in their conscience. //«. iiuch are tlio more miserable; fa 
' , who WDulil not rather foci his pain, than have his body so stupefied M 
to have no senae of feeling 1 But as some persons in their rosth,!? 
tlie exorbitancy of their lusts, are as it were drunk, and hahitnatsd (■ 
tliem, and like a callous grown insensible of their calamity; yet whn 
they come to old sgc, besides the innumerable evils they have treaiaiid 
up in the time of tJbeir past life, death, the inovitabld fiite of msnkiod, 
stares them in the face with a terrible as[>ect ; and then the oonsdeDOi il 
so much the more tormenting, by how much the more stupefied it ku 
been all their life before. Then the soul is awskened, whether i( «iU 
or no; old age, which of itself is a melanoholy thing, as being obnoxioai 
to many incommodities of nature ; how much more misoraUe soi 
wretched is it, if a guilty conscience adds to its infelicity t Entertaia- 
menta, club fpavta, balls, amours, eencerts of music, and those thingi 
that are delightful to titem when yoon^ will be burdensome to thra 
when old. 

Old age has nothing to snf^Knt itself with, bst the rvmsmlriMi 
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a lifo innooently passed, and tba hope of a better to come. These 
''>o Uie two erntches upon which old age is borne up ; therefore if you 
|".ke these away, and in the stead of t£em put a double burden upon 
*\eir shoulders» the remembrance of a life ill spent and despair of 
/kpinness to come, pray what living creature can be imagined more 
' nicted and more miserable 1 Sp. Indeed, I cannot see what, unless 
% be the old ase of a horse. Be, Then, indeed, is the stable-door shut 
¥liei& the steed is stolen ; and the old saying is i true one, '' The end 
tf mirth is heaviness," and " there is no delight equal to a glad heart.'* 
%jid again* ** A merry heart doth good like a medicine, but a broken 
Iptfit drieth the bones." And again, " All the days of the afflicted are 
^▼il,'' tic, afflicted and wretched. " A contented mind is a continual 
foask* S]^ Then they act wisely that get wealth betimes, and provide 
a Tiatioum for old age against it comes. 

He. The holy scripture has not so low a sense as to measure man's 
happiness by outward enjovments. He is poor, indeed, that is divested 
of idl virtue, and owes both soul and body to the devil. Sp, And he, 
indeed, is a very severe creditor. He, He is truly rich who has God 
tot his friend ; for what should he fear that has such a protector 1 
Should he be afraid of men f The united power of all the men in the # 
worid is less to God than that of a gnat against an Indian elephant. "^ 
Should he fear death 1 To godly men that is the way to eternal hap- 
piness. Should he fear hell f A godly man says with confidence to 
God, ««Thouffh I walk in the i*ogiMi of the shadow of death, I will fear 
no evil, for toon art with me." Why should he be afraid of devils that 
oarriea Him in his breast at whom the devils tremble t The scripture, 
which cannot be contradicted, in many places says, that the breast of 
a godly man is the temple wherein God dwells. Sp, Indeed, I do not 
see how these things can be refuted, though they seem contrary to 
common sense. He. How so t ^S^. For, according to your way of 
reasoning, any Franciscan lives a life more pleasant than he that 
abounds with honours and, in a word, all kinds of delight. 

He. Kay, you may add the sceptre of a king, and the pope's triple 
crown too, and of a threefold crown make a hundredfold one, and 
Azcept only a good conscience, and I will be bold to say that this bare- 
footed Franciscan, girt about with a rope full of knots, in a mean and 
ngged ooat, worn to a skeleton with fasting, watching, and labours, 
And thai is not worth a penny in the world, if he has but a good con- 
science^ lives more deliciously a thousand times than Sardanapalus him- 
self I 8p, What is the reason, then, that we commonly see poor men 
look more melancholv than rich men) He, Because a great manv 
Are doubly poor. Inaeed, diseases, want, watching, labour, and nakea- 
ness do weaken the habit of the body. But the alacrity of the mind 
does not exert itself in these cases alone, but also in death itsel£ For - 
iho mind, although it is tied to a mortal body, yet it being of a more 
powerful nature, does after a sort transform the body into itself, espe* 
cially if the efficacy of the Spirit be added to the power of its nature. 
Heneo it eomea to pass that we freqaently see men that are truly pious 
die with greater cheerfulness thsA others liva Sp, I have often 
wondered at that nysel£ 

He, It is not at all to be wondered at that there should be an 
imaoibb Joy where God the fimntain of all joy is. What new thing 
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ia it that th« mind of a pious mui alioald alwsji b« dMcfclhii 
tal body, whoa the lamo luan, if be should be plunged don ti 
lowest p&rt of hell, wonld aafTer nothing sa to hia felicitft WhoNH 
is s good oonacience, then» is Qod ; wfaeresoeTcr God ii, tlieniip 
due ; where hesTea is, thera is bsppineas ; when lisp[HSMi i^ tkfl 
true joj and «i&oere alscrity. Sp. But for »11 tlist, they «ooUi 
more plesaant life if ther were freed &om some inGOtnnwditii^ i 
o&joywl Home pteararea which they oither set light by or caiuatiH 
to. //e. What inoommoditiea are those you «jMsk oft Do7«b 
thoae things that are ooacomitants of humanity, aa haager, tUn^i 
tempera, weurineas, old age, death, thunder, earthquake^ ininiii'" 
and ware I 5/). These among the reat. He. BntnowwemtJi 
of immortal onea. And yet aiso in these calamities the oonditiarfi 
godly ia much more tolerable than that of those who hunt lAff U 
pleaaurea right or wrong. Sp. JSow so t 

J/«. Becauae their minda are inured to temperance and bcBH 
and therefore andergo those things which are inevitahle man wi 
ately than other peraona. And lastly, in that they nndentud M 
those thinga are aent by God, either for the pnr([ation of thtir i) 
or the exercise of their virtue ; and tfaeretoro they take tkv: 
only patiently, but nK'. willingly, aa obedient children fron tbi b 
of a kind father, nixi '■' thankful either for His fiiTouiahleMnMl 
or for the greftt (ult'i. .;:<' got by them. Sp~ But tliere an a p 
many persons who bring liodily affliction! upon thenuelvea Ek. 1 
more make uae of phyaioal medicines, either to preserve tba bcaU 
the body or to recoTer it ; hut to bring troubles upon themtelnii ' 
want, sickness, persecution, or reproach, unless Christian cbantf A 
to it, is not piety, but folly. But aa often aa they are infliotediir 
aake of Christ or righteousness, who is he that darot to osll ll 
miserable, when the Lord himself calls them blessed, and bids ll 
rojoice on account of them I Sp. But for all that, they cany M 
thing of torment in them. 

^ He. They do so, but it is such a one that the fear of hdlta 
one side and the hopo of heaven on the other easily overmme*. ' 
prithee, tell me if you did iirmly believe that yon aboiild nervfcd 
sickness or bodily i>ain all your life long, if you wotild but onees 
your skin to be pricked with a pin, would you not willingly and gl 
Buffer that little pain t Sp. \IX were but suro I should never M 
toothache all my life, I would sutTer my shin to bo pricked daqxr, 
both my ears to be bored through with an awl. U^ But whatM 
affliction happens in this life is luore light and abort, in compaa* 
eternal tormenta, than the momentary prick of a needle to thsli 
man, the longest that ever any man lived ; for there is no comoa 
between that which is finite and that which is infinite. Sp. 1« 
very well. Bt. Now, suppose if you could be persuaded that 
should live without trouble all your life long, if you did but d 
the flame with your hand (which Pythagoras forbade to be done), i 
It not readily do iti Sp. Yea, I would do it an hundrsd tin 
thai promised me would be aa good aa his word. 
Hu God cannot be worse than His word ; but that aonss a 
flame is of longer oontinnanoe, if oompared to the lifa of man, 
all his life is oompared to the happiness of hearen, though ths 1 
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thmt man should be three timea as long as that of Nestor. For tliat 
patting the hand into the flame is some part of the life of man, let it 
be nerer so small a one ; but the whole life of a man is no part of 
etemitf. /S^. I have nothing to say against it. Hb. Besides» they 
that hasten forwards with all their heart and a certain hope, when the 
way is so short, do yon believe they are tormented with the troubles 
. of this life I Sp. I do not think they are, if they have a certain belief 
«ad firm hope of attaining to it. 

S$. I come now to those delights you took notice of: they 

abstain from balls, banquets, and plays; they so despise them that 

I they enjoy those that are much pleasanter. They do uot take less 

I pleasure, but they take it after another manner. " The eye has not 

I seen, nor the ear heard, nor has it entered into the heart of man to 

conodve what comforts God has prepared for those that love Him." 

Blessed Paul was acquainted with the songs, dances, exultations, and 

banquets of pious minds in this life. Sp. But there are some lawful 

pleasures which they abridge themselves of. 

H$. The immoderate use of such pleasures as are in themselves 
lawful is unlawful, if you except that they who seem to live this 
austere life exceed others in enjoyment What can be a more noble 
I spectacle than the contemplation of this world t Men that are in God's 
fitvour take hx more pleasure in that contemplation than other men ; 
for while they, out of curiosity, contemplate this wonderful fabric, 
they are perplexed in their minds because they cannot attain to the 
knowledge of the causes of many things. And in some cases, like 
Momus'si some murmur against the workman, often calling nature, 
which is indeed a mother, a stepmother, which reflection, though in 
word it be levelled against nature, yet rebounds on Him that is the 
author of nature, if indeed there is any such thing as nature. But a 
godly man, with religious and pure eyes, beholds the works of God his 
Either with great pleasure of mind, admiring everything, finding fault 
' with notiiing, but giving thanks for all things, when he considers that 
all these things were made for man, and so in everything adores tl^ 
omnipotence, wisdom, and ffoodness of the Creator, the footsteps of 
which he perceives in the thmgs created. Imagine for once that there 
were really fuch a palace as Apuleius feigned for Psyche, or something 
more ma^^iificent and fine, if it can be ; and suppose two spectators, 
one a stranger, who only came to see it, the other a servant, or a son 
of him thatbuilt it^ which of them will take the greatest 'pleasure in 
the sight I the stranger who has nothing to do with the house, or the 
son who beholds the genius, wealth, and magnificence of a dear father 
in that building with great pleasure, especially when he reflects that 
aU this fiibric was made for ms own sake 1 

8p, Tour question needs no answer ; but the greatest part that 
are not religions know not that heaven, and what is contained therein, 
was made 2or the sake oi man. J7«. They all know it, but they do 
not all consider it ; and if it does come into their mind, yet he takes 
tlio most pleasure that loves the workman best, as he looks most 
tibooi full/ upon heaven that breathes after eternal life. Sp. There 

IS to be a great deal of truth in what you say. 

Al Kow, as to banquets, the sweetness of them does not consist 
ia the having a dainty palate, or in the seasonings of the cook. 
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u the good Btate of the health of the body uid the ^gxAsmii 
ftnpetite. Therefore, do not think thftt nay Laeallu (^ ■ 

CteMUitlj upon his p»rtridgee, pheasanta, tnrtle-doTti, "hua,^ 
eads, Bturgeona, or lunpraTe, than a godi; niui doe* npoa M 
bread, a lalad, or pulM and water, or amall-beer, or & little vmm 
with a gnat deal of wat^r, because he receivea them u Mutfca 
kind Father. Fraprer «SlspaJi them all, and the preceding tLul#>i 
■anotilies, and being eccompauied with the reading of the Wdlj 
God, refreshes the mind more than meat docs the boJf. A>11m 
returned tbanka, at last he rises from the table, net itafe^k 
reorettod ; not loaded, bat refreshed in mind as well u bo^ 1 
yon think the oontiiTer of any of those vulgar deiicaeia can fan* 
deticioualj t 

Sp. Bat the highest pleasnre is in venery, if we gire tnA 
Aristotle. Ht. Well, in this partieular too, the sdvaiitsgik«t 
pions man's aide, BS well aa in feasting ; oonaideritthas : bjbov* 
the more ardent his lore ia toward his wife, bj so mndi tk ■ 
pleasurable are his conjugal embraces. And none lore tbariii 
better than those that love them as Ohriet lored His cfanreh; fvd 
that lore thorn for the sake of concupiscence do not love them istMi 
But, besides, the seldomer is the enjoymeDt the pleaaanter it ia 1 
pro&ne poet was not ignorant of this who said, VoluptaUm tmm» 
rarior utv*. Although, indeed, that is the least part of (he ^M 
that consists in coitiou ; the far greater part of the pleasare ii it fl 
cohabiting and dieting together, which cannot be more jpl<aart 
tween any persons ttuui twtween those who sineerely love one iMl 
with a Cbrutian love. In other persons commonly pleasBiap" 
old, BO does love too ; but Christian love grows the more fleuM 
by how much carnal love decreases. 

Well, have I not convinced you yet, that nobody Utm ■ 
pleasantly than those that live pioaaty 1 Sp. I wish yon had HB 
convinced all penons as you have me. 1/«. Well, tUeii,iftkl!r 
Epicureans that live pleasantly, none are ntore truly Epteoresu 1 
those that live bolily and religiously. And if we are tskea i 
names, nobody more deserves the name of an Epicurean this < 
adorable Prince of Christian philosopheni, for iwliMupot in Qi 
'eignifiea as mnch ss an helper. Therefore, when the law of nstsn 
almost erased by vice, and the taw of Uoses rather incited thsn e 
lusts, when the tyrant Satan ruled without control in the world, H«i 
afforded present help to perishing mankind. So that they are sii^ 
vuiataken that foolishly represent Christ, as by nature, to be a i 
melancholic person, and that Ue invited us to an unpleasant lifs^^ 
He alone shewed the way to the most comfortable life in the * 
and fullest of plessure, and so vastly distant from that Tsnti 
pleasure. 

Sp. What is the meaning of that riddle I JIa. Ton will laa 
the romance ; but this jest will lead us on to something seriona. 
Well, then, I expect to hear a serious jest Bt. Those who fiwi 
made it their business to wrap np precepts of philosophy in the iij 
fables tell us that one Tantalus was onos admitted to the taUe 
deities, which, they tell yon, is wonderfully stored with dslie 
When Jupiter was about to dismiss hii guests, he thought it agn 
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to Ilia gonerotitj to let none of them go away without aome boon ;. 
therefore he bid Tantalna aak what he pleaaed, and it ahould be 
grmnted. And Tantalna being ao fooliah aa to meaaure man'a happinesa 
bj the pleaaiirea of gluttony, wiahed that he might all hia lifetime ait 
at a table ao plentifullj fumiahed. Jupiter conaented, and granted 
him what he deaired. Tantalua aita at a table fiimiahed with all aorta 
of daintiea : nectar ia aet before him ; neither roaea nor odoura are 
wanting^ aoch aa maj delight the noaea of the goda themaelvea ; Qany- 
mede atanda by him to be hia cup-bearer, or aomebody like him ; the 
Mnaea atand about him ainsing aweetly; SOenua dancea before him 
with ridiculoua geaturea, and l&ewiae there are good atore of jeatera ; 
and, in abort, there ia whataoever may delight the aenaea of a man. 
But in the midat of all theae he aita melancholy, aighing and anxious, 
neither being moved by their merriment nor toudiing the provision 
before him. 8p. What ia the reaaon of that f 

He. Becauae a great atone hanga over hia head aa he aita at supper, 
ready to faXL upon him every moment. Sp. I would get away from 
such a table* He, But what he wiahed for ia made neceaaary to him. 
Nor ia Jujnter so placable as our God is, who rescinds the hurtful 
wiahea of mortala ir they repent of them. But the aame atone that 
hinders Tantalua from feeding, frightens him from going away ; for he 
is afraid if he offer to stir leat the atone ahould &11 upon him and crush 
him to pieces* Sp, A ridiculous story I 

. He. But now hear what you will not laugh at : the common people 
seek for a pleasant life from external things, when nothing will produce 
that but a good conscience ; for a heavier stone hanga over the heads of 
those that have a guilty conscience than hangs over the head of Tan- 
talus himself ; nay, it does not only hang over their heads, but vexes 
and preaaea their minda ; nor ia their mind tormented with a vain fear, 
but ezpecta every hour when they ahall be cast into helL Pray, what 
can there be so pleaaant in earthly things that can possibly cheer a 
injnd that is pressed down with such a stone t Sp. Nay, nothing in 
^""»0 world but madness or incredulity. He. If youth did but consider 
this^ who» being bewitched with pleasures like the cup of Circe, embrace 
sweetened poiaona inatead of things truly pleasant, how carefiilly would 
they beware lest by inoogitancy they should do that which would 
peiplex their mind all their lifetime f What would they not do that 
they might provide this viaUeu^m against old age which is drawing on, 
a good conscience and an untainted reputation f What oan be more 
miserable than that old age which^ when it looks back, sees with great 
honor what beautifril things it has neglected, and what foul things it 
has embraced I And again, when it looks forward, sees the last day 
hanging over its head, and immediately upon this the torments of hell. 
Sp, I think they are the happiest men who have preserved the 
first part of their age undefiled, and improving in the study of piety 
have arrived to the goal of old ase. He, And the next place is due to 
those who have early repented of their juvenile follies. Sp, But what 
advice will you give to that wretched old man 9 He. While there 'is 
life there is hope ; I would bid him fly to the arms of mercy. Sp. But 
by how much the longer a man has continued in an evil course of life, 
by so mueh a greater mass of iniquities is heaped up, that exceeds even 
the sands on the se ashoreu He. But then the mercies of Qod exceed 
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\ tliQm ; tbougb nwn cannot namber th« Sftnd, jet tlie uaaW H 
ia finitv, but tb« meroj of Ood knows neitliar bound nor nL 
But then u bat little time to ona that is ftt tli« ptunt of dttO. 
Tha leM tima h« hu the more srdentljr he onght to all ^mi« 
Th»t time is long «umgh with God th*t can re«cl) from earth to bn 
ukd ftiliort pnjercaapenatnfttfl heaven if it be bot itfttTitKi* 
Ibrae of «pint, l&trj MayUlene i» recorded to hftvo q»ntb«H 
life in repeDtance ; but the thief got a grant of par a Hiwi fna ' 
Saviour eren at tbe point of death. If be aball bnt erj «ith Ui^ 
heart, "VLj Ood, have mercj on me. aooording to tbe mnltilada 4'> 
inennee, the Lord will remove that Tantalean aton^ and maka im.\ 
that aoand of joy and gladnen; the bon«s biok«n bjouutailial 
r^joioe for tha pardon of iinii 



THE CONFLICT BETWEEN THALIA AH 
BARBARISM. 
( Written during Bt^Jkffod.) 

Tkaiia and her Compamoiu, CalHopm and Mdp om mm; 
Batiarint and ker ComyamoHM. 

Th. good God ! what aort of monster ia that wbidi I nt rii 

ont of the ground yonder t I beaeecb 70a, look upon it. &< 

admirable I what a vut body it baa, the top of its bead raadtMab 

up to iba atan. Tk. In truth, I oannot tell what it is; bat il 

ooming nearar to ma. A new aort of a comiraeition, do yon see ^1 

has a face like a virgin ; from the breast downwards it ia like aa 1 

Co. It is BO, as I hoi>e to be saved. But, madam, do yon obaem v 

monatrouahomB grow out of the forehead of iti TA. Theysnk 

ones indeed. But do jou take notice what ears there arebytbab» 

Co. I domiudtbem, they are like asses' «srs, and they are whitiik,! 

; ' full of motion ; and I percuive it approaches nearer and nearer, bi 

L v^ cannot tell what is in the mind of it to do. Alna 1 I am in pain, 

4 ' it has some mischief in its head. Th. May God our father pnTSSl 

y Afe. If my memory do not foil ro«^ I have some knowledge oft 

I ', f. monster. 2'h. Prithee, tell us what it ia Aft. There ia no dai 

1 ; / in it Th. But I am cnielly afraid it is an enemy to us ; is it a i 

!: I Jie. It is; tliia is our only and most cruel adversary. 7A. Oodi 

fonnd it, M». It never ceases envying and assaulting us. Thtj 

it has its residence ia the western climates : there it brings all tU 

under its yoke, is worshipped, loved, and honoured. '\^iat dmc 

there of a great many wordal In abort, it expects to be appeased 1 

suppliant present!, like a goddess. Th. If I mistake not, 1 faavsht 

so. But what is tlie name of tbe city where she reigns I JU». V 

it is ZwoU, I think. Th. Very right, that is it. Jfs. Her nan 

Barbarism. TA. It is she, in truth, I know her very well ; bnt 

she is ooming bitber at a great pace ; let us halt till she oomee up^ 

if». Companions, is this Thalia herself that I see bard by I ^ 

I thought she bad been dead long enough ago. It is oertainlysb 

Mpy ber laurel; she is oome to life «gain, and has the impoda 
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liresomptaoiuilj to ooma into my presence, without anj fear of me ; I 
^rill advance up to her and malce her know who I am. A mischief 
tmke 70U, 70a impudent jade. Th, You salute me veiy roughly ; 
pray, forsooth, take that to yourself that you wish to me. Bcl Why» 
Thalia, are not you, that have been routed so long ago, ashamed to 
eome into my presence f TK Do you ask me such a question) you 
are not wortiiy to lay your eyes upon me ; and it is beneath me to cast 
iny eyes upon such a nasty beast as you are. Ba. Heyday 1 What, 
» poor beggarly wretch to dare to affront me ! What, do not you 
know me better than tliat comes to t Take care you do not provoke 
me: Th, A £urt for your menaces, I do not mind them, nor nobody 
else ; should I be afraid of you, you nasty wretch 1 Bik, Take care 
whom you throw your reflections upon. 

Th, You may thank your companions there for your grandeur. 
Ba. What, these! Tk. Yes, them, and none but them. 5a, What 
am I indebted to them forf pray tell me. Th, It is their opinion of 
you, or rather their error, that has raised you to the' pitch of a goddess, 
and not your noble birth. Ba. But ^if time would permit) I couhl 
authentioally derive my pedigree from the divinity itself. Tk. A rare 
pedigree, I will warrant you ! Pray let us have it, there is time 
enough ; and no doubt but the sun will stand still while you are telling 
such stiange stories. Ba. You make a mighty bragging of your being 
Jupiter's daughter, and triumph in Apollo's being your conductor. 
My father was one who would not knock under to him, either for 
▼aJour, archery, or musia When at any time he had a mind to divert 
himself with singing like Orpheus, he made the very woods dance after 
his music ; and as for racing, he would outstrip even the east wind 
itself Th. I have heard these stories a thousand times over. Ba. 
What have you to say to that Y Do you take me in f Th. When you 
first started up in the world you pretended Chiron was half man. Ba. 
It is like your manners to break in upon me before I have said what I 
iras about ; have you not patience to hold your tongue till I have said 
what I had to say 1 Th. I have, if you will keep to the truth. But 
if I do hold my tongue I shall not mind you much. Ba. What, do 
joa make a liar of me toot Th. No ; but if you take it u|K)n your- 
self it really belongs to you. 

Ba. Do you speak the truth when you say I was Chiron's 
daughter Y Th. Why, here are witnesses of it Ba. Where are 
they, prayf Th. Why, this great tail that hangs down to your heels 
is ome^ and these bristles on your back, and these whitish ears on your 
head, all these plainly shew you are one of Chiron's offspring; he 
Vgat yon upon an ass; a very fine pedigree to brag of 1 Bcl I see 
70a set yourself to be as abusive as you can. You make a mighty to 
do about ibi^; hut let ns come to virtue, argue about that, about 
ISun% and oImt, and adorers: what signifies the body t Th. No ^eat 
-"ter» TBflSSit aaviag that a deformed mind usually accompanies a 
* bodj. Bol flomo on, we will come to those things. Ba. 

1; there an but few that adore you, the whole 
bg haidly known by anybody lie incognito ; 
X kvi ^ an ofor the world, I am well known and 

^ 7 «vn thai Ba. Yoa would not own it 
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CONFLICT BETWEEN THdUA AND BARBARISM. 4» 

Th, Yes, I hare Bomething to say against it: you knew Gboa! 
Ba. Who does not know Cacusf Th. That Cacus whom TihQ 
«peaks o£ Ba. 1 knew him. TA. I believe you did, for he vu t 
fiunous fellow; and as he was fiunona, just so are you. AndtheB, 
again, whereas you take it to your praise that the world foUovi job, 
I interi>ret it rather to your dishonour; for everything that is icaite 
is valuable. There is nothing valuable that is common to the rnkir. 
Although my admirers are but few, yet they are persons of fiffoi» tad 

admii 

quite ^ ^i~.— «,^ •««, * juM 

so; but I rather improve them and instruct them, and nuke tbea 
persons of learning and gravity. Tk. Ha» ha» ha» loaded with boob, 
but not with science. Ba. You are a poor scrub, and I am ss veil 
able to make my followers learned as you are yours. Tk Yea lib 
yourself; for, being barbarous yourself you make barbarians of Umb 
too : what can you do else Y 

Ba. Now I find by experience the character is true thatlhetiS 
of you long ago, that you are a prating, impertinent baggaga Lmti 
off, simpleton, you know nothing at all; this I am sure ofi^ that if m 
knew but half I know, you would not have the impudence to talk at 
this rate. In my academy at Zwoll, what glory, discipline, and i» 
provement is there I If I should but begin to enumerate you would 
burst with envy. Th. Yes, forsooth; and so I believe you woaU 
make the very post and pillars burst with your braggadoeia talldsf. 
But, however, begin and burst me if you can. £a. It is too loof. 
Th. Well, make short of it then, you know how. £a. Well, then, I 
will speak in brief as to what I was saying before : nobody ia able to 
number the great confluence of students that flock from all parti of 
the spacious world to that famous school. Th. Phoo; whaL does that 
j great ass at Zwoll ^I mean the great boll of the school) bray so load ii 

1 to call them together in crowds! Ba. Sillyton, forbear railings and 

; ' hear what is said to you. Tliey are there instructed and rendered 

[ y l»»arned in a trice. Th. Wonderfully learned, indeed I B€L In the 

. 'r best glosses, vocabularies, arguments, and innumerable other notable 

^ matters. Th. That is rightly spoken. 

Ba. What do you grin atY I improve them to that degree tlist 

there is nothing they are ignorant of. Th. Ay, of nothing that ii 

novelty. Ba. As they grow in stature so they do in experience- and 

bding become perfect masters they are made instructors of oUieis : 

then I discharge them that they may live happily and die blesaedlj. 

Th. Ha, ha, ha, I envy them so much, I can hardly forbear bursting 

^ my sides with laughing. Ba. Fool, what do you laugh at! Do ytm 

ji j think what I say deserves to be laughed at) Th. 1 can give you s 

Xi lK5tter account of the matter. Ba. What, yout Th. Yea, 1« and 

f 'f \ if you please you shall hear it too. B<l Well, begin then. ' 

Th. As to the number of your followers, I grant it; and if ther 
have learned anything right in schools before, they must be forced to 
unlearn it again. And then, as to those dispensations (of which yoa 
ii if ^*^® reckoned up a great many), they are not so much instructed as 

)| j \f-\> * confounded by them, till at last they know nothing at all : yoo in- 
I } ! j !j prove them till they do not know so much as themselves. Their honii 
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grow on their forclieads, and then thej seem very cunning fellows, ami 
«TO more fit to rule than to be ruled. And at last you send them away 
in * eondition to lire merrily and die blessedly. Bc^ I find you can- 
not keep your tongue firom railing; but hare a care you do not raise 
my indignation. If you do not forbear throwing your squibs at me, 
I win throw them at you again; I have something to hit you in the 
teeth ^ Tk, And nothing but slanders. Ba. You poor wretch you, I 
aaj I send them back such (whether you know it or no) that they will 
n<^ strike sail to your poets for versification (that is the chief thing 
jon hare to boast of). 

Th, For number, I confess ; but we do not so much regard the 
number of verses as the goodness of them. But you, on the contrary, 
onlj take notice of the number, and not the goodness ; you count the 
nageSy but pass by the barbarisms that are in them. So they do but 
hang together, that is the only thing that you regard, it is no matter 
for the goodness of them. Bcl You senseless creature, you make a 
mighty to do about goodness; I do not think anything is so empty of 
goodness as your poems ; for what are they but gilded lies, full of old 
women's tales I Th. You commend them sufficiently. Bcl I com- 
mend such ridiculous stuff 1 Th, You commend, and do not know 
yon do it. Bcl What, such lying ones ; I rather ridicule them than 
praise theuL Th. You praise them against your wilL Bcl How so 1 
Tk, While thon enyiously railest at them ; for the way to displease those 
that are bad is to commend them. Bcl Great and elaborate lies that 
anybody may envy. 

Tk, You shew your ignorance as plainly as the sun at noonday. 
Unhappy wretch, you are not sensible how much you commend the 
indnstiy of those poets by your foolish talking, who think it unfit to 
cast roses before swine in mire and dirt ; and therefore they wrap up 
and hide the truth in ambiguous words and enigmatical expressions, 
that though all may read them, yet all may not understand them. 
They read them, and go away as ignorant as if they never had seen 
them. A man of learning reads them, and searches into the moaning 
of the words (for they are transparent), and finds that under them is 
couched a vast treasure of wholesome truth that the other passed over 
nnobserved. Bcl Very fine, very fine ; a comical piece of roguery, to 
mingle truth and falsehood together ! to corrupt truth with feigned 
fables I is this that you sive such great encomiums oft Th, Shall I 
give yon an answer to this in a few words 1 But first answer me this ; 
pray, which do vou look upon to be the best, to pick up jewels out of 
dnng, or to admire them set in gold t Ba, The last is the best 

Th. You mean to yourself, and so it is. As for you, if there is 
any truth in a poem, you obscure it so with trifiing words, that it 
mUier makes it look dim, than nves it a lustre. On the contrary, wo 
(not as you reproachfully say) So not corrupt the truth b^ an elegancy 
of words ; but we put a lustre \rgou \% as when a jewel is set in gold. 
We do not take the lustre from it, but add to it ; we do not make it 
more dark, but shine the brighter. And last of all, this we do, we 
labour that that truth, which m of its own nature orofitable, be made 
more gratefiil by industry. As for your partisans, tney being iffnorant 
of thMe things, repoach, carp at, and are envious at them. If they 
were wias^how much more womd they cry me up— —I have stopped your 



COSrUCT BETfTSSX TB.tUA AND BAMIESU. 

Moatli BOW ; I «ni bimk tliis uleaea^ Ba. I miglit bn ■> 
mors jostlj oT jovr p*rtiinm. 7A. I Ii«v« broken it Si. ' 
tb^ do not ttBdentaod oar p o Hrj do not know liow ts do uj 
bai to Ungh ksd MoC Tik. Tbej- axv mcb, tltatif aminutei 
then b« ^11 ba nonr tk« wiser: and iflie<loe« ookbeviilkBO* 
UmIm. 

A». Tb«T« u no need nf » gn«t muijr wnnh^ tlieUitii{;pnmi 
n. The UungjiroTe itnelf I I ehoald bo ^UA to mo th&L ^ 1 
UKMepeieoai whicb the kDowIedgvofthince baa rendered &fflo« 
la there an; one vaA peraoa t B». Yea, withoat nnmlKT. 
Tbat H weU nid, aa if nobodj oonld Damber them ; for noboi 
nnmber thai which ii but one, and Uf>t that neither. Hoven 
uaj begin, thoogh yoa ahonid not be «Me to go through «itli it 
la the fint and ohief ptaoe, Ploeiata, tfaat took hi* name &(m 1 
7%.- Bat not aweet-Mnelling ones. Ba. Then here ii Papiu, : 
very learned man, indeed I joa onght to baTo named him fint 
Then here ia Hugnitia Tk. A vsij Gmhoiu man I Ba. And U 
Uodista. 7%. An excellent one I Ba, Then here is James GIm 
Tk. A wonderfal man I ito. And him that I esteem above th 
John de Oarlandia, who ezcela in aoeb an eJegancj of wonl% uc 
a najeatj of atjle, that there «re bnt Terjr jew that can nndetstuJ 
Th. Naj, nobody at all, nnloM ther are bnrbariaiu as well a* h) 
how earn anybody easily andentand him who did not well mula 



B«f. There is no end in talking with yon ; yon outdo me is i 
but I do not think vietoty oonsista in them. If you hare a mind 
let na each of na tn wh^ we eaa do. Do jou make reraM vitl 
Come, do not stand shiTering and abaking, nor ahilly-shallr ; 
ready for yoa ; then it will appear whether of oa gets the bett«r. 
I like it rery welL Come on, let na try. But, Mistreu Poeta 
yon begin Grat. Ba. These are renes that I hare of^n repeat 
the presence of very learned men, and not witboot the great adnui 
of all of them. Tk. I beliore so ; now begin. 

Ba ZwoUenses Ules, quod eomm Theutonicalea 

Nomen per partes ubicnnqae probantur et artes, 
Et quasi per mundam totum sunt nota rotuudum, 
Zwollenaique solo proferre Intiiiica solo 
Discunt deriouli niminm bene rerba novetli. 

These Tersea are a demonstration bow elegant a poet I am. Tk 
ha, ha ; they contain aa nisny barbarisms as words. This, to ben 
certainly your Other's speech, I m«An Chiron's ; a poem exeell 
oompoeed ; I will not defer giving it iU just due. 

Tnle sonant insnlia mihi tnn carmina, vstei^ 
Quale sonat sylvis rox irrudeatia onagri ; 
Quale boat torrus pecora inter agreatia taunu ; 
Quale testicalis gallus genitalibus orbns 
Coneinit liaud vocem hnmanam, sed dice ferinam. 
Hano celebres Isudate viri, et doctissime flomm 
Anctor ades; grates in serta nitentia Sores 
Colligito, meriteqna eoronam noctito div» : 
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UrtlcsB viriJi graveoleniem junge cioutam ; 
Talia nam tali debentur pnemia vati 
Annue, Biirhnries, tuque hanc sine comna oiroum 
Inter candidulaji launim tibi nectier aurea. 

Bck This makes me ready to spue ; I cannot bear to hear such siJly 
utnS, Do I loiter away my time here, and do not go to Zwoll to see 
what my friends are doing there I Th, Make haste, and let a block- 
head risit the blockheads; your coming to them will be very acceptable : 
I see I spend my breath upon you in vain : you will never be a change- 
ling. I rery apUy applied to you that verse of Viipl, 

Non ilium nostri possunt mutare laborea. 
^ We do but endeavour to wash a blackamoor white.'* 



/ 



JIA. At the beginning of this contention, as soon as ever we espied this 
monster, we all grew sick at the stomach. Th. I believe so truly. 
Co. Mistress^ let us leave this beastly creature^ and betake ourselves to 
the airy top of Pamassris hill, and the Heliconian fountain. TJL Let 
nadoso. 
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